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PREFACE 


Vol, I of the English Translation of Tattvasangraha is being sent out. 
The talented editor of the Gaekwad Series has supplied all the information 
available regarding the Authors of the Original and the Commentary,—in 
the extensive and lucid Introduction to the original Sanskrit Text. 

The texts translated are difficult—linguistically as well as philosophically. 
In the latter aspect, my past work on Kumarila’s Shlokavdrtika and 
Uddyotakara’s Nydyavdrtika has enabled me to follow the trend of the 
arguments; as these two writers form the principal targets for attack in the 
work; and the work is entirely polemical.—^In the linguistic aspect of the 
work, I have not always felt quite siure, specially in regard to the technical 
terms in which Buddhistic literature abounds and my knowledge of these 
had all been derived from * Brahmanical ’ Sources. But as the work 
progressed, I felt surer of my ground, and I hoi>e that in the final result, 
I have not gone far wrong in my interpretations. For tlie slips that there 
are bound to be there, I apologise to Buddhist Scholars and hope that 
they will correct me wherever I may be found to have gone astray. 

In that hope, I send forth ttiis work of mine with thankfulness for 
having been given the strength of mum and body to do it. 

My thanks are duo to the Editors of the Sanskrit Text, wlioso introduc¬ 
tion has bq 0 n*^holpful in the understanding of the text. 


Allans AD, 

Jidy 1937 


GANGANATHA JHA 
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TEXT. 


[By SMrUaTdk§ita,'\ 

Introdiiction. 

This Tattvasangraha, ‘ Compendium of True Doctrines is being 
composed after bowing to that Omniscient Person, the greatest of 
expounders, who, with a view to bringing about the welfare of the world,— 
propounded the Doctrine of the ‘ Wheel of Intervolved Causation — 

1 Tliis tomn ‘ Wheel of Intervolved Causation ’ is a rendering of the teelinical 
tonn ‘ pratitya-aamutpdda ’ ; this doctrine forms the very key-stone of that 
Idealistic Philosophy which is propounded in the present treatise. The term in 
brief represents the whole Buddhist theory of Causation. The following note based 
upon T)r. S. K. Belvalkar’s Book on the Shdnkara-Brahrnajiutrahliaaya will be found 
helpful. The Vijiianavddina make all causation an ideal phenomenon. The 
causes are divided into direct causes, or causes proper {Hetu), and contributory 
causes or conditions (Pratyaya) . . . The point of this theory of Pratitya-aamutpdda 
may be thus brought out: It is enough, the Buddhist would say, that we are 
able to assign a specific number of causes and conditions, and for each of these 
specific number of causes and conditions, a specific number of other causes and 
conditions which brought each of them into operation at the time when, and in 
the manner in which, each of them operated to produce their joint result. Further, 
if in a given instance, a result other than the normal ensues, we can explain what 
other causes beyond the ordinary were functioning, or what ordinary causes had 
ceased to function.—This ‘ Wheel of Intervolved Causation ’ is maile up of the 
following ‘ root-causes called ‘ niddnaa * :—(1) Avidyd, Ignoniace; (2) Samakdra^ 
Latent Dispositions; (3) Vijfidna, Individualistic Cognition ; (4) Nama-rlpa, 

Name and Form ; (5) Saddyatana^ the six organs (of sensation) ; (6) SparsIhUy 
Contact; (7) Vidand, Fooling; (8) Trsrid, Craving; (9) Updddna, Root-Cause, 
Attachment; (10) Bhuva, Character; (11) Jdtij Birth; (12) Jdrdmararui-shoka- 
parivedand-duhkha- durmanaatatd. Decay—Death—Sorrow Lament—Suffering— 
Despair;—any one factor of this chain of twelve factors is inevitably caused by the 
factor preceding it, and itself becomes the cause of the factor that follows it. Thus 
number (12) gives rise to number (1) ; and thus the ^ Wheel of Causation ’ goes 
I’ound and round in endless succession. Thus (1) the Ignorance of man,— 
represented by such notions as ‘ One ‘ Whole ‘ Eternal ’, ‘ Pleasure ’, ‘ Man 
‘ Body ’, ‘ Sou ‘ Daughter ‘ I ’, ‘ Mine and so forth—produces certain 
Diapoaitiona (2)—such as Love, Hate and the like ;—this brings about the false 
Individualistic Cognitions (3) of things ;—^from these arise the four Names and Forma 
(4) in the shape of the Skandhas, Thought-phases;—related to those are the Six 
Organs (6) ;—the coming together of Nome, Form and Organs constitutes the next 
item, Contact (6);—from this Contact follows Feeling (7), Pleasure and Pain ;—thence 
follows Craving (8);—thence, activity (9), verbal and corporeal;—^thence character, 
in the shape of Merit and Demerit (10), which leads to Birth (11);—consequent 
upon Birth are Sorrows and Sufferings and Decay and Death.—^This is what is meant 
by ‘ intervolved causation *,—Birth and the rest being the cause of Ignorance, and 
Ignorance being the cause of Birth and the rest. {Bhdmatl). 
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independently of any self-suflScient revelation, supreme mercy having 
entered into His very soul through long innumerable cycles.—(5-6)—^Thia 
* Wheel of Causation ’ is free from all notions of the functioning of any 
such cause as ‘ Primordial Matter —‘ God —both of these (Primordial 
Matter and God),—Soul,—and such other entities (postulated by 
Philosophers);—^it is mobile ;—^it is the basis of all such notions as 
‘ Karma ’ (Actions, good and bad), the fruits of acts, the connection 
between these two.—(1)—^It is devoid of all such concepts as * Quality *, 
‘ Substance *, * Movement ‘ Universal ’, * Inherence *, and so on ;—^it is 
amenable to * words ’ and ‘ cognitions ’ only in an assumed (super¬ 
imposed) form.—(2).—It is definitely cognised by means of two clearly 
defined Means of Cognition ; it is not mixed up with the nature of any¬ 
thing else, even in the slightest degree.—(3).—It admits of no transloca¬ 
tion ; it is without beginning and without end ; it is like a refiected 
image and other such things; it is absolutely free from the whole 
lot of fantasies ; it has not been apprehended by others.—(4).— 


Similarly the destruction of Ignorance destroys the DiapoaitionSy and so on and 
on, in the end comes the destruction of Birth and its attendant Sorrows and 
Sufferings, Decay and Death, 




PAST JIKA—COMMENTARY. 


[By KarmlaahilaJ] 

After reverentially bowing to tliat World-Teacher, the best of the Knowers 
of Truth,—^who, through mercy, made the World happy by alleviating the 
sufferings of Birth, Disease, Decay and the rest,—through the nectar of Truths 
obtained by the churning of the ocean of knowable things,—the clear ‘Com¬ 
mentary’ on the Compendium of True Doctrines is hereby commenced.—(1) 

Dull-witted persons like me are never able to assert anything new ; 
what path too is there which has not been trodden many times by the 
learned ? Tliis effort of mine therefore is purely from the selfish motive 
of acquiring merit; and my mind proceeds to study the True Doctrines, 
which is likely to bear excellent fruit.—(2) 

{Page 2.] Whenever intelligent persons turn towards Philosophy, it is 
only after having fully understood the nature of the subject it deals with and 
the piupose it is likely to serve; the grace of Great Beings also is the most 
important means of securing all tliat is good;—bearing these two ideas in mind, 
the Author,—^with a view to secme the grace of the Blessed Lord, and to urge 
the listeners to seriously midertake the study of the Philosophy herein set 
forth,—first of all offers his worshipful obeisance to his Teacher, and then 
states the Subject-matter and Purpose of his work, by means of the verses 
beginning with the term * Prakrti ’ and ending with the words ‘ KriycUe 
tattvasangrdhah ’. 

The justification for tliis lies in the fact that, if the Subject of the treatise 
had not been stated, the intelligent enquirer might suspect it to be of no 
use and hence would not undertake even to listen to it; it is necessary 
therefore that the Subject should be stated. 

Even so, though the Subject would be known, it might be suspected 
tliat the Teaching herein set forth serves no useful pmpose,—being like 
such teachings as those dealing with investigations into the matter of 
the ‘ teeth of crows * ; and if so, then intelligent enquirers would riot 
care even to listen to it;—Whence in order to lead the intelligent 
enquirer to take up its study, it is necessary that at the very outset, 
the Purpose should be stated. In fact, it is the purpose, the motive, 
that forms the principal factor in all activity; and it is only when 
the person listening to the Teaching desires to secure for himself the purpose 
that the Teaching is calculated to serve, that he betakes himself to the action 
(of studying it),—^The Purpose of the Teaching ,also could not be asserted 
without stating its Subset; hence, for the purpose of showing that the 
Teaching is actually a means of accomplishing the desired purpose, the 
Subject has been stated.—^The Purpose again should be shown to be such as 
can be accomplished by suitable means, and not one that cannot be accom¬ 
plished by such means. Otherwise, the setting forth of the Teaching would 
be like the teaching that ‘the securing of the crest-jewel of Tak^ka the 
Great Serpent-King is a means of curing the effects of poison *; and in that 
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case, even though the Purpose would be there, if the employment of the 
means of accomplishing it were fomid to be impossible of execution, the 
intelligent enquirer would never undertake any activity towards such a 
pTirpose. It is to tliis effect that we have the following declaration—‘ Every 
investigation (and teaching) should be carried on in un-involved (simple), 
never in involved, language, and it should mention the purpose of man 
(calculated to be served by it) and also the suitable means relevant thereto \ 
—Thus for these reasons, the assertion of the Subject-rmUer and other 
things is necessary for securing the activity (of the intelligent enquirer). 

Objection —“ The activity of all intelligent persons arises from 
definite indubitable cognition; and definite indubitable cognition can follow 
only from a valid means of right cognition ; the assertion in the text of the 
Purpose of the Treatise can have no validity as a means of right cognition of 
such external tilings as the subject-matter of the Treatise ; for the simple 
reason that there is no sort of constant relationship (between the said 
assertion and external things). For instance, they are not related by the 
relation of Identity, as the two are entirely different from one another.-■ 
Nor can the relation between them be that of one being produced by the 
other; because the only thing that produces the assertion is the desire to 
speak (in the speaker). Any cognition regarding the subject of enquiry 
that would be produced by an assertion not related to it cannot be 
valid ; as such validity would be liable to most undesirable contingencies.— 
Though it is true that the assertion may be regarded as a valid means 
of loiowing the desire to speaks — yiyt it could never fonn an auxiliary 
factor in the activity of the intelligent investigator; because as a matter 
of fact, even though people may desire to say things at one time, yet when 
the time for action comes, they do not always act in exact accordance 
with what they have spoken ; as a matter of fact, it is often found that the 
action of men is not always in strict accordance with their intentions. If 
notions like those in question were valid, then it might be possible to compile 
Teachings contrary to the declaration (of purpose) made i)reviously.— 
Further, for a person who already knows the purpose of the Teaching, any 
assertion of the purpose would be absolutely futile ; as his activity (towards 
the study of the Teachings) would bo already aroused by his previous 
knowledge.—On the other hand, for the man who has been already convinced, 
through other sources of knowledge, of the purposelessness of the Teaching, 
the assertion of the purpose would be all the more futile ; because the purpose¬ 
fulness having been already set aside by his previous conviction, the fresh 
assertion could not lead to any activity on his part (towards the study of the 
Teaching).—^Both these arguments however we are urging after admitting, 
only for the sake of argument, (that such activities can be brought about 
by the statement of purpose); as a matter of fact however, in the case of 
men of limited intuitions (and intelligence), there is no such valid agency 
prior to their activity as would be either conducive to, or preclusive of, tlie 
purpose and other details relating to the said activity ; and it is only through 
such an agency that they could cognise the existence of the said details; 
for the simple reason that all these can be cognised by ordinary men only 
through (and after) the activity.—^It may be then that the assertion in the 
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Text is meant for the person who is not already cognisant of the Purpose 
and other details related to the Teaching. But for an intelligent enquirer, 
any such assertion would arouse a doubt, and bring no valid definite cog¬ 
nition ; for the simple reason that the assertion is not a reliable source of 
knowledge. And so far as the doubt is concerned, it is already there, even 
before the assertion in question. So that the declaration of the Purpose 
and other details relating to the Teaching is entirely futile.” 

[Page 3.] Oiu* answer to the above is as follows ;—It has been argued 
that “ the activity of all intelligent persons arises from a definite indubitable 
cognition —^This is not true ; because as a matter of fact, activity is found 
to follow from doubtful cognition also ; as in the case of agriculturists and the 
like.—It might be argued that—“ Though in the minds of the agriculturists 
there might be some doubt regarding the likely fruit of their labours, yet 
the definite cognition is always present that the means going to be employed 
are such as would bring that fruit; so that the activity of these people also 
is based upon a definite cognition ”.—^This however is not right. All that is 
germane to the present discussion is the view (asserted by us) that when a 
man undertakes an activity for a certain purpose, this activity is found to 
arise also from an uncertain cognition of that purpose; and in the case in 
question, when the agriculturist betakes himself to agriculture, he does 
not do so, for the purpose of the means of attaining the real end,—on the 
basis whereof the opponent argues that the agrictxlturist’s activity is due to 
his definite cognition of the moans; as a matter of fact, the agriculturist 
betakes himself to the activity for the piuposo of attaining the fruit (reaping 
of Harvest) ; in regard to this Fruit, there is always a possibility of obstacles 
coming in the way, there can be no definite indubitable cognition in the 
mind of the operator ; hence the activity m\ist bo regarded as proceeding 
only from a doubtful cognition.—As regards the first step in the activity of 
these people, which has been held to bo prompted by the definite cognition 
of the means of accomplishing tho fruit,—there can, in fact, be no definitely 
certain cognition of the Means also ; for the simple reason that the activity 
is for that piupose itself.—^Further, even if the well-defined cognition of the 
Dleans of accomplishment wore there, it could come in only in reference to 
the fruit to come, and hence it would surely be in the form ‘ such and such a 
future fruit will be accomplished by this means ’,—or in the form ‘ this will 
most certainly accomplish such and such a result, if there are no obstacles 
in the way and if there is no lack of auxiliary aids —^The former of these 
two forms does not appear to be of the right form; because even though 
a certain person, who was likely to be met by obstacles and lack of auxiliary 
aids, may have succeeded in obtaining the desired fruit, in the shape of the 
harvest of paddy and the like,— yet he has not yet actually seen the efficiency 
of the means in regard to the fruit yet to come; so that there will always be an 
element of uncertainty. To this effect, there is the following declaration—‘ In 
regard to an effect which is prone to modification, there is no infallibility 
in the auxiliary aids, or the fruit or tho efficiency, since there is always the 
likelihood of obstacles and other impediments cropping up —^If the latter 
of the two forms (of well-defined cognition, i.e. that ‘ this will certainly accom¬ 
plish such and such a result, if there are no obstacles in the way and there is 
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no lAck of auxiliary aids be the one that is accepted (by the Opponent), 
—^then this is surely the more reasonable of the two ; as it is in this form that 
all such activity appears as is preceded and prompted by right cognition. 
It is for this very reason that our Teachers always lay down the qualification 
of * possible efficiency ’—^in the form ‘ such and such a thing is likely to he 
effioUnt if there is no impediment \ But even so, there is no certainty in the 
cognition that ‘ such and such a fruit must come out of such end such activity *; 
so that there can be no certainty regarding the means being really efficient. 
Nor would it be true to hold that even under such activity, the activity that 
really follows is always preceded by the certain cognition of the fruit; because 
under the philosophy of our opponents, it is impossible to b© sure of the 
absence of impediments and obstacles. 

The following argument may be urged by the Opponent—“ Though in 
reality, it is not possible to have a certain cognition regarding the absence 
of impediments, yet in every activity aroused by valid cognitions, the idea is 
always present that ‘ if there be no impediments, then the attainment of 
the desired fruit by this action of mine would be certain but there is no such 
certainty in the case of activity arising from wrong cognitions; if it were, 
then there would be no difference between the activity arising from right 
and that arising from wrong cognitions. Even so, however, this certainty 
cannot proceed from a mere assertion ; because in regard to all external 
things, verbal statements are always found to be unreliable.” 

This is true; but if it were proved that no activity of an intelligent 
person is aroused by an assertion, then ail this would be as stated (by the 
opponent). As a matter of fact, however, some people are actually found to 
betake themselves to activity on being urged to it by mere assertion (scrip¬ 
tural),—such activity as consists in acting or desisting from action in connection 
with acts conducive to imperceptible (transcendental) results ; the assertion 
heard in the case would bo one giving expression either to great hopes (of 
welfare resulting from the doing of an act) or fears (of calamity resulting from 
the act which is declared as one to be avoided); and these persons are, under 
the circumstances, unable to sit idle and wait for being assured of the validity 
of the verbal assertion (Scripture) concerned. And yet, by undertaking 
such activity these persons do not cease to be ‘ intelligent as the activity 
is still undertaken on the understanding that it is a means to the desired end ; 
specially as a matter of fact, in regard to all imperceptible things, no activity 
is possible except on the basis of trustworthy assertion (Scriptures); and 
yet it is necessary that the activity should be undertaken on the basis of 
the assertion. It is only when persons accept such assertions and scripttires 
as stand self-condemned, and act according to them, that they would be persons 
acting without proper understanding. On the other hand, if they accept 
such assertions as are not self-condemned and act accordingly, how could 
they cease to be intelligent agents ? specially in cases where such trust¬ 
worthy assertion is the sole means of cognition available.—It would not 
be correct to say that ” the Scripture being composed by a Superior Person, 
the man concerned becomes actually convinced of the truth of the scriptural 
assertion, and it is on the basis of this certainty that he takes up the activity 
—because for the other (Non-Buddhistic) systems, it is impossible to prove 
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the existence of any such Superior Person. And yet, it is not that even 
intelligent persons do not act on the strength of scriptures. 

Exactly so, in the case in question (of our text), there would be intelligent 
enquirers who would undertake the activity of studying the Teachings, on 
hearing the assertion (of the writer) regarding the purpose to be served, 
specially when there is nothing to contradict (and shake the validity of) such 
assertion. It is only through an impelling cause that man betakes himself to 
an activity; and in the case in question there is no other impelling cause 
(than the assertion); for the simple reason that prior to the promulgation of 
the Teachings, any activity would be absolutely beyond our ken. 

It has been argued by the Opponent that—“ though it is true that the 
assertion may be regarded as the valid means of knowing the desire to apeak, 
yet it could never form an auxiliary factor in the activity of the intelligent 
investigator ” (Text, page 2, line 20).—There is nothing in this argument; 
because as a matter of fact, people are actually found to be accomplishing, by 
means of scriptures, their purpose in exact accordance with what was meant 
to be asserted therein. On the same analogy, in the present instance also, it 
is just possible that the asserted purpose may be fulfilled ; and on the basis 
of this, if the intelligent person were to take up an activity, who could prevent 
him ?—^Nor would it be right to say that the man would refrain from the 
activity merely on account of the doubt that the avowed piupose may not be 
fulfilled by the asserted means; because activities often arise from assertions 
even in cases where there is doubt regarding the fulfilment of the avowed 
p^irpose. If that were not so, then, even in a case where the activity arises out 
of a valid cognition, it is just possible that there may be doubts regarding the 
possibility of the purpose being fulfilled; so that there would be no activity at 
all. Nor will it be right to hold that the man may desist from activity 
through fear of some evil resulting from it. Because it is absolutely impossible 
for any undesirable result to follow from the Scripture.—^Nor will it be right 
to say that there would be fear of the undesirable result in the shape of not 
obtaining the desired fruit. Because such fear would be present in the case 
of all activities. 

It has been argued (on P. 2, L. 27 of the Text) that—“ it may be that 
the assertion in the Text is meant for the person who is not already cognisant 
of the purpose and other details related to the Teaching ”.—^This is exactly 
what we also are saying. But, even though there is a doubt regarding the 
final issue, prior to the assertion of the purpose,—^this doubt is present 
in regard to purposes in general, as to whether the aot in question is going 
to serve any useful purpose at all or it is absolutely useless. Nor is it right 
that there should be activity merely on a doubtful chance that some useful 
purpose might be served ; as if it were so, then there would be activity in all 
cases; also because merely a vague purpose in general is never what is desired. 
—[All this is true] but what is actually perceived is that the activity does follow 
from even an uncertain cognition regarding a particular purpose likely to be 
accomplished through a particular welbdefined means calculated to accomplish 
it. It is only in some cases that people seeking for a purpose take up an 
act to bring about the means that would lead to the fulfilment of that purpose; 
because as a general rule, it is the fulfilment of the purpose itself that is 
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desired.—Prior to the assertion of the purpose, there is nothing to bring 
about any doubtful cognition regarding that particular purpose,—on the 
basis whereof one could give up one Scripture and take up another. 

[Page 6.] Says the Opponent;— ** The very desire for a particular purpose 
is already there from before (the assertion); and it is this desire that serves 
to arouse the doubtful possibility that that particular purpose may be served 
(by the activity in question). For instance, when a man’s mind is taken 
up by the desire for a particular purpose, the working of his mind is somewhat 
like this—Is this (act that I intend to take up) conducive to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the purpose that I have in view ? Or to that of some other purpose ? 
Or is it absolutely useless ?—So long as there is no proof in support of, or 
against, any of these alternatives, all of them are equally logical. This 
uncertainty is also due to the fact that there are other scriptures (than the one 
in question) which hold forth other purposes.—From all this it follows that, 
even before the assertion of purpose, the doubtful possibility regarding the 
particular purpose is already there; and hence the putting forward of the 
assertion of the purpose of the work is entirely useless.” 

All this is not true. Though it is true that the desire for a particular 
purpose also becomes a source of uncertain idea of possibility, yet, such 
desire does not present itself before all men ; because, it never presents itself 
before persons who are illiterate and of dull intelligence. For instance, EmaU' 
cipation is well known as the highest end of man; and yet there are some 
illiterate persons who do not know this highest end of man as an end desired 
by man at all; and naturally these people would never seek for it.—Nor 
is it right to say that the desire for a particular piupose, presenting itself 
before a man, becomes the source of an uncertain cognition regarding that 
particular purpose ; because as a matter of fact, all effects are dependent 
upon the actual presence of their cause. If the said desire for a particular 
purpose presents itself before some persons,—even so, it does not give rise 
to any particular uncertain cognition which would lead the persons to have 
recourse to certain definite means for the accomplislunent of the said purpose, 
and to eschew other means. Because in all cases, uncertain cognitions can 
reasonably be attributed only to the circumstance that there are no proofs 
either for or against the cognition in question. But this alone cannot be 
held to be the cause of the activity of man; as, if it were so, then there would 
be such activity in all cases; and yet it is not possible for any one to have 
recourse to activity everywhere in all cases; hence even persons desiring 
a particular fruit, not knowing of any definite means of attaining it, would 
remain neutral (inactive). Thus then, just as scriptures have been pro¬ 
pounded in connection with things entirely beyond the ken of man, for the 
purpose of arousing the idea of a doubtful possibility regarding a particular 
purpose, which possibility leads to the agent adopting a definite means for 
the accomplishment of his purpose,—^the assertion of purpose has to be made 
for the man desiring a particular fruit, in order to enable him to select, and 
have recourse to, particular means for the accomplishment of that purpose. 
And by this method what is set forth is the purpose of this Teaching alone, 
and not of any other. The person too who hears this assertion made has 
the idea that * it is just possible that this particular purpose may be fulfilled 
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for me —this idea arising from the assertion of the particular purpose;— 
and on the basis of this idea he would have recourse to activity; just as 
activity results from the uncertain idea of possibility brought about by Scrip¬ 
tures in regard to things entirely beyond the ken of man.—It is for these 
reasons that the Text has set forth the assertion of the Purpose of the Teaclxing 
(going to be expounded). 

It is absolutely necessary to understand this matter thus; otherwise 
the act of propounding the Scripture in regard to things absolutely beyond 
the ken of man would also be useless; because even prior to the propounding 
of such Scriptures, the uncertain idea of possibility of the particular results 
being obtained is already there, in connection with such acts as those of 
Charity and the like, specially while there are no proofs either for, or against, 
such an idea. 1’his however is not possible in tlie case of people 
who have no idea of such fruits of action as ‘ Heaven ’ and the like ; for the 
simple reason that the prompting cause, in the shape of the desire for the 
particular fruit, cannot be present before the mind’s eye of the persons con¬ 
cerned. Even for those persons who liave such fruits before their mind’s eye, 
as the resultant prompting would operate equally towards even such acts 
as the eating of stones and the like, it would seem to be unable to lead to 
recourse being had to any deQnite means towards that end; and it is for 
this latter purpose that the compilers of Scriptiues proceed to compile the 
Scriptures ; and on the same analogy, the authors of philosophical teachings 
also state the purpose of their works.—Thus there is no force in the objection 
put forward (by the Oi>pouent).—Nor have wo come across any other treatise 
sotting forth the piu*pose in question,—on the basis whereof there might 
be an idea of the possibility of the desired purpose being accomplished. 
So long as some other Treatise w’ere available wherein the means of fulfilling 
the said purpose is set forth, no intelligent person would care to compose 
another treatise for the same purpose; for if he did, he would cease to be 
intelligent. From this it follows that the knowledge derived from other 
treatises also cannot be regarded as giving rise to the idea of the possibility 
of any particular purpose in question being accomplished; and hence for 
the purpose of bringing about the activity of his hearers, the author sets 
forth the declaration of the purpose (of his work). 

Some people have sought to justify the assertion of Purpose on the 
following grounds: ‘‘It might be argued by the opponent that the 
assertion of the Purpose and other details cannot serve the purpose of 
securing the activity of the hearers; because all that such a statement 
does is to bring about the idea of mere possibility (of the purpose being 
accomplished by the means going to be prescribed in the treatise); and 
it is not possible for any intelligent person to undertake an activity 
merely on the ground of the possibility; but (at the same time), no work 
should be midertaken which has no purpose in view and wliich is useless; 
such work, for instance, as the examining of the crow’s teeth or the bablings 
of the limatic;—^the present Treatise has, as a matter of fact, no purpose 
to serve; hence no one should either compose it or even listen to it.—The 
Opponent who urges the above objection on the basis of the \musual proposi¬ 
tion set forth, has to be met by proving the invalidity of the Reason put 
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forward by him; and to tliis end it is necessary, at the very outset, to set 
forth the Purpose and other details.** 

This justification however does not appear to be right and proper. Be¬ 
cause it has been already proved that the idea of mere possibility also gives 
rise to activity; and it is futile too to point out the invalidity (of the Reason 
put forward by the Opponent). The urging of this invalidity would have 
served a useful purpose if the assertion in question were to lead to any activity 
on the part of the Opponent. As a matter of fact, however, even when the 
said invalidity has been urged, it would not bring about any conclusive 
knowledge of the truth on the basis of the said premiss (of the Opponent) 
to the mind of any intelligent person; on the basis of which knowledge he 
could undertake any activity. Because the assertion remains as unreliable 
as before; and, under your view, it is not possible for any activity of the 
intelligent agent to be prompted by the notion of mere possibility (of a purpose 
being served by the activity). Hence any urging of the said invalidity would 
be absolutely useless. Nor does any intelligent person, without knowing 
the body of the Teachings of a Treatise, all at random make up his mind regard¬ 
ing the invalidity of a Reason and proceed to oppose it on that account. Nor, 
on. account of that opposition, does the author of the Treatise, though fully 
cognisant of the purpose to be served by it, desist from the composing of 
the Treatise; nor again does his listener (or reader), if he is intelligent 
in his dealings, necessarily desist from listening to (or reading) the Teaclungs 
which have not yet been set forth ;—^and it is only if these two contingencies 
were possible that there would be some point in pointing out the fallacy in the 
reasoning of the Opponent. It will not be right to say that a man who is not 
intelligent in his dealings may suddenly grasp the fallacy himself, or be made 
by others to grasp it,—and hence the fallacy is to be pointed out for the benefit 
of such a person. 

If the prompter of the activity of such a person does not form part of 
the Treatise, then the indicating of the fallacy for his benefit would be abso¬ 
lutely fiitile; otherwise, there would be no end to such aimless argumenta¬ 
tion. There are many persons who go on making most incoherent assertions ; 
and if the Treatise were to make it its business to expose the improptiety 
of those assertions, then it would have to say much that is of no use at all. 
From all this it follows that in the beginning of a treatise there need not 
be any useless indication of fallacies, or of too much of aimless assertions; 
and all that is necessary is to describe the fruit expected to follow from the 
activities of the body of hearers. And why should not this prove useful 
also for one who does not set up an opposition on the basis of a fallacy, 
or for one who does not undertake any activity without learning what 
purpose is to be served by it ? This is what has been already explained 
above. 

Thus it stands established that the assertion of the subject-matter and 
purpose, etc. is for the purpose of bringing about the activity of the body of 
hearers (pupils), ^d not for the sake of the author himself; because the 
Teacher*8 own activities are not proiApted by his own words. If it were 
otherwise, his words would be entirely incoherent, like the bablings of a lunatic. 
—Though it has been declared by the Teacher (DharmaklrU) in the Nydya- 
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bindu* that ‘ The man himself leams things in this manner, hence this is used 
in Inference for One’s Own Sake also ’ (which would seem to indicate that the 
man’s own words may lead to his activity also),—yet this has not been said 
with reference to any outwardly propounded inference; it refers to th© 
reasoning that is carried on in the man’s own mind; because Inference for one's 
own sake is always in the form of thought (and not the verbally expressed 
form).—Another statement that has been made (in the same work ?) to the 
offect " Prdyah prdkftashakti, etc.’, is also for the purpose of making the 
teaching available for such other persons as have their minds sullied by hate 
and jealousy. Tliis point need not be stressed any farther. 

[Page 7.] The offering of worshipful obeisance to the Teacher is for the 
bringing about of that Grace of the Blessed Lord which is the means of attaining 
all blessings. For instance, by the setting forth of His high qualities, the 
supremo character of the Blessed Lord is indicated; hearing this description, 
people become moved by faith and quickly attain their restful peace in the 
Blessed One. Those also who are moved by intellect (and not by faith) do not 
perceive anything wrong in the qualities delineated; and being cognisant of th© 
fact that such qualities as Wisdom and the like become improved by practice, 
they come to conclude that, on the basis of the evidence in support 
of the existence of the Seer of Supersensuous Things going to be described, it 
is possible that similarly equipped wise men may appear in the world ; and 
even under this belief, they bring upon themselves the Grace of the Blessed 
Lord; and through that Grace, they acquire some of those qualities; they 
turn with respect to examine and imbibe His teachings and Treatises based 
u])on those teachings; in this way, there arise in him all those elements of 
wisdom which consist of Shrulamayl (Memory) and the rest; whereby they 
attain the Highest Good. Thus the Grace of Great Beings is th© principal 
cause of the attainment of all blessings. It is for this reason that when 
treatises are composed on the basis of th© teachings of well-known Teachers, 
the authors of those treatises, at th© very outset of their work, almost always 
offer worshipful obeisance to their own Teacher ; specially as such obeisance 
forms, to a certain extent, a factor in the activity of the writer. It is to this 
effect that we have the declaration that—‘ when one desires to compose a 
treatise he begins with the offering of obeisance to his own Teacher, with 
a view to make knowm his greatness to the world’.—Thus it becomes 
established that the offering of worshipful obeisance to the Teacher is not 
absolutely useless. 

It is this worshipful obeisance to the Teacher that has been indicated 
by th© words of the Text ending with the expression ‘ tarn pranamya ’, * after 
bowing to That Person *. 

The expression ‘ the Compendium of True Doctrines is being composed ' 
sets forth the subject-matter and Purpose of the Treatise. The subject- 
matter of th© Treatise consists of the True Doctrines in th© shape of the 
absence of the operation of Primordial Matter and other agencies^ as quali- 


These quotations are not traceable in the well-known Nydycibindu of Dharma* 
Jnriit Bib. Ind. Edition. The second quotation therefore cannot be understood, nor 
its bearing upon the present discussion. 
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lying the doctrine of the ^ Intervolved Chain of Carnation*, It has been 
already shown that these form the connotation of the term * True Doctrine 
any other doctrines cannot be ‘ True Doctrines 

Objection —“ The principle is that it is only a Sentence, and nothing else, 
that has a meaning (subject spoken of); and the whole Treatise cannot be 
a Sentence ; it is only a Croup of Sentences ; how then is it possible for it to 
have a subject ? ’* 

It is not so ; though it is true that the Treatise is a Croup of Servtences,. 
yet, all these sentences stand connected with each other. If they were not 
so, the whole would be an incoherent jumble, like the bablings of the insane. 
Thus then, inasmuch as the Treatise consists of mutually connected Sentences 
it is as good a ‘ Sentence * as any single Sentence, Specially as it is not only 
of words that a Sentence consists; it consists of sentences also. Hence the 
Treatise being of the form of a long sentence^ it has a meaning (subject-matter) 
of its own. Hence there is no force in the objection urged. 

[Page 8.] As regards the Purpose, that has been indicated by the term 
^Sangraha*, ‘Compilation’,—when people are eager to undertake the 
study of a Treatise, the purpose to be accomplished thereby has to be 
indicated to be one that is contained in the Treatise itself, not in anything 
else ; if it wwe not so, then the statement would be entirely irrelevant. It 
has been declared also that ‘ when an exponent states the purpose in the 
very beginning of the Treatise, he does so,—not because such is his habit, but— 
because he desires to prompt another person to take up the study of the teach¬ 
ings of the Treatise How" too does the other person become prompted 
to take up the study of the Treatise by the assertion of the Purpose ? He 
becomes so prompted only w^hen the Purpose indicated is one contained 
in the Treatise itself,—not in anything else. No intelligent person would 
undertake one activity wdien prompted by the mention of the purpose of 
another activity. ‘Treatise’ is the name given to such statements as set 
forth a particular subject,—and not one which conveys some sort of meaning. 
Mere word is never devoid of tlie powder of expressing some sort of meaning ; 
hence it is not necessary to state the piuposo underlying the mere meaning 
of w'ords.—[The next sentence is too corrupt and broken up to be understood.! 

The said Purpose of the Treatise is of three kinds—(1) in the form of 
Action, (2) in the form of the fruit of the Action, and (3) in the form of the 
effect of the fruit of the Actions. For instance, when a Treatise is going 
to be composed for the purpose of expounding things to other persons, the 
contemplated Treatise may have the character either of the Instrument 
or of the Active Agent; and as the Instrument and the Active Agent would 
be the means of bringing about the result, there can be no purpose other 
than the one already stated (the teaching of others); because every means is 
dependent upon an action or operation; and ^s it is impossible for any of the 
said three kinds of Purpose to appear without the Action, it is only right and 
proper that it should be regarded as the Purpose; b ut there is always a differ¬ 
ence due to the fact of the Purpose being served by it directly or indirectly.—^As 
for the Purpose in the form of the Fruit of Action, it is the main purpose; 
as it is for the obtaining of that that the Action is undertaken. Tha 
Action of expressing its own meaning (subject) is one that is common to all 
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sentences (statements); and this is too well known to need to be put forward 
as the Purpose (of the statement); specially as the Treatise also forms no 
exception to this universal fact. 

It may be argued that—“ it would be necessary to put it forward, 
for the purpose of precluding the doubt that what is meant to be express¬ 
ed is not expressed by the sentence (Treatise) at all”.—^But that is not 
so; as the said doubt is precluded by the mere assertion of the mean¬ 
ing (or subject).—^Nor should the indication of the Purpose be needed for 
the pointing out of the particular phase of the subject-matter; because 
even this particular phase has been pointed out by the direct assertion 
of tliat phase. Hence what has to be indicated is that specific action which 
is pecTiliar to the case in question. And in the case of the present Treatise, 
this specific action is present in the form of the compiling of the true doctrines ; 
as what this Treatise does is to compile, bring together to the mind, the 
True Doctrines scattered here and there (in the Scriptures). Hence it is that 
this same peculiar action has been indicated (by the Author) by means of 
the term * Sangraha ’ (Compilation, Compendium). —Of this action of compiling 
the True Doctrines, the fruit would consist of the easy comprehension of the 
True Doctrines by generations of learners ; this also has been made clear by 
the term ‘ Sangraha ’ (Compilation, Compendium), When the True Doctrine 
is briefly set forth in one place, the learner finds it omy of comprehension, 
which becomes difficult when the doctrine lies scattered; it is with a 
view to this that the Author has used the term ‘ Sangraha * in the sense of 
the easily comprehensible Compendium, and thereby shown that the work 
is being undertaken for the purpose of bringing about the easy comprehension 
of the True Doctrines.—^lere comprehension of the True Doctrines is not 
the only piirpose of composing the Treatise ; as such an attempt would be 
useless, inasmuch as the exposition of the True Doctrine has already been 
done by older Teachers. Hence in the present Treatise there is the further 
motive of helping others; as the composing of Treatises is always for the benefit 
of other people. Even thougli the True Doctrines have been duly set forth 
by the old Teachers, yet, the dull-witted student is unable to grasp them 
with ease on account of their being scattered ; hence it is for the benefit of 
such a student, in order to enable him to comprehend the doctrines with 
ease, that this Compendium of True Doctrines is taken up ; so that it can 
never be useless ;—it is with this in view that the composing of the Treatise 
is taken up. That is why the Text has used the term ‘ tattvasahgrahah ’ 
(Compilation or Compendium of the True Doctrines).—^If such were not 
the sense, then it should have used the phrase ^ Kriyate tattvaniohehayah \ 
‘ the Determining of the Doctrines is being done ’.—^In the way that the writer 
has put it, it has been clearly indicated what he intends to do. Hence it 
is the easy comprehension of True Doctrines which is the fruit of the action of 
Compiling the True Doctrines, —Of this easy comprehension of the True 
Doctrines also, there is the further purpose, in the form of the attainment 
of Prosperity and the Highest Good. This however is well known, hence 
it has not been mentioned. As it is well known among all Astikas (Believers) 
that the knowledge of Truth brings about Prosperity and the Highest 
Good, 
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Or, the phrase * jcigaddhitavidhUmyd ^ ' with a view to bringing about 
the welfare of the world ’ (verse 5), may be construed with what follows [i.e. 
the phrase * KriycUi UjMmsa'ngrdhah \ ‘ the Compendium of True Doctrines 
is being composed *] (verse 6); so that this welfare of the world also becomes 
indicated as the purpose of the Treatise; and under this construction, the 
meaning of the sentence comes to be that ‘ The Compendium of True Doctrines 
is being composed for the purpose of bringing about the welfare of the world 
—** How can the desire to bring about the welfare of the world be the motive 
cause of the act of compiling the True Doctrines ? ”—^It would be so only 
if the bringing iabout of the welfare of the world were the actual fruit of the 
act of compiling the True Doctrines. For instance, when it is said that 

* he is fetching water for the ptupose of drinking ’, it is understood that the 
drinking of the water is the fruit of the act of fetching water ; similarly in the 
case in question also. Thus then the sense comes to be that ‘ the Compendium 
of True Doctrines is being composed for the purpose of bringing about the 
welfare of the world —^This Purpose herein indicated is one for which the 
means of accomplishment is entirely suitable. For instance, the ‘ attainment 
of Prosperity and the Highest Good ’ is said to be the ‘ welfare of the world 
and what brings about this is the absence of wrong notions; as all trouble 
is due to wrong notions (i.e. Ignorance); and contrary to ‘ Trouble ’ is the 
‘ welfare of the world *; hence the means of accomplishing this latter comes 
to be one that is contrary to the source of Trouble. Absence of wrong noHons 
(or Ignorance) consists in the true knowledge of the real connection between 
the Act and its Fruit, and also of the Doctrines of ' Pudgala' —i.e. ^Jiva *, 

* Living Entities * (see Text, pp. 125 et, seq.), —of ‘ Dharma * and of ‘ No-Soul ’ 
{Nairdtmya), All this Right Cognition (or Cessation of Ignorance) proceeds 
from the present Treatise as elucidating the true doctrine of the * Intervolved 
Wheel of Causation’, by the process of listening to it, pondering over it 
and contemplating it; and hence it is understood that the ‘ welfare of the 
world * results from the act of compiling the True Doctrines. When Pros¬ 
perity and the Highest Good have been attained, all that is desired by man 
is accomplished, and all his longings cease; and beyond this there is no 
other Purpose to be sought after. This represents the end of all Purpose 
and Motive. 


Apart from the Subject-matter and the Purpose it is not necessary to deal 
with the factor of ‘ Connection ’ between these (which has been regarded 
as the third factor in the composition of all treatises); as no useful purpose 
would be served by it. Because if such a Connection were to be set forth, 
it could only be shown to consist of the relation of Cause and Effect, and none 
other in the shape of * Tracing of the Tutorial Tradition ’ and the like; as 
the activity of persons prompted by such traditions would be endless. And 
this relation of cause and effect has been indicated by the statement of the 
Purpose itself. For instance, when it has been shown that ‘ this is the purpose 
of so and so it also becomes shown that * so and so is the cause of this ’; 
if one thing does not accomplish another, the latter cannot be the purpose of 
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the former ; if it did, then it would lead to absurdities. Hence, inasmuch as 
the Connection is already got at by implication, it is not necessary to state 
it separately from the Subject and the Purpose; one thing deserves to be 
stated separately from another only when one is not imderstood (implied) 
by the statement of the other; for instance, as between the Subject and the 
Purpose, the mention of one does not imply the other. Nor is it possible that 
even on the mention of the Purpose, the said Connection should not be 
implied. Hence it is necessary to mention the Subject and the Purpose only, 
[Page 10.] Tliat such is the Subject and such the Purpose has not been 
extracted as the meaning of any sentences in the Text; it has been ex¬ 
plained by taking certain parts of the sentences and deducing from them 
the said idea. What the Sentence as a whole means is only that the said 
Compendium is being composed. Thus, inasmuch as the indication of the 
Subject and such other factors is got at from the Sentence only by way of 
implication, and that also as secondary factors,—^there is nothing incongruous 
in their being thus expressed by the Sentence; there is an incongruity only 
when several factors are regarded as entering into the pr Unary meaning of 
the Sentence, and not when a distinction is made between what is primary 
and secondary among the factors expressed. 


Objection: —“When the Blessed Lord is the abode of illimitable good 
qualities, why should His eulogy be proclaimed only on the basis of the 
teaching of the ‘ Intervolved Wheel of Causation ’ ? ” 

There is no force in this objection; as such an objection could be 
urged against all eulogies. It can never bo possible to declare the worshipful 
obeisance to any Person by indicating all liis illimitable qualities; it lias 
to be done through the indicating of only a part of those qualities; hence, 
in the present case, the obeisance could be stated either through the mention 
of the Teaching of ‘ the Intervolved Wheel of Causation *, or in any other 
way; it would make no difference. 

Even so, however, we proceed to explain the peculiar propriety in the 
obeisance as herein stated :—As a matter of fact, the Blessed Lord is regarded 
as the World-Teacher, because, by reason of the presence in Him of the qualities 
stated, he brings about Prosperity and the Highest Good; hence that same 
Teacher has to be mentioned as the goal to be reached by persons seeking 
for Prosperity and the Highest Good and finding their refuge in the Blessed 
Lord; and it is by the teaching of the doctrine of ‘ the Intervolved Wheel of 
Causation ’, that the Blessed Lord leads people to Prosperity and the Highest 
Good. For instance, from the teacliing of the true doctrine of the ‘ Inter¬ 
volved Wheel of Causation ’ follows the due comprehension of the sense of 
that doctrine ; thence follows the right knowledge of such things as the 
Act, its Fruits, their Connection and so forth,—which knowledge is the means 
of attaining excellent states of existence,—and also the right understanding 
of the ‘ Pudgala *, ‘ Dharma \ the doctrine of ‘ No-Soul ’,—which understand¬ 
ing becomes the means of the attainment of the Highest Good, and comes 
about through the process of hearing the Teaching, pondering over it and medi- 
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tating on it;—on the appearance of this understanding. Ignorance, which 
is the cause of the cycle of Birth and Rebirth, ceases; on the cessation of 
Ignorance, the root of this Ignorance also disappears,—^this root consisting of 
all Afflictions and all that conceals the things to be known;—and on the dis¬ 
appearance of this obscuration, the Final Aim is attained. Thus it is that 
the doctrine of ‘ the Intervolved Wheel of Causation ’ forms the most im¬ 
portant factor in the excellent teaching of the Blessed Lord; it is for this 
reason that the eulogy of the Lord has been declared through His being 
the promulgator of the Right Doctrine of the ‘ Intervolved Wheel of Causa¬ 
tion *. 

This doctrine of the * Intervolved Wheel of Causation * has been regarded 
by other philosophers as opposed to reason and also as having its contents 
such as are contrary to all valid Means of Cognition.—^Hence it becomes 
necessary to refute these criticisms and thereby to show that what the 
Blessed Lord has taught is absolutely right; to this end it is necessary to 
refute the content of the Philosophies going to bo described;—and for this 
purpose there is a statement of the qualifications and details of the doctrine 
of the * Intervolved Wheel of Causation —Such is the meaning of the six 
Introductory Verses as a whole. 


The meaning of the component parts of the Introduction is now going 
to be explained:—Throughoiit the Introduction, beginning with the words 
‘ PrakTfishohhaydltnddivydpdramhitam, etc.\ the construction is ‘ He Who 
propounded the doctrine of the Intervolved Wheel of Causation, which is 
rahita, free, from all such notions as those of Prakrti and the rest \—The term 
*prakrti^ stands for the Primordial Matter, which has been postulated by the 
Sdnkhyas, as constituted of Sattva (Harmony), Rajas (Energy) and Tamas 
(Inertia);—‘ Isha ’ stands for God, —‘ JJhhaya ’ stands for both of these (Matter 
and God)‘ ‘Soul’, stands for the One Personality who creates 

and destroys the world, as also for the Personalities other than this who are 
born and reborn;— ^Adi ’ is meant to include such supposed entities as Time 
and the rest;—the ‘ vydpdra ‘ functioning *, of these, stands for the causal 
efficiency of those.—The doctrine is ‘ free ’ from this ; that is, it admits 
of no functioning of the said supposed entities. To this effect, there is the 
following assertion of the Blessed Lord—‘ This sprout has not been produced 
by itself, nor by both, nor by God, nor has it evolved out of Primordial 
Matter, nor has it been dependent upon several causes, nor has it come about 
without cause*.—This points to the section on examination of the doctrines 
of ‘ Primordial Matter of ‘ God *, of ‘ Both Matter and God ’, of ‘ No Cause 
of * Sound ’, of * Spirit’ and of ‘ Soul ’ (under Chapters 1 to 7, below). 

Question —“ The above-described Intervolved Wheel of Causation that the 
Lord taught,—^is it something permanent, lasting ? ” 

Answer —^Not so ; it is mobile, impermanent, i.e. momentary ; what is 
meant is that anything not momentary cannot be ‘ mobile ’. On this point 
there is the following declaration by the Blessed Lord—‘ All embellishments 
are momentary ; how can there be any action by things that are imper- 
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manent ? Mere Being is said to be their sole function as well as Oause *.— 
This points to the section on the Permanence of Things (Chapter 8, below). 

Objection: —“ If this is so, then the IrUervolved Wheel of Causation cannot 
be regarded aa the basis of any adjustments regarding Act, its Fruit and the 
Connection between them, and such other things; as ex hypothesis the said 
Wheel is mobile (momentary).*’ 

The answer is supplied by the second line of the first verse of the Text— 
‘ Karmat etc.’, ‘It is the basis of such notions as Actions, etc.’—^What the 
Text means is that this shall be explained later on. In this connection 
^ Actions* are good and bad, their ‘ fruits * are desirable and undesirable, and the 
‘ connection * between them is that of the product and the produced (cause and 
effect); the ‘ notion ’ of this is its adjustment, usage, arrangement.—The 
term ‘ ddi ’ (‘ and the rest ’) in the Text includes all such notions as those 
of Remembrance, Recognition, Uncertainty, Certainty, the Following up of a 
self-appointed Task, Eagerness for perceptible things. Cessation of such 
eagerness, the Relation of Cause and Effect, the Cogniser of these, the Means 
of Cognition, Bondage, Emancipation and so forth. The said ‘ Wheel ’ 
is the ‘ basis * of all these ;—such is the analysis of the compound.—^To this 
effect there is the following declaration of the Blessed Lord—“ O Bhik^us 
the Action is there, the Fruit is there, but the Actor is not found,—^apart 
from the ‘ indication ’ (Sahklta) of the ‘ Principles and Practices * (Dharmas), 
—who renounces these ‘ Sensorial Phases ’ (Skandhas) and takes up 
others. So that it is duo to the indication of the ‘ Principles and Practices ’ 
that a certain thing comes about when another thing is there (as its cause).” 
—Tliis points to the Chapter on Actions, their Fruits and the Connec¬ 
tion between these (Chapter 9, below).—^This Intervolved Wheel of Causation 
should be understood as appertaining to the Sensorial Phases {Skandhas), 
‘ Phenomena * {Dhdtus) and the ‘ Receptacles * (Ayatanas) ', as it is these that 
are produced by the Intervolved Wheel of Causation ,—(1) 


{Text 2.] Question —“ There are many such things as Substance, 
Quality, Movement and the rest; why does not the Wheel of Causation apply 
to those ? ” 

The answer is given by lines 1 and 2 of Text 2, beginning with the 
term ' gur^, etc,\ "It is devoid, of all such concepts as Quality, etc,'* —^The 
term " guna — . . . samavdya* is a Copulative Compound ;—the term " jdti 
* universal ’, includes both kinds of Universal, the Higher (Wider) as well 
as the Lower (Narrower);—the term ‘ adi ’, ‘ and so on ’, includes the 
(1) ‘ Specific Individuality ’ subsisting in ultimate substances (as postulated 
by the Vaishs§ika), (2) also those chareicteristics which some people describe 
as distinct from the things possessing those characteristics,-—e.g. the character 
of ‘ Being ’ as subsisting in all the Six Categories (of the Vaish^ika), the 
character of being apprehended by all such Means of Cognition as bring about 
the apprehension of existing tilings, and so forth. The compound between 
the term ‘ guna .». samavdya ’ and ‘ upddhi * is Karmadhdraya, one between 
the qualification and the qualified [the ‘ upddhi ’ being the qualified, and the 
preceding term the qualification];—of these upddhis, concepts, (in the 
2 
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shape of Substance, etc.] the wheel is devoid ; i.e. it is free from all this. In 
regard to this, the Blessed Lord has declared as follows:—“ O Brdhmana J 
All is All; i.e. the five * Skandhas ’ (Five Sensory Phases), the twelve 
^ Ayatanas* [Twelve Sensory Receptacles—consisting of Mind, five. Sense- 
organs and the external objects apprehended by these six], and the eighteen 
‘ Dhdtus ’ [Elements or Ingredients, consisting of the aforesaid twelve, along with 
the six elements of Visual Sensation, Auditory Sensation, Olfactory Sensation, 
Gestatory Sensation, Tactile Sensation, Mental Sensation].”—This points 
to the Section on the Examination of tho<Siir Categories (Chapters 10 to 15). 

Questionr-^'*^ In the absence of the said concepts, how does the Intervolved 
Wheel of Causation become the object of Verbal Expression and Concep¬ 
tion ? And when it does not become the object of those two, it cannot 
be spoken of ; as a matter of fact Verbal Expression and Conception cannot 
operate apart from the concepts in question. How then is it that the 
Blessed Lord has propounded it ? ” 

[Page 12.] The answer to this is contained in the second line of Text 2, 
beginning with the word ‘ dropita \ ^ It is amenable, etc.\ —^The compound 
^ dropita, etc.' is to be explained as follows—‘ dropita dkdra * is the imposed 
or assumed form ; and this ‘ assumed form ’ is the character of the Wheel of 
Causation, as forming the object of Verbal Expression and Conception; i.e. that 
wliich forms the subject of the Wheel of Causatmi is that which is amenable 
to Verbal Expression and Conception in an assumed (superimposed) form.— 
The term ^pratyaya ’ (Cognition) here should be understood in the sense of the 
particular fonn of Cognition which appears in the form of a verbal concept,— 
as is indicated by the proximity of the term ‘ verbal expression’; specially as 
these two aro invariably associated in regard to any single object. Thus the 
sense of the Text comes to tliis—^Though the said concepts are not there (in 
the Wheel), yet through the fact that things are always perceived as distin¬ 
guished from each other, the Conception is understood to appertain to 
something external; so that the amenability to Verbal Expression, in the 
form of invariable association, is present (in the said Wheel). In reality, 
however, it is not amenable to Verbal Expression, because all sorts of 
Conceptual Content have disappeared from it. But, just as the denotation 
of words is admitted in common parlance as something nice, though not 
justified by reason,—in the same mamier, with a view to introducing 
the True Teaching, the Blessed Teacher, closing his eyes, in the manner 
of the elephant, to the true character of things, sought to express the 
true idea, throiigh a sort of illusion; and this simply because there is 
no other way of doing it.—Even though the form of the denotation of 
words is really superimposed upon it (as an illusion), yet, by reason of 
invariable association, it becomes indirectly related to the thing to be 
spoken of, and thus becomes the means of expressing it; and the thing, 
thus expressed, does become manifested, by virtue of the powers of the 
Teachers; hence there is no chance of being deceived (regarding the true 
nature of the thing spoken of).—^This is what has been thus declared by 
Tdyin—** By whichsoever name is a Phenomenon (or Entity or Manifestation) 
spoken of,—this Phenomenon does not really exist there; such is the 
phenomenal character of all phenomena —(2) 
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[Text 3.] Queation — ** Is this (Wheel of Causation) a mere verbal 
jugglery indulged in on account of the paucity of valid reasons in support, 
—^just as has been done by other philosophers assuming (without sufficient 
proof) their Categories ? Or is there any valid reason for accepting it ? ” 
The answer that there ia such valid reason is given in Text 3.—‘ Sparta, 
etc.’, 'It ia definitely cogniaed, etc ,'—^The compound ' Spa^palakaai^' 
is Karmadhdraya, meaning ‘ whose definition, character, is clear, i.e. well- 
defined ’; the * clearness ’ of the ‘ definition * is due to the fact that it is free 
from the three defects of being impoaaible (inapplicable), or too narrow or 
too wide; the definition of the Means of Right Cognition provided by other 
philosophers, on the other hand, is not ‘ clear *; the Text therefore has 
characterised its own Means of Cognition as ‘ clear Endowed with this 
character of being ‘ clearly defined ’ are the ‘ two Means of Cognition ’,—Sense- 
perception and Inference;—^by these is the Wheel of Causation 'd^nitely 
cognised ’; this will be explained under all the sections (as occasion presents 
itself). This also is approved by the Blessed Lord, who has declared thus-—* O 
Bhiksua, my word should be accepted after due investigation, not merely 
through regard for me; just as gold is accepted as real only after heating, cut¬ 
ting and rubbing on the touch-stone’.—As regards Senae-perceptiona, its defini¬ 
tion is that it should be free from ‘ mistake ’ and ‘conceptual content’ or ‘ deter¬ 
mination ’ ; this is exactly as declared by the Blessed Lord—^who has said 
that ‘ one who has the visual cognition cognises the Blue all right, but not as 
blue ’; the phrase * cognises the Blue ’ implies that the cognition does not 
apprehend an object other than its own, which indicates the fact of its being 
not mistaken (or wrong); and the other pliraso ‘ not as blue ’ denies the presence 
in the Cognition of any connection with the definite name ‘ blue *; which 
indicates the fact of its being non-conceptual or not-determinate (free from all 
association with words). As regards Inference, the definition of that also has 
been set forth by pointing out the nature of the Lihga (Inferential Indicative, 
‘Middle Term’, Probans); which has been thus set forth—‘The Lihga, 
Probans, is that which is (a) never non-concomitant with the Probandum, and 
(6) which is definitely known,—only then does it become the means of in¬ 
ferential cognition; this Probans, O Bhiksus, is sometimes Constructive, in all 
cases it is Destructive ’. Here tho invariable concomitance of the Probans 
with the Probandum is clearly asserted. This same condition has been stated 
in tho dictum that ‘ The Probans is the basis of Inference, when it is charac¬ 
terised by invariable concomitance ’; in this statement the Probandum has 
not been mentioned, because it is clearly indicated by the mention of the 
‘ invariable concomitance of the Probans * (which can only be with the 
Probandum).—^This Probans is divided into three kinds, distinguished accord¬ 
ing ^ |uch peculiarities as those of (1) nature, (2) effect and (3) non- 
avioreh i^l^ ^n ; the Probans called ‘ nature ’ has been indicated by the term 
‘ Oonstructive ’ in the phrase ‘ O Bhiksua, that which is Constructive *;— 
as for the Probans styled ‘ Effect * it has been illustrated in the following 
statement—‘ The presence of Fire is known through Smoke, the presence of 
Water is known through the line of White Cranes flying above; and the Bace 
(Ootra) of the Wise Bodhiaattva is known through certain signs *.—^Lastly, 
the Probans styled as ' a particular form of non-apprehension ’ has also 
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been explained in course of the denial of mere Non-apprehension by itself 
being a Means of Cognition; this has been declared in the following words 
—‘0 BhiksiLSy a Living Being cannot validly cognise a Living Being, or 
find a means of knowing it; if a Living Being validly copses a Living Being, 
he becomes destroyed; I alone would cognise a Living Being, or someone 
else if he were like me *. Herein we have the denial of the validity of 
mere Non-apprehension in general in regard to things beyond the ken (of 
ordinary men); the sentence ‘I alone, etc.* clearly shows the validity of 
particular cases of Non-apprehension.—^All this points to those sections of 
the Text that deal with Sense-perception (Chap. 17), Inference (Chap. 18) 
and other Means of Cognition (Chap. 20). 

Question —“ This IrUervolved Wheel of Causation^ —is it concomitant 
with any such generic character as ‘being an entity*, as declared by the 
Syadvddins (Jainas)? Or is it entirely unmixed (pure) in its essence ?—‘ What 
if it is the one or the other ? *—it is concomitant with anything, then 
there would be a cross-division between the definition of the Wheel and that 
of Sense-perception and the rest;—there would also be the incongruity that 
the cause would cease to bring about the effect, as there would be no difference 
between the Cause and Effect; and in that case the Wheel would not be ‘ defi¬ 
nitely cognised by means of the two Means of Cognition * (as stated in Text 3). 
Nor again, is it right to posit any such entity as the Intervolved Wheel of 
Causation ; because even if it is entirely unmixed in its essence,—^inasmuch 
as there would be no particular diversity among the auxiliary causes, there 
would be no possibility of its having any efficient activity (wliich is the charac¬ 
teristic of every entity) ; exactly as there is none in things admittedly non¬ 
productive.” 

In answer to this objection, we have the second line of Text 3-— 
‘ Aifi^yasdpif etc '—‘ It is not mixed up with the nature of anything else even in 
the slightest degree What is meant is as follows—^It is the latter of the two 
alternatives that we accept; and yet there is no room for the objections 
that have been urged against i t; this wo shall explain later on. The compound 
‘ mishribhutdparatmakah ' (in the Teout) is to be analysed as—‘ wherein the 
nature of anything else is not mixed up ’; that is, wherein there is not the 
slightest trace of the character of anything else, —for instance, that of the Cause 
in the Effect and so forth.—‘ In the slightest degree', —even in the most subtle 
form,—and not only in the form of many such extensive entities as * Being *, 
‘Knowable’ and so forth,—this is what is implied by the particle "apV, 
‘ even *. What is meant is that, if the form of a single entity were present in 
it, the entire world would enter into its essence. This the Author will explain 
later on. This is what has been thus declared by the Blessed Lord—* How can 
the Sprout be eternal ?—Since the Sprout is one thing and the Seed an en¬ 
tirely different thing. Verily the Sprout is not exactly the same thing as the 
Seed. So also is the Sprout unlike the Seed. Hence one thing (Seed) does 
not pass on into the essence of another thing*.—^This points to the Chapter 
dealing with the Examination of Syadvada (Chap. 20).—(3) 

Question —“The Skandha (Sensorial Phase) and the rest, are pure 
and unmixed in nature; even so, do they always remain unchanged in their 
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charaoter?—as has been declared by some persons who hold all things to 
be real entities, passing from one phase into another ? ” 

The answer that it is not so is provided by the word ‘ AaaiMcrdntim \ * it 
admits of no translocation^ (Text 4). What is meant is that, if there were 
translocation (passing from one phase into another), then, inasmuch as 
everything (every cause) would always exist in its entirety, there would 
be no Effect or Product, and hence no possibility of any ‘ Intervolved Wheel 
of Causation *.—^The word ‘ Asankrdnti * (in the Text) signifies ‘ that wherein 
there is no translocation ’—^i.e. passing from phase to phase,—‘ of the Skandha 
and other factors — [Page 14].—This has been declared by the Blessed 
Lord in the following words—* When the Eye is produced, it does not come 
out from anything else;—^when it is destroyed, it does not return to any¬ 
thing else; what happens, O Bhik^us^ is that the Eye, not having been in 
existence, comes into existence,—and having been in existence, it ceases to 
exist *.—This points to the Chapter dealing with the Examination of the Three 
Points of Time (Chapter 21 of the Text), 

Question —“ Then does it exist only at the time that it is actually seen ? 
As declared by the Chdrvdka (Materialist)—* Whence can there be any coming 
again for that which has been burnt and ceased to exist ? ’ 

The answer is supplied by the Text in the word ‘ anddyantam \ * it is 
without beginning, without end ’; the compound being analysed as ‘ that 
whose beginning and end are not This also has been pointed out by the 
Blessed Lord—‘O Bhiksus, the cycle of Births has no end and no begin¬ 
ning, etc. etc.’;—in this quotation the term ‘ avara ’ stands for end, and * agra * 
for beginning ; hence the negation of these two is what is spoken of as ‘ anava- 
rdgra \ This has been so asserted with reference to people who have not 
taken to the Noble Path; for those who have taken to the Noble Path, the 
Cycle of Birth has actually ceased. It is in view of this that it has been 
declared that—‘ For the childish jierson who knows not the true Dharma, 
the path of Birth and Rebirth is a long one —This points to the Section 
dealing with the Examination of the Philosophy of the Lokdyatas (Chapter 
22 of the Text), 

Question —“Is this Intervolved Wheel of Causation of the nature of an 
external object ? Or has it a purely subjective existence ? ” 

Answer — It is like the reflected image and other things (Text), This 
shows that it has a purely subjective existence. The sense therefore is that 
this has a purely subjective existence,—^just like the Reflected Image, Whirling 
Fire-Circle, the Fanciful City in the Sky and such other fanciful things. This 
has been thus declared by the Blessed Lord—‘ The external thing, as fancied 
by childish people, does not exist, it is only the Mind which, tossed about 
by Impressions, bears the semblance of the object and thus becomes oper¬ 
ative —This points to the Chapter on the Examination of the External World 
(Chap. 23, Text), 

Having thus shown that the Intervolved Wheel of Causation is entirely 
free from the webs of the fanciful assumption of things that Imve no existence, 
the Author sums up the whole idea in Sarvapra]^jj^ktf, etc,\ * It 

is absolutely free front the whole lot of itTsnf^ee^r&^he whole 
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lot of fantastic notions, like the idea of Primordial Matter being the cause 
of things and so forth. 

Question —“ Has this doctrine been realised by other teachers also, 
—like Shiva, Hiranyagarbha and the rest ? ** 

Answer —Not so; it has not been apprehended by others ; as a matter 
of fact, all other philosophical systems lay stress upon wrong notions of the 
Sold, and it is the Blessed Lord alone on w^hom this enlightenment has dawned. 
This is -what the Text means. This the Author will explain in the course 
of all the sections of his work.—(4) 


Question —** Was this doctrine of the Intervolved Wheel of Causation appre¬ 
hended by the Blessed Lord by Himself and then promulgated ? Or did he 
promulgate it on the basis of the Veda which is regarded by others as revealed 
(not the work of any Person) ?—^As declared by the followers of Jaimini— 
‘Thus as regards things that are beyond the roach of the Senses, there is 
no Person who has seen them directly; hence that man alone knows them 
rightly who knows them through the Eternal Word *.** 

The answer to this is—^Not so; *Svatantrashrutinihsafigah' — ^Indepen- 
dently of any self-sufficient revelation ’ (Text 5). The term ‘ Self-sufficient 
revelation * stands for the Veda whose authority is said to be self-suflficient,— 
that is the Eternal Word ;—‘ nihsanga ’ is one who is not dependent upon, not 
depending upon it, i.e. seeing things directly by himself ;—the Lord Himself 
promulgated the Doctrine of the Intervolved Wheel of Causation. As a matter 
of fact, there is no sentence or assertion that has not emanated from a Person; 
as has been declared by the Blessed Lord—* Those Great Sages, the Annnda- 
paurdims (Denizens of the Blissful Regions ?) are the authors of the Vedas 
and the promulgators of the Mantras'. What the Author means is that 
he is going to explain this later on.—^This points to the Section dealing with 
the Examination of the Self-sufficient Authority of the Revelations 
(contained under Chapter 19 of the Text). 

Question —“ For the Blessed Lord who had attained all his own ends, 
what was the need for promulgating this Doctrine of the Intervolved Wheel 
of Causation ? ” 

Answer—With a view to bringing about the Welfare of the World (Text 5). 
‘ Welfare of the World ’ is what is good for the world ; this ‘ Good * consists in 
the destruction of all Afflictions and Illusion, brought about by the due 
comprehension of the Right Doctrine of the Intervolved Wheel of Causation ;— 
the desire to bring this about is what is meant by the ‘ view to bring 
about ’;—this is the cause that led to the promulgation of the said Doctrine. 

Question —“ How is it known that the Lord had the desire to bring about 
the welfare of the world ? *’ 

Answer —‘ Supreme mercy having entered into His very soul through long 
innumerable cycles' (Text 6). The compound is to be analysed thus:— 
‘He whose supreme mercy *—* Mahddayd' —entered into His very essence, 
— (sdtmlbhutd) —through long (analpailf) innumerable cycles (kalpdsa'h* 
Ichyayaihk). This ‘ supreme mercy * of the Blessed Lord is inferred from the 
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fact that He did not renounce the work of doing good to other people, even 
though He had attained all His own ends.—(5) 

[Page 15.] Question —“ What did this Person &o^who had this supreme 
mercy entered into His very soul ? ’* 

Answer — 'Who propounded^ etc.\ —The term ‘who’, though a common 
pronoun, stands here for the Blessed Lord Buddha ; as no one else possesses 
the qualities described.— The Doctrine of the Intervolved Wheel of Causation ;— 
this term ^ pratUyasamutpdda ^ stands for the doctrine that the 'utpdda\ 

‘ causation ’ or ‘ origination * of the Skandhas (Sensory Aggregates or Phases) 
and other things takes place— 'prailtya *, i.e. on the basis of. Causal Ideations ; 
that is to say, who declared the Sensory Aggregates and other things to have 
been produced on the strength of Causal Ideations. Though the term ‘ Samut- 
pdda ’ (Origination or Causation) seems to have a negative (or exclusive) con¬ 
notation, yet what is really meant to be expressed by the term is the positive 
entity produced (by the Ideation), but viewed as excluding other aspects of it. 
—Or, the term ‘ Samulpdda * may be construed as ‘ Samulpadyate \ that which 
is produced^ the Product,—the term being formed with the ‘ Qhah ’ affix 
in the active sense, according to Panini’s Sutra ‘ Kftyalyuto hahuhim 
(3.3.113) —and this term ^Samutpddu^ thus explained is compounded with 
tho t(?rm 'pratUya\ according to Panini’s Sutra ^Sup-supd (2.1.4)*, or 
according to the rule governing such compounds as ' Mayuraryamsaka (2.1.72)*. 
—Or the term ‘ Samutpdda * may be taken by itself, not compounded with any 
other term.—^What is expressed by all this is the fact that the Blessed Lord has 
the fully equipped power of bringing about the welfare of others. So that 
what the phrase ‘ who propounded the said Doctrine of the Wheel of Causa¬ 
tion * means is that the Lord has acted towards the bringing about of the wel¬ 
fare of others. And what constitutes his action towards bringing about the 
welfare of others is this same teaching to others regarding the right path 
towards Heaven and Final Emancipation.—This has been thus declared— 
‘The act has to be done by yourselves, the Blessed Ones are only 
expounders ’. 

The equipment of this capacity to bring about the welfare of others 
consists of the capacity for the direct vision of Dharma and Supreme Mercy. 
Even a merciful Person, if he is devoid of the knowledge of Truth, would 
be unable to teach the Truth ; and, on tho other hand, even though one may 
possess the true knowledge of things, if he happen to be devoid of mercy, he 
would either give no teaching at all, or, even when teaching, might give such 
teaching as is harmful. Hence in the Blessed Lord, are present both these 
—Knowledge and Mercy—as equipment of His capacity to bring about 
the welfare of others. That He is possessed of the capacity for direct vision 
of Dharma has been indicated by the term (in the Text) ‘ independently 
of any self-sufficient revelation ’; and the presence of Supreme Mercy has been 
indicated by the term ‘ Supreme mercy having entered into His very Soul *. 

Question —“ As a matter of fact, this Bight Doctrine of the Intervolved 
Wheel of Causation has been taught also by other Persons—such as Bodhi- 
sattvas and Saints ; what peculiar excellence then does this constitute in the 
Blessed Lord Himself ? ” 
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Answer —^He is the Greatest of Expounders, Though it is true that 
the said Saints and others also have expounded the Doctrine of Intervolved 
Wheel of Causation, yet the Supreme Lord is the * Greatest * among them. 
The other persons coxild have no capacity to expound the said doctrine, except 
by reason of the fact that the essence of Dharma had been taught by the 
Supreme Lord.—Or the Supreme Lord—and none others—can be the 
* Greatest’, because He represents the highest stage in the ascending scale of 
the presence of Excellences and the absence of Defects; the others not being 
so.—^By thus pointing out the fact of the Blessed Lord being superior to 
the Saints and others, it is made clear that the Lord was equipped with a 
specially efficient intellect,—^this efficiency consisting in the destruction of all 
Dispositions, Afflictions and Ignorance regarding all cognisable things. If 
it were not for this, in what way would He be superior to other Saints t 
It is with a view to this that the Author has added the epithet * That Omni- 
soient Person * {Text 0). This points to the Chapter dealing with the proof 
for the existence of the Omniscient Being (under Chapter 2 on ‘ God ’ and 
Chap. 24). 

Question —“ What is it that is going to be done after bowing to the Omni¬ 
scient Person ? ” 

Answer—The ‘ Compendium of True Doctrines ’ is going to he composed. 
The ‘ True Doctrine ’ meant are all those that have been mentioned as the 
accompaniments of the Doctrine of the Intervolved Wheel of Causation ; as these 
alone are not wrong ;—the bringing together of these doctrines, which lie 
scattered, within a small compass is what is spoken of as ‘ Sangraha ’, ‘ Com¬ 
pendium and as this brief risumS is dealt with in a book, the book itself 
is spoken of as the Compendium ; just as the poem dealing with the Abduction 
of Sita is called the Sltd-harana (Sita’s Abduction).—Or, the term ‘ Tattva- 
sangraha ’ may be explained as the hook itself, in the sense that ‘ it deals, 
rightly and completely, with the True Doctrines’.— Is being composed; — 
the Present Tense has been used in reference to the time taken by the act 
of composing, from beginning to its completion.—(6) 


End of Introductory Section, 



CHAPTER I. 


Dealing with the Examination of the Doctrine of Primordial 

Matter. 

(A) 

The Statement of the Sdhkhya Doctrine of ‘ Prakrti * {Primordial Matter). 

TEXT (7). 

“It is out of Prakrti (Primordial Matter) itself alone, as 

EQUIPPED WITH ALL POTENCIES, THAT THE VARIOUS PRODUCTS EVOLVE, 
REALLY HAVING THEIR ESSENCE IN THAT SAME MATTER.*'— (7) 

COMMENTARY. 

In order to show that there is no functioning of Primordial Matter, the 
Author proceeds to set forth the Sdnkhya theory regarding it, in Text (7). 
—That which is equipped —endowed with all such potencies —productive 
of the host of products such as the Mahat (Cosmic Intelligence) and the rest, 
—such is Pradhdna, Primordial Matter, which consists of the Attributes 
of ‘Harmony’, ‘Energy’ and ‘Inertia’, in the state of equilibrium? 
and it is from out of this that the Cosmic Intelligence and other Evolutes 
evolve ;—such is the view of the Followers of Kapila. —^The emphasising of 
‘ Primordial Matter alone ’ is for the purpose of excluding such agencies as 
those of Time, A Personality and the like;—^t he addition of the term ‘ Kivaldt 
‘itself’, is meant to exclude the ‘God’ postulated by the Theistic Sdnkhya 
(Yoga). — Evolve, —are produced, directly or indirectly. The process of thisr 
Evolution is as follows:—Out of Pradhdna (Primordial Matter) first of all 
evolves Buddhi (Cosmic Intelligence);—out of Cosmic Intelligence, evolves 
AhaMdra (the I-principle);—out of the I-principle evolve the five Tanmdtras 
(Rudimentary Substances), consisting of Sound, Touch, Taste, Colour, and 
Odour—and also the eleven Sense-organs ; —the five Organs . of Sensation, 
in the shape of the Organ of Hearing, of Touch, of Vision, of Taste and of 
Smell,—^the five Organs of Action, in the shape of Organs of Speech, Hands, 
Feet, Excretory Organ and the Generative Organ;—and Mind is the 
eleventh.—Out of the five Rudimentary Substances evolve the five Gross 
Substances, — Akdsha out of Sound-rudiment, Air out of Touch-rudiment, 
Fire out of Colour-rudiment, Water out of Taste-rudiment and Earth out of 
Odour-rudiment. 

This is as declared by Ishvarakrpyi (in the Sdnkhyakdrikd, 22)—‘ From 
Primordial Matter issues the Great Principle (Cosmic Intelligence); thence 
the I-principle; thence the Group of Sixteen; from among tins Group of 
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Sixteen, out of five, issue the five Gross Substances Here the term 
^ Mdhd^n ‘ Great Principle stands for Buddhi, the Cosmic Intelligence ; this 
Cosmic Intelligence fimctions in the form of such conception or determination 
of things as ‘ tliis is a jar ‘ this a piece of cloth —The I-principle functions in 
the form of such notions as ‘ I am handsome ’, ‘ I am presentable —The Mind 
functions in the form of Reflection ; for instance, a boy happens to hear that food 
is to be had in another village, and this gives rise to his reflection in the form 
* I shall go there, I wonder if there would be curds and molasses or curds 
only ’; that which functions thus as Reflection is the Mind.—Such is to be 
understood the distinction among Cosmic Intelligence, I-principle and Mind, 
The rest (of Ishvarakr^a's Kdrikd) is easily intelligible. 

These entities, Cosmic Intelligence and the rest, along with Primordial 
Matter and the Spirit make up the twenty-five Principles (or Realities, Real 
Entities) of these philosophers. To this end, it has boon declared that— 
‘ One who knows the twenty-five Principles,—be he addicted to any life-stage, 
being either a Hermit (wearing knotted locks), or a Wandering Mendicant 
(with shaven head), or a Householder (wearing the top-knot),—becomes liber¬ 
ated; there is no doubt on tliis point’. 

All these various Products evolving out of Primordial Matter are not 
entirely distinct from their Cause,—as are the Products postulated by the 
Bauddhas ; —they are, in fact, of the same esstmeo ; i.e. they have their essence 
in that same, —Primordial Matter; such is the analysis of the compound 
‘ tadrupdh ’ (in the Text). The products are of the same essence as Primordial 
Matter, in the sense that they are all made up of the Three Attributes, For 
instance, in the ordinary world, it is foimd tluit the Prodiict is of the same 
essence as the Cause; e.g, the cloth woven out of black yarns is black, 
and that woven out of white yarns is white. And Primordial Matter is 
made up of the Three Attributes;—and all that is manifested, in the form 
of Cosmic Intelligence, I-principle, Rudimentary Substances, Sense-organs 
and Gross Substance, is also found to be made up of the Throe Attributes, 
hence it is that all this latter is of the same essence as Primordial Matter.— 
Similarly, Primordial Matter is not-distinguishable; that is to say, it cannot 
be distinguished that ‘ these are the Three Attributes, Harmony and the 
rest (constituting the Unmanifest Primordial Matter), and these are the 
Cosmic Intelligence and the rest constituting the Manifest in fact, the 
notion always is that ‘ the Attributes are the Manifest, and the Manifest 
is the Attributes —^Further, both these,—the Manifest and the Unmanifest 
—^are Objective, because they have the character of objects of enjoyment 
(experience, for the Spirit).—Both again are common, —to all Spirits; just 
as the Malla-ddsl (the Slave-girl who is the common property of several 
men).—^It is also insentient, as it cannot feel pleasure or pain or delusion. 
—It is productive ; that is, Primordial Matter is productive of Cosmic Intelli¬ 
gence, Cosmic Intelligence produces the I-principle, the I-principle produces 
the Rudimentary Substances and the Eleven Sense-organs; and the Rudi¬ 
mentary Substances produce the Gross Substances.—^Thus all these various 
Products evolve, all having the same essence as Primordial Matter,— 
inasmuch as they also are constituted by the Three Attributes (are non- 
■distinguishable, objective, common, insentient and productive). This has 
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been thus declared (by Ishvarakr^na, in Kdrikd 11)—‘ The Manifest is with 
the Three Attributes, undistinguishable, objective, common, insentient and 
productive; so also is Primordial Matter; the Spirit is the reverse and yet 
also similar 

The following question has been raised—“ If the Products are of the 
same essence as Primordial Matter, then how is it that in this Philosophy 
a distinction has been made between the Manifest (Product) and the Un* 
manifest (Cause) ? For instance, it has been declared by Ishvarahrma (in 
his Kdrikd ] 0)—‘ The Manifest is with came, not eternal, not-pervasive, mobile, 
multiform, dependent, soluble, composite, subordinate ; the Unmanifest is the 
reverse of this The meaning of this is as follows ;—^It is the Manifest 
alone that has a cause ; e.g. Cosmic Intelligence is ‘ with cause ’—^i.e. has its 
cause in Primordial Matter; the I-principle has its cause in Cosmic Intelli¬ 
gence ; the Five Rudimentary Substances and the Eleven Sense-organs 
have their cause in the I-principle; and the Gross Substances have their 
ca\iso in the Rudimentary Substances. The Unmanifest, however, is not 
so (having no cause), because it is never produced, having no beginning.— 
Primordial IMatter and Spirit sxibsist everywhere, in heaven, in sky and on 
Earth, pervading all things;—not so the Manifest, which, in fact, is non-perva- 
sive in character.—Then again, in the course of Birth and Rebirth, the Manifest, 
equipped, in the form of the Subtle Body, with the thirteen-fold body con¬ 
sisting of Cosmic Intelligence, I-principle, the Sense-organs, actively moves 
along (from birth to birth); not so the Unmanifest ; because, being all-per¬ 
vading, it cannot be mobile. —Further, the Manifest is actually found to 
bo multiform, through such diversity as is involved in the notions of the Cosmic 
Intelligence, T-principle and the rest;—^not so the Uninanifest, which in 
one and the same form, is the cause productive of all the throe Regions.— 
Then the Manifest is ‘ dependent —that which is produced out of another 
thing is dependent upon this latter ;—not so the Unmanifest ; as it is not a 
product.—The Manifest again is ‘ soluble in the sense that it goes 
into dissolution ; for instance, at the time of the Universal Dissolution, 
the Gross Substances become dissolved into Rudimentary Substances, 
the Rudimentary Substances and Sense-organs into the I-principle, tho I- 
principle into Cosmic Intelligence, and the Cosmic Intelligence into Primor¬ 
dial Matter ; the Unmanifest however never goes into Dissolution ; as it 
has no cause into which it could become merged.—Further, the Manifest 
is ‘ composite being made up of such components as Sound, Touch, 
Colour, Taste and Odour; not so the Unmanifest, as Sound and the 
rest are not found to bo present in the constitution of Primordial Matter. 
—Lastly, just as, while the father is alive, the son is not his own master, 
so also the Manifest is always ‘subordinate’, resting always on its Cause; 
not so the Unmanifest, because it is eternal and hence not subservient 
to any Cause ”. 

The answer to this is supplied in the Text, by the word ‘ Bhdvatah *; 
—‘ bhdvatah ’ means that ‘ in reality ’ there is sameness of essence, and yet 
there is nothing incongruous in the idea that there is distinction into ‘ Cause 
and Effect’, based upon the diversity of modifications.—Or, the term ^bhdvatah* 
may mean ‘by their nature’,—the sense being that by their very nature. 
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consisting of the Three Attributes, the things operate only in that form,^ 
which is the same as that of Primordial Matter. What is meant is that, 
the diversity found in the World in the shape of the ‘ Great Principle * (Cosmic 
Intelligence) and other products is due to the predominance or otherwise of 
one or the other of the Three Attributes of Harmony, Energy and Inertia. 
Thus it becomes finally established that the Product always exists in the form 
of the Cause.—(7) 

Question —“ How is it known that the Effect (Product) exists even before 
it is produced ? *’ 

Answer — 


TEXT (8). 

‘‘ Ip the Effect were non-existent, potentially, in the form of 
THE Cause,—^then it could not be produced ; because it 

WOULD HAVE NO FORM AT ALL, BEING LIKE THE 

Sky-Lotus '"—( 8 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

For proving the existence of the Effect (even prior to its production), 
the other Philosophers (Sdnkhyas) have put forward the following five reasons 
(as stated in Sdnkhyakdrikd, 9)—“(1) Because what is non-existent cannot 
be produced,—(2) because there is always recourse to the Cause,—(3) because 
all things are not possible,—(4) because the efficient can produce only that 
for which it is efficient,—and (5) because the Effect is of the essence of the 
Cause,—therefore the Effect must be existent (even before it is produced).” 

(1) In support of the first reason, the following explanation has been 
provided (by the Text) in the words— If the Effect were non-existent, etc, — 
That is to say, if the Effect did not already exist in the form of the Cause, 
even prior to its production, then it could not be produced; as it would be 
like the Shy-lotus (a non-entity). This reasoning is formulated as follows ;— 
What is non-existent cannot be produced,—^as for instance, the Sky-lotus, 
—^prior to its production, the Effect is non-existent, according to the other 
party,—Whence the acceptance of the other party’s view would lead to a 
contingency contrary to the universal proposition (set forth above as the 
Major Premiss);—as a matter of fact, no such contingency does arise;—hence 
it becomes established that whatever effect is produced in the shape of such 
Effects as Oil and the like, by such causes as Sesamum and the like, did exist 
even before the said production.” 

Potentially —i.e. in the form of the latent potency; as regards 
actual appearance (manifestation), even the followers of Kapila do not regard 
the Effect to have existed prior (to the actual production). 

Because it would have no form at all ,—^which means that, if the Effect 
had no existence, then it could not have any form at all.—(8) 
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In support of the second reason set forth [as above, in Sdnkhyakdrikd^ 
9, ** Because there is always recourse to the Cause**], the following argument 
has been put forward (by the Sdnkhya ):— 

TEXT (9). 

How IS IT THAT PEOPLE HAVE RECOURSE TO ONLY SPECIFIC CAUSES, 

IN THE SHAPE OF SUCH DIVERSE THINGS AS THE PaDDY-SBBD AND 
THE LIKE, AND NOT ANY OTHER,—EVEN THOUGH THE NON¬ 
EXISTENCE (OF THE DESIRED EFFECT OR PRODUCT) 

IS EQUAL (everywhere) ? ” 

COMMENTARY. 

“ If the Effect were non-existent, then people would not have had recourse 
to only specific causes (productive of particular Products). For instance, 
when a man wants paddy-grains, he takes up paddi/-seeds, not Kodrava- 
seeds; when a man, thinking of feeding Brahrnaiias the next day, wishes to 
have curds ready for the purpose, he secures a supply of milk, not water. As 
regards the * non-existence * of the Paddy-grain or the Curd, this ‘ non-exist¬ 
ence* (according to the Opponent) is there as much in the Paddy-seed as 
in the Xodmm-seed (and as much in milk as in water); then how is it that 
though the ‘ non-existence ’ of the Paddy-grain and other products is eqtial 
everywhere (in the Paddy-seed as well as in other seeds), yet it is only the 
specific seeds that are secured; the persons wanting the paddy-grain could 
secure the Kodrava and other seeds also,—^inasmuch as the Paddy-grain 
would be as ‘ non-existent * in these latter as in the Paddy-seeds.—^If it be 
urged that those other seeds are not secured by people because the desired 
grain is not there in them,—then, in that case, the person wanting paddy- 
grain also should not secure the Paddy-seed, as the desired grain is not there 
also (according to the Opponent),—exactly as in the Kodrava-seed. But 
tliis is what never happens. Hence it follows that the particular Effect 
{Paddy-grain) is actually present in the particular Cause (Paddy-seed).**—(9) 

In support of the third reason (set forth in Sdhkhyakdrikd, 9, ‘ became 
all things are not possible ’), the following explanation is provided :— 

TEXT (10). 

Everything likely to be produced wouxd be produced from 

EVERYTHING ; BECAUSE THE NEGATION OF CO-ESSENTIALITY IS 
EQUALLY PRESENT IN EVERYTHING.”— (10) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘‘If it is your view that the Effect that is produced has been non-existent 
(before production), then, under that view, every product, in the shape 
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of gold, silver and the rest, would be produced from all things, such as grass, 
dust, clods and the rest;—why ?— became the negation of co^essentiality 
is equally present in everything; that is, the negation or absence of the charac¬ 
ter of being co-essential with,—of the same essence as—^the Grass and the 
rest is equally present in everything that is likely to be produced. In the 
preceding text, the incongruity was indicated through the Cause, and 
in the present text, it is indicated through the Effect; such is the difference 
between the two.—And yet, as a matter of fact, everything is not produced 
from everything. Hence it follows that the natural law is that one effect 
is produced from one cause becaxise it is only in that cause that that effect 
already exists (in a latent form).”—(10) 


The; following might be urged (against the Sdnhhya view):—‘The 
potency of Causes is such as is restricted to specific Effects; hence, even though 
the Effect has been non-existent, yet it is only some one effect, an actual 
Product, that is produced,—and not an absolute non-entity, like the Sky- 
lotm ; this is the reason why only a specific cause is secured (for the production 
of a particular effect), that one which is efficient for the purpose, not anything 
at random; so that particular effects are produced from particular causes, 
and not every effect from every cause ”. 

Having this objection in view, the Sdnkhya, under the pretext of answer¬ 
ing it, puts forward the following arguments in support of the fourth reason 
sot forth [in the Sdnkhyakdrlkdt 9 : ‘ Because the efficient can do that only for 
which it is effiemU'}, 


TEXT (11). 

‘‘ Because the potencies of these things are restricted in their 
SCOPE, therefore it is not as has been urged ; HENCE IT 
DOES NOT ANSWER OUR ARGUMENT. BECAUSE POTENT 
CAUSES PRODUCE ONLY SUCH EFFECT AS IS 
AMENABLE TO THEIR POTENCY.” —(11) 

COMMENTARY. 

Of these thingsf —i.e. of things that are held to be causes.— It is not as 
has been urged ;—i.e. the objection urged does not affect the Sa/hkhya position ; 
hence it is not a suitable answer to our argument made by the Bauddha and 
others.—^Why ?—Because even potent Causes, when producing their effects, 
produce only such effects as are amenable to their action, and not what 
is not so amenable.—(11) 

[Says the Opponent to the Sdiikhya]—** Who has said that causes produce 
effects which they are not efficient to produce,—^that you are denying it here ? 
All that is said is that they also produce such effects as have been non- 
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existent; and that such previously non-existent effect is quite amenable to 
the potency of the cause **. 

To this the Scinkhya makes the following reply:— 


TEXT (12). 


‘‘That to which no peculiarity can be attributed, which is 

FORMLESS AND UNMODIFIABLE,—^HOW COULD SUCH A THING BE 
PRODUCED BY CAUSES,—^WHEN ANY MODIFICATION 
WOULD INVOLVE THE LOSS OF ITS VERY 
ESSENCE ? ”—(12) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Sdnkhya reasons as follows :—** The acceptance of the view that 
the Effect produced has been non-existent implies that causes produce an 
effect which is incapable of being produced by them. For instance, that 
which is non-existent is formless —i.e. characterless;—that which is formless 
is, like the Hare's Horn,, something to which no peculiarity can be attributed, 
—i.e. which cannot bo regarded as having any characteristics;—and tliat 
to which no peculiarity can be attributed must be unmodifiable, immutable,— 
like Akdsha ;—how can such a thing, wliich has not acquired a specific form, 
bo produced by any cause ?—It might be argued that ‘ from the fact of its 
being perceived in its existing state (after being produced) it follows that 
it does become modified'*, —^^Fhe answer to that is that any modification would 
involve the loss of its very essence. If modification is admitted, then its very 
essence, —essential character, which is described as consisting of formlessness, 
—would become lost. As a matter of fact, unless the non-existent thing 
has relinquished its essential character (of formlessness), it cannot become 
existent ; and if it does relinquish the essential cliaracter, then it would not 
bo true that the non-existent (formless) thing has become existent (with form); 
the form of the Existent is entirely different from the form of the non-existent, 
—^the two being mutual contradictories. Hence what is non-existent cannot 
be produced. If it be admitted that a Oatxse can produce such a tiling—then 
it would be admitted that Causes actually produce only such tilings as are 
incapable of being produced ! Certainly what is incapable of being produced 
can never be produced; as we find in the case of the Sky-lotus, From all 
this it follows that the Sdnkhya argument (the fourth in the Kdrikd) is un¬ 
answerable.”—(12) 

In support of the fifth reason [stated in the Sdihkhyakdrikd, 9— Because 
^he effect is of the essence of the Caiwe]—we have the following— 
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TEXT (13). 

Thus the Effect being impossible, what would that be by peo- 

DUCING WHICH ANYTHING WOULD BE A CaUSE ? As A CONSEQUENCE, 

IT CANNOT BE POSSIBLE TO ADMIT THE CAUSAL CHAEACTEE OF 
EVEN SUCH THINGS AS THE SbED AND THE 
LIKE.”—(13) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thy>3t —i.e. in accordance with the reason explained in the preceding 
text; or on account of the four Reasons stated above (by the Sdnkhya)^ — 
the Effect being absolutely impossible, under the theory that ‘ the Effect is 
non-existent (prior to its production) — what would that be by producing which, 
the Seed and other things would be a Caused Hence it would be possible to 
assert that the Seed and other such things cannot be ‘ Causes *, because their 
effect is non-existent, like the Sky-lotus. And yet such an assertion is impos¬ 
sible. Hence it becomes established that the contrary view is the right one, 
that the Effect exists even prior to its actual production.—(13) 

The following argument might be urged (against the Sdnkhya) —“It 
may be taken as established that the Effect is existent ; but how is it proved 
that all the diverse Products emanate from Primordial Matter itself ? ” 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 

TEXT (14). 

'‘All THAT IS Manifest is cleaely known to be homogeneous 

WITH PlEASUEE and THE BEST, FEOM THE FACT OF THE EfFECT 
being FOUND TO BE THE PEODUOT OF SATISFACTION, 

Ieeitation and Dejection, etc.”— (14) 
COMMENTARY. 

As proofs of the existence of Primordial Matter, the following five 
affirmative arguments have been set forth by the other philosophers (Sdn- 
khyas), detailed as below (in Sdhkhyakdrikd, 16-16)—‘ (1) Because the various 
Products are finite,—(2) because they are homogeneous,—(3) because activity 
is due to efficiency (potency),—(4) because there is distinction between 
Cause and Effect,—and (6) because there is merging of the entire world 
(of effects),—^therefore the Unmanifest (Primordial Matter) exists*.—^The 
meaning of this is as follows:— 

(1) Primordial Matter exists,— becatise the various Products are finite. 
In this world it has been seen that a thing that has a producer is always 
finite; for instance, the Potter takes up earth-clods which are finite and 
produces the Jar, which again is finite containing a seer or two seers and a 
half (of water); the ‘ Manifest * consisting of Cosmic Intelligence and the rest, 
is found to be finite,—Cosmic Intelligence being only one, the I-principle being 
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only one, the Rudimentary Substances being only five^ the Sense-organs being 
only eleven, the Gross Substances being only jive. Hence, through Inference, 
we prove it that Primordial Matter does exist, and it produces the Manifest* 
which is finite. If Primordial Matter were not there, then all this Manifest 
wordd not be finite (would be without any definite size). 

(2) For the following reason also. Primordial Matter must be there— 
Because the various Proditcta are found to be homogeneous. As a matter of 
fact, whenever something is found to belong to a certain genus, it is bound 
to have emanated from a Cause consisting of that Genus; for instance, when 
tilings like the Jar and the Saucer are found to belong to the Genus ‘ Clay ’, 
they are the products of the Cause consisting of Clay. The Manifest in 
question is found to be homogeneous with—^permeated by—such Genuses 
(Generic entities) as ‘ Pleasiue *, ‘Pain’ and ‘Delusion’;—how?—^because 
of its being found to be the product of Composure, Distress and Dejection. 
Thus Composure, Buoyancy, Attachment, Delight and Affection are the 
products of the Sattva-Attribute (Harmony); as a matter of fact, Composure 
(Happiness) is actually spoken of as Sattva (Harmony); similarly Irritation, 
Emaciation, Piercing Pain, Numbness, Anxiety, Calamity, and Impetuosity are 
products of the Bajas-Attribute (Energy); and Pain is spoken of as ‘ Energy ’; 
—Depression, Concealment, Despondency, Disgust and I-<ethargy are the 
products of the TamaS’Attribute (Inertia); and Inertia is spoken as 
‘ Delusion ’. All this— Composure, Irritation and Dejection —is found to 
be the Product of Cosmic Intelligence and the rest (constituting the ‘ Mani¬ 
fest’); and from this it is inferred that these are only particular phases of 
‘ Pleasiure ’, ‘ Pain ’ and ‘ Delusion ’ (as representing the throe Attributes 
of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, respectively). And from the fact of their l>eing 
products of ‘ Pleasure ’, etc. it follows that they are ‘ homogeneous ’ with 
‘Pleasiue’, etc.; and from this ‘homogeneity’, it also follows that they 
have emanated from a Source (C’ause) which is constituted of these (Pleasure, 
etc.); this having been established, it also follows by implication that tliis 
Source or Cause must be Primordial Matter. Thus it is established that Pri¬ 
mordial ^Matter exists—by the fact that the diverse products are fourul to be 
homogeneous. 

(3) For the following reason also. Primordial Matter must exist:— 
Because activity is due to efficiency ;—in the ordinary world, when a man 
takes up an activity, it is only when ho has the efficiency (or capacity) for 
it; for instance, the Weaver taking up the \vork of cloth-weaving. By this 
we infer that Primordial Matter has the efficiency (or Capacity) by virtue 
of which it produces the ‘ Manifest ’;—this efficiency (or Cafmcity) cannot 
be there without a substratum; hence we conclude that there is Primordial 
Matter wherein the said efficiency subsists. 

(4) For the following reason also Primordial Matter must exist:— 
Because there is distinction between Cause and Effect. In this world, it is found 
that there is distinction between Cause and Effect; e.g. the Clay is the Cause, 
the Jar is the Effect ; and this Effect has a character entirely different from 
that of the Cause; e.g. the Jar has the capacity to contain Honey, Water 
and Milk, while Clay has no such capacity. Similarly seeing the Effect, 
in the shape of the ‘ Manifest ’ in question, we infer that there is 

3 
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Primordial Matter out of which is produced the Product in the shape of 
Cosmic Intelligence and the rest. 

(6) For the following reason also, Primordial Matter must exist:— 
Became there is merging of the entire world ; the term * Vaishvarupya^ ‘ Entire 
World stands for the tliree Regions (Heaven, Earth and Nether World); 
all these, at the time of Dissolution, merge into something; for instance, 
the five Gross Substances merge into the Rudimentary Substances,—the five 
Rudimentary Substances and the Sense-organs merge into the I-principle, 
—the I-principle merges into Cosmic Intelligence ; thus the whole of the 
Three Worlds become merged; ‘merging* means non-differentiatlon, as 
for instance, in the state of Milk, the differentiation is not possible, that 
Milk is different from Curd; similarly at the time of Universal Dissolution, 
no such discrimination is possible as that ‘ this is Manifest (Product) and that 
is Unmanifest (Cause) From this we conclude that there is such an entity 
as Primordial Matter wherein Cosmic Intelligence and the rest (making 
up the Manifest) become merged, incapable of being distinguished. 

Oiu* Teacher (Shdniaraksita)^ however, has mentioned (in the Text) 
only one reason—that of Homogeneity, which is meant to imply tJie others 
also. 

In the Text, in the phrase ‘ Pleasure and the rest ’, the term ‘ the rest* 
includes Pain and Delusion; —the term * Manifest' stands for all the entities, 
from Cosmic Intelligence down to the Gross Substances.—The plirase ‘ is 
clearly known' means is distinctly perceived; —how?— "from the fact of the 
Effect, etc. etc'; the term 'etcetera' is connected with each member of the 
compound (Composure, etc., Irritation, etc. and Dejection, etc.). This 
is as we have already explained above.—(14) 


Having established the validity of the reason ‘ On account of homogeneity 
the Text sets forth (on behalf of the Sdhkhya) the full argument in support 
of their doctrine.— 


TEXT (15). 

“ Thus, the whole (Manifest) must be taken as having emanated- 
FROM something MADE UP OF THE SAID (PLEASURE, ETC.),— 
BECAUSE THE SAID GENERIC CHARACTER IS FOUND PRESENT 
IN IT,—^JUST AS IN THE CASE OF THE JaR AND OTHER 
THINGS; AND THIS SOMETHING IS Primordial 

Matter —so say the followers of 
Kapila, —(15) 

COMMENTARY. 

* The whole must, etc.'; —i.e. emanated from a Cause which is made 
up of Pleasure and the rest;—^this sentence states the Conclusion to be proved. 
—^The Probans (Reason) in support of the conclusion is stated in the words— 
* Because the said generic character is found present in it ;—that is, it is all 
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permeated by the generic character of being made v/p of the Three Attributes ; 
—just as in the case of the Jar and other things ;—i.e. such diverse products as 
the Jar and the rest.—And this Cause made up of the Three Attributes is Pri¬ 
mordial Matter;— so say the followers of Kapila, —i.e. the SdhJehyas offer 
the said explanation.—(16) 



(B) 

Refutation of the Sdnkhya Doctrine. 


COMIMENTARY. 

With the words ‘ Tadatra \ the Author begins the Refutation (of the 
Sdhkhya Philosophy).— 

TEXT (16). 

In answer to this, the wise ones declare that the argument 
THAT has been URGED (BY THE Sdnkhya AGAINST THE DOCTRINE 

THAT THE EFFECT IS NON-EXISTENT PRIOR TO ITS PRODUCTION) 

IS EQUALLY APPLICABLE TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE Existence 

OF THE Effect. And the answer that you would 

HAVE TO that ARGUMENT WOULD EQUALLY APTLY 
BE THE ANSWER OF THE WISE ONES ALSO.—(16) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been asserted (by the Sdnkhya) that ‘‘ The various products eman¬ 
ating from Primordial Matter and other Causes, are of the same essence 
as those Causes —^In regard to this, we proceed to consider the following 
points :—If these diverse Effects are of the same essence as Primordial Matter, 
then how is it that they emanate from it as its effects ? When one thing 
is non-different from (of the same essence as) another, it cannot be its cause 
or effect; because the Cause and its Effect must be totally different in charac¬ 
ter from one another. If it were not so, how could there be any clear concep¬ 
tion as to one thing being the ‘ Cause ’ and another the ‘ Effect ’ ? In that case, 
how could there be any such deduction as that made by you—(a) that Pri¬ 
mordial Matter must always be the Cause^ (6) that the group of sixteen, 
consisting of the five Gross Substances and eleven Sense-organs must always 
be the Effect, and (c) that among Cosmic Intelligence, I-principle and Rudi¬ 
mentary Substances, one is the Effect of what precedes, and the Came of 
what follows it ? This deduction has been thus formulated (in the Sdnkhya- 
kdrikd, 3)—“Primordial jMatter is never a Product—the group of seven 
consisting of the Cosmic Intelligence and the rest are both Product 
and Productive—the group of sixteen is always Product;—the Spirit 
is neither Product nor Productive ”.—In fact (under the Sdnkhya Doctrine) 
everything would be equally liable to be the Cause or Effect of every¬ 
thing else. Or, the character of Cause and Effect being always relative, 
—and (under the Sdnkhya doctrine of nil things being of the same essence) 
there being no entirely different thing to be conceived of as in relation to 
another,—all things would, like the Spirit, be ‘ neither Product nor Pro¬ 
ductive *; otherwise the Spirit also might be spoken of as ‘ Product * and 
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‘ Productive It has been said that—‘ When Rudrila asserted that what is 
Curd is Milk and what is Milk is Curd, he gave evidence of his being 
Vindhyavdain, an inhabitant of the wilds of the Vindhya Hills *.♦ 

[Under Sdidchyakdrilcd, 10] it has been declared that the Manifest 
has the character of being ‘ caused ’ and the rest, and the Unmanifest is the 
reverse of all this ;—this also is mere childish prattle. As a matter of fact, 
when one thing is not different in nature from another thing, it cannot be 
contrary to this latter; because ‘ contrariness ’ consists in difference of nature; 
otherwise, there would be an end to all notions of ‘ difference ’; and as a conse¬ 
quence, there would be no grounds for accepting any difference among the 
Attributes of Harmony, Energy and Inertia (which are insentient) on the one 
hand and the sentient Spirits on the other ; and the whole universe would be 
uniform; this would involve the contingency of the whole being produced 
and also destroyed at one and the same time. That all these contingencies 
would follow would bo due to the fact that the notion of all kinds of ‘ Non- 
difforence ’ must share the same fate (of being accepted or rejected). From 
this it follows that the ‘ Unmanifest’ also, like the ‘ Manifest *, should possess 
the qualities of being ‘ w ith cause ’ and the rest (w^hich have been attributed 
to the ‘ Manifest ’ only), for the simple reason that the form (essence) of the 
Unmanifest is not different from that of the ‘Manifest’;—or (conversely) 
the ‘ Manifest * should, like the ‘ Unmanifest ’, possess the qualities of being 
‘ wdthont cause * and the rest, on the ground of its form being not different 
from the Unmanifest; both these imivorsal affirmative propositions would 
have to bo a(X!e[)ted; otherwise undesirable contingencies would arise.—^I'hon 
again, in ordinary w’orldly experience, the relation of Cause and Effect is 
always apprehended on the basis of well-ascertained positive and negative con¬ 
comitance ; while as regards the subject under discussion. Cosmic Intelligence 
and other things are not ordinarily known to be produced from such causes 
as Primordial Matter and the rest. Nor again is any eternal tiling found 
to have the natiue of a Cause, on the basis of which the fact of the diverse 
Products being produced out of Primordial Matter (which is eternal) could 
be admitted. And the reason for this lies in the fact that, if an eternal thing 
is capable of any effective action, any idea of its operations being gradual or 
non-gradual (simultaneous), would involve self-contradictions. 

The following argument might be urged—“ The relation of Cause and 
Effect that we postulate is not based upon the idea that the Cause produces 
something that did not exist before at all; and it is only such causal relation 
that w^ould be incompatible w'ith the non-difference in essence {form); — 
what we do assert is that Primordial Matter undergoes modification into 
the form of Cosmic Intelligence and other Products,—-just as the Coiled 
SerpeifU uncoils itself and becomes modified into the Elongated Serpent, —and 
it is in this sense that it is called the ‘ Cause ’ of Cosmic Intelligence and other 


* There appears to be a pun here upon the name ‘ Vindhyavdsin*; Vindhya 
is the name given to the Vindhya Hills, so the direct meaning of the term * Vindhya- 
vaaitd ’ would be the character of being a denizen of the wilds of the Vindhya Range ; 
the indirect inuendo is to the Sdnkhya author who gave expression to the opinion 
referred to here; his name w€is Vindhyavdsin. See Foreword, page LXI. 
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Products; and these. Cosmic Intelligence and the rest, being of the nature 
of modificcUionSt are called its ‘ Effect ’ (or Product);—and there is nothing 
self-contradictory (or incongruous) in such modification^ even though there 
be non-difference (between the original and its modification).” 

This cannot be right; as under such circumstances, there can be no ‘ modi¬ 
fication Because if there were Modification, it could come about either 
on the abandoning of the original form, or on the non-abandonment of it. 
If it were to come without the abandoning of the original form, then there 
would be a commixture of the two forms (original and modified); and it would 
be possible to perceive youth at the time of old age. If, on the other hand, 
Modification were to come after the abandoning of the original form, then 
this would involve the loss of form (of the original); so that it would mean 
that the previous form has been destroyed and a new and different form has 
come about; so that it could not bo proved that any one thing is the ‘ modi¬ 
fication ’ of another.—Then again, you explain ‘ modification * to consist 
in a change in the original itself into something else ;—now would this change 
be in part or in whole ? It could not bo in party because there are no parts 
(in Primordial Matter); nor could it be in wholes because that would mean 
the production of an entirely new thing and the consequent destruction 
of the original. Hence it cannot be right that there is change of the same 
thing; as it involves the notion of the coming into existence of an entirely 
different character (and thing). 

It might be argued that—“ What is meant is that while the tiling itself 
remains constant, one property of it disappears and another property 
appears, and this (variation of the Property) is what is called Modification ; and 
it does not mean that the very essence of the thing itself becomes different 

This also cannot be right. Because when the Property appears and dis¬ 
appears, would that Property be something different, or non-different, from 
the thing itself (in which it appears and disappears) ?—If it were something 
different, then the thing itself remaining exactly the same, how can it be said 
to be modified ? When two such things as Cloth and Horse, which are 
entirely different from the Jar and other things, are produced or destroyed, 
it is not regarded as a modifi,cation of the Jar and other things. If it were 
so regarded, it would lead to an absiu’dity. It might be argued that—” if 
this line of argument were adopted, then the Spirit also would be ‘ modi¬ 
fiable ’; inasmuch as the properties related to the Spirit actually appear and 
disappear, which would mean ‘ modification ’ of the Spirit itself, not of anything 
else ”.—^Not so, we reply. As no relationship can subsist either in an entity 
or a non-entity, there can be nothing that could have any relationship at 
all. For instance, if a Relationship existed, it could subsist either in an entity 
or in a non-entity ;—^as a matter of fact however, it cannot subsist in 
an entity ; because the full majesty of its entire nature being already known 
as independent, it would not be possible for it to be dependent upon 
anything else (in the shape of a Relationship). Nor could the Relationship 
subsist in a non-entity, because by its very nature, it is devoid of all charac¬ 
terisation and as such cannot be dependent upon anything ; e.g. the ‘ Hare’s 
Horn ’ and such non-entities cannot be rightly held to be dependent upon 
anything,—Further, you do not advocate that there is modification on 
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the appearance and disappearance of entirely different properties;—^what 
then ?-—what yon advocate is that, in the case of an entity, its own essential 
character remaining constant, there is variation in its conditions (states), and 
this is what is meant by ‘ Modification When, however, the Properties 
are distinct from the Entity having the properties, there is no possibility 
of any essential character remaining constant; as the entity itself is the one 
‘ essence ’ of the Properties ; and that, ex hypothesis is entirely different 
from them; so that there is no possibility of any essential character remaining 
constant. Nor again does any person ever become cognisant of any such Pro¬ 
perty coming within his range of cognisance as is different from the appearing 
and disappearing Properties; hence all wise men regard such a property as 
non-existent.—If, however, it be held that it is not a different entity at all, 
as both the properties, the appearing as well as the disappearing, would be 
non-different from the Entity to which they belong,—they should, like the 
Entity itself, be one only ; and under the circumstances, on what basis would 
either the Entity or the Vroperty be ‘ modified ’ ? The two varying Properties 
being non-different from the Entity which remains constant,—there can 
be no appearance (production) or disappearance (destruction) of these,—just 
as there is none of the constant Entity. As regards the Entity also, inas¬ 
much as it is non-different from the Properties, all that might be possible 
would be the production (appearance) of something new that did not exist 
before and the destruction (disappearance) of that which has been in exist¬ 
ence ; so that in no case would there be ‘ Modification ’ of any single thing. 
From all this it follows that, even on the basis of ‘ Modification your 
theory of ‘ Cause and Effect ’ is not tenable. 

All this defect in the Sdnkhya theory is too manifest to need assertion; 
—with this idea, the Author has omitted to set it forth, and with the idea 
that ‘ we shall answer later on the objection that the Sdnlchya has urged 
against the theory of the Effect being non-existent (before the causal oper¬ 
ation) *,—he proceeds, at this stage, to criticise the theory of the Effect 
being existent, by showing that it is open to the same objections (that have 
been urged against the theory of the Effect being non-existent). Tliis is 
what is done in the text—* In answer to this, etc.’ 

The term ‘ sndhiyah ’, ‘ tvise ones ’, stands for the Bauddhas ; they 
declare tliat the fivefold argument that the Sdhkhya has set forth in the words 
‘ Because what is non-existent cannot bo produced, etc.’ {Sdnkhyakdrikd, 
9),—is equally applicable against the theory of the Effect being existent. 
For instance, it can be asserted (with equal reason) that ‘ Because what is 
existent cannot be produced,—because there is recourse to the Cause,— 
because all things are not possible,—because the efficient tiling can produce 
only that for which it is efficient, and—^because the Effect is of the same 
essence as the Cause,—therefore the Effect is not-existent *;—[the reading 
‘ Asadakarandt^ of the Sdnkhyakdrikd being altered into ‘ Na sadaJfcarandi *] 
the negative ‘ not ’ (in the beginning) being construed with the phrase ‘ the 
Effect is existent ’ (at the end of the sentence). “ Why should the Effect 
be regarded as not-existent ? ”—Because of all the very same reasons that 
have been set forth in the Sdnkhyakdrikd — Because what is non-existent 
cannot be produced, etc. etc. —And when an objection is equally applicable to 
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both parties (to a discussion), then it should not be urged by one against 
the other ; such is the sense of the Text. 

Objection —“ In what way is there this equality (between the two theories), 
—when the objection as luged by one party is that ‘ the Non-existent cannot 
be produced while as urged by the other, it is that ‘ the Existent cannot 
be produced ? ” 

There is no force in tliis objection ; as it arises from non-comprehension of 
the sense of what is asserted. All that is meant by the assertion of ‘ equality * 
in the Text is only with reference to the five statements (in the Kdrikd) regard¬ 
ing * non-production \ ‘ presence of connection between Effects and Specific 
Causes ’ and so forth [and not with reference to the conclusion deduced 
from these statements by the two parties, which are certainly contradictory!; 
because the reasons of the ‘ non-producibility ’ and the rest are equally 
applicable as against the theory of the Effect being existent. The answer 
that you, upholders of the doctrine of the Effect being existent, would make 
against these arguments (as against yo\ir doctrine) would also bo the answer 
of the wise Bauddhas who iiphold the Doctrine of the Effect being non¬ 
existent, —(16) 

Question —In what way are the two ‘ equal ’ ? ” 

The answer is provided in the following— 


TEXT (17). 

If the Curd and other Effects are already wholly existent in 

THE ESSENCE OF (THEIR CaUSES) MiLK AND THE REST,—THEN, 
INASMUCH AS THEY WOULD BE EXACTLY LIKE THE CaUSE, 

ETC. IN THEIR ESSENCE, WHAT OF THEIRS WOULD BE 
THERE THAT WOULD HAVE TO BE PRODUCED ?— (17) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argmnent here set forth Ls for the purpose of supporting the view 
that ‘ what is already existent cannot be produced ’ (an argument aimed against 
the Sdnkhya), If the Effects (Products) in the shape of Curd and the rest 
exist wholly —in their entirety—i.e. in their mature and properly differentiated 
character, regarding their specific taste, potency and consequences,— in the 
essence of their Causes, Milk and the rest, —then, as they would be already 
existent, what of their form would be there that would have to he produced, 
—^i.e. for the purpose whereof they would have to be produced by such causes 
as Milk and the rest ?—The compound ‘ hetvddisadrshdtmandm ’ is to be 
analysed as ‘ those whose essence is exactly like the Cause, etc.’; the ‘ Cause ’ 
here stands for the Primordial Matter; the ‘ etc,' stands for the Sentience ; 
—and certainly the fully matured Effects being thus circumstanced, what 
is meant is the fully developed form of the Effects, which, thus, cannot 
be produced again.—This indicates the two Reasonings that go to demolish 
any such permanent relation as that between Cause and Effect.—(17) 
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The Author now formulates the argument in the clear and proper form— 

TEXT (18). 

(A) The said Effect cannot be produced by the Cause,—because 

IT ALREADY EXISTS,—LIKE THE CaUSE AND THE SPIRIT.—(B) ThUS 

ALSO WHAT IS POSTULATED CANNOT BE THE CaUSE,—BECAUSE 
THERE IS NOTHING THAT CAN BE BROUGHT ABOUT BY 
IT,—^JUST LIKE THE OTHER THING.— (18) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ HUu *, ‘ Cause stands for Primordial Matter, and also the common 
things, Milk and the like;— "Tat kdryam\ ‘the said effect’, stands for 
tiie Cosmic Intelligence, etc. (products, according to the Sdnkhya, of Primor¬ 
dial Matter), as also the common things, Curd and the like ;—‘ Sattdtah \ 
means "hecama it already exists ";— " hUu-vitti-vat", ‘like the Cause and the 
Spirit’,—‘Cause’ stands for Primordial Matter and also for the common 
things. Milk and the like ; ‘ vitti ’, ‘ Spirit ’, stands for the Sentient Faculty ; 
and what is like these two is ‘ like the Cause and the Spirit ’.—The argument 
ma\' he thus fornmlated—That wliich is existent in its entirety cannot be 
produced by anything, —as, for instance. Primordial IMatter and Spirit;— 
and the Effect in its mature state is already existent {ex hypothesi), —according 
to th(^ opinion of oiu Opponent the Ciu’d and the Products are already existent; 
—hence (if those were held as to be produced) it would involve the contmgency 
of going against a universal law.—Nor can the reason (probans) here put 
forward be regarded as tiot true, inadmissible; because, if what cannot be 
produced in any form wore regarded as producible, tlien all things would have 
to be regarded as producible, and this would lead to a regressus ad infinitum, 
which would nullify the Opponent’s proposition ; and it W’ould also involve 
the further absurdity of the producibility of what has already been produced. 

So far the Author has shown that w^hat are regarded (by the Sdnkhya) 
as ‘Effects’ cannot really be ‘Effects’ or ‘Products’; now he proceeds to 
show that what are regarded as ‘ Causes ’ cannot really be ‘ Causes’—‘ Thus 
also ivhat is postulated, etc" —‘ Postdated ", —i.e. the Entity posited. What is 
meant is as follows :—Primordial Matter, and also the Seed, Milk and other 
common things,—which have been postulated as the ‘ Cause ’ of such intended 
effects as Cosmic Intelligence and the rest, as also Curd and other common 
products,—cannot be thfe cause of these latter,—that is, it is not capable 
of being treated as the producer ;—^why ?— because there is nothing that can 
be brought about by such a cause ; as a matter of fact, there is nothing that 
can be brought about by the said entity; and as the said entity has 
this character, it cannot be regarded as the ‘Cause’. Tliat this is so follows 
from what has been said (in the first half of the Text), regarding the effects in 
question being not effects at all; it is for this reason that the Text has used 
the term ‘ atah ", ‘ thus ’. 

‘ PardtmavatJust like the other things i.e. like the thing with a different 
character,—i.e. like the entity which has not been posited as a Cause; the 
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entity that has not been posited as the Cause is the Spirit, —as declared (in 
the Sdnhkyakdrikd, 3)—‘ The Spirit is neither productive nor product 

This argument may be formulated as follows:—That for which there 
is nothing to be brought about cannot be a Came, —e.g. the Spirit;—the 
entity postulated (as Cause) is one for which there is nothing to be brought 
about;—hence the entity concerned is not found to fulfil the conditions which 
are invariably concomitant (with the natme of the Cause). 

Both these arguments put forward in the Text are only meant to expose 
the anomalies (involved in the Sdnkhya doctrine) ; hence there is no need 
for putting forward only such corroborative examples as are accepted 
by both parties. 

There is a party among Sdnkh^aa who hold the view that—“ The Spirit 
also is also a doer (a Cause) in regard to liis own experiences,—on the analogy 
of the Reflection [which, though not of the Reflecting Substance, is yet attribut¬ 
ed to it; similarly though PJxperionco does not subsist in the Spirit, yet it 
is attributed to liim] 

As against this party, the explanation of the Text would bo as follows :— 
The term ' pardtnia' stands for the " Para^dtmd", the LiberatexI Spirit; as 
such a Spirit would be liberated, he could not be the doer (Cause) in regard 
to Experience. Hence (even so) there is nothing wrong with the corroborative 
instance cited in the Text.—(18) 

The Author, in the following text, indicates (on behalf of the Sdnkhya) 
the fallacy of ‘ Inadmissibility * in the argument just put up by himself— 

TEXT (19). 

It might be urged that “ there is some peculiar feature, some¬ 
thing IN THE SHAPE OF manipistation and the like,—by 
PRODUCING WHICH, CAUSES MIGHT CEASE TO BE 
DEFAMED (AS FUTILE) — (19) 

COMMENTARY. 

[The Sdnkhya may argue as follows;—]—“If, in your first argument, 
you mean your premiss to be in the fully qualified form ‘ because it already 
exists in its entirety, even alonq with such features as being manifest and. the 
rest ’,—then the premiss is ‘ Untrue *, ‘ Inadmissible ’ ; because wo do not 
regard the Effect as existing along with all such features as being manifested and 
the like; we regard it as existing only in the form of a potency (in the Cause). 
—If, on the other hand, you mean your premiss to be in general form, with¬ 
out the said qualification,—then it is ‘ Inconclusive ’; because such peculiar 
features as manifestation and the like are actually produced (even under our 
theory).—Nor does our theory involve the absurdity of all things being Effects 
(produced).—For the same reason, the second reason put forward by you is also 
‘not true’, ‘Inadmissible’, as there is something to be brought about, 
produced. 

This is what is meant by the phrase ‘ Something in the shape of Manifesta- 
tion and the like ’; the expression ‘ and the like ’ is meant to include such 
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peculiar conditions as OroiutK ©tc.—‘ Which ’ (in the Text) stands for the 
‘ peculiar feature —‘ To be defamed \ —blamed. What is meant is that 
our theory is not open to the fallacies that have been urged against our Reason 
as being 'Inadmissible*, ‘Untrue’ and the like.—(19) 

The Author answers the above arguments in the following— 

TEXT (20). 

If this (Peculiar Feature) existed previously, then the 

OBJECTION IS NOT ANSWERED ; IF, HOWEVER, IT DID NOT EXIST 
PREVIOUSLY, THEN, BEING NON-EXISTENT, HOW COULD IT 
BE PRODUCED OUT OF THE CAUSES ? —(20) 


COMMENTARY. 

There can be only two alternatives : (1) This ‘ peculiar feature ’ that 
has been spoken of, existed already, in its pristine state of Primordial Matter, 
prior to the condition of ‘manifestation’ and the rest,—or (2) it did not 
so exist. If it did exist, then you have not succeeded in showing the 
invalidity (inadmissibility) of the two Reasons put forward by us, and thus 
answering them. If, on tVie other hand, it did not exist previously,—then, 
even so, how could that ‘ peculiar feature ’ secure its production from the 
said ‘ C\\uses ’ ? As your argument is that what is non-existent cannot be 
produced,—such production cannot be right;—such is the sense of the 
Text.—(20) 

The argument ‘ because what is already existent cannot be produced * 
as stated by the Author liimself (against the Sdnkliya theory on p. 24, 1. 20, 
parodying Sdnkhyakdrikd, 0) has been duly supported; now he proceeds to 
argue in support of the other four arguments,—‘ became there is recourse 
to the Cause ’ and the rest,—in the following— 

TEXT (21). 

For the same reason, if there is nothing to be produced, there 

WOULD BE NO ‘ RECOURSE TO THE CaUSE —NOR WOULD THERE 
BE ANY PRODUCTION OUT OF EVEN A SPECIFIC CaUSE,— 

NOR WOULD THERE BE ANY ‘ EFFICIENCY NOR ANY 
‘ OPERATION ’ (of THE CaUSE).— (21) 

COMMENTARY. 

As in accordance with the said reasoning, the Effect to bo brought about 
would (according to the Sdnkhya) bo already in existence [read ‘ Sddhya- 
sija bhdvdt ’ ], ‘ recourse to Cause ’ would not be possible; as intelligent persons 
have recourse to a cause only for the purpose of something that could be 
brought about by that Cause. Nor would It be necessary that particular 
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Effects, like Otird and the rest, must proceed only from particular causes; 
simply because there would be nothing to ho produced out of any cause. This 
supports the (parodied) argument ‘ Because all things are not possible \ 
What is meant is that when the Sdhkhya asserts that ‘ an Effect cannot 
be produced from all causes’, what he means is that ‘a particular Effect 
can be produced only from a particular Cause *. This is not possible under 
the Sdhkhya theory of the Effect being already existent; as, under this theory, 
there would be nothing to he produced. —Similarly as regards the argument 
that ‘ an efficient Cause can produce only that for which it is effiicent ’, 
neither ‘ efficiency ’ nor ‘ the production of that for which it is efficient ’ 
is possible under the Sdhkhya theory ; for the very same reason that there 
is nothing to he produced (under the theory). If anything were produced 
by another thing, then alone could one admit the ‘ efficiency * of the latter 
thing, which could then be accepted as the ‘ Cause ’ of that wluch would 
be produced ;—^not otherwise.—This is what is meant by the words —Nor 
would there he ‘ efficiency ’, nor any ‘ operation of the Cause \ —(21) 

The following Text proceeds to show that it is not right tlmt things 
shoidd be regarded as ‘ Cause for the simple reason that what is regarded 
as to be produced already exists (according to the Sdhkhya) — 

TEXT (22). 

Inasmuch as every effect is already there in its entirety, there 

CAN BE NOTHING ‘ TO BE PRODUCED ’ (AN Effect) ; CON¬ 
SEQUENTLY, THE VERY NAME ' CAUSE ' CANNOT BE 
LOGICAL.— (22) 


COMMENTARY. 

This is said in support of the argument (tlio last one in the parodied 
Sdhkhyakdrikd )—‘ Because the E ffect is of the same essence as the Cause *.— 
But it is not (i.o. the name 'Cause’ is not illogical). Bence the Effect cannot 
he regarded as existent ;—this conclusion has to bo construed with nil the 
(five) arguments set forth above.—(22) 

With the following text the Author proceeds to criticise the theory of 
the Effect being existent, from another point of view— 

TEXT (23). 

All Means (of Cognition), when operative, serve to set aside 
Wrong Cognition and to produce Definitely Certain 
Cognition; this would not be compatible with 
REASON (under THE Sdhkhya theory).— (23) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Operative ’—^active.—‘ Wrong Cognition ’ includes also Doubtful Cogni* 
tion, as it partakes of both the contraries (affirmation and denial), and hence 
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is as much an ‘imposition’ (as Wrong Cognition).—^As a matter of fact, 
every Means (of Cognition), when operating on its objective, does two things: 
it sets aside Misconception and Doubt relating to the object of Cognition, 
and produces a definitely Certain Cognition relating to it. This fact cannot 
be compatible with reason, xmder the Sdnkhya theory of the ‘Existent 
Effect ’.—(23) 

In the following text, the Author proceeds to explain why the said fact is 
not compatible with reason, under the Sdnkhya theory :— 

TEXT (24). 

The Doubt and the Misconception cannot be set aside, as they 

WOULD be always THERE. NOR IS THE PRODUCING OF 
DEFINITELY CERTAIN COGNITION POSSIBLE, FOR THE VERY 
SAME REASON. HeNCE ALL THAT HAS BEEN 
SAID IS FUTILE.— (24) 

COMMENTARY. 

[It is not compatible! because, as regards Misconception and Doubt, 
both of those, under yom* theory, would be of the nature of either Sentience 
(Consciousness, Spirit) or Cosmic Intelligence and Mind ; in either case any 
setting aside of these would be impossible, because Spirit, Cosmic Intelligence 
and Mind,—all those being eternal (constant),—Misconception and Doubt also 
would be constant. Nor would the production of Definitely Certain Cognition 
be possible through any Means ; for the same reason, —i.e. because it is always 
there {ex hypothesi), —From all tliis it follows that all that you have said 
in support of your doctrine is entirely futile.—^Mliat this hints at is that the 
Sdnkhya-diOQXv'xwo involves self-contradiction ; for instance, when the Sdnkhya 
speaks of the means of producing a definitely Certain Cognition, it implies the 
producing of the Definite Cognition which has not been there ; and this is con¬ 
trary to the assertion that ‘ the Effect is existent *; so there is clear self-contra¬ 
diction.—(24) 

TEXT (25). 

If, on the other hand, (It be held that) the Definite Cognition 

THAT would be PRODUCED WOULD BE ONE THAT HAS NOT BEEN 
THERE,—THEN, THIS ONE INSTANCE (OF THE EfFECT 
BEING NON-EXISTENT) WOULD INVALIDATE ALL 
THOSE REASONS (THAT HAVE BEEN SET FORTH 
BY THE Sdnkhya), — (25) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, in order to avoid the futility of the reasons, it be admitted that 
the Definite Cognition that is produced from the Means is one that did 
not exist before,—^then, in that case, the entire set of reasonings—‘ Because 
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what is non-existent cannot be prodttced,, etc, etc,' (Sdnkhyakdrikdj 9),—^becomes 
invalidated; because as there is nothing incongruous in the production 
of the Definite Cognition (which has not been existent), so there would be 
no incongruity in the production of any other non-existent thing ;—similarly, 
just as there is production of the non-existent Definite Cognition,—and the 
securing of the particular Means for the said production,—and as there is 
no possibility of the said Definite Cognition being produced from all sorts 
of Means (Wrong, Doubtful and the like),—and ns even though non-existenty 
the Definite Cognition is brought about by onl 5 ^ such means as are efficient for 
that purpose,—and just as these Means have the nature of the ‘ Cause *,— 
so exactly could it be also in ev^y other case [and the Premiss of the Sdnkhya 
would thus become annulled].—(25) 


TEXT (26). 

If it be held that—the Effect, which has been unmanifested 
(latent, in the Cause), acquires manifestation through the 
Causes —then (the question is) what is tkis manifestation 
OF THE Effect ?—It cannot consist in the appear¬ 
ance (production) of a peculiarity in its 
nature ; BECAUSE OF NON-DIFFERENTIATION 
AND NON-CONNECTION.— (26) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Sdnkhya may argue thus—“ Though, even prior to the operation 
of its Means, the Definite Cognition is already in existence, yet the Means 
(Cause) is not futile; because prior to the operation of the Cause, the Cogni¬ 
tion was unmamfested (lying latent in the Cause), and subseqiiently (to the 
operation), it acquires manifestation through that cause ; hence what the 
Cause operates for is the manifestation (of the latent Effect); and so there 
is no futility.” 

This however cannot be right; because there can be no such ‘ manifesta¬ 
tion’. This ‘manifestation* consists either (a) in the appearance of some 
peculiarity in the nature of the Effect, or (6) in the apprehension of the 
peculiarity, or (c) in the disappearance of what has been obstructing the 
apprehension of the peculiarity. 

It cannot consist in the appearance of some peculiarity in its nature ; 
because would this ‘ peculiarity in its nature.’ be non-distinct from the Effect 
[Definite Cognition in the case in question], or distinct from it ? If it were non- 
distinct, then, inasmuch as there would be non-differentiation from the Definite 
Cognition (Effect), it would be as constant as the form of the Definite Cognition 
itself ; and hence there could bo no ‘ production ’ of it. If, on the other hand, 
the ‘ peculiarity ’ is something distinct from the Effect (Definite Cognition) 
itself,—oven so, there co\ild be no such connection (or relationship) as ‘ this is 
a peculiarity of that ’. Because any such connection (between the Effect 
and its Peculiarity) could only be either one of ‘ container and contained * 
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or of ‘ Cause and Effect ’ (Producer and Product).—The former is not possible 
in the case in question; because the two factors concerned not rendering 
any help to one another, the said relation of ‘ Container and Contained * is 
not possible ; even if there were any help rendered, if that Help were something 
distinct from the two factors, then the Oomiection itself could not be there ; 
so that there would be an infinite regress. If, on the other hand, the Help 
were not so distinct, then the operation of the Cause would be futile; as 
the Definite Cognition (Effect) itself would have brought about the ‘Pecu¬ 
liarity *, which, ex hypothesis is not-distinct from the said Help.—Then again, 
the ‘ Peculiarity * being something incorporeal, it would not be possible for 
it to fall downwards, and as such, it would not need a ‘ container ’ (or receptacle, 
support), because a ‘ receptacle ’ can only serve the purpose of preventing 
this downward fall (due to gravity).—^Nor is the relation of ‘ Cause and Effect ’ 
possible (between the Effect and its ‘ Peculiarity ’); because the Cause in 
the shape of the Definite Cognition being always there, it would be possible 
for the peculiarity to be produced always, —which is absurd. Nor would 
it bo right to hold that the production of the Peculiarity by the Definite 
Cognition would be dependent upon the actual operation of the Cause. 
Because there can be no dependence upon what renders no h«lp ; and if 
there is help rendered, then the theory becomes open to the objection and 
infinite regress iu*ged above.—Further, this Peculiarity that is held to be 
produced as something distinct,—^is it existent or non-existent (prior to the 
operation of the Cause) ? These two horns of the dilemma present them¬ 
selves here also.—If the Peculiarity is something non-existent, then, as urged 
above, all the reasons (put forward by the Sankhya) become invalidated. 
If, on the other hand, it has been existent, then there is no use for the Cause. 
—If in regard to the Manifestation also, a further ‘ manifestation ’ were 
postulated,—there would be nothing to prevent the infinite regress as to' 
what this f\irther ‘ manifestation ’ is and so forth.—Thus, oven on the alter¬ 
native of the two being distinct, there would be ‘ non-connection ’;—and as 
there would be no connection (relationship), any production of ‘ peculiarity ’ 
in the nature of the Effect would not be possible.—(26) 


TEXT (27). 

The ‘ Manifestation ’ of the Effect cannot consist in its Appre- 
hension ; nor in the removal of what was obstructing its Apprehension ; 
because the Apprehension is a constant factor, and 
ALSO because there IS NO POSSIBILITY OF A SECOND 

(Apprehension ).— (27) 

COMMENTARY. 

It cannot be right to regard the ‘ manifestation * (of the Effect) as con¬ 
sisting in the appearance of the cognition of the Effect ; because the Cognition 
of the Effect is a constant factor. For instance, this cognition of the Effect 
must, under the theory of the upholder of the theory of the Effect being 
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existent, be something eternal; under the circumstance what of it would 
be there which would be produced ? Also because no second apprehension 
is possible, the Mamfestation of the Effect cannot consist in the appearance 
of the Cognition of that Effect, The particle ‘ also ’ has the ciunulative force ; 
and it has to be construed apart from its place in the text; it should be taken 
as after the word * asambhavdt \ —(i.e. at the end of the sentence). So that the 
sense comes to be as follows ;—According to yoiu* view, Cognition (Conscious¬ 
ness) is one only,—yom* doctrine being that from Creation down to Dissolution, 
there is only one Consciousness ; and it is this same Consciousness that 
constitutes Definite Cognition ; apart from this then, what other ‘ appre¬ 
hension * is there which would be styled ‘ manifestation and which would 
be produced by Causes ? • 

The following might be lu’ged here (by the Sdnkhya) —“ The Apprehension 
of an object is not of the natiu*e of *Buddhi" (Consciousness), it is of the 
nature of ‘ Manas ‘ Mind ’ 

But that cannot bo right; because all these terms—' Buddhi ’ (Intelli¬ 
gence), ‘ Upalabdhi^ (Apprehension), " Adhyavasdya ’ (Determinate Cognition), 
‘ Manas ’ (Mind), ‘ Snmvitti ’ (Knowledge) and so forth,—are synonymous. 
This is going to be explained later on. 

Nor can ‘ Manifestation ’ of the Effect consist in the ‘ removal of what 
has been obstructing its apprehension ’; for the same two reasons. For instance, 

‘ that which has been obstructing its apprehension ’ being something eternal 
(ex hypothesi), no ‘ removal ’ of it is possible. It is not possible for this 
‘ removal ’ to be in the natme of ‘ disappearance ’; because until the thing 
has renounced its previous form, it cannot ‘ disappear *. 

Further, ‘ because there is no possibility of a second apprehension \ there 
can bo no obstacle to apprehension; as there can be no obstruction (conceal¬ 
ment) of what is non-existent, because what is ‘ obstructed ’ is always 
something that is existent. IVom all this it follows that there can be no 
‘ removal ’ of the Obstruction (of Apprehension). 

Or the term ‘ nityatvdt \ ' became of its being constant ’ (in the Text), 
may be taken to mean that, because the Cognition of the Effect is constant 
(eternal), there can be no ‘ obstruction ’ of it; and because such obstruction is 
impossible, there can be no ‘ obstruction ’ of it.—Nor again can the ‘ removal 
of the obstruction ’ be brought about by anything, because it is charficterless 
(being a negative entity, it has no positive cliaracter). 

Under the doctrine of the ‘ Existent Effect the futility of the causal 
operation is not the only incongruity ; the impossibility of Bondage and 
Liberation is another incongruity ; in fact, the most undesirable contingency 
of the cessation of all worldly activity cannot be avoided. For instance, 
you hold the doctrine that ‘ Liberation ’ follows on the appearance of True 
Knowledge, in the shape of real discrimination between Matter and Spirit; 
now as this True Knowledge is always constantly present, all embodied 
beings would be always ‘liberated’; hence there could be no ‘Bondage’. 
Conver.sely, ‘Bondage’ also has been held to be due to Wrong Notion (Mis¬ 
conception, Illusion); and as this Illusion also would be a constant factor, 
all beings would be always ‘ under bondage ’; and under the circumstances, 
how could there be any ‘ Liberation ’ ? 
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Then again, whenever people have recourse to any activity, it is either 
for securing what is beneficial or for getting rid of what is harmful. Under 
the theory of the * Existent Effect * however, there can be nothing that cannot 
be secured, nor anything that cannot be got rid of; hence the whole world would 
be without desire for anything; so that ultimately there would be total 
cessation of all worldly activities.—(27) 

Having thus refuted the doctrine of the ‘Effect being existent (even 
prior to the operation of its Cause),* the Author proceeds to refute the 
objections likely to be urged against the doctrine that ‘the Effect is non¬ 
existent (prior to the operation of its Cause) ’;— 


TEXT (28). 

Just as (under the SwMchya theory),—^even though, on the ground 
OF all things being constituted by the Three Attribuies, 

there is no differentiation among them, and yet 

EVERYTHING (CaUSE) DOES NOT PRODUCE EVERYTHING 

(Effect),—in the same manner, even though the 
Effect is non-existent (before the Causal 
Operation), everything cannot produce 
EVERYTHING.— (28) 

COMMENTARY. 

The very denial of the theory of the ‘ Existent Effect ’ has, by implication, 
proved that the Effect is ‘ non-existent ’; as ‘ existent * ‘ and non-existent * 
are contradictory terms ; and hence no third alternative is possible. Even so, 
the Author now proceeds to show the futility of the objections that the 
Opponent has urged (against the Buddhist theory of the ‘ non-existent Effect *). 

The objection has been urged (by the Sankhya^ under Text 8, above) that 
“if the Effect were non-existent, it could not be produced, because U wovM 
have no form at all ”. 

Now this Reason is fallacious, beset with the fallacy of being ‘ Unknown * 
(not admitted); because the theory is that it is the nature or character itself 
(of the Effect) that is produced (by the Cause), and this nature or character 
of the thing is not ‘ known ’ (admitted) to be ‘ formless *.—^It might be urged 
that “ before its production, it is certainly characterless **.—Not so, we reply; 
as it is not possible for it to be ‘ characterless *; it cannot be right to regard 
the character itself as characterless ; because when something is said to be 
‘ characterless * what is meant is that it has no character ; and this certainly is 
not there, even before the production of the thing; in fact, (under the curgument 
of the Opponent) that itself would come to be characterUsa by which the 
Effect is produced.—If the Reason ‘ because it would have no form * be held 
to have been put forward with reference to the ‘ formless entity * in the 
shape of the ‘ negation of the thing ’,—then the reasoning would be futile 
(proving what is already proved or admitted); as the ‘ negation of the thing ’ 
has not been regarded by any one as ‘something produced*.—^Further, 
4 
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the Reason is invalid also as being * Inconclusive ’: as no reason has been put 
forward for sublating the contrary; inasmuch as the potency of the Cause 
is always restricted, it is only some non~exiateni thing that is produced,— 
only that for the production of which the Cause is there; that thing, for pro¬ 
ducing which there is no Cause—such for instance as the ‘ Sky-lotus *,—is 
never, produced. Hence the Reason put forward (by the SdiMchya) is ‘ too 
wide. Inconclusive *. Everything cannot be regarded as the Cause of every¬ 
thing ; nor is any such universal proposition accepted as that ‘ whatever is 
non-existent must be produced ’; what is accepted is the proposition that 
‘ whatever is produced was non-existent before its production 

The following might be urged (by the Sdnkhya) —“All Causes being 
equally productive of what has been non-existent, why is it that all Causes 
are hot productive of all non-existent effects ? ** 

This criticism can be urged with equal force against you also: All Causes 
being equally productive of what has been existent, how is it that all Causes 
are not productive of all effects ? According to your view, there is nothing 
that is non-existent, which, on account of its non-existence, could not be 
produced. 

“It is because the potency of Causes is restricted that, though things 
like the Hare's Horn are existent, they are not produced.” 

The same is equally true for the other theory also. 

Then again, just as for you, even though all things are eqrmlly 
constituted by the Three Attributes, yet everything is not productive of 
everything, because the potency (of things) is restricted;—the compound 
‘ Sarvakdraka * may be explained as ‘ productive of everything * or as ‘ that 
which has everything for its producer ’;—in the same manner (under our 
view also), even though all things (Effects) are equally non-existent, yet every¬ 
thing will not be productive of everything. 

In fact, what has been asserted in the Text—‘ As in your case, so in mine 
also’—^has been said after having admitted the Opponent’s contention, for 
the sake of argument; in reality, there is no ‘equality’ between the two 
theories. Because (under our view) even though there is diversity among 
things, yet, some one effect is produced by some one Cause only; there being 
no incongruity in the idea that the efficiency of the Cause is always restricted 
by the diversity of character involved in the ‘ series of causes * (Wheel of 
Causation) bearing upon a certain Effect. If, on the other hand, there is 
‘ non-differentiation ’ (between Cause and Effect),—^how could it be possible 
to conceive of such an incongruity as that involved in one and the same thing 
being both ‘ cause ’ and ‘ non-cause ’ at the same time ? Specially as 
distinction (differentiation) among things is always based upon contrary 
properties being attributed to them. This has been thus declared—‘ For all 
differentiation there must be some ground or basis in the nature of the 
things concerned; if there were non-differentiation, then, all being one and 
the same, its activity as well as inactivity would both be rendered 
impossible *.—(28) 

In the following Text, the Opponent raises an objection on the basis of 
the Restriction of Potencies (of Causes):— 
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TEXT (29). 

“ Inasmuch as the presence of limits would be impossible for 
YOU, the potencies cannot be restricted. On the view of 
their being existent, on the other hand, their 
restriction would be right and proper as pertain¬ 
ing TO the limits.”— (29) 

COMMENTARY. 

For you —i.e. for the Buddhist who holds the Effect to be non-existent — 
it is not possible for the (causal) Potencies to be restricted.—Why ?—Because 
the presence of limits^ —in the shape of Effects—would he impossible ; [as the 
Effects would be non-existent, there would be nothing with reference to which 
there could be restriction];—for the simple reason, that when the limit 
is non-existent, that which is limited cannot bo there. This argument may 
be formulated as follows :—^Things devoid of limits in the shape of existent 
Effects cannot have their potencies restricted,—e.g. such things as Hare’s 
Horns,—^and (according to you) things like the Paddy-seed are devoid 
of limits in the shape of existent Effects; hence they do not fall within 
range of the Major term [i.e. they cannot have their Potencies restricted] ’. 
—With a view to show the soimdness of his own view, the Sdhkhya adds— 
On the view of their being existent, etc, —i.e. if Effects are held to bo existent ; 
—‘ their ’—i.e. of the Potencies.—(29) 


In the following Text, the Author points out the invalidity of the reason 
(set forth by the Sankhya, in the preceding Text):— 


TEXT (30). 

It is not so ; it may be that, on account of the absence of ‘ Limits 
there can be no such subsequent assertion as held by us. 

But there is no harm done to the nature of the 
Thing itself which is entirely free from all 
restrictive adjuncts.—( 30 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

[It cannot be as urged by the Opponent]—because, on account of the 
absence of ‘ Limits it may be that there can be no such subsequent assertion 
as that ‘ the potency to produce Curd is present in the Milk *; that may 
be so; but there is that Entity which is entirely fre^ from all restrictive 
adjuncts —which is not a mere imposition (or assumption), subsequent to 
which there appears another Entity, which has not been previously perceived; 
and there can be no denial of such an Entity (as of the former one).—^(30) 
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The Sd^hya may urge the following—“ Where, with regard to any* 
thing, there is absolute cessation of all verbal and conceptual content ^there 
the very nature of the thing must cease **. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 

TEXT (31). 

The Name of Things is not theib ‘Essence* (Nature, Form); because 
AT.T. kinds of * Conception * and ‘ verbal expression * 
PROCEED through HABIT, WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
UNDIFFERENTIATED (IMMACULATE) ENTITY.— (31) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Nature ’ of a thing is what has the widest extension (range); 
it is only when that is excluded that it sets aside its less extensive concomi¬ 
tants,—be it Cause or Effect,—^because there is invariable concomitance 
between the two (the more extensive ‘ Nature ’ and the less extensive Cause 
or EHect); nothing else sets aside this; for if it did, it would lead to absurdity. 
Such ‘verbal expression’ as that ‘Milk has the potency to produce Curd’, 
—does not constitute the ‘Essence’—^Nature—of things; if it were so, then 
alone could ‘ the verbal expression’, on being excluded, exclude the relevant 
thing also. 

‘ Verbal Expression’ is mentioned only by way of illustration ; ‘Concep¬ 
tion ’ (Fanciful Assumption) also as related to the Thing in question is meant 
to be included. 

* Essence ’ also is mentioned only by way of illustration; it includes the 
‘ Cause ’ also; so that the * Name ’ of a thing is not its ‘ Cause ’; because the 
thing can be produced without the Name. 

The Author states the reason for the assertion Just made— Because all 
kinds of ^Conceptions etc. etc. Became^ —^inasmuch as,—^all ^ Conceptions\ 
which are connected with Names, —as also all ‘ Verbal Expressions *—express¬ 
ive words,—both of which are of all kinds —of various kinds,— proceed, become 
applicable,— through habit, — with reference to the undifferentiated (Immaculate) 
Entity —^i.e. the Entity which has no component parts and which is of one 
constant uniform nature. That is to say, there is a single Entity, in the 
shape of ‘ Word-Sound ’ for instance, which, being constant, is ‘ conceived ’ 
and ‘spoken of’ by speakers existing at varying times. It is only when 
these ‘ Word-conceptions ’ become identified with, and have for their objective, 
the said constant Entity, that this latter becomes diversified; or (conversely), 
like the Essence of the Entity itself, the Conceptions themselves become 
unified in essence; in no case can it be right that any single thing should be 
diverse in its essence ; any such idea would lead to absurdity.—^Hence what 
happens is that the potency of the Cause being restricted, it is only some 
non-existent thing that is produced, not all. 

Thus the Reason (put forward by the Sdihkhya, under Text 8, above)— 
‘ because it wouM have no form at all ’ is Inconclusive. 

For the same reasons, the other reasons also (propounded by the Sd'hkhya 
in support of the ‘ Existence of the Effect ’ under Sdnkhyakdrikd, 9)—such 
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as ^became pa/rtimlar Cause is secured*, and the rest,—become invalid. 
Because, what is said regarding the ‘ Securing of the particular Cause ’ would 
be true if the said * Securing of the particular Cause * were found anywhere 
to have been due to the presence (therein) of the Effect; specially as it is 
quite possible for the said securing of the particular Cause to he due to the 
restricted character of the Potency of the Cause itself. 

That * everything cannot be produced from everything ’ is also due to 
the restricted character of the Causal Potency itself; as it is impossible for 
everything to be, by its very nature, capable of producing all tilings. 

As for the argument set forth (by the Sdnkhya) above, imder Text 12— 
“that to which no peculiarity can be attributed, which is formless and 
unmodifiable,—^how could such a thing be produced by Causes ? ”,—^tliat also 
has been urged without understanding the real sense of our theory. We do 
not say that a Non-entity is produced; if we had said that then alone could 
it be urged against us that any modification of it would involve loss of its 
very essence. We have however already explained that what'is produced is 
a Thing itself (not a mere non-entity); all that we say is that the thing 
was non-existent before its production,—a conclusion deduced from the 
fact that (prior to production) it is not found to fulfil the conditions of Cogni- 
sahility and that which is already a full-fledged entity cannot be an Effect, 
something to be produced ; and that it is spoken of as ‘ produced ’ by that 
Cause on whose mere proximity it springs into existence. Nothing is produced 
by the entering into it of any operations (of the Cause), because all things 
are, by their very nature, devoid of operative activity. Then again, there is 
nothing that can be called a ‘ non-entity *, which could be modified (as urged 
by the Sdnkhya) ; nor can ‘ non-existence ’ constitute the ‘ Essence * of 
anything; because ‘ non-existence * is a mere negation,—^Then again, if 
it be asserted that “What is non-existent cannot be produced, because no. 
peculiarities of the product could be attributed to it ”,—then how could the 
Existent also be produced, since its essential features are already accom¬ 
plished, and no further peculiarities could be attributed to it ?—^For these 
reasons, the reasoning that “ Because what is efficient can produce only 
that which can be produced by it ” is invalid. 

Further, inasmuch as under the theory of the ‘ Non-existent Effect ’, 
it is possible for things to be ‘ Causes ’, the final (Sdnkhya) argument also— 
“ Because the Effect is of the essence of the Cause ”—is invalid, ‘ too wide and 
Inconclusive*.—Or, inasmuch as the fact of the Existent thing being an 
‘ Effect * has been already shown to be impossible,—and as all the facts that 
have been urged, in the shape of the arguments (in Sdhkhyakdrikd, 9)— 
“ because the particular Cause is secured” and so forth,—are explicable only 
imder the theory of the Effect being non-existent, —all these four arguments 
are ‘contradictory* (as urged in support of the Sdnkhya doctrine of the 
‘ Existent Effect *), because they actually prove what is contrary to the 
conclusion desired (by the Sdnkhya) —(31) 

[Says the Sdnlchyal —” If it is your view that what is produced has been 
non-existent, then how is it that in the Sutra (of the Buddhists), the pro¬ 
duction of both, the Existent as well as the Non-existent, has been denied ? 
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This is the declaration—* O high-minded one, all Things are un-produced, as 
neither the Existent nor the Non-existent is ever produced 
The answer to this is provided by the following:— 


TEXT (32). 

In reality, the ‘ production ’ (of a Thing) consists in its becoming a 
thing ; this ‘ Production * cannot be related to what is existent^ 
OR WITH WHAT IS uon-existent ; rr is related only to 
A conceptual idea which is purely non¬ 
existent— (32) 

COMMENTARY. 

The particle ‘ tu * {in reality) serves to emphasise what is going to be 
said.—^When we come to examine in what manner a particular thing may be 
distinguished from other things, we find that what is called the ‘ production * 
(appearance, coming into existence, of a Thing) is only its own Essence^ 
becoming itself^ which exists merely for a moment, free from all connection 
with all elements of the Past and the Future. It is not a * Universal * with 
particular features, as assumed by the Vaihhd§ika ; such a ‘ Universal ’ is 
going to bo refuted (under Chapter 13). Nor does it consist in ‘ inherence 
in Being * or ‘ inherence in its own Cause *, as postulated by the Vaishe^iha ; 
as both these also are going to be refuted (under Chapter 13); and because, 
under the theory of the other party (the Vaishe^ika), both these (In¬ 
herences) are constant, and what is already constant cannot be produced. 
To this effect there is the following declaration ;—‘ Being (Existence) consists 
in being in contact with the Cause ; the Cause is a cause by virtue of 
producing the Effect; the Being and the Contact both being constant, 
what is there that could be produced ? ’ 

This —the said Production— cannot he related to what is non-existent ,— 
by the relation of ‘ co-ossentiality ’ (being of the same essence); as 
‘ existent ’ and ‘ non-existent ’ are mutually contradictory, what is non- 
existent cannot come about. Nor can the ‘ production ’ be related to what 
is existent already from before; because before Production, the existent cannot 
be there. 

Question —“ Then how is it that you (Buddhists) are upholders of the 
doctrine that ‘ the Edect is non-existent ’ ? 

Answer—Only to a conceptual idea, etc, ;—it is only to a conceptual idea ,— 
which is of the nature of either the Active Agent or the Instrument,— 
{Cause)—it is led into relationship. As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
called ‘ non-existent * which could enter into ‘ production ’ ; the idea therefore 
that ‘ the non-existent is produced ’ is purely conceptual.—(32) 

Question “ What is the basis of this * conception * on which the said 
Idea is supposed to rest ? ” 

The answer is supplied by the following;— 
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TEXT (33). 

The basis (of the said conception) libs in the fact that the fobm 

OF A THING PERCEIVED IN IMMEDIATE SEQUENCE TO ANOTHER 
THING DID NOT EXIST BEFORE. If THE SAID THING 
HAD EXISTED PREVIOUSLY, THEN THIS BASIS 
WOULD NOT BE THERE (FOR THE SAID 
ASSUMPTION).—(33) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the previously uripercoived form of a particular thing is perceived 
in immediate sequence to another thing,—the said form is one that did 
not exist before —i.e. prior to its own ‘ middlemost state ’ *—for the simple 
reason that it is not apprehended as fulfilling the conditions of being per¬ 
ceived. ' Hence this forms the basis for the conception that the thing that 
is produced is one that did not exist before.—“ How so ? **—If the said thing^ 
etc.; —i.e. prior to its ‘middlemost state*, if the form of the thing, this 
middlemost state, had existed, there could be no room for the said ‘ basis * 
of the Conception that ‘ what was non-existent has become produced ’. 
Because the term ‘ becomes produced * connotes that particular state 
of the thing which appears in its ‘ middlemost state ’ ; and if this were 
present even previously (to that state), then this would set aside the 
notion that the ‘ form ’ of the thing consists in that particular form of it 
which appears during the ‘ middlemost state ’ onh/. As {ex hypothesi), 
it would be as all-pervading as Akdsha, and as such it could not have any 
‘ previoxis ’ or ‘ middlemost ’ or ‘ subsequent * states at all. Under the 
circumstances, it would be possible to assert that ‘ all things are produced 
at all times ’, as there would be no grounds for differentiation.—(33) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to point out further 
defects in the doctrine of the ‘ Existent Effect * :— 

TEXT (34). 

It HAS BEEN HELD THAT THE CURD AND OTHER EffcCtS SUBSIST IN THE 

Milk and other Causes, in the form of Latent Potency ; 

NOW WHAT is this ‘ POTENCY ’ ? If IT IS THE SAME 
AS THE Curd AND OTHER EFFECTS, — THEN THIS 
ALSO WOULD BE PERCEIVED LIKE THE 

Milk itself.— (34) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is asserted (by the Sdhkhya) that the Effect subsists in the Cause; 
what do you really mean by this ? Do you mean that the Effect exists 

* Each object has three mom'^ntary * States*: (1) moment of nonrexistence^ 
prior to coming into existence, (2) moment of existence, and (3) moment of non-^ 
existence, cessation, destruction. 
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there in the actually manifested form T If so, then that cannot be; for if 
it were so, then while the Milk is still in the form of Milk, the Curd would 
be perceived, just as it is after the production of the Curd.—Or, is it meant 
that it subsists there in the form of Latent Potency ? —Is this ‘ Potency * 
something different from the Curd and other Effects as manifested in the 
perceptible form ? Or is it the same as these ?—^If it is the same, then, 
as before, it should be perceptible (which it is not).—(34) 

[The other alternative that it is something different is taken up in the 
following Texf ];— 

TEXT (36). 

If it is something diffebent (fbom the Effect), then the existence 

OF ONE THING CANNOT BE SPOKEN OF AS THAT OF ANOTHEB, 
EXCEPT FIGURATIVELY. (FOB EXAMPLE) THE EXISTENCE 
OF THE (AtTBIBUTE OF) ‘ HaBMONY ’ IS NOT 
SPOKEN OF AS THE EXISTENCE OF ‘ PaIN ’ 

AND ‘ Delusion *.—(35) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the other alternative is accepted—^viz. that the ‘ Potency * is some- 
thing different from the ‘ Effect ’,—then the view that ‘ the Effect subsists 
in the form of the Cause * becomes abandoned; because you admit the 
existence of an entity different from the Effect^ in the shape of ‘ Potency 
For instance, when something becomes manifested in a form endowed with 
particular qualities resulting from the development of the particular taste 
and potency,—then it is called an * Effect like the Curd for instance ; and 
this Curd-effect is spoken of as ‘ non-existent * in the state of Milk, because 
it is not capable of being perceived. As regards ‘ Potency ’, which (you say) 
is something different from this ‘ Effect it cannot thus be an ‘ Effect ’; 
for the sunple reason that the existence of one thing {Potency) cannot mean 
the existence of another (Effect) ; for if it did, then it would be all confusion. 

“ But we have such expressions as Butter is longevity, where Butter is 
found to be spoken of as longevity, which is a totally different thing, and 
Damp Reed is foot-dnsease, where Damp Reed is spoken of as foot-disease, 
a totally different thing,” 

In answer to this, the Text has added the phrase ‘ except figuratively *; 
—^i.e, there can be no such expressions except in figurative language. 
Longevity is spoken of as Btater only figuratively, through attributing the 
character of the Effect (Longevity) to its Cause (Butter); and such expressions 
are not possible in their literal sense. If, when you say that ‘ the Effect is 
existent in the Cause’, you are using only figurative language, then there is 
no difference between our views; there is difference however if you intend 
the assertion to be taken in its literal sense,—This is what the Text shows 
by means of an example—TAe existence of Harmony, etc* —Even you (Sdnkhya) 
do not hold that the form of ‘ Pain ’ (Ba^cw-Attribute) and ‘ Delusion ’ 
(^Pamos-Attribute) Is the same as that of ‘Harmony’ (fSaf^’Hi^Attribute); 
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as each one of these has been held to have a distinct character of its" 
own.-—(36) 

The Text now proceeds to show the Inadmissibility of the Premiss put 
forward (by the Sahlchya under Karika 15) in the form “Because of 
homogeneity **:— 


TEXT (36). 

The ‘ Manifest ’ is not admitted by ds in any way whatsoever 

AS HOMOGENEOUS WITH (MADE UP OF) PLEASURE AND THE 
REST ; BECAUSE PLEASURE AND THE REST ARE ‘ INTERNAL 
‘ SUBJECTIVE *; AND THAT THESE ARE SO IS MANIFEST 
FROM THEIR OWN CLEAR COGNITION.— (36) 

COMMENTARY. 

That the ‘ Manifest’, in the shape of Sound and other things, is ‘homo¬ 
geneous * with—of the same form as,—Pleasure (Pain and Delusion), is not 
admitted by us in any way;—why ?— because Pleasure and the rest are ‘ in- 
temal ’,—^i.e. subjective, of the nature of consciousness (feeling); and Soimd and 
other things being insentient,—^how could they be homogeneous with Pleasure,, 
etc. ?—The argument may be formulated as follows:—^Things that are 
not of the nature of Consciousness cannot consist of Pleasure and the rest; 
—e.g. the Spirit postulated by the other party;—and Sound and other thinga 
are devoid of the nature of Consciousness ; hence the more extensive character 
is found absent in them (which excludes the presence of the less extensive, 
character, that of consisting qf Pleasure, etc,). 

The following argument might be urged:—“ It is only after the 
invariable concomitance of the character of being of the nature of Conscious¬ 
ness with the character of consisting of Pleasure, etc, has been established that 
the absence of the former might exclude the character of causing Pleasure 
from Sound and the rest; as a matter of fact however, the said invariable 
concomitance itself has not been established,—^inasmuch as we do admit the 
Spirit to bo of the nature of Consciousness (and yet nst consisting of 
Pleasure, etc,) ”, 

In answer to this, the Text adds— That these are so is manifest from their 
own cognition. That i^, the fact of Pleasure, etc. being of the nature of 
Consciousness is well established,—^how ?— from the cognition of Pleasure, 
etc, themselves ; i.e. the cognition of Pleasure, etc. is itself quite clear on thia 
point,—As a matter of fact, it is too clear (to need emphasis) that the Cogni¬ 
tion itself of Pleasure, etc, —^in the form of the Feelings of Satisfaction and the 
rest, following upon the presence or absence of Sound and other things, is 
self-luminous by its very nature and does not depend upon anything else 
to illumine (manifest) it;—and whatever is independent of other things 
to manifest it, and is self-illumined in the form of Satisfaction, etc.,—^is 
spoken of by such terms as ‘ Consciousness *, ‘ Pleasure ’, * Feeling *, ‘ Cogni- 
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tion*,—^all which are synonymous. If the experiencing of Pleasure, etc. 
were due to some other feeling,—then the feeling of PUaaure, etc, would be 
of the nature of something other than Satisfaction and the rest ; because it 
itself would not be of the nature of that; as is the case with the Yogin^ or 
the Person making inferences, cognising the Pleasure, etc. as felt by other 
persons. If this were not so, then these persons— Yogin, etc. —also would be 
themselves actually feeling the Pleasiire, etc. as present in others, and (hence) 
being distressed and so forth (on account of those feelings). Or (conversely), 
as in the case of the Yogin. so in all cases, the feelings of being kindly or 
unkindly treated would be absent, as the circumstances would be the same 
in both cases.—If then, the Feeling is admitted to be of the nature of Satis- 
faction and the rest, it becomes established that Pleasure, etc. are of the 
nature of Consciousness. Becaiise our Pleasure is nothing more than the 
feeling of Satisfaction, and Pain is nothing more than the feeling of Dissatis¬ 
faction. —From all this it follows that the Reason put forward in the Text is 
not Inconclusive nor Inadmissible. Specially among people who (like the 
Sdnkhya) believe in the Reality of the External World, it is an admitted fact 
that Soimd and other things (which are external, objective) are devoid of the 
nature of Consciousness. If it were not so, then they would have accepted the 
doctrine of the Idealist; and this would be what we most desire.—^Nor can 
our Reason be regarded as * Contradictory *, as it is found present in every 
case where the Probandum is known to be present.—(36) 

The following argument might be urged (by the Sdnkhya) :—“ As a 
matter of fact, though Consciousness (or Cognition) by itself is devoid of 
the Blue or any other colour, yet it appears to be of that colour, by reason 
of the proximity of the Blue Object outside; and in the same manner, the 
Consciousness, which by itself is devoid of the form of Happiness and the 
rest, appears in those forms by reason of the imposition of the external 
Happiness, etc. upon it; so that, even though the Feeling is of the nature of 
Happiness, etc., these latter cannot be regarded as constituting Consciousness ; 
and thus oiu* principal Reason is not ‘ too wide ’ or Inconclusive.” 

The answer to this is provided by the following:— 


TEXT (37). 

On account of the diversity of Habit and Nature, all possible 
Attachment and the rest are clearly found to be 
restricted to each single object, like Sound 
AND THE REST.— (37) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Bhdvandjdtibhedatah ’;—‘ Bhdvand ’ stands for Habit;—\jdti ‘ nature *, 
for one’s own character ;—on account of the diversity—^peculiarity—of 
these two ;— attachment and the rest ;—‘ attachment ’ stands for Longing ; 
the phrase ‘ and ths rest * includes such feelings as Love and the like, due to 
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the Harmony-Attribute, Hate, Agitation, etc. due to the Hnergiy-Attribute, 
Aiid Dejection, Illusion, etc. due to the Jner^ta-Attribute; thus the effects of 
all the Three Attributes become included;—^all these are found to be 
restricted, —^i.e. of one form;—for instance, on account of their peculiar 
habits, the Lover and other persons have one or the other of the said feelings 
in regard to Wine, Woman and other things, according as they have been 
found to be conducive to good or evil;—^similarly on account of the peculiar 
nature, one or the other of the said feelings appear in some of the animals, 
like the Deer (who are attracted by Sound), the Elephant (who are attracted 
by Odour) and the like.—All these feelings (of Love, Hate and the rest) 
are always restricted (to the Lover, or the Deer, etc.),—and do not appear 
in all persons or animals. This would not be right if Sound and other 
objects were of the nature of (consisted of) Pleasure and the rest.—(37) 

Question —“ Why ? ” 

The answer is given in the following:— 


TEXT (38). 

Being in keeping with one and the same Object, the Consciousness 

WOULD BE variegated IN CHARACTER.—If IT BE URGED THAT 
“ IT IS NOT SO BECAUSE OF DbSTINY AND SUCH OTHER 
FORCES —THEN THE CONSCIOUSNESS WOULD 
NOT BE IN KEEPING WITH THE OBJECT 
AT ALL.— (38) 

COMMENTARY. 

All the said Feelings being in keeping with one and the same object, 
the Consciousness of each person would he variegated in character, —just like 
the cognition of such objects as the Blue and the like. 

It might be urged that—“Even though every Obje^ct is tripartite in 
•character (as made up of the Three Attributes), yet under the influence of 
such auxiliary unseen forces as those of Destiny and the like, in the form of 
Merit and Demerit, it is only some aspect of it that figures in the con¬ 
sciousness of any one person,—and not all its aspects to all persons.—The 
term ‘ adi * such other forces *, includes Habit, Nature, Desire to hold and 
the like.” 

If that were so, then the Consciousness would not he in keeping with the 
object ; i.e. such Consciousness would not rest upon the object; as it would 
be devoid of the form of the Object itself.—(38) 


The following text proceeds to show how the Consciousness would be 
* devoid of the form of the Object ’:— 
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TEXT (39). 

The eobm of the Object itself is thbbe-fobmed, and the Cognitiom 
(of men) are onb-formed ;—^how can these latter be really 
POSSIBLE WITH REFERENCE TO THE OBJECT,—BEING BNUBBLY 
different from IT IN CHARACTER ?— (39) 

COMMENTARY. 

The form of the Object consists of the Three Attributes of Sattva 
(Harmony), Rajas (Energy) and Tamos (Inertia).— The Cognitions of men 
are one-formed ;—^the term ‘ Utt ’ stands for Men, Spirits ; what is meant is 
that the Cognitions that men have are all found to be of one form, having^ 
their form determined solely by each one of the niunorous circumstances 
of ‘ Attachment * and the like. How can these latter, —ri.e. the Cognitions— in 
reference to the Object —Sound and the rest,— really —truly,— he possible ?— 
“ Why cannot these be possible ? ”— Became they are different from it in 
character ; i.e. quite different in character from the object on which they are 
based.—The argument is to be formulated in the following form ;—^When a 
Cognition does not apprehend the form of a particular object, it cannot 
have this object for its objective basis;—e.g. Visual Cognition cannot have 
Sound for its objective basis;—the Cognitions in question are devoid of 
the form of the three-formed object;—hence the conclusion of the Opponent 
would be opposed to the wider Premiss, and there is reason for denying it also,, 
in the shape of likely incongruities. 

The following might be urged (by the Sdhkhya ):—“ Even though what i» 
actually apprehended by Perception is the Object, Sound and the rest, in 
its entire aspect,—yet, on account of predisposition and other circumstances, 
the definite cognition that actually appears (according to the Buddhist) is 
only in reference to certain aspects of it,—such as its momentary character— 
and not in reference to all its aspects;—^in the same manner (according to 
us) the Cognition would appear in a single form under the unseen influence 
of Destiny and such other circumstances.” 

This cannot be right. According to us, such conceptions as those of 
‘ momentary character ’ and the like do not in reality have any Entity for 
their objective; because (according to us) the ‘ Entity * is beyond all con¬ 
ception. It is only indirectly that conceptions (and Cognitions) are con¬ 
nected with the Entity, and thereby becoming the means of apprehending 
that Entity, they come to be recognised as the Pramdna (Proof, Evidence, 
Means of Cognition) for that Entity. As for Love and the rest on the other 
hand, they are actually admitted by the other party to have objects as 
their real objective ; if that were not so, then the said Love, etc. would have 
no basis (or substratum), and it would (thus) be not true to say that ‘ the 
Cognition of the feelings of Pleasure, etc. follows from the Cognition of Sound 
and other objects which are of the nature of Pleasure, etc.’—Further, in¬ 
asmuch as the feelings of Love, etc. are definitely determinate in their 
character, there is no uncertainty or indefiniteness attaching to their character, 
and as a result of this, the Cognition of the feeling of these would be always 
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in their entire form. In fact it is this cognition of the object of all definite 
Cognitions that constitutes their definiteness. — (39) 

It has been asserted above (by the Sdnkhya, under Text 14) that— 
From the apprehension of such effects as ScUisfctctionf Irritation and Dejec^ 
tion, it follows that Soimd and other objects are made up of Pleasure (Pain 
and Delusion)**.—^The following text proceeds to show that the premiss 
herein set forth is Inconclusive :— 

TEXT (40). 

For the Followers of Yoga, * Satisfaction ‘ Dissatisfaction ’ 
AND ‘Delusion’ are produced in the same Spirit; and 
yet the other Party do not hold the Spirit to 
BE of the essence OF THOSE. —(40) 

COMMENTARY. 

Those followers of Yoga who accept the teachings oiKapila, when medita¬ 
ting upon the Spirit as distinguished from Primordial Matter, derive Satisfaction 
and Happiness, after having practised meditation of the Spirit in the right 
manner; but those who do not succeed in the practice of Meditation, and 
hence do not perceive the Spirit quickly enough, become beset with Dissatis* 
faction; while those who are, by their very nature, of dull intelligence, become 
beset with Delusion ;—^and yet the other Party do not regard the Spirit 
to be of the essence of these—i.e. to consist of the Three Attributes. From 
tliis it follows that the premiss stated in the form * Because of the appre¬ 
hension of such Effects as Satisfaction, Dissatisfaction and Dejection *—is 
Inconclusive, ‘ too wide ’. 

“As a matter of fact, however. Pleasure, etc. proceed from Volition 
(Determination, the function of Cosmic Intelligence), not from the Spirit.’* 

The same might be said of Sound and the rest also; and in that case, 
as all these objects (Sound, etc.) would be products of more Volition, there 
could be no such things as External Pleasure, etc.; because ‘ Volition * is of the 
nature of Consciousness, purely subjective. For the same reason the proposi¬ 
tion that “ Cognition or Experience is of the nature of Satisfaction (Dissatis¬ 
faction and Dejection), through the influence of such impositions as those of 
external Pleasure, etc.”—^also becomes rejected. Specially because, even 
without the imposition of such external things, Happiness, etc. are actually 
found to appear entirely on the substratum of the Spirit itself. How too 
could the imposition of something else bring about the well-known feeling of 
Pleasure, etc. which appears independently of the proximity of external 
things, from the mere contemplation of what is agreeable and disagreeable ? 

It might be said that “ the Mind also (wherein this Contemplation 
takes place) would be made up of the Three Attributes through the imposition 
of the same *’• 

But that cannot be; because by the assertion that “ That which is 
independent of all other illumining agencies and is self-sufficient, etc.** it has 
been established that it is of the nature of Consciousness. 
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From all this it follows that the reason put forward (by the Sdnkhya) 
—Became of homogemity ”—is ‘ Inadmissible * unproven —(40) 

Now the Author admits (for the sake of argument) that the Reason 
(Homogeneity) is ‘admissible*, ‘proved*,—and proceeds to show its 
invalidity, ‘ Inconclusiveness *—in the following:— 

TEXT (41). 

Even though the ‘ Manifest ’ be accepted as ‘ consisting of Three 
Attributes —Primordial Matter does not become estab¬ 
lished AS THE ONE ETERNAL CAUSE OF THAT (MANIFEST) ; 

BECAUSE THAT * MANIFEST ’ IS NOT IMBUED WITH 
ANY SINGLE GENERIC CHARACTER.— (41) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even if it be taken as proved that the ‘ Manifest ’ consists of the ‘ Three 
Attributes *, yet that does not prove what the Sankhya wishes—viz. that the 
Cause of that ‘ Manifest * is that which is called ‘ Primordial Matter ’; 
that is to say, because the reason that has been put forward has not been 
found to be concomitant with a Cause of that kind. For instance, what the 
SdMhya desires to prove is that the Cause of the ‘ Manifest * is one, con¬ 
sisting of the Three Attributes, eternal and all-pervading ; as a matter of 
fact, with such a Cause, the invariable concomitance of the Reason has 
nowhere been perceived; nor is it necessary that the Cause must be of the 
same natiue as the Effect is found to be; because there is a clear difference 
between the Cause and its Effect. You hold that the Effect in the shape of 
the ‘ Manifest ’ is that which has such characteristics as ‘ having a Cause *, 
‘ being non-eternal *, ‘ non-porvasivo * and so forth; and yet you do not 
hold the Cause (of this Manifest) to have these characteristics. Hence 
yotur Reason (Premiss) is ‘ too wide ‘ inconclusive ’. 

The Text next proceeds to show that the Reason put forward (by the 
Sdnkhya) is ‘ contradictory * also, inasmuch it entails the conception contrary 
to the nature of the particular Entity :—As the one eternal Carnet etc, ;—that 
is to say, what is meant to be proved is the existence of an Entity, which is 
one, eternal and made up of the Three AttrihxUeSt as the Cause (of the 
‘ Manifest *); and no such entity is established by the Reason put forward ; 
—in fact, what is established is something quite contrary to it.— 
“How so? **—Because that is not endowed,^ etc ,—^The particle ‘ hi ’ stands for 
‘ because * ; hence the meaning is that the Effect in the shape of the 
‘ Manifest * is not recognised to be imbued with any such single generic character 
as consists of the Three Attributes and which forms the very essence of the 
‘ Manifest *.—“ What is it then that is recognised ? **—The ‘ Manifest * is 
actually cognised as endowed with such qualities as muUiplicityt non- 
eternality and so forth. If the ‘Manifest’ were really imbued with any such 
generic character as that postulated by the other party, then the Cause also 
of that ‘ Manifest ’ would have to be recognised as possessed of that character. 
Inasmuch as, however, the Effect (in the shape of the ‘ Manifest *) is actually 
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found to be imbued with such qualities as ‘ non-eternality ‘ multiplicity * 
and the like—its Cause also has to be inferred as possessed of these same 
qualities. Specially because in the case of a Cause that is eternal, the idea 
of its fruitful operations being both sequential and simultaneous would 
involve self-contradiction ;—and because diversity in the Effect can be 
only due to diversity in the Cause; otherwise the diversity in the Effect 
would be without any Cause (baseless).—From all this it follows that any 
such single eternal Entity as Primordial Matter cannot be recognised.—If 
the name ‘ Primordial Matter * is given to a Cause that is non-eternal 
and many, then there we have no quarrel with you.—(41) 

Question —“ How is it known that the Manifest is not imbued with 
any single , generic character ? ” 

The answer is supplied in the following:— 

TEXT (42). 

All ‘ Manifested Things * are found to be like Iron-bars ; as 

HAVING their FORMS ASSOCIATED WITH AN ORDER OF SEQUENCE 
AND THEIR ESSENCE MIXED UP WITH FANCIES.— (42) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as bars made of Iron stand apart from each other,—so these 
‘ Manifested Entities *, as they appear in their own forms, are found to be 
diverse and separate, due to diversities of place, time, potencies, appearances 
and so forth ; and they do not enter into each other’s essence (or constitution). 
This proves the multiplicity (of Manifested Entities). 

In order to prove their non-eternality, it is added— Having their forms, 
etc. etc. ;—the compound is to be analysed as—‘ have their forms associated 
with —embraced, affected by— an order of seguence ’. 

Question —“ If this is so, then how is it that Entities are conceived of 
as units, —in the form of ‘ Earth ’ and the like,—and also as lasting, —in 
such notions as ‘ this is that same thing ’ ? ” 

Answer — Their essence mixed up with fancies ; that is to say, the con¬ 
ception of ‘unity* in regard to things is a ^ fancy \ a wrong assumption. 
This is going to bo established later on, under the sections dealing with 
the doctrine of the ‘ Perpetual Flux ’.—(42) 

It has thus been shown that the Reason ‘ Because of Homogeneity ’ 
(as propounded by the Sdnkhya in support of his doctrine of all things being 
the product of one ‘ Primordial Matter ’) is open to the three fallacies of being 
‘Unproven, Inadmissible*, ‘Contradictory’ and ‘Too Wide, Inconclusive*. 
—The Author now proceeds to show that the corroborative instance cited (by 
the Sdnkhya in Text 15, above) in the words ^ Just as in the case of the Jar 
and other things * deos not fulfil the conditions of,—and is not possessed of 
the properties of—the Probans and the Probandum [and as such cannot serve 
as a ‘ corroborative instance *]:— 
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TEXT (43). 

So ALSO THE VABIOUS PBODI7CTS OF ClAY AND OTHBB THINGS ABB NOT 
BBCOGNISED AS IMBUED WITH ANY SINGLE GbNBBIO ChABAOTBB,— 
NOB AS THE EFFECTS OF ANY SINGLE OaUSB ; AS ALL 
SUCH THINGS AS THE ‘ LUMP OF ClAY ^ ABB 
DIVEBSE.—(43) 

COMMENTARY. 

The phrase ‘ and other things * is meant to include the products of 
such things as Gold and the like.—^The term ‘ so also * may be taken as 
cumulative, —adding one further defect in the Opponent’s reasoning,—or 
as indicating similarity (to other defects already pointed oat).—The phraae 
‘ not imbued with any single Generic Character ’ serves to show that the 
Instance cited (Jar, etc.) is devoid of the property of what has been cited 
(by the Sdfikhya) as the Probans of his reasoning.—^The phrase ‘ Nor as the 
effects of any single Cause ’,—^has to be construed with ‘ recognised ’ ; and it 
serves to show that the property of the (Sdnkhya's) Probandum also is not 
present in the instance cited. 

Objection —“ As a matter of fact, single Causes —of all such things,—are 
actually found in the form of the Lump of Clay or of Gold and other things 
and every one of these is also found to be imbued with the Generic Character 
of ‘ Clay * Gold ’ and the like. In what way then is our Instance devoid 
of both the properties of the Probans and the Probandum ? ” 

Answer — As all such things as the ‘ Lump of Clay ’ are diverse ;—^there 
can be no such single composite entity as ‘Lump of Clay*;—^if there were, 
then (since Generic Characters are all-pervading ex hypothesis if it covered 
one point in space, the entire space would become covered. Nor is any 
‘ Generic Character ’ found to appear in each individual thing,—every one 
of which is perceived as distinct by itself.—(43) 

The Text again proceeds to show the ‘ inconclusiveness ’ of the Sdnkhya*s 
Reason—“ Because of Homogeneity ”—by itself:— 

TEXT (44). 

In the case of ‘ Spibits even though they abe endowed with 
‘ Sentience ’ and othbb qualities, they abe not begabded 
(by the SdAkhya) as pbeceded (pboducbd) by a single 
Entity (as theib Cause).—It might be said that “the 
said QUAUTIBS ABE ATTBIBUTBD (TO THE SpIBITS) 

ONLY SBCONDABILY (iNDIBBCTLY, FIGUBATIVE- 
LY) ;—^THBN WHY CANNOT THE SAME BE THE 
CASE IN BBGABD TO THE MATTBB UNDBB 
DISCUSSION ALSO ?— (44) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instance, the Spirits Bare regarded (by the Sdnkhya) to be endowed 
with endless such properties as being ‘ sentient *, ‘ enjoyer ’ and the like ; 
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and yet they are not regarded by you as having a single Cause endowed with 
the same properties.—^It might be luged that—“ The property of being 
endowed with Sentience and the like that has been attributed to Spirits, is 
not in the direct literal sense, but in the indirect, secondary, figurative sense; 
and the reason for this lies in the fact that, all Spirits are found to be 
excluded from ‘ insentience * and other such qualities, and hence they are 
placed under the genus ‘ Sentient *, which stands for the ‘ negation or exclusion 
of Insentience ’, which is assumed to meet their case; though in reality 
there is no such genus **.—If then, it is only indirect and figurative, then, in 
regard to the ‘ Manifest ’ also,—as in the case of Spirits,—why is the presence 
of Pleasure, etc. not taken as ‘assumed’ in the same way,—without their 
being preceded and produced by any single Cause endowed with the same 
qTialities ?—Thus the Probans (Reason) is found to be Inconclusive. 

The mention of ‘ Spirits ’ is only by way of illustration. In the same 
manner, Pleasure, etc., being so many modifications of Primordial Matter, 
are endowed with such qualities as being ‘ attributes *, ‘ insentient *, ‘ non- 
enjoyer * and so forth,—and Primordial Matter and the Spirits are endowed 
with such qualities as ‘ Eternality * and the like,—and yet none of these are 
preceded and produced by any single such Cause. So the Probans is 
clearly Inconclusive.—(44) 

Thus the Reason (put forward by the Sankhya) —“ Because of 
homoge7ieity^\ —has been refuted. Now under the pretext of Re-affirming 
his conclusion, the Author proceeds briefly to point out defects in the other 
reasons (put forward by the Sankhya ):— 


TEXT (45). 

Thus, even in the absence of a Cause in the shape of ‘ Primordial 

Matter’, all diversity relating to Effects and Causes 
AND other things BECOMES EXPLICABLE, ON THE 
BASIS OF THE DIVERSITY OF POTENCIES.— (45) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has boon asserted (in Sdnkhyakdrikd, 15) that “Primordial Matter 
exists as the Cause, (a) because of the finite character of specific objects, 
(6) because Activity is due to Potency, and (c) because there is differentia¬ 
tion between * Cause ’ and ‘ Effect ’ ”.—As a matter of fact, all these three 
Reasons are inconclusive, as no reason is provided to preclude a conclusion 
contrary to the one set forth. 

For instance, even in the absence of a Cause in the shape of Primordial 
MaUer, the three facts set forth—^that of objects having a finite character, 
etc.—^are not inexplicable. For instance, if what is sought to be proved is 
only the existence of a Cause, —then the argument is superfluous,—‘ proving 
what is already proved *; we also do not admit of any Effect being produced 
without a Cause ; so that if the name ‘ Primordial Matter * were given in 
general to all Causes, then there would be nothing to quarrel about. On the 
5 
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other hand, if what is sought to be proved is that ‘ there is an intelligent 
Cause, which produces an effect of certain finite dimensions, and acts 
according to its potencies *,—then the Reason adduced becomes invalidated 
by ‘ inconclusiveness ’ ; as even in the absence of an intelligent actor, there 
is nothing incongruous in the production of a particular effect with well* 
defined dimensions determined by the potencies of its own Cause. Further, 
it is not right to regard Primordial Matter as intelligent, as it is, ex hypoiheau 
‘ insentient \ and ‘ intelligence ’ is synonymous with ‘ sentience *. 

Further, if by means of the Reason ^Became Activity is due to 
Potency \ it is meant to prove the existence of a mere Cause possessed of 
potencies not different (from those just needed for the particular effect),— 
then it is superfluous, proving what is already admitted by both parties. 
If, on the other hand, the Cause meant to be proved is some one Eternal 
Ciufle possessed of distinct and diverse potencies,—then the Reason becomes 
invalidated by ‘ inconclusiveness —^Further, as concomitance with any such 
Reason is not cognised anywhere, the Reason becomes invalidated as being 
‘ Unknown * and ‘ Inadmissible * also; because as a matter, nowhere has any 
activity of the Cause towards the producing of an Effect been found to have 
been due to extraneous and additional potencies; as all potencies subsist in 
the essence of the thing itself. 

Another reason put forward by the Sdnkhya (in Kdrikd 15) is—“ Because 
of the merging of the whole world —^Tliis Reason is absolutely ‘imknown. 
Inadmissible ’. No such ‘ merging ’ of things is known of, all things being liable 
to such absolute destruction as leave beliind no traces at all. If tliere were 
such ‘ merging’, it would come about either on the disappearance of the pre¬ 
vious condition of the thing concerned, or without such disappearance. If it 
comes on the disappearance of the previous condition, then it involves the 
absolute destruction (without leaving any traces) [which the Sdnkhya does not 
admit]. If, on the other hand, it comes without the said disappearance, then 
there can be no ‘ merging * at all; because no ‘ merging ’ is possible for any 
entity so long as it retains its own untrammelled essence. Otherwise 
there would be endless incongruities. Hence the statement ‘ because of the 
merging of the whole world ’ involves a self-contradiction. 

Thus, even in the absence of a Cause in the shape of Primordial Matter, 
the diversity relating to the Effect,—^in the shape of its being ‘ finite ’ and 
the rest,—and the differentiation also into Cause and Effect—become explic¬ 
able, on the basis of the diversity of potencies. And this means that the 
reasons set forth by the SdMchya are all ‘ inconclusive ’. 

The phrase ‘ and other things ’ is meant to include the argument (of the 
Sdnkhya) —“ Because all activity is due to Potency ”. 

Or, the particle ‘ api ’, ‘ even in the phrase ‘ even in the absence, 
etc. etc.’,—may be meant to be restrictive ; hence the meaning comes to be 
this:—^It is only when there is no Cause in the shape of Primordial Matter 
that there can be diversity in the Effect due to the diverse potencies of the 
Catise; and also because it is only thus that the relation of Cause and Effect 
would be possible;—whence the Reasons put forward (by the Sdnkhya) are 
‘ contradictory For instance, if Primordial Matter were the Cause of the 
* Manifest then the whole universe, as being {ex hypothesi) of the same 
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essence as that. Matter, would be a single substance having the same 
character and form as that Matter; so that there could be no such distinction 
among Products as ‘ Cosmic Intelligence ‘ I-principle’, ‘Five Rudimentary 
Substances’ and so forth; and this would mean that the World is entirely 
devoid of ‘ modification ’.—Similarly, it is only in the absence of any such 
Cause as Primordial Matter that the activity of the Potter and other Agents 
towards the making of the Jar and other things, in accordance with their 
potencies (powers), would be possible,—^which would not be possible if there 
were such a single Cause as Primordial Matter. This is what has been already 
explained under Text 21, by the statement—‘ Nor would there be any 
efficiency, nor any operation*. 

The distinction into ‘ Cause ’ and ‘ Effect ’ also is possible only ‘ in the 
absence of any such single Cause as Primordial Matter It has been already 
pointed out above that no diversity in the world would be possible 
if there were any entity as Primordial Matter (as the one Cause);—^it has 
also been pointed out that if Primordial Matter were the Cause, then 
the whole world would be of the same essence as that Matter, which would 
load to the absurdity that the entire world is a single substance (without any 
diversities); and luider the circumstances, as there would be no ‘ diversity 
of forms ’ at the very outset, how could there be any ‘ merging ’ of it (as 
declared in the Sdnkhyakdrika, 15) ?—(45) 


Thus etuis the Section on the Examination of the Doctrine of 
* Primordial Malter \ 



CHAPTER II. 

Examination of the Doctrine of ‘ Qod\ 

(A) 

Statement of the Doctrine of ‘ Ood ’ (Theism). 

COMMENTARY. 

The next Chapter, beginning with the Text (46), proceeds to prove 
that there can be no operation of any such Being as the ‘ Supreme I^ord ’, 

‘ God 

TEXT (46). 

Other philosophers declare the ‘Lord’ to be the Cause of all 

THINGS produced; ON THE GROUND THAT NO INSENTIENT 

Thing, by itself, can produce its effects.— (46) 
COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as tilings that are not produced^ —such as the Atom, Akdsha 
and so forth,—are eternal, they have no Cause, hence the Text lias added 
the qualification ‘ things produced \ —The term ‘ Lord ’ stands for God. — 
‘ Others ’—i.e. the Naiydyika and other (Theists).—Some of these Theists 
hold that “ the creator of the whole world is a distinct Soul or Spirit with 
special qualities, the omniscient God ’’ ;—others hold that “ the creator is a 
Substance (Being) distinct from the ‘ Soul * or ‘ Spirit *, because He is eternal, 
one and equipped with the knowledge of all things, and as such having 
qualities different from those of the ‘ Spirit ’ or ‘ Soul ’ 

Question —“ Where there are already such Causes of the world as Merit 
and Demerit, Atoms and so forth, why do those philosophers postulate 
another Cause in the shape of Ood ? ” 

Answer — No insentient thing, etc, —Though Merit and the rest may be 
the Cause,—yet all these, being devoid of sentience or intelligence, cannot, 
by themselves, without an Operator or Supervisor, produce their effects ; 
hence there must be a Creator (who is intelligent), as nothing that is devoid 
of intelligence is ever foimd to be the Operator, This argument is formulated 
as follows:—^What is devoid of Intelligence cannot produce its Effect, with¬ 
out an Operator;—e.g. such tilings as Clay-lump. Stick, Water, String and the 
rest (all which are required for the making of the Jar) cannot produce the 
Jar, without the Potter;—Merit and the rest (which are regarded as the 
Cause of the World) are all devoid of Intelligence;—hence the idea that 
(these are enough to produce the World) would be contrary to the universal 
Proposition stated. Thus it becomes established that there is an Operator 
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And that is Qod, —Even so, Merit and the rest do not become useless (in the 
producing of the World); because God is only the ‘ Efficient Cause * (Guide, 
Supervisor) [and Atoms and Merit, etc. would still be needed as the ‘ Con¬ 
stituent * and ‘ Contributory ’ Causes]. 

The following objection might be urged:—“ Those Merit and Demerit 
that are hold to subsist in the Soul or Spirit (of Man) may be the required 
Operator; why should one assume a God 1 ** 

Answer —^That cannot be right; the particular Spirit at that time (of 
Creation) would be wholly unconscious;—so long as his Body, Sense-organs 
and other aggregates of Causes and Effects are not produced, the Spirit 
remains luiconscious, not perceiving even such Colour, etc. as are quite 
perceptible; under the circumstances, how could it perceive Merit and Demerit, 
which are entirely imperceptible ? To this end, there is the following 
declaration—‘The ignorant Creature, not master of his own pleasure and 
pain, may go to Heaven or to the Nethermost Hole,—only as he is urged by 
God ’ [quoted in Nydyavdrtika 4. 1. 21, where the Tdtparya speaks of it as 
^ SmrtV], —(46) 

The Text proceeds to set forth two Reasons propounded by Aviddha^ 
karmi (an ancient Naiydyika) in proof of the existence of God :— 

TEXTS (47-48). 

“ (A) That which is characterised by a peculiar arrangement op 

ITS OWN COMPONENT PARTS IS SUBJECT TO A CaUSE THAT IS 

ENDOWED WITH INTELLIGENCE,—FOR INSTANCE, THE JaR AND 
OTHER OBJECTS.—ThE THING IN DISPUTE,—^WHICH IS 
PERCEPTIBLE BY MEANS OF TWO SENSE-ORGANS AND 
ALSO IMPERCEPTIBLE,—MUST BE PRECEDED (AND 

produced) by a Cause endowed with 
Intelligence,—Atoms supplying the 
corroborative instance ‘ per Dis- 
similarity ’.”—(48) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument has been thus formally stated:—“ The thing under 
dispute, which is perceptible by means of two sense-organs or not perceptible 
at all, must be regarded as produced by an Intelligent Cause,-^because it is 
characterised by a peculiar arrangement of its component parts,— like the Jar, 
and unlike the Atoms [the Jar being the Corroborative Instance per Similarity^ 
and the Atoms being so per Dissimilarityy^ —Now in this formulated argument 
—‘ What is perceptible by means of two Sense-organs * stands for the three kinds 
of Substance, Earthy Water and Fire —^which are perceptible by means of the 
two organs of Vision and of Touchy because they fulfil such conditions of 
perceptibility as being large^ being composed of several substances, being 
coloured and so forth;—^the ‘ imperceptible * are Air and the rest, simply 
because the conditions of perceptibility are ‘ being large *, ‘ being composed 
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of several substances ‘ being coloured ’ and so forth,—and all these condi¬ 
tions are absent in Air and other things ; as has been declared in the following 
passage—“ Perception follows from Largeness, Presence of several Substances 
and Presence of Colour ; the Atom is imperceptible because it contains no 
other substances ; Air is imperceptible because it is devoid of the presence of 
Colons;—the term ‘ Samskdra ’ stands for subsistence, presence in composition ; 
—and the Diad (Two-Atom-Compound) and other things are imperceptible 
because of the absence of largeness^ 

Now, in this argument, if the Probandum to be proved were stated in 
the general (unqualified) form that ‘ Things perceptible by two sense-organs 
and those imperceptible are produced by intelligent causes —then it would 
be superfluous, proving what is already admitted by both parties, in regard 
to such things as the Jar and the like, over wliich there is no dispute at all. 
It would involve the fallacy of ‘ contradicting one’s own doctrine because 
the Naiydyika does not admit such imperceptible things as the Atom, Akdsha, 
and the like to be ‘ produced by an Intelligent Cause ’ ; and also because 
these latter are eternal (hence not produced at all), the said assertion would 
involve that contradiction of a perceived (well-recognised) fact.—It is for the 
piu*pose of avoiding all these difficulties that the qualifying term ‘ under 
dispute ’ has been added ; the term ‘ Vipratipatti ’ standing for different 
opinions, and that which forms the subject of diverse opinions is said to be 
the matter under dispute, —With this qualification, what become the ‘ subject ’ 
of the argument are only the Body, Sense-organs, the various Regions and so 
forth; and what is asserted does not apply to the Atom and such other 
things. 

Sinularly, if the Probandum (to proved) were stated in the form that 
‘ the things imder disp\ite are produced by a Cause ’,—then the argument 
would be futile—proving what is already' accepted by both parties. In 
order to avoid tliis, the qualification has l)een added—in the form ‘ pro¬ 
duced by an intelligent Cause ’. This argument, thus stated, cannot be futile 
as addressed to the Sdnkhya, as there is no Intelligence(BMr/dAi) for the Sdnkhya 
apart from Primordial Matter ; and certainly a thing cannot be produced by 
itself. 

* Arrangement of component parts ’ ;—the ‘ arrangement —i.e. conjunc¬ 
tion in the form of ‘ aggregation —of the parts that go to make up 
the Things ; by this the Tilings in question are characterised —differentiated; 
consequently they must be as assorted. Mere ‘ characterisation by com¬ 
ponents ’ would include the universals ‘Cow’ and the like (which also are 
held to be consisted of components in the shape of the individual animals) 
and thus render the Reason ‘ too wide ’ ; hence the qualification ‘ its own 
components ’; what the universal ‘ Cow ’ and the rest are differentiated by is 
the arrangement of the parts that go to make up the Substance,—not by the 
arrangement of the parts that go to make up the Cow itself. 

The ‘ Intelligent Cause ’ thus proved is * God ’. 

It is this proof that has been stated in these two Texts, —The compound 
‘ Svdramhhaka, etc,^ is to be analysed as meaning ‘ that which has for its 
VishSsana —differentia—the peculiar, characteristic,—arrangement, disposi* 
tion~of its own component parts This indicates the invariable con- 
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comitance of the Reason (Middle Term) [with the Probandum]. The pre¬ 
sence of the Reason in the Subject is indicated by the words ‘ which is per- 
ceptible by means of two organs^ etc. etcJ* —The expression ‘ vivddapadam * 
stands for ‘ what forms the matter under dispute —(47-48) 

The second argument propoimded (by Aviddhakarrui) is next explained :— 

TEXT (49). 

“ (B) The matebial cause of the Body and other things is con¬ 
trolled BY AN Intelligent Being,—^because they are 

ENDOWED WITH COLOUR AND OTHER QUALITIES,—LIKE THE 

Yarn and such things which have been seen to 

BRING ABOUT THEIR EFFECTS (ONLY WHEN CON¬ 
TROLLED BY THE INTELLIGENT WEAVER).— (49) 

COMMENTARY. 

Of the Body and other things,—the material Cause ,—in the shape of Atoms 
and such things—can bring about their cjlfocts only when controlled by an 
Intelligent Cause ;—such is the construction of the Text.—The Reason 
(Probans) stated is ‘ because they are endowed- with Colour, etc ,\—The ‘ Yarn, 
etc.’ are cited as the Corroborative Instance. Tliis has becyi thus declared 
—‘ The material causes of the Body, the World and other things prodvice 
their effects only when controlled by an Intelligent Being,—this is what we 
assert, on the ground that they are endowed with Coloiu*, etc.,—like such 
things as the yarn and the like ’.—(49) 

Uddyotakara however has formulated the argument as follows :—“ The 
Causes of the World,—in the shape of ‘ Primordial INIatter ’, ‘ Atoms ’ and 
‘ Destiny ’ (Unseen Force)—need a Controller with Superior Intelligence, 
in the producing of their Effects,—because their activity is intermittent, 
—like the Yarn, the Shuttle and such other causes (of the Cloth) —This 
is the argument set forth in the following Text.— 

TEXT (50). 

In the PRODUCING OF THEIR EFFECTS, ALL SUCH CAUSES AS MeRIT, 
Demerit and Atoms are controlled by an Intelligent 
Being,—because they operate intermittently, 

—like the Shuttle and the Yarn.” —(50) 

COMMENTARY. 

The meaning of tliis is quite clear.—(50) 

* These words are not found in Uddyotakara's Nydyavdriika. This idea is 
there (under Sutra 4. 1. 21, p. 463, lines 11 et seq. —Bib. Ind. Edn.); but the exact 
words are not there. Apparently the Commentator has reproduced the sense of 
Uddyoktkara\s argument. 
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PrashasUzmati argues as follows:—“ All the usages of men, at the beginning 
of creation must have been preceded by (dependent upon) the teaching of other 
persons,—because later on, the usage of enlightened men is found to be restricted 
to particular things,—as for instance, in the case of little boys who have not 
yet learnt the use of words, it is found that their usage of words as restricted 
to particular things is always preceded (and brought about) by the teaching of 
their mother or other persons;—the phrase * the usages of enlightened men are 
restricted to particular things * means that the usage of men after enlighten- 
ment is found to be so restricted ;—^that Person to whose teaching usages at 
the beginning of Creation are due is Ood, whose superior knowledge does not 
disappear even at the time of Universal Dissolution”. 

It is this view that is shown as fully established,—by the Author in the 
following Text: — 


TEXT (51). 

“ At the beginning of Creation, usage among men must have been 

DUE TO THE TEACHING OF OTHER PERSONS ;—WHEN THEY BECOME 
SUBSEQUENTLY AWAKENED TO CONSCIOUSNESS, IT IS FOUND 
TO BE RESTRICTED TO PARTICULAR THINGS,—LIKE 
THE USAGE OF LITTLE BOYS.”— (51) 


COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ Sarga ’, ‘ Creation stands for ‘ generation ’ ; the ‘ beginning * 
of this is its first moment.—^The rest is easily intelligible.—(61) 


There are other arguments also put forward by Uddyotakara ; these 
are the following;—“ The Manifested World, consisting of the Primary 
Elemental Substances and the rest, are productive of Pleasure and Pain, 
only when controlled by an intelligent Cause,—(a) because it is, by itself, 
insentient, (6) because it is a Product, (c) because it is perishable, and (d) 
because it is endowed with Coloiir (or Form) and other qualities,—like the 
Axe and other things 

These are the arguments that are set forth in the following two Texts :— 


♦ This is clearly a brief paraphrase of the arguments stated by Uddyotakara in 
his Nydyavdrtika, on Sutra 4. 1. 21, page 463, lines 11 et seq., Biblio. Ind. Edn., 
where the words are very nearly the same. 
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TEXTS (52-53). 

“The Manifested World, consisting of the Primary Elemental 
Substances and the rest, becomes the source of pleasure 
AND PAIN to all PEOPLE, ONLY WHEN CONTROLLED BY AN IN¬ 
TELLIGENT Cause,—because it is insentient, itself 
A Product, evanescent and so forth,—^uke 
the Axe and other things ; thus every¬ 
thing is clearly believed to be 
His.“—(52-53) 

COMMENTARY. 

Controlled hy an Intelligent Causey —i.e. controlled by a Cause which is 
endowed with sentience.— Thus —i.e. for the said series of reasons ;—‘ His 
—i.e. of God, the Cause of the entire world.—(52-53) 

Question —In what way is God’s omniscience proved, by virtue of which 
He should become an object of devotion for people seeking for Prosperity 
and the Highest Good ? 

The answer to tliis is supplied by the following Text— 

TEXT (54). 

“ The fact of His being the creator of all things having been 

ESTABLISHED, HiS OMNISCIENCE IS PROVED WITHOUT EFFORT ; 
BECAUSE THE CREATOR MUST BE ONE WHO KNOWS THE 
FORM AND ALL OTHER DETAILS REGARDING WHAT 
HE HAS CREATED.”— (54) 

COMMENTARY. 

This has been thus explained by Prashastarmti and others:—The 
omniscience of God is proved by the fact of His being the Cause (Creator) 
of the entire World; because the Creator must possess full knowledge of all 
such details regarding what he creates as its material and contributory 
causes, its use, its receiver and so forth. In the world, when a man makes 
anything, he knows its material cause, etc. ; e.g. it is well known that the 
Potter who makes the Jar and such things, knows its material cause, in the 
shape of Olay-lump,—^its contributory causes, in the shape of the Wheel, etc., 
—^its purpose, in the shape of Fetching Water and the like,—and its receiver, 
in the shape of the Householder (who uses it); similarly God, who creates 
all the worlds, knows their material causes, in the shape of the Atom, etc.,— 
their contributory causes, in the shape of Merit, Demerit, Space, Time and so 
forth,—^also the auxiliaries to their operation, in the shape of the Universal 
the Particular and Inherence,—their purpose, in the shape of the Experience 
(of Men),—and receivers in the shape of Men. This shows that He is 
omniscient.— One who knows the form and other details regarding what he has 
created ;—‘ Form and other details —‘ Form * stands for character ; ‘ other 
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dek^Ue * stands for the Material Cause and the rest; the ‘ Vidaka ’ of these 
is one who knows* Such is the sense of the compound. The word ‘ vedaka ’ 
is to be grammatically explained either as included imder the group of 
words beginning with ‘ ydjaka \ or as formed with the affix * ana * in the 
passive sense—^with the reflexive ‘ ha ’ added to it.—The rest is easily intelli¬ 
gible.—(64) 

There is yet another series of arguments set forth by these persons :— 
(A) “ That which is the substratum of the variegated and the mobile, and that 
which is not the substratum of these —^which is the thing under dispute,—is 
cognised through a means of cognition other than the five beginning with the 
second, —just as Colour, etc. are cognised as distinguished from the character 
of * being an entity’ and so forth,—the ‘ Hair of the Tortoise ’ (a non-entity) 
being the corroborative instance per dissimilarity 

In the argument as thus worded, the term, * vichitrodaya ’ stands for 
the category of Quality, in the sense that its ‘udaya *, appearance, is ^vichitra ’ 
variegated; the term 'prasyanda^ stands for the category of Mobility; — 
the ‘ dapada ’, substratum, of these two is the category of Substance ;— that 
which is not the substratum of those two (Quality and Mobility) stands for 
the five categories of Quality, Action, Universal, Particular and Inherence ; 
—such a thing is cognised through a Means of Cogniiion other than the 
five beginning with the secoyul, —i.e. other than Inference, Analogy, Word, 
Presumption and Non-apprehension ; i.e. through Seyise-perception* The rest 
is easily intelligible. 

(B) The other argument propotmded by them is in the following 
ft)rm :—“The Thing \mder dispute,—which is (1) what is embraced by 
the Particulars of such Unlversala as ' Being ’ and the like, and also 
(2) what is not so embraced,—is j)erceptibl(^ to some one,—because^ they 
exist,—like Colour and the rest ”.—In this statement, the term ‘ Being 
ayyi the like ’ stands for the six non-specific (general) entities,—‘ Being 
‘ Evanescent ’, ‘ Material Product ’, ‘ Cause ‘ Universal ’, ‘ Particular ’ ; 
— the 'particulars" of those go to specify Substance, Quality and Action; 
—hence what is ‘ embraced ’ by these particulars are these tliree categories 
of SubstancB Quality and Action;—‘ what is not so embraced * consists of 
the Universal and the rest. The rest is easily intelligible.—[And the Person 
who has the perception of all these things is God.] 

This series of arguments is set forth in the following Text:— 

TEXT (55). 

The Thing irNDER dispute must clearly be perceptible to some 
ONE,—because of SUCH REASONS AS belTig a thing , being existent 
AND so FORTH ;—JUST LIKE THE DIVERSITIES OF 

Pleasure, Pain, etc.—[And this some one 
IS (55) 



(B) 


ReflUalion of the Doctrine of ‘ Ood ’ (Theism), 


COMMENTARY. 

The text now proceeds to supply the answer to the above arguments— 


TEXT (56). 

The first argument (propounded by the Naiydyilca) is open to the 

FALLACY OF BEING ‘ UNPROVEN, INADMISSIBLE* ; BECAUSE THE 
EXISTENCE OF ANY SUCH ‘ ARRANGEMENT * AS ‘ CONJUNC¬ 
TION ’ IS NOT PROVEN, NOR THAT OF THE 

‘ Composite — (56) 

(X)lVrMENTARY. 

In the arguments set forth (under Text 47) in the form ‘ What is in¬ 
sentient cannot produce its effect without a controller —the Prohana 
C because it is characterised by a peculiar arrangement of component parts ’) 
is one which, without any valid objection, could be cited as proving the 
contrary of the Probandum (for proving wliich it has been put forward); 
and thus its presence in the contrary of the Probandiun being suspected, it 
becomes ‘ inconclusive ’ ;—this is what the Text means. 

Then again, the Probans that has been put forward in the first argument— 
‘ Because it is characterised by a peculiar arrangement of its component 
parts *,—is ‘unproven ’ and Inadmissible also. How this is so is explained 
in the next sentence— Because^ etc, ;—^what is meant by the expression 
* orrangement of component parts ’ is a particular kind of Conjunction ; and 
the character of being characterised by this Oonjmiction is attributed to the 
substance called ‘ Composite ’ ; now both those,—the said Conjunction and 
also the Composite that it characterises,—^aro yet ‘ unproven *, ‘ unknown * 
(to at least one of party to the Discussion, the Buddhist, who denies 
both); hence the Probans cited is doubly ‘ miproven Inadmissible —(66) 


Question —“ In what way are the two unproven ? ” 
The Answer is supplied by the following Text:— 
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TEXT (57). 

BbOAUSE both the FACTS THAT HAVE BEEN ASSUMED (AND PUT FORWARD) 
ARB SUCH AS ARE NOT ACTUALLY APPREHENDED ; AND FOR THE 
SAME REASON THE CORROBORATIVE INSTANCE ALSO THAT 
HAS BEEN CITED HAS NO CONNECTION WITH THE 

Probans cited.— (57) 

COMMENTARY. 

In brief, the Author for the present states his reason only in the form of 
‘ Non-apprehension which annuls the Naiydyikd^s argument,—a detailed 
objection to these two arguments will be provided under the Chapters (10 -15) 
dealing with the Six Categories. 

Both the facts, —i.e. that have been put forward as the ‘ Arrangement * 
and the ‘ Composite \—[Both of these are not apprehended] because the 
‘ Arrangement ’ has been regarded as something visible, in such statements 
(by the Naiydyika) as ‘ Number, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction,^ 
Disjunction, Higher Universal, the Lower Universal and Action are visible, 
as inhering in coloured substances —The ‘ Composite * also has been regarded 
as visible, in the statement—‘ There is perception of it because it is large, is 
made up of several component s\ibstancea and is coloured \—As a matter of 
fact however, apart from Colour, etc., no other ‘ Conjunction * or ‘ Composite ^ 
—such as is accepted by the Naiydyika, —ever appears in Consciousness. 
Thus, while fulfilling the conditions of ‘ perceptibility ’, if it is not perceived,, 
it must be regarded as non-existent, like the ‘ Hare’s Horns ’.—It will 
not be right to argue that—“ inasmuch as Atoms are beyond the reach of 
the Senses, [if there were no such thing as the Composite composed of the 
Atoms], the perception of Colour and other qualities would be impossible ” ; 

^because it is admitted that qualified Atoms are apprehensible by the 
Senses, and hence they are not ‘ beyond the roach of the Senses ’.—^Thus 
then, both ‘ Conjunction ’ and ‘ Composite ’ being non-existent, the Jar 
that has been cited as the Corroborative Instance per similarity is found 
to be devoid of that character wliich has been set up as the Probans; this 
is what is meant by the Text in the words ‘ has 7 io connection with the Prohans, 
etc.’-—(67) 


It has thus been shown that the Probans is essentially ‘ unproven 
and Inadmissible ’, on the ground of the qualification and the qualified being 
imknown ; the following Text proceeds to show that it is ‘ unproven 
also on the ground of the unproven (unknown) character of part of ita 
substratum :— 
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TEXT (58). 

Visual Cognition and Tactile Cognition always apfbab dif- 

FEBBNTLY ; THEY CANNOT THEREFORE HAVE ONE AND THE SAME 
SUBSTRATUM,—^JUST LIKE THE COGNITION OF OdOUR 
AND OTHER THINGS.—(68) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the argument (put forward by the NaiydyiJca, under verse 48, above) 
two kinds of things have been mentioned as the ‘ Subject *—‘ what is per¬ 
ceptible by two Sense-organs ’ and ‘ what is imperceptible ’.—^Now as a 
matter of fact, there is no object that is known (accepted by all parties) to 
be ‘ perceptible by two Sense-organs ’ ; for instance, both Visual Cognition 
and Tactile Cognition^ are known to appear in different forms, respectively 
as manifesting the Blue and other Colours and as manifesting Hardness^ Softness^ 
etc, of the things touched ; thus both these cognitions cannot have the 
same objective,—^because they appear as different,—like the Cognitions of 
Odour, Taste and other things. The argument may be formulated thus:— 
Any two cognitions appearing in different forms cannot have the same 
objective,—^like the Cognitions of Odoiur and Taste,—the Visual and Tactile 
Cognitions do appear in different forms;—Whence the attributing of both to a 
single object would be a direct contravention of the said universal proposition. 
—If, even when appearing in different forms. Cognitions were to have the* 
same objective, then the Cognitions of Colour, Sound and such diverse things 
also might be regarded as having the same objective ; this is the reason that 
annuls the argument of the Naiydyika, —(58) 


[Says the Naiydyika ]—“ If the two Cognitions (Visual and Tactile) 
cannot have the same objective, then how is it that there is the 
recognition in the form that ‘ I am touching in the dark the same jar that 
I liad seen in the light ’ ?♦—Hence the proposition set forth (by the Buddhist) 
is annulled by Inference. The Inference has been formulated by Uddyotakara 
in the following form—‘ The two Cognitions under dispute,—^the Visual 
Cognition and the Tactile Cognition,—have the same object,—because it 
is recalled (recognised),—like the Cognition of the Blue Lotus ’.”t 
The answer to this is provided in the following Text:— 


♦ This discussion is a clear reference to Nydya-Sutra 3. 1. 1 —* Darshana- 
sparsandbhydmekdrthagrahavdt ’. 

t This is a reference to Nydya Vdrtika, 3. 1. 1, page 350^ Bib. Ind, 
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TEXTS (59-60). 


As A MATTER OF FACT, WHAT BRINGS ABOUT THE JOINT COGNITION 

(involved in Becognition) is the fact that Recognition 

CONSISTS IN AN ASSUMPTION ARISING OUT OF THE POTENCIES OF 
THE TWO COGNITIONS CONCERNED.—^ThUS, SUCH THINGS 

AS Water, Fire and the like are not ‘ perceptible 
BY TWO Sense-organs ’; and hence the Probans 
(of the Naiydyika) is found to have its 
substratum ‘unproven, Inadmissible’, 

AS IS INDICATED BY THE ‘ UN- 
PROVEN ’ CHARACTER OF THE 
OBJECT ITSELF.—(60) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ Ta/yoli ’—i.e. of the Visual and Tactile Cognitions as apprehending 
(respectively) Colour only and Touch only ;—‘ Potency ’ is capacity ;— 
out of that capacity arises the assumption, which constitutes—^forrns the 
essence of—^the ‘ Recognition ’ (in question).—^This shows tliat Recognition 
is not perceptible ; firstly, because it is an essentially wrong cognition, appre¬ 
hending as one what is really not one, —^and secondly, because its very essence 
lies in an assumption, —^Nor is there any other Means of Cognition (available 
for bringing about a validnotion of Recognition); firstly, because it apprehends 
what Ims been already covered by previous Cognitions, and as such it 
apprehends what has been already apprehended (and as such, is not of the 
nature of a Direct Valid Cognition) ; and secondly, because it is essentially 
wrong. Prom all this it follows that the Reason put forward (by the 
Naiydyika )—“ Because there is Recognition ”—^is ‘ inconclusive ’. If the 
validity of Recognition had been established and admitted, then the Reason 
would not be open to the charge of being ‘ inconclusive ’ ; because in cases 
where notions of such things as the Jar and the like have appeared,— 
taking in, in accordance with the capacity of things, a common idea of its 
Colour and other details,—^if the Colour and the Touch have been duly appre¬ 
hended, each by itself, by the organs of Vision and of Touch, then, at some 
future time, if the impressions of the things perceived present .themselves 
accompanied by signs indicative of those things, there appears the notion of 
‘unity’, ‘sameness’, which is essentially wrong, and is of the nature of 
‘ Remembrance ’ (not Direct Cognition). It is for this reason tliat in this 
joint notion, the Colour—Blue,—also presents itself; though it is not 
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right that the notion of Colour should appear in the notion of Touch; as 
Colour is perceptible by the Organ of Vision (not of Touch).—For these reasons, 
the only reasonable view is what the Teachers have stated in the following 
words:—‘ After one has perceived by the Visual and Tactile Organs, each 
in its own way, there appears, subsequently, a notion, joining the two 
perceptions and apprehending the two objects conjointly as one unit; and 
this notion is of the nature of Remembrance \ 

Objection —“ In case the conjoint entity (Colour and Touch combined) 
has been previously actually perceived, then it would be right to regard 
this as Remembrance ; but, you (Buddhists) do not admit of any joint entity^ 
—apart from the individual things. Colour and the rest,—^which could have 
been thus previously perceived; and if Colour and the rest were only 
individually perceived, then the Remembrance could only be one of ‘ Colour * 
only, or of ‘ Touch ’ only and so forth,—^and not of the ‘ Jar ’ ; and in regard 
to things that have not been previously cognised, there can be no 
Remembrance;—then how could any Remembrance arise in regard to the 
joint entity (as asserted by your Teachers) ? ” 

This is not right, we reply. It is not asserted that the joint entity that 
is previously perceived is something distinct from Colour and the rest;— 
your objection would hold only if the assertion of our Teachers meant this ; 
what is meant however is that those same Colour and the rest, when serving the 
fruitful purpose of holding water and the like, come to be collectively called 
the ‘ Jar ’ ; and what happens is that after each of those Colour and the rest, 
has been perceived by means of each of their pertinent sense-organs,— 
there appears, at some futme time, the Remembrance of these under the 
appellation of ‘ Jar ’, which bears the impressions of the said perceptions.— 
Or the ‘ Joint Entity * may be regarded as ‘ conceptual *, and being of the 
nature of a ‘ conceptual entity’, as apprehended by its own cognition ; under 
the circumstances, why cannot Remembrance of such a Joint Entity be 
possible ? 

From all this it is clear that the Reason (put forward by the Naiydyika), 
—“ Because of the peculiar arrangements of its component parts ”,—has 
its substratum ‘unproven*.—“Why so?”—^The Answer is —By the ‘wn- 
proven' character of the object itself \ that is, the object as stated by the Naiyd¬ 
yika in the form ‘ perceptible by two sense-organs * is not proven^ unknown ; 
and thus the Reason having its substratum ‘unproven*, becomes itself 
open to the fallacy of being ‘ unproven ‘ unknown. Inadmissible *.—(59-60) 


Thus it has been shown that the Reason (put forward by the Naiydyika) 
is ‘unproven* in three ways—‘unproven’ regarding its qualified (subject), 
‘ unproven ’ regarding the qualification of that subject, and * ilnproven ’ 
regarding its substratum ; the following Text proceeds to show a fourth kind 
of ‘ unproven-ness * as pointed out by the Teacher ;— 
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TEXTS (61-62). 

In the case of Temples and such things, the presence of a pe¬ 
culiar ARRANGEMENT (OF COMPONENT PARTS) IS DISTINCTLY PER¬ 
CEIVED,—FROM which perception FOLLOWS THE COGNITION 
(INFERENTIAL) OF AN INTELLIGENT BUILDER,—EVEN WHEN 
NO SUCH BUILDER IS ACTUALLY SEEN; IF, IN THE 
CASE OF SUCH OBJECTS AS THE BODY, THE 

Mountain and the like, a similar peculiar 

ARRANGEMENT OF PARTS WERE DISTINCT¬ 
LY PERCEIVED, THEN IT WOULD BE 
CORRECT TO DEDUCE FROM THIS 
PERCEPTION AS THE REASON, 

THE CONCLUSION THAT 
IS DESIRED (BY THE 
Naiydyilca ).— 

(61-62) 

COMMENTARY. 

That ‘ peculiar arrangement of parts ’ which is known,—through affirma¬ 
tive and negative concomitance,—as produced by the operations of an intelli¬ 
gent builder, in the case of such things as the Temple and the like ;—on 
the perception of such a peciiliar arrangement of parts, the notion is deduced 
that the Temple has had an intelligent builder, even though no such Builder 
is actually seen at the time;—if a similar ‘ arrangement of parts * were put 
forward in connection with such ‘ subjects * as the Body, the Mountain and 
so forth,—then your desired conclusion might have been proved. Because 
when the affirmative and negative concomitance between a Cause and an Effect 
has been duly discussed, that Effect can never fail to be produced by that 
Cause; for if it did, it would cease to be the Cause.—As a matter of fact 
however, no such ‘peculiar arrangement of parts’ is so well known as 
regards the Tree, the Mountain and such things ; all that is known is only 
the bare babbling that ‘ there is an arrangement *. A certain character 
which, by its very nature, stands as something distinct, does not cease to 
be so distinct by mere assertion ; and if brought forward as a Reason or 
‘ Probans ’, such a character cannot be sufficient to prove the desired con¬ 
clusion ; as the presence of such a character would not be incompatible 
even with the contrary of that conclusion. As for example, when the 
character of ‘ being a product of Olay ’ is brought forward as a Reason for 
proving that the Anthill has been ‘ built by the Potter ’.—Such is the 
meaning of the Text taken as a whole. 

The meaning of the words of the Text is now explained :— From which 
perceptior^ follows the cognition of an intelligent builder^ —i.e. from the percep¬ 
tion of which ‘ peculiar arrangement ’ there would follow the inference of an 
intelligent cause.— In the case of such objects as the Body, etc. etc .;—‘ Tanu * 
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is Body; ‘ Aga ’ is mountain, or Tree; the phrase ‘ and the like * includes 
such things as the Ocean and so forth .—The condiision that is desired ,— 
—^i.e. the fact of being the work of an intelligent maker.—‘ Sddhana ’ is 
proof, —(61-62) 

Question —“In what way would it be correct** (to draw the desired 
conclusion) ? 

The Answer is provided by the following Text:— 


TEXTS (63-65). 

When a certain thing is definitely recognised, through affirma¬ 
tive AND NEGATIVE CONCOMITANOE, AS THE EfFBCT OF A CERTAIN 
Cause, then, the perception of that Effect must prove that 
Cause ;—such is the standing Law.—^Thb * peculiar 

arrangement of parts* in such diverse things as the Body, 
the Mountain and the like however is not an effect 
of this kind ; there is a mere assertion to that 
effect.—Such a reason, when put forward, 

RENDERS THE CONCLUSION OPEN TO DOUBT AND 

Denial, as it dobs when put forward for 

PROVING THAT * THE AnTHILL IS THE WORK OF 

THE Potter*.— (65) 

COMMENTARY, 

The Effect, —e.g. smoke ;— of a certain cause, —e.g. Fire ;— definitely 
recognised, —in regard to Fire, etc.;— the perception of thai effect —^when the 
effect in the shape of Smoke is seen. 

“ If that is so, then the same may be the case with the matter under 
dispute also.** 

The answer is— The peculiar arrangement however, etc. 

“ If the peculiar arrangement is proved by the general assertion, then, 
it can very well be put forward as the Reason.” 

Answer — Such a reason, etc.— Such —i.e. based on mere assertion.— Work 
of the Potter, etc.;—^the reason being ‘ the fact of its being a product of 
Clay *. 

Thus then, the conclusion arrived at is that the ‘ peculiar arrangement ’ 
in question is ‘improven’, and as for mere ‘arrangement*, that is ‘incon¬ 
clusive *.—(63-66) 

In the following Text the Opponent urges that what the Buddhist has 
put forward is only a * Futile Rejoinder ’:— 

6 
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TEXT (66). 

“ What has been put forward (by you) is only a ‘ Futile 

Rejoinder’, as it is based upon the assumption op a 
particular character ; while what has been put 
forward (by us, the Naiydyika) is only the 
general character of VEffects’.”—(66) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ What you have iirged is only a ‘ Futile Rejoinder that particular 
form of it which is put forward ‘ per parity of the character of effect For 
instance, when it is argued that ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it is produced 
the man putting forward the Futile Rejoinder says—‘ The character of 
being prodticed that you put forward as the Reason,—do you mean this 
character as : (1) subsisting in such things as the Jar ? (2) Or as subsisting 

in Sound ? Or (3) as subsisting in both (Jar and Sound) ? The first alterna¬ 
tive is not possible, as the subsistence of this Reason in the subject (of your 
syllogism, Sound) would be ‘ improven ’ ; in fact the character of one thing 
(the Jar) cannot subsist in another thing (Sound). The second alternative also 
cannot be accepted, as there would bo no Corroborative Instance fulfilling 
the conditions of the Reason. The third alternative also w^ould be oy)en to 
both those objections. This has been explained to be an example of that 
Futile Rejoinder which is named ‘ Per Parity of the character of the effect ’; 
as stated in the following words:—‘ When the Conclusion is shown to be 
not-proved on the basis of even the slightest deviation from the character of 
the Effect, it is Futile Rejoinder \ 

“ In the case under consideration the inference of non-eternality is sought 
to be proved on the basis of the generic character of the ‘Effect’, not on 
any particular aspect of it. Hence if a Rejoinder is put forward on the 
basis of the assumption of a particular character (or aspect),—when the 
Reason or Probans has been put forward by the other party on the basis 
of its general character,—this is a Futile Rejoinder, named ‘ per Parity of the 
character of Effect’, In short, this is based upon the assumption of a 
different character and hence is a Futile Rejoinder,'^ —(66) 

The above is answered by the following Text:— 

TEXT (67). 

[In the example of Futile Rejoinder cited] the mere thing (Effect 
IN General), as excluded from all that is not that Thing (not- 
Effect), does really prove non-eternality, on account 
OF ITS being of the SAME ESSENCE AS THAT. BuT 
AS REGARDS THE PrOBANS UNDER DISCUSSION, 

THERE IS NO REASON FOR IT AT ALL.— (67) 

COMMENTARY, 

The argument put forward above (against which the example of Futile 
Rejoinder has been cited) is quite right and proper; because the mere fact 
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of being an effect (Product) in General does prove non~eternality (Evanescence); 
because between these two there is that invariable concomitance which 
consists in being of the same essence, —^In the case of the reasoning put forward 
(by the Naiydyika) however, there is no such reason behind the Probans 
as put forward by the Naiydyika —^viz. “ Because it is characterised by a 
peculiar arrangement of its component parts ” ; specially as ‘ arrangement 
of parts ’ in general is a factor the contrary of which is not precluded by any 
incongruity ; hence the requisite * invariable concomitance ’ is not available. 
In fact any such concomitance in the form of ‘ being produced from it *—^ 
on the cognition of which the consequent conclusion could become accepted 
even when one does not actually perceive the actual operation of the Cause,— 
is absolutely unk'nown^ inadmissible. This is what is meant by the Text.— 
(67) 


The following text proceeds to show that the Naiydyika's reasoning 
would be open to the fallacy of ‘Indecision* (Inconeliisiveness), even if he 
gave up the idea of ‘ concomitance* being of a particular kind (i.e. invariable) 
and intended it to be in tlie general form (of mere concomitance in general). 


TEXT (68). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE SmOKE THAT HAS BEEN SEEN TO BE INVARIABLY 
CONCOMITANT WITH FiRE IS wMte ; AND YET THE MENTION OF 
MERE ‘ WHITENESS ’ COULD NOT PROVE THE EXISTENCE OF 

Fire ; if it did, then that existence could be 

INFERRED EVEN FROM THE ‘ SnOW —(68) 
COMMENTARY. 

“ How is it then that the Futile Rejoinder is cited ? *’ 

The answer is given in the following Text:— 


TEXT (69). 

When the invariable concomitance (Premiss) is stated in the 
general form, and the objection urged against it is on 
THE basis of a 'particular aspect of it,—then this is 
said to be a Futile Rejoinder. — (69) 

COMMENTARY. 

In a case where the invariable concomitance of the Probandum with the 
Probans is definitely known to be in a general way^ —specially by means of 
the right cognition of its absence in the contrary of the ‘ Subject ’,—and 
yet the objection that is urged against it is on the basis of a particular aspect 
or character (of the Probans),—then such an objection constitutes a ‘ Futile 
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Rejoinder ’.—In the case of the reasoning (put forward by the Naiydyika) 
however, the invariable concomitance cited is not known to be in the general 
form; the Probans that has been objected to as being ‘ improven * is one that 
has been put forward as being concomitant with a particular ‘ arrangement 
of component parts ’; hence this objection is not of the nature of a * Futile 
Rejoinder *.—(69) 

If a general character could bring about the cognition of a thing even 
without being invariably concomitant with it, then absurdity could result;— 
this is what is shown in the following Text:— 


TEXT (70). 

The mere character of ‘being denoted by the term Oo' 
(as a general character) might prove the ‘presence of 
Horns ’ in the quarters and other things (which are all 
denoted by the term ‘ Oo ’),—^IF the reasoning were 
NOT adopted in A DIFFERENT FORM.— (70) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, Heaven, Quarters, Speech, Eyes, Rays, Thunderbolt, 
Earth and Water, —^all these things are ‘ denoted by the term Oo ’; if, 
on the basis of this general character of * being denoted by the term Oo ’, it 
were sought to be proved that a particular Cow of variegated colour has 
horns,—^then on the basis of the same character, it would be possible to infer 
the presence of Homs in Heaven, etc. also.—(70) 

The following might be urged (by the Naiydyika) :—“ As a matter of 
fact, there is invariable concomitance between the character of ‘ having a 
peculiar eurangement of component parts ’ and that of * being produced by 
an intelligent Cause ’,—^just as there is between this latter and the character 
of ‘ being a Product (Effect) 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text:— 

TEXT (71). 

If it were proved by some valid Means of Cognition that there is 
AN Invariable Concomitance between the Probans and 
the Probandum (cited by the Naiydyika), then, the 

CONCLUSION WOULD BE FULLY ESTABLISHED BY 
REASONING, AND NO ONE COULD HAVE ANYTHING 
TO SAY AGAINST IT.— (71) 

COMMENTARY. 

But, as a matter of fact, no such Invariable Concomitance is proved; 
this is what the Author proceeds to show by the following Text:— 
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TEXT (72). 

But the existence of a Being who is 'eteenad, one, and the 

SUBSTEATUM OF ETERNAL ALL-EMBBAOING CONSCIOUSNESS,—CAN 
NEVER BE proved; AS THE INVARIABLE CONOOMITANOB 
(Premiss) that may be cited would be devoid 
OF THE PROBANDUM.— (72) 

COMMENTARY. 

What you (Naiydyika) desire to prove is, not only that the World has 
been created by an Intelligent Maker, but that it is preceded (produced) 
by the intelligent Entity known as God, who is the Cause of the whole World, 
being himself one, eterruil and the substratum of an eternal all-embracing Con¬ 
sciousness, In fact, it is this entity that forms the subject of dispute. The 
existence of such a Being cannot be proved;—^why ?—becaiise the Invariable 
Concomitance (that might be put forward to prove Its existence) will be devoid 
of the Prohandum (the character to be proved); for the simple reason that any 
positive Corroborative Instance that might be cited in the form of the Jar and 
such things would be lacking in the element of similarity that is essential 
[the maker of the Jar not having all the character that is predicated of God], 
and this would make it impossible to prove the necessary Invariable Con¬ 
comitance between the Probans and the Probandum; as in no particular 
Instance (of any Product) is there any invariable concomitance between the 
Probans and the character of the Probandum as postulated (by the Naiyd^ 
yika), —(72) 

With a view to showing the same, the following Text proceeds to add the 
following;— 

TEXT (73). 

For INSTANCE, ALL SUCH PRODUCTS AS HOUSES, STEPS, GATEWAYS, 

Towers and the like are definitely known to have been 

MADE BY MAKERS WHO HAVE BEEN MANY, AND WITH 
FLEETING IDEAS.— (73) 

COMMENTARY, 

Further, the Probans is not only ‘ Unproven * and ‘ Inconclusive *; it 
is also ‘ Contradictory *;—this is what is shown by the Author in the fol¬ 
lowing Text;— 

TEXT (74). 

For THE SAME REASON, THE PrOBANS IS ALSO DETRIMENTAL TO WHAT IS 
DESIRED ; INASMUCH AS WHAT IT ESTABLISHES IS [A CaUSB] THAT 
IS MANY, AND THE SUBSTRATUM OF FLEETING IdEAS.— (74) 

COMMENTARY. 

Por the same reason^ —i.e, because the Invariable Concomitance (Premiss) 
is contrary to the Probandum (which is desired to be proved).—What the 
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term ‘ also * indicates is that the Probans is not only ‘ unproven ’ and ‘ incon¬ 
clusive *, as shown above [but it is also ‘ Contradictory ’ ].—(74) 

[Says the Naiydyikd ]—“ The Probans would be ‘ Contradictory ’ only 
if it were invariably concomitant with the contrary of the Probandum; in 
the case in question however, there is (as you say) no invariable concomitance 
even with the mere character of ‘ having an intelligent Cause ’ ; how then 
could there be any such concomitance with any particular form of that 
character (which alone could be contrary to the desired conclusion) ? ** 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text:— 

TEXT (75). 

The invariable concomitance that has been asserted by you 

IS ONLY WITH REFERENCE TO THE PrOBANDUM IN THE FORM OF 
‘ THE CHARACTER OF HAVING AN INTELLIGENT CaUSE ’ ; 

AND WE ARE GOING TO ASSERT IT CLEARLY WITH 
REFERENCE TO A SECOND (DIFFERENT, CON¬ 
TRARY) Probandum.— (75) 

COMMENTARY. 

You, Theist, in asserting the existence of God, have set forth an Invariable 
Concomitance in reference to the Probandum in the shape of ‘ the character 
of having an Intelligent Cause ’ ; if that were not so, and if this general 
proposition (premiss) also were not admitted, then how could it have been 
possible to prove that all things have God for their Creator ?—^Thus then, 
we admit (for the sake of Argument) the premiss from your view-point— 
that ‘ Things liave an Intelligent Cause’,—and then proceed to show clearly 
that your Probans is invariably concomitant with a particular Probandum 
which is ‘Second’—contrary—to that particular Probandum which you 
desire to prove ;—tliis ‘ Second ’ Probandum being ‘ the character of being 
preceded (produced) by a person of evanescent and many Cognitions (Ideas) ’. 
—(75) 

Qiteation —“ How are you going to show this clearly ? ” 

The answer is provided in the following Text:— 


TEXT (76). 

For us, eternal things cannot produce any effects, because 

‘ CONSECUTIVE ’ AND ‘ CONCURRENT ’ ACTION ARB MUTUALLY CON¬ 
TRADICTORY ; AND IF OBJECTS ARE CONSECUTIVE, THERE 
MUST BE THE SAME CONSBCUTIVENESS IN THEIR 
COGNITIONS ALSO.— (76) 

OOkMENTARY. 

Any such eternal things as God and the like cannot produce any effects ; be¬ 
cause in any productive activity of an Eternal Thing, there is incompatibility 
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between ‘ Oonsecutiveness * and ‘ Concurrence *; hence only non-eternal 
things can be productive causes ; as it is these alone which go on unceasingly 
changing their sequential character—of being present now and past at the 
next moment. Thus it is proved that an Intelligent Maker must be evanescent 
and many. 

As regards the assertion (of the Naiydyika) that “ God is endowed with 
eternal and one Consciousness —this is contrary to all reason; this is 
what is indicated by the words ‘7/ objects are conseciUivef etc,^ [Objects 
being fleeting, evanescent, according to the Naiydyika also, their cognitions 
also must be evanescent; hence there can be no eternal cognition or con¬ 
sciousness].—(76) 

What has been just asserted (in the second line of the preceding Text) 
is further supported by the following Text:— 

TEXT (77). 

God’s Cognition must be consecutive, because it is related to 

CONSECUTIVE COGNISABLE THINGS ;—^JUST UKB THE COGNITION 

OF Devadatta and other persons, relating TO 
Flame and other things.— (77) 

COMMENTARY. 

That Cognition of which the object is consecutive must itself be con¬ 
secutive ; just as we find in the case of the cognition of Devadatta and other 
men pertaining to such things as Flame and the like ;—and God’s Cognition 
has for its object only such things as are consecutive. This is a Reason 
based upon the nature of things. And as this reasoning is put for¬ 
ward only by way of exposing the incongruity involved (in the Theist’s 
position), [and not as a formal Inferential Argument],—^it will not be right 
to urge against it the fact of the Probans being ‘ unproven ’ (not admitted 
by both parties). Inasmuch as the Cognition of Devadatta and others 
relating to such things as ‘ Universal ’ and the rest (which are held to be 
eternal) would be devoid of the main characteristic of the Probans (evanes¬ 
cence of the Object), —the instance cited is that of things like the Flame (which 
all parties admit to be evanescent). 

Question —“ What is the actual proof (argument) which annuls (the 
Theist’s reasonings) ? ” 

Answer —If God’s Cognition manifesting itself is produced by an object 
which is consecutive, then it becomes proved that it must be consecutive; 
—if it is not so produced, then, as there would be no proximate contact 
(with the Object and the Cognition), God could not cognise the Object at 
all. And the result of this would be either that Cognitions would have to 
be held as valid even in the absence of their object, or you would have to 
renounce your doctrine (regarding the omniscience of God). There would be 
a further absurdity that, in regard to such objects as have been destroyed, 
or have not yet been produced, the Cognition (of God) would be objectless. 
—This is the argument that annuls the Theist’s reasonings.—(77) 
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It has been asserted (by the Naiydyika, under Text 48 above) that— 
“ Atoms supply the corroborative Instance per Dissimilarity [in support of 
the reasoning that ^ the World must have an Intelligent Cause, because it is 
characterised by a peculiar arrangement of component parts ’] 

The Author proceeds to show in the following Text that the said Instance 
per Dissimilarity is one from which the character of the Probandum is not 
excluded:— 


TEXTS (78-79). 

The Jab and other things are regarded by us as mere aggre¬ 
gates OF Atoms; and the Potter and other men who make 

THOSE things ARE ONLY MAKERS OF THE AtOMS ; HENCE THE 
CHARACTER THAT YOU MEAN TO PROVE (i.E. YOUR PrOBAN- 
DUM) is not excluded (absent) FROM THE AtOM 
WHICH HAS BEEN CITED (bY YOU) AS A CORROBORA¬ 
TIVE Instance per Dissimilarity, —(78-79) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Composite ’ is going to be denied by us in detail (under Chapter 10); 
and it has already in a way been denied; hence (there being no such composite 
whole as the Jar) the Potter must be regarded as the ‘ maker ’ of Atoms 
only; and thus the ‘ character to be proved —^that of beiny made by an 
Intelligent Maher, —is one that is not excluded from the Atoms, which have 
been cited as an Instance per dissimilarity ; and thus the Corroborative Instance 
per Dissimilarity that has been cited (by the Theist, in support of his 
reasoning) is found to be open to the defect that the character of the Pro¬ 
bandum is not absent from it [and hence it cannot serve as an instance per 
dissiimlot/rity\ —(78-79) 

The following might be urged;—“If what we had desired to prove were 
the particular phase of any character, then the Corroborative Instance per 
Similarity cited by us (in the form of the Jar) might have been open to the 
defect of being devoid of the character sought to be proved (Probandum); 
as it is however, what we are seeking to prove is only the general character 
of ‘ being produced by an Intelligent Cause ’; and when that General thesis 
has been proved, then, by implication, God becomes proved as the Cause 
(Maker) of the Tree and other things. Potter, etc. cannot be the maker 
of these things, as they are of the Jar and such other things; because the 
General character is further specified by a particular characteristic. For 
instance, in the case of such things as the Tree and the like, it is not 
possible that there should be any other Maker ; and the implication of this 
recognised fact is that, even without the specific mention of a particular 
character (of the MaJker), it is God alone that comes to be recognised as the 
Maker of these things.” 

The answer to this is supplied in the following Text:— 
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TEXT (80). 

If the ghabacteb of * beikg produced by an Intelligent Cause * 
IS meant to be proved only in a general form, then we 

HAVE NO DISPUTE WITH YOU ; AS ALL DIVERSITY IS 

DUB TO Actions.— (80) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it is as you now explain, then your argument is open to the objection 
of being futile—seeking to prove what is already admitted by all parties.— 
“ How so ? **—^Because all diversity, —^i.e. the diverse character of the world 
that exists,—is dtie to Actions, —i.e. brought about by common and uncommon,, 
good and bad, deeds. Hence men performing the good and bad actions, who 
are all intelligent beings, become the came of all this. And (in this form- 
we also accept the general proposition that ‘ Things are produced by Intelligent 
Causes’); so your argument becomes ‘futile’.—(80) 

If (in order to avoid this) it be held that “ the proposition sought to 
be proved is in a particular (not the General) form ”,—then the answer is as 
given in the following Text:— 


TEXT (81). 

If what YOU SEEK TO PROVE IS THE FACT THAT THE WOELD IS CREATED 

BY A Cause who is one and whose Consciousness is eternal, 

—then there is absence of the Probandum (in the 
Instance) ; and it is ‘ inconclusive ’ also, since 
such things as the House and the mkb are 

FOUND TO BE MADE BY SEVERAL MAKERS.— (81) 
COMMENTARY. 

Though this has been already explained imder Text 73 above, yet it ia 
asserted again with a view to clinching the argument.—^The compound 
‘ Nityaikabvddhipurvatvain ’ may be taken to mean either ‘ produced by 
one who is eternal and has a single Consciousness ’, or ‘ produced by one 
whose Consciousness is eternal and one ’.— Absence of the Probandum ;—^i.e. 
in what has been cited as the Corroborative Instance per similarity also 
‘ inconclmiveness ’,—^i.e. of the Probans —(this has to be supplied).—“ How ? ” 
—The answer is— Since such things as the House, etc, etc, —(81) 

It has been asserted (by the Theist, above, under Text 49) that “ The 
material Cause of the Tree and other things is controlled by an Intelligent 
Being, etc. etc.” 

The answer to these arguments is given in the following Text;— 
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TEXT (82). 

Against the other reasonings (of the Theist) also, this same 
OR iTicisM MAY BE URGED mutatis mutandis ; some other 
CRITICISM ALSO IS NOW BEING BRIEFLY SET FORTH.— (82) 

COMMENTARY. 

As against the reason ‘ Because they have colour^ etc,\ this same criticism 
may be urged : This same, —as follows :—(a) It is Unproven; (h) as there is 
no Invariable Concomitance, it is Inconclusive; (c) if there is Invariable 
Concomitance, it is Contradictory ; (d) the Instance is devoid of the Probandum; 
(e) if the Conclusion is meant to be general, it is futile, and so forth.—^For 
instance, that presence of Colour, etc. which is controlled by an Intelligent 
Controller is not admitted as being present in the Tree, etc.;—^mere ‘ presence 
of Colour ’ by itself is not invariably concomitant (with the Probandum); 
hence the Probans is Inconclusive ; if there is invariable concomitance, then, it 
becomes contradictory, as proving a conclusion contrary to the one desired ;— 
the Corroborative Instance per similarity is devoid of the Probandum, as no 
concomitance is admitted with the character of ‘ being controlled by an 
eternal and one Intelligent Being ’;—if the conclusion is meant to be in the 
general form, then the argiunent is futile ; if it is meant to be specific, then it 
is inconclusive (Doubtful), the contrary being found to be the case with such 
things as the Jar and the like.—In this same manner, the criticism may 
be applied to the other reasonings also.—(82) 

Another reason has been put forward (by the Theist, under Text 50)— 
“ because they operate intermittently [all such Causes as Merit, Demerit 
and Atoms must be controlled by an Intelligent Being] 

Against this an additional objection is put forward in the following 
Text:— 


TEXT (83). 

‘ Intermittent action ’ of Atoms and other Causes is not proven 
(admitted) ; as there is ‘ perpetual flux ALL THINGS ARE 
undergoing destruction every moment ; IT IS ALSO 

‘ INCONCLUSIVE ’ IN REFERENCE TO THAT SAME (God), 

AS HiS ACTIVITY ALSO IS CONSECUTIVE (HENCE 

intermittent) .— (83) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, all things (according to us) disappear immediately 
on appearance, and they do not remain in existence even for a single moment; 
how then can the action of these be ‘ intermittent ’ ? This Reason therefore 
is one that is ‘ unproven, inadmissible for your Opponent. It is also ‘ incon^ 
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cltMive \ in reference to the same —God; as God also operates only intermittently 
over things which appear consecutively; and yet He is not controlled by an 
Intelligent Being; for if He were, then there would be no need to posit such In¬ 
telligent Controllers.—^If the Reason be meant to be qualified by the qualifying 
phrase ‘ being insentient *,—^as has been actually done by Praakastamati, —even 
so the ‘inconclusivenesa* remains unavoidable; as the exclusion of the con¬ 
trary of the Probandum remains doubtful. That Reason alone can be regarded 
as logical which serves to exclude the Probans from the contrary of the Pro¬ 
bandum ; that however which does not entirely set aside all doubt of the 
presence of the Probans in the contrary of the Probandum,—even if put 
forward,—^is as good as not there (i.e. ineffective). Further, even with the 
said qualification, the Reason remains open to the aforesaid defects of being 
^ unproven ’ and the rest.—(83) 

As regards the argument (put forward by the Theist under Text 51, 
above) that—“ At the beginning of Creation usage among men must have 
been due to the teaching of other persons, etc. etc.”—it is answered by the 
following Text:— 


TEXT (84). 

According to us, at Dissolution, persons do not continue to 

REMAIN with ALL CONSCIOUSNESS AND MEMORY COMPLETELY 
LOST ; BECAUSE THEY ARE BORN IN EFFULGENT REGIONS, 

AND FROM THESE LATTER THEY ARB BORN AGAIN IN 
THIS WORLD.— (84) 

COMMENTARY. 

In Text (51) the Theist has iised the qualifying phrase, ‘ when they 
become awakened to consciousness ’ ; but such a qualification is absurd. 
Because under our theory, it is not true that at Dissolution, there remain 
Persons with all consciousness and memory lost and with all organs enfeebled ; 
what happens is that they are born in Luminous Regions, in celestial bodies, 
endowed with superior forms of clear consciousness ; those however who have 
still got to expiate their Karmic residue through the fruition of particularly 
sinful and other deeds become born in other material regions ; so that even 
at the time of the future evolution of the world (following after Dissolution), 
those same persons fall down from the Luminous and other regions and 
become born in this world, without losing all consciousness and memory. 
Hence any such qualification as ‘ when they become subsequently awakened 
to consciousness ’ is absurd. 

Further, the Reason put forward is also ‘ inconclusive because its 
absence from the contrary of the Probandum is doubtful. And if all that 
is meant to be proved is the fact of ‘ being preceded by the teaching of other 
persons ’,—^then the argument is ‘ Futile as all parties are agreed that in 
the matter of usage, which is beginningless, dependence on mutual teaching 
is inevitable.—^If then what is meant to be proved is the fact of its being 
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'preoeded by the tea^ching of the particular person called QQd\ then the 
Reason put forward is ‘Inconclusive’,—^because as a matter of faot, it is actually 
possible in other ways also (without such teaching). The Corroborative 
Instance also, in this case, would be devoid of the Probandum. This 
has already been urged before as a general defect (in the Theist’s argu¬ 
ment).—(84) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason put forward is 
also ‘ Contradictory ’ and the Conclusion is contrary to the Theist’s own 
doctrines;— 


TEXT (85). 

Then again, the ' teachership ’ of a mouthless Person can only 
BE A matter of BUND FAITH ; God’s ‘ MOUTHLESSNESS ’ IS PROVED 

BY His HAVING NO BODY, ON ACCOUNT OF THE ABSENCE IN HiM 
OF Merit and Demerit.— (85) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it were possible for usage to be preceded by (due to) God’s teaching,, 
then the Reason might not be ‘ Contradictory ’ ; as it is however, God having 
no mouth, it is not possible for Him to be a teacher ; and the fact of His 
having no mouth is proved by His having no body, —i.e. because He is devoid 
of a body.— Question —“ But how do you know that He has no body ? ”— 
Answer — On amount of the absence in Him of Merit and Demerit ; that is, in 
God there is no Merit and Demerit, which are the causes of Souls having 
bodies. This has been thus declared by Uddyotakara :—‘ Proof is available 
for the presence of Intelligence in God, but there is no proof for the presence 
of such qualities as Merit and the rest’.'*'—Thus the ‘teachorship* of God 
being impossible, usage cannot be attributed to His teaching; what is 
indicated is only the fact of its being due to the teaching of some persons 
other than God; and thus by discarding what is desired to be proved, the 
Reason becomes ‘ Contradictory ’. 

Even if God’s ‘ teachership ’ is admitted, the doctrine that He is 
* mouthless ’ becomes abandoned ; and in this way the conclusion becomes 
contrary to the Theist’s own doctrine. 

As regards the argument—‘ The manifest consisting of the Primary 
Elements and the rest being controlled by an Intelligent Controller, etc. etc.’ 
(put forward by Uddyotakara, in Nydyavdrtika, p. 463, and quoted in the 
Text 52),—it can be shown that the Reasons cited there also, as before,, 
are (a) * inconclusive ’, as there is no proof against a contrary conclusion,— 
(5) ‘ futile ’, if the reason is meant to be stated generally, —and (c) if it is. 


* This is an exact quotation from the Nydyavdrtika, p. 468,11. 12 et, seq., Bib. 
Ind. Ed., with this slight difference that for * Sattve^ in the present context, 
Nydyavdrtika has * Sambhave ’. 
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meant to be partictdar, then the Corroborative Instance cited is devoid of 
the Probandum.—(86) 

Having refuted in detail the arguments put forward for proving the 
existence of God, the following Text proceeds to urge the defects in the 
Invariable Concomitance (Premiss, on which the Theist bases his arguments), 
and thereby to establish his own view:— 


TEXT (86). 

In all the arguments, the Invariable Concomitance (Premiss) is 

CONTRARY TO INFERENCE ; AND THERE CAN BE NO INVARIABLE 
CONCOMITANCE OF THE PrOBANS ON THE BASIS OF A 
CONTRARY (FALSE) CHARACTER.—(86) 

COMMENTARY. 

In every one of the arguments put forward (by the Theist), the Invariable 
Concomitance that has been cited as between the Probans and the Probandum, 
is contrary to Inference^ —^as is going to be explained later on. 

Qmstion —“ Why is not this corUrariness to Inference urged against the 
conclusion (of the Theist) ? ” 

Answer —^It would be so urged if the conclusion formed part of the Proof 
(Reasoning), As a matter of fact however, the Conclusion does not, either 
directly or indirectly, form part of the proving of the Probandum; hence 
when what is going to be done is the urging of objections against the proof 
of the Probandum, if the party urged the defects in the Conclusion, he would 
become subject to the Clincher of ‘ Urging what is not a defect ’. It is for 
this reason that in connection with the statement of proofs, the defects of the 
Conclusion should not be urged. If in some cases, a defect in the Conclusion 
is actually urged, there also it should be taken as liaving been urged only 
for the purpose of demolishing the Invariable Concomitance.—Or such 
instances may be regarded as possible only in cases where the Conclusion 
alone has been asserted (without any reasoning in support of it). 

Question —“Even at the time that the Invariable Concomitance is put 
forward, how can there be contrariness to Inference ? ” 

Answer—There can be no invariable concomitance^ etc ,—‘ Contrary character * 
—is that which is opposed to all Means of Valid Cognition, false ; as such a 
oharacter would be impossible (non est)^ an invariable concomitance with it 
would be impossible; certainly there can be no invariable concomitance with 
what does not exist.—(86) 

Question^* What is that Inference by which the Invariable Concomitance 
is annulled ? ” 

The answer is provided by the following Text 
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TEXT (87). 

God cannot be the Cause of Born Things, because He is 
TTtmset.P devoid of birth,—^MKB THE ‘SkY-LOTUS . OTHER¬ 
WISE, ATX THINGS WOULD COME INTO EXISTENCE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY.—(87 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

That which is itself devoid of birth cannot be the cause of anything? 
—^as the ‘Sky-lotus’,— God is devoid of birth;—hence the proposition 
that He is the cause would be contrary to the Universal Premiss.— This 
argument is meant only to indicate an absurdity in the doctrine of the 
Opponent ; hence it is not open to the objection that the substratum of its 
Reason (Probans) is ‘ unproven *. 

Otherwise, all things would come into existence simultaneously ; —what is 
meant is that, if the Cause were one whose efficiency is never obstructed, 
then all things would come into existence simultaneously,—exactly like 
things which are admitted to be produced at one and the same time. 

This argument is the proof that annuls the Invariable Concomitance of * 
the Theist. Or this may be taken merely as stating the sense of what has 
been said before. 

The absurdity (involved in the Theist’s position) is to be shown in this 
manner :—^When the Cause is present, in its complete form, then the Effect 
must appear as a matter of course; just as it is found in the case of the Sprout 
which appears as soon as the final stage has been reached by the causal 
conditions conducive to it;—now under the doctrine of the Theist, as God, 
the cause of all things, would always be there and free from defects, all 
things, the whole world, should come into existence at once. 

The following argument might be urged :—“ God is not the only Cause 
(of all things); in fact what He does He does through the help of such 
auxiliary causes as Merit and the rest,—God Himself being only the Efficient 
(Controlling) Cause. So that so long as Merit and the rest are not there, the 
‘Cause’ of things cannot be said to be present there in its efficient form.” 

This is not right; if there is help that has got to be rendered to God 
by the Auxiliary Causes,—then alone could He be regarded as dependent 
upon their aid; as a matter of fact however, God is eternal and as nothing 
can introduce into Him any efficiency that is not there already, there can 
be no help that He should receive from the Auxiliary Causes; why then, 
should He need such auxiliaries as are of no use to Him?—Further, even 
these Auxiliary Causes,—all of them should have their birth subject to God 
and as such, they should be always near Him. Thus, how can our Reason 
be regarded as ‘ unproven ’ ?—^Nor is our Reason ‘ inconclusive *; for if 
that were so (doubtful), then there would be no ‘ Perfect (defectless) Cause * 
at all (of things). If then, the Perfect Cause itself never came into existence, 
then there would be no birth (production) of anything, as the ‘ absence of 
Perfect Cause ’ would always be there. 
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Uddyotakara has argued as follows ♦ :—“ Though the Cause of Things 
named ‘ God ’ is eternal and perfect and always present, yet the producing 
of things is not simultaneous, because God always acts intelligently and 
purposely; if God had produced things by His mere presence, without 
intelligence (or purpose), then the objection urged would have applied to our 
doctrine. As a matter of fact however, God acts intelligently; hence the 
objection is not applicable; specially as God operates towards Products 
solely by His own wish. Thus our Beason is not Inconclusive.^^ 

This is not right. The activity and inactivity of things are not depen¬ 
dent upon the wish of the Cause; only if it were so that the appearance of all 
Effects would not be possible, even in the constant presence of the untrammelled 
Cause in the shape of God, simply on account of His wish being absent. The 
fact of the matter is that the appearance and non-appearance of things are 
dependent upon the presence and absence of due efficiency in the Cause. For 
instance, even though a man may have the wish, things do not appear, if he 
has not the efficiency or power to produce them; and when the Cause in the 
form of Seeds has the efficiency or faculty to produce the Sprout, the Sprout 
does appear,—even though the Seed has no wish at all. If then the Cause 
called ‘ God ’ is always there fully endowed with the due untrammelled 
efficiency,—as He is at the time of the producing of a particular thing,— 
then why should Things stand in need of His wish, wliich can serve no purpose 
at all ? And the result of this should be that all tilings should appear 
simultaneously, at the same time as the appearance of any one thing.— 
Thus alone could the irntrammelled causal efficiency of God be shown, if things 
were produced simultaneously. Nor can God, who cannot be helped by 
other things, stand in need of anytliing, for which He would need His wish. 

Further, in the absence of Intelligence, there can be no desire for any¬ 
thing else,—and the Intelligence of God you hold to be eternally uniform; 
so that, even if God acted intelligently, why should not there be a simul¬ 
taneous production of things ? Because like God Himself, His Intelligence 
also is always there.—If then. His Intelligence be regarded as evanescent, 
even so, it must co-exist with God, and its presence must be as constant as 
God Himself; so that the objection on that score remains in force. 

Thus the addition of the qualification, in the form ‘ because of God’s 
Intelligence *,—turns out to be futile ; and our Reason is not ‘ Inconclusive ’. 
Nor is the Beason ‘Contradictory*, because the Probans is present in all 
cases of the Probandum. 

And yet the production of things is not found to be simultaneous ; 
hence the conclusion must bo contrary to that desired by the Theist. 

The argument may be formulated as follows :—‘ When a certain thing 
is not found to be produced at a certain time, it must be taken to be one 
whose Cause at that time is not untrammelled in its efficiency,—as is found in 
the case of the Sprout not appearing while the Seed is still in the granary ;— 


♦ These are not the exact words of the Nydyavdrtika ; it is a paraphrase of 
what has been there said under Sutra 4. 1. 21, p. 466, 1. 8, and p. 467, 11. 10 et, 
aeq.f Bib. Ind. Ed. 
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it is foimd that at the time of the appearance of one thing, the whole World 
is not produced,—Whence what has been stated (by the Opponent) as a uni¬ 
versal proposition is not found to be true. 

This argument cannot be regarded as ‘futile*, because it has been 
shown that if God were the Cause of things, then it would be impossible 
to regard the Cause of things to be trammelled in any way.—(87) 

The following Text sets forth another argument (against Theism):— 


TEXTS (88-89). 

Things that are born consecutively cannot have God fob their 
Cause,—just like the notions of foolish persons arising 

FROM THE said REASONINGS (OF THE ThEIST).—IF 
those (NOTIONS) ALSO ARE PRODUCED BY GOD, THEN THE 
ADDUCING OF PROOFS (iN SUPPORT OF THEM) SHOULD 
BE USELESS ; BECAUSE OF (HiS) ETEBNALITY; AND 
AS He WOULD BE BEYOND REMEDY, THE 
SAID STATEMENT COULD BENDER NO 
HELP.— (89) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ notions *—i.e. the definite conclusions—derived from such reasonings 
as ‘ because characterised by a pectdiar arrangement of component parts * 
-and the rest,—^relating to the object sought to be proved,—appearing in the 
minds of those foolish persons who are keen on proving God as the Cause 
of the World. 

Objection —“ As a matter of fact, the said reasons have all been shown 
to be invalid and beset with fallacies that have been pointed out; and hence 
no conclusive notions could be derived from them, regarding what is desired 
to be proved; and under the circumstances, there could be no Corroborative 
Instance in support of the reasoning here set forth (by you).” 

That is true; that is why the Text has used the term ^foolish persona *; 
foolish people are not capable of discriminating the validity of Proofs, and 
hence they derive their notions from invalid premisses also. 

“Even so, the Corroborative Instance would remain devoid of the 
Probandum; because ‘ the notions of foolish persons * also are accepted by 
us as having God for their efficient Cause.” 

Answer — If these notions also, etc,—These notions, —^i.e. the notions of 
foolish persons ; if these also are held to be produced by God,— then the 
adducing of proofs should be useless; the putting forward of reasons would be 
entirely useless; i.e. because they would all be produced from God Himself. 

“ God would be the producer of the said notions, through the help of the 
statement of proofs,—and not by Himself alone ; so that the said statement 
would not be useless.” 
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Answer—Because of His eternaliiy ;—the statement of proofs served 
to remove God’s inefficient character and render it efficient,—^then it could 
be helpful to Him; but inasmuch as God is eternal and hence His character 
cannot be liable to removal or production, He could not be helped 
by anything; so that the statement of the proof cannot be of any use to 
Him.—(88-89) 

Further, even in the absence of Causes with perceptible efficiency, you 
postulate the causal character of God, whose efficiency is never perceived; 
—and this lands you in absurdities; because even after having assumed such 
a God, you might as well assume even such (absurd) things as the 
Dhetka§aka and the like (?), as there would be no difference between such 
things and God.—^This is what is shown in the following Text:— 


TEXT (90). 

When you have seen that a certain thing exists only when 

CERTAIN OTHER THINGS EXIST, AND NEVER WHEN THESE DO NOT 
EXIST,—THEN, IF YOU ASSUME A CaUSE FOR THE FORMER, 

OTHER THAN THESE LATTER,—HOW CAN YOU AVOID 
FALLING INTO AN infinite regress ?— (90) 

COMMENTARY. 

A ‘ 2 /ai* has to be added after * bhavaddr^tam \ ‘seen by you*. If 
you assume a Cause oilier than these; —i.e. a Cause other than those whose 
efficiency has been perceived (by the positive and negative concomitance 
spoken of),—(90) 

It has been argued (in Text 54) that “the fact of His being the creator 
of all things having been established. His omniscience is proved without 
effort ”,—The answer to this is provided by the following Text:— 


TEXT (91). 

By THE REFUTATION OF God’s CrEATORSHIP, HiS OMNISCIENCE ALSO 
IS UNDERSTOOD TO BE SET ASIDE BY THE SAME ; AS IT IS ON THE 
STRENGTH OF ‘ CrEATORSHIP * THAT THE ARGUMENT FOR 
‘ OMNISCIENCE * HAS BEEN BASED.— (91) 

COMMENTARY. 

You regard God to be omniscient only on the strength of His being the 
Creator of all things; hence by the refutation of His Creatorship, His 
omniscience also becomes set aside ‘ without effort *.—(91) 

7 
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Admitting (for argument's sake) the validity of the Theist’s arguments^ 
the following Texts proceed to point out another objection;— 


TEXTS (92-93). 

Youb seasonings may not be beset with the defects itbged above ; 

AND yet the CbEATOB CANNOT BE Ofie, BECAUSE THE FALSITY 

OF SUCH A PBOPOSmON HAS BEEN SHOWN ABOVE ; AND WHEN 

THE Oneness of the Creatob is not proved, wherein 
COULD ‘ OMNISCIENCE ’ SUBSIST ?— (92-93) 

COMMENTARY. 

The defects urged above —ending with ‘ being contrary to Inference' 
(Text 86). 

The upshot of the whole is as follows :—Though it may be true that the 
reasonings put forward succeed in establishing an Intelligent Creator of 
such things as the Body, Mountains and so forth,—yet it is by no means 
certain that the Creator of one particular thing is the same as that of 
another thing; because it is quite possible that each effect may have its 
own separate Cause (Creator); in fact, in the case of such things as the House 
and the like, it is foimd that they are made by many persons; hence it is 
not possible to establish that there is only one Creator for all things. And 
under the circumstances, how can ‘ omniscience' be regarded as proved ? 

Prashastamati has put forward the following argument for proving a 
single Creator:—“ All beings, from Brahma down to the Pishdcha must have 
over them a single All-Superior Being,—^because among themselves there are 
found to be of varying grades of superiority;—^in the ordinary world it is found 
that where there are several persons of varying grades of superiority, they 
are always under the sway of one Superior Being; e.g. the controllers of the 
House, the village, the city and the province are all under one Sovereign 
Emperor of the entire world; and all such beings as serpents, Rdk^sas, 
Yak^as and such other beiings are possessed of varying grades of superiority 
among themselves;—^from these facts we are led to think that all these also 
are \mder one Controller in the shape of God 

If what is meant to be proved is that all these Beings are ‘ controlled ' 
by God,—^then the Reason put forward is ‘ Inconclusive ’; as there is no 
valid reason for precluding the contrary conclusion ; specially as no Invariable 
Concomitance is admitted. The Corroborative Instance also is found to be 
devoid of the Probandum.—^If from the mere fact of there being a Controller, it 
is meant to prove that the Control is actually there,—then the argument is 
futile; as we also accept the fact that the ‘ Enlightened One' (Buddha), 
who was the crest-jewel of the entire universe, did actually control the 
entire world, through His mercy; by virtue of which all good men of the 
present day also attain prosperity and Ultimate Good. 
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The same writer (Prashaatarnati) has adduced the following further 
argument:—“ All the Seven Worlds must have been created by the intelli¬ 
gence of a single Being,—^because they are all included under one ‘ Entity 
—^just like the several rooms of a House; we find that all the rooms of a 
House are built by the intelligence of a single architect; in the same way all 
the seven worlds are included imder the one universe ; hence it is concluded 
that these must be the creation of the Intelligence of a single Creator; and 
the one Being by whose intelligence all these have been created is the Blessed 
Lord, the one Architect of the whole universe 

The Probans of this reasoning is ‘unproven* (not admitted); there is 
no such thing as a ‘ single universe ’ or a ‘ single house *; such names have 
been given to certain things only for the purpose of simplifying business- 
transactions.—For this same reason the Corroborative Instance that has been 
cited is devoid of the Probans. Further, as a matter of fact, the several 
rooms in a house are actually found to be built by several architects (and 
masons);—hence the Probans is ‘ inconclusive * (Doubtful) also. 

Objections to other Theistic arguments also may be set forth in the 
aforesaid manner.—(92) 

It has been argued (under Text 65) that “ The theory under dispute 
must be perceptible to someone, etc. etc.’*. 

The answer to this is provided by the following Text:— 


TEXT (93). 

In fact, the bbason adduced for proving the * Omniscient Person ^ 
IS effective only against the followers of Jaimini.— (93) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what you seek to prove is only an ‘ Omniscient Being ’ in general, 
then your proofs have no force against us ; as it proves what is already 
admitted by us. In fact, it is effective only against the followers of Jaimini 
who deny the ‘ Omniscient Being * entirely. 

If however what you seek to prove is the ‘ omniscient * Ood, then as 
there can be no Invariable Concomitance, the Reason is ‘inconclusive*, 
and the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the Probandum. For all these 
reasons, your arguments are not effective against us. Such is the meaning 
of the Text. 

The Theist, in his arguments, has made use of such qualifications for 
the Subject of his argument as ‘ appearing in various forms *. But there is 
no use for such an epithet; it is only a loud enunciation of your views for the 
purpose of deluding other people. For instance, if, in the absence of such 
epithets for the Subject, the Probans is free from the defects of being ‘ un¬ 
proven * and the like, then that alone suffices for proving the desired con¬ 
clusion ;—on the other hand, if the Reason is defective by reason of being 
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‘ unproven * and the like, then, even on the introducing of the said epithet, 
the desired conclusion is not established. Hence in every way the qualifica¬ 
tion added is absolutely useless.—^Further, the Probans is one whose very 
substratum is ‘ unknown ‘ unproven ’; as the other party knows of no such 
subject or entity as is possessed of the qualification in question. Hence the 
Subject should not be one that is known to your Philosophy only.—(93) 


Here ends ihe Examination of the Doctrine of Ood, 


CHAPTER III. 


Dealing with the Doctrine of Both—Ood and Primordial 
Matter—being the Cause of the world. 

Statement of the Doctrine, 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Text proceeds to show that there can be no functioning 
of Both (God and Primordial Matter):— 


TEXT (94). 

The doctrines of ‘ God * or ‘ Primordial Matter ’ severally 

BEING THE CaTJSB (OF THE WoRLD) HAVING BEEN REFUTED,—IT 
FOLLOWS THAT THESE TWO TOGETHER CANNOT BE THE 
' MAKER ^ OF THINGS PRODUCED.—(94) 

COMMENTARY. 

In this connection, some Sdhkhyas (tho Theistic Sdhkhyas, followers of 
the ‘ Yoga ’ system) have asserted as follows :— 

“It is not from Primordial Matter alone that the various products 
are produced (as held by the Sdhkhyas in general); that is not possible, as 
that Matter is insentient; no insentient entity has been foimd to proceed to 
any activity, in the absence of a Controller ;—the ‘ Spirit ’ (as postulated by 
the Sdhkhya) caimot be that Controller, because at the time (of tlie beginning 
of the world) he is entirely unconscious (the ‘ consciousness ’ of tho Spirit 
being dependent upon contact with the products of Primordial Matter, after 
those latter have come into existence). For instance, what the Spirit cognises, 
and is conscious of, is only a thing that has been already ‘ determined ’ by 
Intelligence; so that prior to contact with Intelligence, he is absolutely 
unconscious,—and cognises nothing at all; and until he cognises things, he 
cannot make or produce anything ; hence he cannot be the ‘ maker * (of the 
World).—From tliis it follows that God is the maker, not by Himself 
alone, but through the help of Primordial Matter. For example, Devadatta 
alone by himself is not able to give birth to a son, nor is the Potter alone 
by himself able to make the Jar.” 

% 

The doctrines of Qod or Primordial Matter severally being the Cause 
(of the World) having been refuted, it follows that the doctrine of these two 
jointly being the Cause —maker— of things born, —^i.e. of products—also 
becomes refuted.—(94) 
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Objection —“ If the separate maker ship of these two has been refuted 
above,—^their joint makership remains unrefuted ; certainly, even though it 
is a fact that each of the Eye and other Sense-organs by itself alone has 
not the capacity to bring about the Visual and other perceptions,—^yet it 
does not necessarily follow that they cannot do so jointly.” 

The answer to this objection is provided in the following Text 


TEXTS (96.96). 

As FOR THEIR ‘ ASSOCIATION ’ ASSUMED ON THE BASIS OF THEIR ACTING 

JOINTLY,—THIS COULD BE DUE EITHER (a) TO THE CREATION OP 
SOME PECULIARITY, OR (6) TO THEIR SERVING A COMMON 
PURPOSE, (a) THE FORMER OF THESE ASSUMPTIONS 
CANNOT BE RIGHT, AS BOTH ARE ‘ UNMODIFIABLE * ; 

(6) NOR IS THE LATTER ACCEPTABLE ; AS THAT 
WOULD LEAD TO THE ABSURDITY OF ALL 
PRODUCTS COMING INTO EXISTENCE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY.— (95-96) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Association * implies joint action; this can be of two kinds—either 
(a) by the creation of some peculiarity in one another, or (6) by serving a 
common purpose. The assumption of the ‘ association ’ of the former 
kind,—^that consisting in the creating of some peculiarities—cannot be 
right;—^why ?—^because both God and Primordial Matter are eternal and 
hence unmodifiahle (unchangeable).—^Nor is the assumption of the second 
kind of association right;—«uch is the construction of the words of the 
Text;—^why ?—because that would lead to the absurdity of all products 
coming into existence simultaneously. The potency of the Joint Cause—^in 
the shape of God-Primordial-Matter—^being absolute and untrammelled, and 
they being constantly associated,—^its causal activity (towards the making 
of all things) would always be there. 

In this connection, the arguments already luged before (in Commentary 
on Text 87)—^in the words ‘That Cause is present in its complete form, 
etc.*—^may also be brought forward.—(95-96) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to point out, from 
the standpoint of the Opponent, the inadmissibility (unproven character) 
of the Reason put forward above (under. 87), to the effect that * when 
the Cause is present in its complete form, the Effect must appear as 
a matter of course, just as it is found in the case of the Sprout, etc. etc.’:— 
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TEXTS (97-100). 

The Thbistio Sdnkhya may argue as follows:— “It is a well- 

established FACT THAT PRIMORDIAL MATTER IS TRIFLE IN ITS ESSENCE ; 
—^WHEN THE Supreme Lord combs into contact with the mani¬ 
fested RajaS’Ospect (Energy), He becomes the Cause of Crea¬ 
tion;—^WHEN AGAIN, HE HAS RECOURSE TO THE MANIFESTED 
Sattva-aspect (Harmony), then He becomes the Cause of 
THE subsistence OF THE WORLD ;—^WHEN He COMES INTO 
CONTACT WITH THE MANIFESTLY OPERATIVE Tarms- 

aspect (Inertia), then He brings about the 
Dissolution of the entire world. Thus the 
Attributes of Harmony, Energy and the rest 
are His auxiliaries, and these become 
operative only consecutively; that is 
WHY thebe is no absence of consecutiveness 
(i.E. simultaneity) of Products.*’— 

(97-100) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Even though these two Causes (Primordial Matter and God) are 
constantly present together, yet the various products will come into existence 
only consecutively, one after the other; because the three Attributes of 
Primordial Matter,— Sattva and the rest,—are the auxiliaries of God ; and as 
these Attributes function only consecutively, there is bound to be consecutive¬ 
ness in the Products also. For instance, when God becomes aflected by the 
operative Rajas’attribute, He becomes the Creator of creatures, as the Rajas* 
attribute is conducive to production ;—when however, He has recourse to the 
operative Sattva-attribute, then He becomes the Cause of the continued exis¬ 
tence of the worlds, because the Sattva^attribiUe is conducive to subsistence ;— 
when He comes into contact with the operative Tamas-aUribute, then He 
brings about the dissolution —destruction—of the entire World ; as the 
Tamas-attribute is conducive to mergence (dissolution).—^This process 
has been thus described (by Bai^a-Bhatta in the opening verse of his 
Kddambarl) :—‘ He who has recourse to Rajas at the birth of creatures, to 
Sattva during their existence, and to Tamas at their dissolution,—^who is 
unborn, and controls the birth, existence and destruction, who consists of the 
Three Vedas, the very essence of the Three Attributes,—^to Him obeisance I * 
“ The particle * Kila ’ (in Text 99) is meant to indicate improbability 
(of any complete Dissolution).”—(97-100) 

The answer to the above is provided in the following Text:— 
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TEXTS (101-102). 

The answeb to this is as follows :—^at the time that the two abe 

PEBFOBMING ONE ACT (OP CHEATING OB MAINTAINING OB DIS¬ 
SOLVING),—^IS THEIB CAPACITY TO PEBFOBM THE OTHEB ACTS 
PBESBNT ? Ob IS IT NOT PBBSENT ?—Tf IT IS PBBSBNT, 

THEN AT THE TIME OF creatiOTly THE OTHEB TWO 
ACTS ALSO SHOULD COME ABOUT;—THUS WHEN- 
EVEB ANY ONE OF THE ACTS WOULD BE 
THEBE, THE OTHEB TWO WOULD 
HAVE TO BE THEBE !— (101-102) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ^layoh\ ‘the two’, stands for Primordial Matter and God ;— 
at the time of performing one act ;—i.e. from among the tliree acts of creatingy 
maintaining and dissolving, —at the time that any one is being done, is their 
capacity to do the other two acts prcvsent in them or not ?—These are the two 
alternatives. If the capacity is there, then, inasmuch as at the time of 
creating, their Cause would be present in its untrammelled form, the other two 
acts—of maintaining and dissolving — should also come about, just like the 
act of creating; so that at the time that a thing would bo maintained in 
existence — its creation and dissolution also should be there ! And at the time 
of dissolution, there should be its maintained existence and creation ! This 
certainly cannot be right. Because when the tlireo conditions are mutually 
nugatory (and incompatible) it is not possible that they should co-exist in 
the same object.—(101-102) 

The following might be urged—“ At the time that Primordial Matter 
and God are bringing about one effect in the shape of the Creation (Birth) 
of one thing, there is not present in them that particular form of theirs 
which would be productive of the other two effects (ilfain^enance and 
DissohUion) ; that is why there is no possibility of the absurdity that has 
been urged.” 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text:— 

TEXT (103). 

As A MATTEB OF FACT, THE TwO (PbIMOBDIAL MaTTEB AND God) ABE THE 

CAUSE OF THE OTHEB TWO ACTS ALSO, NOT IN ANY OTHEB FOBM 
THAN THE ONE THAT BBINGS ABOUT THE ONE ACT ; THE 
FOBM OF THE CAUSE BEMAINS THE SAME ; WHY THEN 
SHOULD THEBE BE ANY CESSATION OF THE FUNC¬ 
TIONING OF ANY ACT AT ALL ?— (103) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Pronoun ‘ Tat ’ stands for the Cause, that is, Primordial Matter and 
God,— of the other, —i.e. of the two subsequent acts.— Not in any other form ,— 
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—what then ?—^it is always in its own form that the Two operate as Cause. 
—(103) 

The following might be urged:—“ Though it does not serve as the 
Cause in any other form, yet at the time that it is producing one effect, the 
capacity necessary for the producing of other effects is not present in it for 
the time being; that is why the other two effects do not appear at that 
time.*’ 

The answer to tliis is provided in the following Text:— 


TEXT (104). 

If there were disappearance of any particular potency, then 
THE Cause could never be productive of its particular 
effect;—because it is devoid of that Potency at 
SOME other time; just like the ‘Sky-lotus’ 

AND such other THINGS.— (104) 

COMMENTARY. 

At some other time, —i.e. at the time of the producing of the particular 
effect meant hy the Sdnkhya, —(104) 

The following might bo urged ;—“ Even though all the Potencies are 
present in Primordial Matter, yet a particular effect is produced only by 
that particular Potency which becomes manifestly operative and thereby 
becomes the Cause of that effect; thus it is that there is no simultaneity in 
the appearance of effects.” 

The answer to tliis is provided in the following Text;— 


TEXT (105). 

If the manifested form of the Potency had that same (Primordial 
Matter and God) for its Cause, then, that would continue 

TO BE THERE AT ALL TIMES, BECAUSE OF THE PROXIMITY OF 

THE Cause, which is eternal. —(105) 
COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ mandested form’ of Sattva and other Attributes tliat you speak 
of,—cannot be said to be eternal; because these are foimd to appear at only 
certain times; then, in regard to the coming into existence of this ‘ manifested 
form *, there are only three alternatives: they could be either (a) produced 
by the same Cause,—Primordial Matter and God—, or (6) produced by some 
other Cause,—or (c) they would be self-sufficient.—(a) Under the first of these 
alternatives, the said ‘ manifested form ’ would always be there, because its 
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CausOi in the shape of PiimoFcUal Matter and God, is eternal and hence always 
present close at hand.—(106) 

As regards to second alternative, the objection is stated in the following 
Text 


TEXT (106). 

(b) As BEGABDS THE SECOND ALTEBNATIVE, THAT CANNOT BE ACCEPTED 
BY THE OTHBB PABTY ; AND FOB THAT VEBY BBASON, IT COULD 
NOT BE THE EFFECT OF SOME OTHER CAUSE.—(c) NOR CAN 
IT BE SELF-SUFFICIENT ; AS IT APPEARS ONLY AT 
CERTAIN TIMES.— (106) 

COMMENTARY. 

Apart from Primordial Matter and God, no other Cause is admitted by 
the Sdnkhyas, from which the said ‘ manifested form * could be produced.— 
Nor is the third alternative right; this is what is asserted by the words 
* nor can it be self-sufficient *.—(106) 

Says the Opponent—“ If the said manifested Potency be self-sufficient 
f self-produced)—why should that be incompatible with the fact of its 
appearing at only certain times ? ” 

The answer is supplied by the following Text:— 


TEXT (107). 

If IT WERE SELF-PRODUCED, THEN IT WOULD BE CAUSELESS ; AS ANY 
OPERATION OF A THING UPON ITSELF IS A CONTRADICTION IN 
TERMS.—If THERE WERE DEPENDENCE (UPON SOMETHING 

else) then the Effects would be such as would 
APPEAR AT ONLY CERTAIN TIMES.— (107) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the * production ’ (of the Manifested Potency) were due to itself—^its 
own nature,—then it would most certainly be causeless. 

Question —“Why should an effect produced from itself be causeless ,— 
when its own nature (or essence) would be its Cause ? ” 

Answer—Arvy operation of a thing upon itself is a contradiction in terms ; 
any causal action of a thing upon itself—^its own essence,—^is incompatible. 

The following might be urged ;—“ Let it be causeless ; even so the Effect 
would not appear at only certain times.’* 

Anstoer —If there were dependence, etc, etc, —Things that are dependent 
for their existence upon other things can appear only at certain times; as 
their existence and non-existence would be dependent upon the presence and 
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absence of those other things. Those that are not dependent for their 
existence upon other things,—as they do not need the aid of anything 
else,—^why should they appear at certain times only ?—(107) 

Question —“How do you prove that there is ‘self-contradiction* (in¬ 
congruity) in a thing operating upon itself ? “ 

The answer is given in the following Text:— 


TEXT (108). 

¥oE instance, MBEB NEGATION (ABSENCE) IS NOT EEGAEDED AS HAVING 
ANY ACTION X7PON ITSELF ;—AS FOR THE WELL-ESTABLISHED POSITIVE 
ENTITY, IT IS WELL KNOWN AND RECOGNISED UNDER 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES.— (108) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the ‘ nature ’ or ‘ essence ’ of the Effect produces itself,—^is it 
itself an established entity or not ? It cannot be an established entity; 
because under the circumstanceSf the said ‘ essence * is nothing apart from the 
established form; so that the recognition is as established as the ‘ essence * 
itself. Hence, as there would be nothing to he produced^ whereupon could 
the Entity operate ?—(108) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the ‘ Essence ’ cannot be 
something not-established:— 


TEXT (109). 

If its own ‘ Essence ’ is still unbstablishbd, it cannot be oper¬ 
ated UPON BY anything ;—^because it is bereft of ALL POTENCY, 

—^LtKB THE ‘ Sky-lotus ’ and such things.— (109) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Upon anything ’;—this is a general statement; the meaning is that it 
cannot operate either upon itself or upon any other thing. If it did operate, 
then it would itself be an established entity ; as such operation is the only 
characteristic of an established entity* —(109) 


End of Chapter (3)— dealing with the Doctrine of Primordial Matter 
and Oodf hath being the Joint Cause of the World, 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Doctrine of the ‘ Thing hy Itself \ 

COMMENTAKY. 

The opening verses of the Text have spoken of ‘ other entities which 
includes the doctrine of those philosophers who hold that the origination of 
the world is due to its * own nature ’ (or constitution); this is the doctrine 
that is taken up now for refutation, even out of its proper sequence, because 
there is little to be said regarding it,—by the following Text:— 

TEXT (110). 

The Propounders of the Doctrine of the ‘ Thing by Itself ^ 

DESCRIBE the ORIGINATION OF THINGS AS BEING INDEPENDENT 
OF ALL Causes. They do not declare even the 
Thing Itself to be its own ‘ Cause (110) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though the Doctrine of the ‘ Thing by Itself ’ has nowhere boon directly 
promulgated in so many words, yet it is implied by the doctrine that the 
Things are produced by themselves (as detailed in Texts 106 et seq,). —Those 
who assert that things are bom out of themselves have been silenced by the 
words (in Text 107)—‘ The operation of a thing upon itself is a contradiction 
in terms *;—now the upholders of the doctrine of ‘ the Thing by Itself * are 
going to be silenced. 

These philosophers assert as follows;—“ The origination of tilings does not 
proceed either from themselves or from any other thing ; in fact, it is indepen¬ 
dent of all Causes ; —i.e. it does not depend on the action of any ‘ Cause ^ 
at all.” 

Question —“ What is the difference between these people and those who 
ascribe the origination of things to themselves ? ” 

Answer — They do notf etc .—‘ They *—i.e. the upholders of the ‘ Thing 
by Itself *;— the thing itselff —i.e. its own form (prior to origination);— 
‘ even ’—tliis implies that they do not accept the form of any other thing to 
be the ‘ Cause ’ ; the difference thus is that wliile the previous people hold the 
nature of the thing itself to be its ‘ Cause these other people do not accept 
even that as the ‘ Cause —(110) 

These people put forward the following reason in support of their view ;— 
“ When a thing which fulfils the conditions of perceptibility has its existence 
not perceived, it should be regarded by intelligent persons as non-existent^ — 
as the ‘ Hare’s Horns ’;—any ‘ Cause ’ of things is something whose existence 
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is not perceived;—whence it follows that there can be no cognition of the 
‘ nature of the thing ’ (the Cause) ' 

In the following Text,—^it is shown that the Reason put forward is not 
* unproven * (hence inadmissible):— 


TEXT (111). 

“Who makes the diversity in the Lotus and ns filaments, etc. ? 

By whom too have the variegated wings of the 
Peacock and such things been created ? —(111) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Rdjlva' is Lotus; —^the ‘filaments, etc.’ of the Lotus.—Such is the 
analysis of the compound;— ^Et cetera'^ is meant to include the Stalk, the 
Petals, the Pericarp and other parts, also the sharpness of thorns and the 
like.—‘ Diversity ’ ;—such diversities as those of shape, colour, hardness and 
the like—* Who makes ? *—The sense is that no one makes it, since we do not 
find any such ‘ cause * as God and the like.—(111) 

The following might be urged—“ Even if it be regarded as proved that 
external things are without ‘ cause *, because no such cause is perceived,— 
how can it be taken as proved in regard to internal things ? ” 

The answer to this is provided by the following Text:— 


TEXT (112). 

“ Just as the Sharpness and other properties of the Thorn and 
other things must be regarded as mthout cause^ on the 

GROUND OF THEIR APPEARING AT CERTAIN TIMES 
ONLY,—SO ALSO MUST PaIN AND OTHER 
(INTERNAL) THINGS BE REGARDED AS 

without Cause .'*—(112) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Even though the fact of Pain and other internal things being without 
cause is not proved by Perception, yet it is clearly proved by Inference. 
For instance,—^what appears only at certain times is definitely known to be 
without causey —e.g. the Sliarpness of the Thorn and such things;—Pain and 
such internal things appear only at certain times;—hence this is a Reason 
based upon the nature of things. Nor is it right to hold that when a certain 
thing is present or absent when another thing is present or absent, then the 
latter should be regarded as the ‘ Cause * of the former;—as this is not found 
to be always true ; for instance. Visual perception is present when there is 
Touch (in the object perceived), and is absent when there is no Touch; and 
yet Touch is not the ‘ Cause * of Visual perception. Hence the said definition 
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of the causal relation cannot be true. From all this it follows that * the 
origination of all things is independent of all causes —(112) 

The Author answers the above arguments of the upholder of the ‘ Thing 
by Itself *—with the following Texts:— 

TEXTS (113-114). 

As BEGABDS THE LOTUS AND ITS FILAMENTS, ETC., IT IS DEFINITELY 
ASCEBTAINED THROUGH PERCEPTION AND NoN-APPREHBNSION 
THAT THEY HAVE THEIR ‘ CAUSE * IN THE SEED, ClAY, 

Water and the rest under certain peculiar 

CONDITIONS,—WITH WHICH LATTER THEY ARE POSI¬ 
TIVELY AND NEGATIVELY CONCOMITANT ;— 

SUCH BEING THE CASE, WHAT OTHER 
‘cause’ can THERE BE OF THOSE, 

WHICH YOU ARB ASKING 
ABOUT ?— (113-114) 

COMMENTARY. 

By this Text, the Author shows that the Reason adduced by the other 
party is ‘ unproven ’ and * inadmissible *, and the conclusion put forward is 
contrary to perceived facts. 

It has been asserted (under Text 111) that “ of such things as the Lotus, 
its Filaments and the like, no Cause is perceived —This is ‘ not admitted ’; 
as through Perception and Non-apprehension, such ‘ Cause * is definitely 
cognised to consist in the Seed, Olay, Water and such things, with 
which the said things are positively and negatively concomitant. To 
explain; when it is found that a certain thing is produced only when another 
thing is present, and it becomes modified by the modifications of this latter, 
—^then this latter thing is said to be the ‘ Cause ’ of the former thing. Such 
a ‘ Cause of the Lotus and its Filaments, etc.’ is found in the shape of the 
Seed, etc.,—^which urider certain peculiar conditions, —such as becoming 
swollen \mder moisture and so forth,—^serves as their ‘ Cause ’, with which 
they are positively and negatively concomitant; —i.e. the Lotust etc. come into 
existence only when the Seed, etc. are present, and they do not come into 
existence when these latter are absent;—^that these are the ‘ Cause ’ of the 
Lotus, etc. is definitely ascertained through Perception and Non-apprehension, — 
Thiis the Reason (Premiss) put forward by the other party is ‘ inadmissible ’, 
not true. 

Then again, it has been urged that “ the definition of ‘ Causal Relation ’ 
is not true (fallible) ”.—^This Reason also is * unproven ’, not admissible ; as, in 
the instance cited, as Touch also is a cause of Colour, it is admitted to be the 
cause of Visual Cognition also. To explain,—the term ‘ touch * (in this 
connection) stands for the material substance ; and it is only by associating 
with these substances that Colour subsists; hence in regard to Visual 
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Cognition, Touch does serve as a ‘Cause*; the only difference is that while 
one (Colour) is a direct cause, the other (Touch) is only an indirect one. 

Further, mere negation (Absence) is not regarded by us as determining 
the causal relation;—“ what then ? *’—^It is a particular kind of absence 
that is so regarded; for instance, when it is found that, even though other 
efficient agents are present, yet in the absence of some one agent, the thing in 
question is not produced,—then this latter agent is regarded as the ‘ Cause ’ 
of that thing; and not when there is simple negation in the form that * it 
is not produced while the other is absent *. Otherwise (if such mere negation 
were to determine the causal relation) the Date growing in the country 
where one’s mother may have been married would not be produced if 
the mother.’s marriage had not been there [as ex hypothesi, by mere negation 
the ‘ Mother’s Marriage ’ would be the ‘ Cause ’ of the growth of the Date]. 

The negative Premiss in the qualified form that we have shown is not 
‘ fallible * (untrue) in regard to Touch* For, if it could be shown that, even 
in the presence of Colour and other conditions (of visibility), there is no 
Visual Cognition on account of the absence of Touch alone,—then there 
might be ‘ fallibility * in our premiss. Nothing like this however can be shown. 
Hence there can be no ‘ fallibility ’ in the definition of the ‘ Causal Relation * 
(as stated by us).—(113-114) 

It is not only such things as the Seed of the rest that are definitely 
known as the ‘ Cause * of things; even particular points of Place and Time are 
definitely known as such ‘ Causes ’;—this is what the Author shows in the 
following Text:— 


TEXTS (115-116). 

Paktictjlab points of Place and Time also are related (as Cause) 

TO THINGS.— ‘‘ How SO ? **—^If THE SAID POINTS WEBB NOT 

THE Cause of things, these would be produced 
everywhere and at all times.— (115) 

As A MATTER OF FACT HOWEVER THINGS ABE FOUND TO BE PRODUCED 
SPECIFICALLY AT A CERTAIN PLACE, AT A CERTAIN TIME AND IN 
CERTAIN RECEPTACLES,—BEING DEPENDENT UPON THESE 
AND INDEPENDENT OF ALL OTHERS.— (116) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Lotus, etc. did not have them—i.e. the particular points of place 
and time,—^for their ‘ Cause ’,—^then such phenomena as their production only 
in a particular Place, like Water and things like it, and not in other places 
like Stone, —^and only at the particular point of time like the Summer, and 
not at other points of time like the Winter,—^would not be possible; in 
fact, the Lotus and other things would come into existence at all places 
and at all times, as they would be independent of the peculiarities of place 
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and time. It is clearly recognised therefore that they are dependent upon 
these latter, from the fact that they avoid certain places and times and 
appear only at special places and at special times.—(115-116) 

Qxiestion —“ The things in question (by their insentience) cannot have 
any wish; how then can they have any need for (dependence upon) the 
causal conditions ? ” 

The Answer is given in the following Text;— 


TEXT (117). 

What is meant by their being ‘dependent* is that they come 

INTO EXISTENCE IN THAT MANNER ; SO THAT IT IS THE CHARACTER 

OF ‘ Effect ’ that is spoken of as ‘ dependence *. 

That things comb into existence in that manner 
IS A perceptible fact ; hence the said Causes 
become duly established.— (117) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant by the Things being so ‘ dependent ’ is that they come 
into existence at particular places and times and not at others ; it does not 
mean that they have any * wish ’ or ‘ desire *. 

Ohjectioni —“If such is their dependence on the particular points of time 
and place,—even so, how does it follow that they are effects of these ? ” 

Answer:—It is the character of ‘ Effect ’ that is spoken of as ‘ dependence *.— 
The character of the Effect is not anything else except the dependence 
involved in the fact that they come into existence in that particular 
manner. 

Question :—“ How is it known tliat they come into existence in that 
particular manner ? ” 

Answer :—It is a perceptible fact. —(117) 


TEXT (118). 

Thus the doctrine of the ‘Thing by itself* is discarded by 
Perception ; specially as the exact nature of the ‘ Cause * 

OF Things is duly ascertained through Perception 
AND Non-apprehension.—(118) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Tat ’—^Therefore, thus ;—or the whole expression * Tatsvdbhdvikavadah * 
may be taken as a compound, meaning ‘ The doctrine of the Thing by Itself 
in regard to the Lotus and other things ’ ;— is discarded by Perception ; 
Perception alone is mentioned here, as the ‘ non-apprehension * also of a 
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certain thing consists only in the ‘ apprehension ’ of something else, and 
as such, is of the nature of ‘ Perception 

It has been sought (under Text 112, above) to prove that “ Pleasure and 
such internal tilings can have no Cause because they appear only occa¬ 
sionally —^This reasoning however is ‘ contradictory ’, inasmuch as it 
proves only the contrary of what is desired to prove ; because what has no 
cause and what is not dependent upon any tiling else cannot be ‘ occasional ’, 
appearing only at certain times and places. What is meant is that the 
Corroborative Instance cited is devoid of the character desired to be 
proved.—(118) 

Thus it has been shown that the conclusion (of the other party) is 
contrary to facts of Perception and that their Reason is ‘unproven, In¬ 
admissible’; now the Author takes for granted (for the sake of argument) 
the ‘admissibility’ of the Reason, and then proceeds to show its ‘In¬ 
conclusiveness ’ —in the following Text:— 


TEXT (119). 

It may be THAT THERE ARE NO PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF THE ‘ CaUSB ’ 

OF Things ; but the mere absence of proof (means of cog¬ 
nising) CANNOT PROVE THE NON-EXISTENCE OF ANY 
THING.— (119) 

COMMENTARY. 

If mere ‘ Non-apprehension ’ is put forward as the reason for the non¬ 
existence of the Cause, then it is ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; because ynere absence of 
proof —^i.e. mere absence of a valid means of knowing,—cannot serve as a 
reason for establisliing the non-existence of the thing concerned.—(119) 

Question :—“ Why cannot it be a proof ? ” 

The answer is provided in the following Text:— 


TEXT (120). 

Inasmuch as ‘ Proof ’ (Means of Cognition) is not pervasive 
OF THE ‘ Existence of the Thing ’; nor is it its ‘ Cause — 

(a) because there is difference, (b) because there 
is non-concomitance, and (c) because it proceeds 
FROM that,—[mere ABSENCE OF PROOF CANNOT 
PROVE THE NON-EXISTENCE OF A THING].— (120) 

COMMENTARY. 

When one character is pervasive of (more extensive than) another, then 
alone does the absence of the former imply the absence of the latter ; 
similarly the absence of the Cause implies the absence of the effect; and the 
8 
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reason for this lies in the fact that the less extensive is invariably concomitant 
with the more extensive one, because of the two being of the same 
essence,—and the effect is invariably concomitant with the Cause, being 
produced by this latter. In the case of ‘ Proof ’ and ‘ non-existence of a 
Thing’ there can be no co-essentiality, as the two actually appear to be 
distinct;—^nor can Proof be the ‘ cause ’ of the Thing, as there is no con¬ 
comitance between them; the Thing existing even when the Proof is not there. 
For instance, there is nothing incongruous in admitting the existence of 
Tilings which are far removed in space and time and character and hence 
are not within reach of any Proof (Means of Cognition);—and when a 
thing can be there even during the absence of another thing, the latter 
cannot be regarded as the Cause of the former ; for if it were, then it would 
lead to an absurdity. In fact, if the other party were to regard this as a 
‘ Cause *, he would renounce his own position. 

Also became it proceeds from that^ —^Proof cannot be the ‘ Cause * of the 
Existence of Things. That is, the Proof arises out of the Thing itself— 
which forms its objective ; and the cognisable Thing does not arise out of the 
Proof.—(120) 

It might be argued that—“Even though not invariably concomitant, 
the Proof (being absent) may yet preclude the existence of the Thing — 
The answer to this is provided by the following Text:— 

TEXT (121). 

When a thing is neither the one nor the other, its absence does 

NOT OONOLUSIVBLY PRECLUDE THE OTHER THING ; BECAUSE 
there is no CONNECTION.— (121) 

COMMENTARY. 

Neither the one nor the other, —i.e. neither the Cause, nor pervasive; 
—-the absence of what is not invariably concomitant cannot rightly be taken 
as necessarily precluding the other thing; for if it did, it would lead to an 
absurdity; the absence of the Horse might, in that case, imply the absence 
of the Cow also.—(121) 

TEXT (122). 

‘ Non-perception ’ by all persons is doubtful ; ‘ Non-perception " 

BY ANY ONE PERSON HIMSELF IS INCONCLUSIVE ; AS IT IS FOUND 
THAT THE GRASS AND OTHER THINGS GROWING IN THE 
CAVES OF THE Vifldhya mountain DO EXIST, EVEN 
THOUGH THEY ARE NOT PERCEIVED.— (122) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, when ‘ non-apprehension is put forward as the Reason (for 
non-existerice), is it put forward in the form of the absence of perception by 
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all men ? Or of the absence of perception of any one person himself ? 
—^It cannot be the former ; because ordinary men with limited powers of 
perception can never be sure of any thing being not perceived by all men ; 
hence it must be always doubtful. People of limited vision have no means 
of knowing that no man has the perception of an unseen cause for such 
things as the marks on the wings of the Peacock. As for any single man’s 
own non-perception^ that can never be conclusive:—^why ?—because even 
though such things as the grass, the coral, the pebbles and the like growing 
in mountain-caves are not perceived, yet they do exist ; that is, there is 
nothing incongruous in regarding them as existent, —Thus the reasons adduced 
being doubtful, the non-existence cannot be regarded as proved beyond 
doubt,—(\22) 


TEXTS (123-124). 

If no Reason is adduced to prove the fact of Things having no 
Cause, then, inasmuch nothing can be proved without 

REASON, YOUR THEORY IS NOT PROVED.—IF, ON THE 
OTHER HAND, YOU DO ADDUCE A REASON PROVING IT,— 

THEN ALSO YOUR THEORY IS NOT PROVED,—AS 
THE proving itself would be produced by the 
Proof adduced [which would therefore 
BE the Cause of the proving^ —(124) 


COMMENTARY. 

Further, you have to be asked the following question:—In support of 
your conclusion tliat “ Things have no Cause do you adopt any Reason, 
or not ?—^If you do not adopt it, then your view does not become proved ; 
as there can be no proving of anything without adequate proof (means of 
cognition).—If, on the other hand, you do adopt a Reason,—even then, yoiu* 
view cannot be proved; [such is the construction of the words of the Text].— 
“Why so ^ Because the ^proving* itself would be produced by the Proof 
adduced. —^This is what has been thus declared by the revered Achdrya 
Suri —‘ One who declares that there is no Cause would demolish his own 
conclusion if he adduced any reasons in support of his assertion; on the 
other hand, if he were slow to adduce reasons, what could be gained by 
mere assertion ? ’—(123-124) 


The following might be urged ;—“ The Reason that I adduce is indica¬ 
tive^ not productive ; why then should my conclusion not be proved? ** 

The answer to this is provided by the following text:— 
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TEXT (125). 

As BEGABDS THE indicative, —be it in the fobm of the Pbobans, OB 
IN THE FOBM OF WORDS EXPRESSIVE OF THAT (PROBANS),—^IT IS 
SAID TO BE * INDICATIVE ’ OF THE PrOBANDUM (DESIEBD 

conclusion), only when it becomes the ‘ Cause ’ of 
THE 'proving (making known) [of the said 
Conclusion].—( 125) 

COMMENTARY. 

The indicative Prohans —i.e. the Probans fulfilling the three conditions, 
as conceived by the Reasoner for his own benefit;— or in the form of words ,— 
when the same Probans is asserted for the benefit of some one else,— expressive 
of that —^i.e. of the Probans.— Cause of the proving, —i.e. of the bringing about 
of the definite cognition of the object to be cognised.—If it were otherwise, 
and the Probans or Reason did not serve as the ‘ Cause ’ of the said proving ,— 
then, how could it bo regarded as an ‘ indicative ’ ? In fact, in this way, 
everything would be ‘ indicative ’ of every tiling else.—(125) 

Question —“ If this is so, then how do the Teachers make the distinc¬ 
tion between the Indicative and the Productive ? ” 

The answer given in the following text is that the ‘ Indicative ’ is so 
called because it makes the thing known, and what is called ‘ productive ’ is 
that which actually brings into existence the thing concerned:— 


TEXT (120). 

Thus it is really the ‘ Productive ’ Cause which is spoken of as 
' Indicative ’; it is because it does not actually produce 
(bring into existence) what is desired to be accom¬ 
plished THAT IT IS not CALLED ‘ PRODUCTIVE — (120) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is called ‘ Indicative ’,—and not ‘ Productive ’—becaiise it does not 
actually produce what is desired to be accomplished; while that which 
actually produces what is desired to be accomplished,—such as the Sprout 
and the like,—is called ‘ Productive *. Hence there is nothing wrong in 
the distinction that has been* made. 

This answers all the objections that may be urged against the declaration 
of Achdrya Suri, For instance, the following is an objection that may be 
raised—“ Even when asserting with Reason that there is no Cause, why 
should one demolish his own conclusion ? As what he asserts is an Indicative 
Reason, while what he denies is the Productive Cause ”.—The answer to this 
is as follows;—The Indicative Reason also is a Productive Cause, because it 
produces the cognition of the thing.—This urges against the other party the 
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fact of his assertions being self-contradictory. In fact, there can be no 
Reason that could prove the absence of all Cause,—because such a proposi¬ 
tion would be clearly one that is contrary to, and set aside by, sense- 
perception and the rest.—(126) 

With the following Text, the Author sums up his position and thereby 
also shows that the conclusion of the other party is contrary to, and set 
aside by, Inference also :— 


TEXT (127). 

From all this it follows that other things also have their 
‘ Causes —as their production is restricted,—^.tust like 
your cognition of the Probandum appearing when 
the Probans is there.— (127) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tilings like the Lotus and its filaments,—which are ‘other* than the 
tilings spoken of by the other party in liis reasoning.— As their produclimi is 
restricted ;—i.e. they are produced only when certain particular things are 
there.—The argument may bo formulated as follows:—Those things whose 
production is restricted to occasions when certain other things are there 
must be regarded as with Cause ,—as for instance, your own cognition of the 
Probandum (desired to be proved) which appears only when the Probans 
(Reason) is there ;—the same is the case with the Lotus and other tilings ;— 
[hence these must bo regarded as ‘ with Cause*]—this being a Reason based 
on the nature of things.—(127) 


End of Chapter (4 )—dealing with the Doctrine of the ‘ Thing by Itself \ 



CHAPTER V. 


The Doctrine of SOUND (‘ Word-Sound ’) being the Origin 

of the World. 

COMMENTARY. 

The upholders of ‘ Word-Sound ’ as ‘ Brahinan ’ assert their view in the 
following words :— 

“ Free from such distinctions as * prior ’ and ‘ posterior —unborn,— 
imperishable,—such is the Brahman consisting of ‘Word-Sound ’; and from 
this Brahman there evolve the whole lot of Things, —such as Colour and the 
like ;—^this fact is clearly recognised. This has been thus declared—‘ Without 
beginning and end, Brahman, of the essence of SOUND,—in the form of 
Letter‘Sounds, evolves in the form of Things; whence proceeds the entire world- 
process’.—The term 'ddi\ ‘beginning’, here stands for productwn; — 
‘ nidhana ’, ‘ end ’, stands for destruction ; that which is free from these two 
is ‘ without beginning and end ’;—‘ in the form of the Letter-Sounds ’;—as it is 
the Letters ‘ a ’ and the rest which are the means (of the expressing of Word- 
Sound);—this indicates the evolution in the form of the ‘ word ’, the ‘ name ’; 
—^the evolution in the form of the ‘ thing denoted ’ is indicated by the phrase 
‘ in the form of things ’ ;—the term ‘ process ’ stands for the diverse 
things;—the term ‘ Brahman ’ mentions the name.” 

What has been asserted in the verse just quoted is reiterated in the 
following Text:— 


TEXT (128). 

The whole lot of things is recognised as evolved out of That 
BrahnmnwmcR is of the essence of Word-SouND, the Highest,— 
UNAFFECTED BY DESTRUCTION AND ORIGINATION.”— (128) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Destruction ’ and ‘ Origination ’ have been mentioned only by way of 
illustration; what should be understood to be meant is that it is entirely 
free from all such distinctions as priority and posteriority of Place ; this 
includes freedom from distinctions of ‘ priority ’ and ‘ posteriority ’ of 
Time also. 

‘ Of the essence of Word-Sound ’;—of the nature of Word-Sound ; it is 
this fact of Word-Sound forming its essence that makes it spoken of as ‘ of 
the essence of Word-So\md ’; what is meant is that Word-Sound is its in¬ 
separable form. 

‘ Highest —in the form of the syllable ^ om" ; this syllable ‘ om ’ is 
the essence of all words and names, and also of all things ; and it constitutes 
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the Veda, This Word-Sound existing in the form of Letters and Words con¬ 
stitutes the Veda ; which is the means of comprehending the syllable, of 
which it stands as the replica.—Tliis Highest Brahman is perceived only by 
such persons as have their minds thoroughly imbued with Merit conducive 
to the fulfilment of Prosperity and the Highest Good. 

In support of this view, they set forth the following reason:—“ When 
a set of things is always associated with the form of a certain thing, the 
former are modifications (evolutes) of that thing; e.g. the Jar, the Saucer and 
the Cup are evolutes of Clay, being always associated with the form of Clay; 
and are hence known to be of the essence of Clay;—all Things are found 
to be associated with some form of Sound in the shape of Names ; this reason 
being based upon the very nature of things; as it is a clearly perceptible 
fact that all things are associated w’ith some form of sound (in the shape of 
Name); for instance, when a cognition of the Name-Sound is produced in 
regard to things, the cognition of these things appears always associated 
with that Name-Sound. This is what has been thus declared (in 
Vdkyapadiya) —‘ There is no cognition in the World which is not associated 
with word-soimds ; in fact, all cognition is always interfused with words’. 
—The knowledge of the nature of things also is always dependent upon the 
form of their cognition (which is associated with words). From this it follows 
that all tilings are always associated with Name-Sounds; and this being 
established, it follows as a matter of course that they have their essence in 
these Sounds ; as having their essence in Sound moans nothing more than 
being always associated with Name-Sound.—(128) 

The Author proceeds to refute the above doctrine (of Sound being the 
origin of the World) in the following Texts ;— 


TEXTS (129-131). 

Those people who assert the above view should be addressed as 

FOLLOWS :—[W^HEN THE BlUE AND OTHER THINGS EVOLVE OUT OF 

THE SAID Sound] Does—or does not—the Sound abandon 
ITS Sound-form and t^UvE up the Blue and other forms ?—If 

IT IS THE first ALTERNATIVE (THAT IT DOES ABANDON ITS 
OWN form) that IS ACCEPTED, THEN THE SoUND BECOMES 
DEPRIVED OF ITS IMPERISHABILITY,—^INASMUCH AS ITS 
PREVIOUS FORM HAS BECOME DESTROYED.— If THE SECOND 
ALTERNATIVE IS ACCEPTED, THEN, ON THE COGNITION 

OF THE Blue and other things, even the deaf 

SHOULD HAVE THE CLEAR PERCEPTION OF 

THE Sound-form.— (129-131) 


COMMENTAKY. 

Is the World regarded as ‘of the Essence of Sound’,—‘ Shabdamaya ’— 
in the sense that sometimes it takes the form of the modification of Sound ? 
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Or in the sense that sometimes it is produced from Sound,—as in the case 
of the expression " annamaydh * (‘Life is of the essence of food*), 

the affix ‘ rnayat ’ denotes caiise (the meaning being that Food is the cause 
of Life) ? 

The first alternative cannot be right; as the said ‘ modification ’ 
itself is not possible. Because when Brahman who is ‘ of the essence of 
Sound ’ takes the form of the Blue and other things, does It—or does it not 
—abandon its own pristine Sound-form ? If the former alternative be 
accepted—^that It does abandon its pristine Sound-form,—then there would 
be an end to the view that it is ‘ without beginning and end *, that is, 
imperishable, indestructible; as there would be a destruction of the pristine 
form.—If the second alternative be accepted,—that It does not abandon its 
pristine form,—then, at the time that Blue is cognised by the deaf person, 
he should have the perception of Sound also ; as the cognition of Sound 
would be non-different from the cognition of Blue. This argument may be 
formulated as follows:—When one thing is non-different from another,— 
if one is cognised, the other becomes also cognised,—as when the Blu^e is 
cognised, the essence of that same Blue becomes also cognised;—Sound is 
non-different from Blue; hence this is a reason based on the nature of 
things.—If it were not so, inasmuch as the conditions for better or 
W’orse would differ in the two (Sound and Blue), they could not be recognised 
as of the essence of the other. This would be an argument against the con¬ 
clusion (of the other party).-(129-131) 


This same argument is set forth in greater detail, in the following 

Text 


TEXT (132). 

[It would be as asserted above] because all things (according 
TO you) exist primarily in the form of Sound ; and if 
the Sound-form is not abandoned, there can be no 

MODIFICATION (EVOLUTION).— (132) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Fewa * here stands for ^yasmdt\ because ,—you hold that primarily 
the World is of the natiu*e of Sound. 

The second line explains why it would be as asserted.—(132) 


Question —“ What if the World remains primarily of the essence of 
Sound?’* 

The Answer is provided by the following Text:— 
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TEXT (133). 

The identity (of Sound) with Blue and other things being not 
figurative (but real),—why should not there be cognition 
of Sound AT the time that the Blue and other 
THINGS are cognised ?— (133) 

COMMENTARY. 

Identity of Blue, etc. —i.e. with Sound. 

At the time that the Blue and other things are cognised ;—tliat is, under 
the circumstances when Blue, etc. are cognised;— why should not there he 
cognition of Sound ?—that is to say, Sound also fulfilling all the conditions 
of perceptibility, it is only right that there should be perception of it, 
just as there is of Blue and other things.—(133) 

TEXT (134). 

If THERE WERE NO COGNITION OF IT (8oUND), THEN THERE SHOULD BE 
NONE OF THE BLUE AND OTHER THINGS ALSO ; BECAUSE BOTH 
ARE OF THE SAME ESSENCE. In CASE THEY HAD DIFFERENT 
PROPERTIES, THERE WOULD BE ABSOLUTE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THEM.— (134) 

COMMENTARY. 

If you do not admit of the Cognition of Sound (at the time of the 
cognition of the Blue, etc.) then there would be the absiu’dity of there being no 
cognition of the Blue, etc. also, just as there is none of Sound ;— because both 
are of the same essence ;—that is. Blue and the rest are of the same nature 
as Sound. Otherwise, if the Blue, etc. be held to have properties different 
from those of Sound, it would have to be admitted that the two are absolutely 
and entirely different.—(134) 

The following Text explains why it would be so : — 


TEXT (135). 

What indicates difference among a number of things is the 

PRESENCE OF INCOMPATIBLE PROPERTIES ; OTHERWISE, NO 
DIFFERENCE COULD EVEN BE ASSUMED AMONG DIVERSE 
INDIVIDUALS.— (135) 

COMMENTARY. 

It cannot be right for any one object to be perceived and not perceived 
at the same time and by the same person ; if it were, then, the object would 
cease to be one. Otherwise, if, even in the presence of incompatible properties. 
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there were one-ness, then even that difference which is assumed and accepted 
as subsisting among the Jar and other things w’ould not be possible.—The term 
‘ even ’ is meant to imply that it is not in the form of Brahman only that 
there would be no diversity; because the established view is that while Brahman 
rests witliin Itself, there is no diversity in It; as diversity is appertenant to 
modification. —For instance, when Brahman is held to be ‘ without beginning 
and end It is not in the form of such things as the Jar and the like,—but 
in the form of the Supreme Self. The Jar and other things are actually seen 
to be imdergoing origination and destruction and to be occupying limited 
place and time. 

The absurdity has been urged above (in Text 131) against the other 
party—that the deaf wo\ild clearly perceive Sound (when he perceives the 
Blue and other things). This should bo imderstood to be applicable to the 
other party only if the form of Brahman is regarded as fulfilling the conditions 
of perceptibility.—The absurdity is not applicable if Brahman is held to be 
extremely subtile and beyond the reach of the Senses.—But in that case the 
objection to be iu*god should be that (if Sound be not perceived, then) the 
Blue, etc. also would not be perceived, as these are of the same nature as 
Sound; and in that case there could be no such generalisation as that ‘ ordinary 
men perceive only that much of things as is liable to origination and 
destruction ’. 

The following argument might be urged here ;—“ Just as according to 
you (Bauddha) the momentariness, though not different from Blue, etc., is 
not cognised when these latter are cognised,—so, in the same manner, there 
would be no cognition of Sound 

This is not right; it is not true that momentariness is not cognised 
w’hen Blue, etc. are cognised ; what does happen is that even though 
momentariness is actually apprehended by the non-conceptual Cognition, 
yet it is said to be not definitely coynised, because of the imposition 
upon it of other qualities, through Illusion. So that, so far as the man’s 
general indefinite apprehension is concerned, it is duly apprehended ; but it 
is not apprehended in so far as its well-defined cognition is concerned ; and 
as referring to distinct forms of the cognition (definite and indefinite), both 
characters—of being apprehended and not-apprehended —are quite compatible. 
—^In the case of your theory, however, such apprehension and non-apprehension 
of Sound (at the time of perceiving Blue, etc.) cannot be right; because you 
regard all cognitions as eq\ially determinate and well-defined ; so that Sound 
would be definitely apprehended in its complete form by a single cognition; 
and there would be no aspect of it which would remain not-apprehended. 
This has been thus asserted—“ How can that aspect of it which is not 
definitely apprehended by well-defined cognitions—form the object of these 
latter ? ”—If some cognition is admitted by you to be undefined and non- 
conceptual, then you should not make such an assertion as the following— 
“ There is no cognition in the world which is not associated with words ”.— 
In this case too, the reason adduced (by you) that “ Things are associated 
with the form of Word-Sound ”—would not be true, and as a result of this, 
there being no proof, any attempt to prove the fact of all things being 
-of the essence of Sound would be entirely baseless. 
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Further, as regards the momentarineaa of things, it is actually established 
by means of proofs; and even though thus duly apprehended, it is spoken 
of as not definitely cognised. As regards the fact of Things being of the 
essence of Sound however,—by what proof is it established that it could be 
admitted in the same manner as momentariness is admitted ?—(136) 

The following Text proceeds to set forth another method of criticising 
the ‘ Sound ’ theory :— 


TEXT (136). 

If the ONE ‘ Sound-essence ’ be held to be different with each 
INDIVIDUAL Thing, then all Things would occupy the 
same point in space and would be cognised in one and 
the same form.—(136) 


COMMENTARY. 

When (according to you) the ‘ Sound-essence ’ undergoes modification, 
does it become different with each object, or not ?—If the view is that it 
does not become different, then all things, Blue and the rest, should occupy 
the same point in space. That they should occupy the same point in space 
is said only by way of illustration. Time, modifications, functions and 
conditions also are meant to bo included. The Cognition,—appearance (in 
Consciousness)—also would be in one and the same form ; as all things, Blue 
and the rest, would be non-different from the one essence of Sound, —(136) 


TEXT (137). 

If (on the other hand) it differs with each individual (thing), 
THEN Brahman becomes many, —as having a form which is 
diverse and of the nature of several things,— JUST 
like the diversity of individuals.— (137) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ Sound-essence ’ is admitted to differ with each individual, 
then Brahman becomes many ;—as having a form which is diverse and of the 
nature of several things ; i.e. one whose nature—character—^is diverse and of 
the nature of several things ;—-and yet Brahman is held to be one. Thus 
your theory goes directly against yoiu* own tenet.—(137) 

The Author states another objection (to the Sound-theory) —in the 
following Text:— 
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TEXT (138). 

Ip Things consisted of eternal ‘ Sound they also would be 

ETERNAL ; AND HENCE AS THINGS WOULD BE ACCOMPLISHED 
SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE SoUND, NO ' MODIFICATION ’ 

WOULD BE COMPATIBLE.—(138) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Things consisted of eternal Sounds —^i.o. if they were of the same nature 
as eternal Sound,—^i.e. if Sound constitutes the very essence of the World, 
—^thon Things also should be held to be eternal; and hence as at all times 
the Things would he accomplished simultaneously with Sounds —on accoimt of 
their being so accomplished,—it is not possible for them to be of the nature 
of * modifications ‘ Tat ’ stands for ‘ tasmdt ’, Henc^. 

Or the ‘ simultaneity ’ meant may be that of all such things as the Blue 
and the like.—(138) 

Question —“ Even if tilings are accomplished simultaneously, why should 
not they be modifications ? ” 

The Answer is supplied by the following Text:— 

TEXT (139). 

There could be ‘ modification ’ only if there were disappearance 

OF ONE FORM FOLLOWED BY THE APPEARANCE OF ANOTHER 
FORM,—AS IS FOUND TO BE THE CASE WITH ClAY AND 
OTHER THINGS ;—IT COULD NOT BE POSSIBLE HOWEVER 
IF ALL APPEARED WITHOUT SEQUENCE 

(simultaneously).— (139) 

COMMENTARY. 

In a thing in regard to which there was no ‘ Sequence ’, however, ‘ modi¬ 
fication * would not be possible ; the term * tu ‘ however ’, is to be construed 
with ‘ akrami —From this it follows that it cannot bo right to regard Things 
as * consisting of Sound through ‘ modification —(139) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the other alternative cannot 
be maintained ;— 

TEXT (140). 

If the World be regarded as ‘ consisting of Sound ’ in the form 
OF ‘ Product ’ (not eternal),—even so, as Sound would 
be unmodifiable, there could be no sequential 
appearance.—( 140) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even so, as Sound is eternal (ex hypothesi), and hence unmodifiable^ — 
it is not possible for the Products to appear sequentially; in fact, all things 
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should appear simultaneously, as being the effects of equally perfect cause 
of unobstructed potency. In fact, the appearance of effects is delayed only 
when there is some imperfection in the Cause ; if the Cause is perfect, therefore, 
for what would the effect wait, and hence not appear simultaneously ?— (140) 


TEXT (141). 

If, from Sound which is of one form always, diverse forms are 

PRODUCED, THEN HOW IS IT THAT THE WORLD IS SPOKEN OF AS 
‘ EVOLVED ’ IN THE FORM OF THE Object ?— (141) 

COMMENTARY. 

Fmther, if it is admitted that out of Sound, which is of one form only, 
various diverse forms are produced,—then it will not be true to say that 
‘ Brahman evolves into the form of the Object * ; because it is not right that 
when a different thing is produced, one thing should evolve out of another 
in that form, without actually entering into that form itself.—^Thus the 
Proposition set up by the other Party cannot be maintained in any way 
at all.—(141) 

Another reason put forward (in supjiort of the view that the World is 
produced out of Sound) is—“ because all things are permeated with Sound- 
forms ” ; the following Text proceeds to show that this Reason is ‘ unproven *, 
‘ Inadmissible ’ ;— 


TEXTS (142-143). 

In the case of such diverse things as the Jar, the Pail and the 

LIKE, it is FOUND THAT ALL OF THEM ARE OF THE NATURE OF Claif, 
WHICH DIFFERENTIATES THEM FROM ALL THAT IS NOT-ClAY ; AND 
ON THE BASIS OF THIS IT IS ASSUMED THAT IN ALL THESE 
THERE SUBSISTS THE ONE ‘ ClaY-NATURE ’ ;—NO SUCH 
NATURE HOWEVER IS PERCEIVED IN THE CASE OF 
SUCH THINGS AS THE Blue, THE YelloiV AND SO 
FORTH ; HENCE THE ASSUMPTION OF ANY 
SUCH one nature AS is preclusive of 

ALL THAT IS noUSouud WOULD 
BE ABSOLUTELY BASELESS.— 

(142-143) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, there can be no one comprehensive notion of all 
things ; everything has its own specific character, and thereby differentiated 
from homogeneous as well as heterogeneous things ; whenever they are 
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regarded as permeated by a common character, it is only an assumption 
based upon the fact of that character serving to differentiate them from such 
other things as are heterogeneous; for instance, in the case of such things as 
the Jar, the Cup and the Pail, etc.—even though these are really distinct from 
each other,—the common character of ‘Olay’ is assumed, on the basis of 
the exclusion of all that is not-Clay, Even this assumed ‘ uniformness ’, 
consisting of being permeated by the nature of Sound, is not possible in the 
case of the things in question,—such as, the Blue, the Yellow and the like; 
because we do not perceive the Sound-character in the Blue, the Yellow 
and such things; and when you do not perceive such a uniform character in 
them, how can it , be assumed that, being permeated by Sound-character is 
due to the preclusion of what is not of the nature of Sound ? Thus the 
assumption is entirely baseless and hence the reason is ‘ unproven ’, 

* Inadmissible *.—(142-143) 

It has been urged (under Text 136) that “all things would occupy 
the same point in space and would be cognised in one and the same form “ ; 
—the following Text raises an objection from the point of view of the other 
party 


TEXT (144). 

If it be held that—Brahman in its essence remains ever un¬ 
differentiated ; IT is only under disturbance due to 
Ignorance that people regard It as diverse — (144) 


COMMENTARY. 

The following view might be urged by the Opponent:—“ The one 
Principle of Brahman remains always undijfererUiated, —essentially unmodified; 
in reality, there is no modification of It; what happens is that people having 
their minds and eyes clouded by the darkness of Ignorance, regard It as 
diverse, in such forms as the Blue and the like. This has been thus declared :— 
‘ Even though Akdaha (Space) is pure, yet obsessed by darkness, people 
come to regard it as limited and made up of diversified parts; in the same 
manner, though Brahman is immortal and unmodifiable, yet It appears to 
be sullied by Nescience and hence diversely modified ’.—^Under the circum¬ 
stances, there would be no such absurdity as all things occupying the same 
point in Space; because in reality all things are non-entities, therefore 
there would be diversity in their cognitions also,—the diversity being due to 
the oscillations of Nescience”.—(144) 


The above argument is answered by the following Texts:— 
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TEXTS (145-146). 

Even so, what is actually perceived in the form of Blue and the 

REST BY PERSONS TRAMELLED BY NESCIENCE WHICH FORM SERVES AS 
THE BASIS OF REJECTING AND ACQUIRING CERTAIN THINGS, 

—APART FROM THAT FORM, WHAT IS THERE IN THE 

FORM OF ‘ Brahman unperceived, which 

COULD BE COGNISED AS ‘ EXISTING BY PER¬ 
SONS WHOSE MIND HAS RISEN ABOVE (THE 
SHACKLES OF Nescience) ?— (145-146) 

COMMENTARY. 

The existence of the cognisable tiling can be established only by moans 
of Proofs (Means of Cognition); there is however no proof for (means of 
cognising) the existence of Brahman as postulated. For instance, It cannot 
be proved by Perception, as Brahman does not appear in any form other 
than the Blue and the rest as the basis of such activity as rejecting and 
acquiring ;—and when It does not appear at all (in any pure form of Its 
own), how could It bo cognised as existing, by persons whose minds have 
risen (above the shackles of Nescience) and are centred on the path of 
Reason ?—(145-146) 


TEXTS (147-148). 

The UNDIFFERENTIATED BrAHMAN CANNOT BE PROVED BY PERCEPTION,. 
BECAUSE It NEVER APPEARS IN THAT FORM;—AND AS NOTHING 
CAN BE PRODUCED FROM WHAT IS ETERNAL, THERE CAN BE NO 

Probans in the form of an effect (which could lead to 
THE Inference of Brdhrmn) ; and as the very existence 
OF the Thing itself (Brahman) is still unproved, 

NO character of its own could serve as the 
Probans leading to the Inference (of the said 
Brahman) ; and apart from these two, there 
CAN be no Probans which could prove the 
existence (of Brahman). — (147-14S) 


COMMENTARY. 


The following might be urged (by the other party):—‘‘ The said 
Brahman is proved by Its own cognition, since it is of the nature of 
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Consciousness itself. For instance, Brahman Itself is Light, because It is 
of the essence of Sound, and because it is of the nature of Intelligence.’* 

This however is contrary to our own experience; for instance, even 
when one has his mind wandering elsewhere, when looking with his eyes 
upon Colour, one has such non-determinate perception of the Hlue and 
such tilings as is free from verbal expression; this is going to be explained 
in detail later on, 

Tliis also sets aside what has been asserted as to “ there being no cogni¬ 
tion in the world which is not associated with words ”, 

From all this it follows that the undifferentiated Brahman of the essence 
of Sound cannot be proved by Perception. 

Nor can It be proved by Inference. If there were an Inference (of 
Brahman) it could bo based on a Probans in the form of an Effect (of that 
Bralunan), or in that of the nature of Brahman Itself.—As for mere Non- 
apprehension, it can have only negation for its object, and can have no 
influence upon an affirmation (such as that of the Existence of Brahman ),— 
Now, there can be no Probans in the form of an Effect, because no effect 
can proceed from what is eternal; because any fruitful action—either con- 
secutive or concurrent—would be repugnant to the very natiu'e of the eternal . 
Tiling.—Nor can there bo a Probans in the shape of the nature of Brah^nan 
Itself ; because the Thing itself, in the form of Brahman, is still not established ; 
and so long as the Thing itself has not been established, no nature or 
character of it can be established independently by Itself. 

It might be urged that there may be some other Probans (apart from the 
two just mentioned).—In answer to this, it is ndd^d—Apart from these, etc. ; 
—i.c. apart from Nature and Effect, there is notliing that can prove) your 
Probandum ; as no other Probans would be invariably concomitant with it ; 
and what is not invariably concomitant cannot serve as a Probans ; for, if it 
did, it would lead to absiudities. 

It has boon asserted that Things are associated with Sound-forms;— 
such association has not been proved, and is absolutely false; and as such 
cannot prove the fact of Brahman being really of the essence of Sound. 

Nor can such a Brahman be proved by Scripture; as tho character of 
‘ Scripture ’ itself is uncertain. 

Non-apprehension ’ also is a sort of Indication (Probans); but that 
is included under what has been mentioned already as ‘ Nature ’.—Nor 
can this ‘ Non-apprehension ’ serve to prove Existence ; and it is Existence 
that is desired to be proved; tliis is what is meant by the phrase— which 
could prove the existence of Brahman, —(147-148) 


Further, you must understand that Brahman is not capable of bringing 
about even mere Cognition ; and being so incapable, Its form turns out to 
be that of mere non-entity. A further elucidation of this is supplied 
in the following Text:— 
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TEXT (149-160). 

All Consciousness must be oonsecutivb, as it must follow the order 
OF sequence of the objects cognised ; if it were not so, 

ITS EFFECT IN THE FORM OF COGNITION WOULD COME ABOUT 
SIMULTANEOUSLY.—^HeNCE EVEN IN THE EFFECT IN THE 

FORM OF ‘ Cognition there is nothing, apart 
FROM the rejecting AND ACQUIRING, WHICH COULD 
BE WITHIN THE POWERS OF Brahman ; so that It 
BECOMES REDUCED TO THE POSITION OF THE 

* Son of the Barren Woman — (149-150) 
COMMENTARY. 

All this has been proved under the section dealing with ‘ God * (in 
Text 89). 

‘ Tatah param \ ‘ apart from that * ;—^i.e. other than the Blue and other 
things which form the basis of the acts of rejecting and acquiring, —Or the 
term ‘ tatah * may be taken as the re-assertion of the Conclusion; the meaning 
being that ‘ it is something apart from the Blue and other things which form 
the basis of the acts of Rejecting and Acquiring \ —Or the term ‘ tatah ’ may 
be taken as the re-assertion of the Conclusion, in the form * therefore it is 
true, real 

The position of the ‘ Son of the Barren Woman ’;—for regarding the 
* Son of the Barren Woman ’ as a non-entity, there is no reason apart from the 
fact of his being incapable of effective action.—(149-160) 

The following might be urged ;—“ The said essence of Supreme Brahman 
is perceived only by such Yog ins (Mystics) as have their mind aided by 
Merit leading to Prosperity and Highest Good 

This also is not possible;—^tliis is what is shown by the following 
Text:— 

TEXT (151). 

For the same reason even Mystics with their ‘chain of pure 

CONSCIOUSNESS ’ DO NOT KNOW THAT FORM OF Brahman ; AS 
the necessary connection COULD BE POSSIBLE ONLY 
AFTER AN ACTION OF THE COGNITION ITSELF.— (151) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the Mystic had operated upon the cognition born of mystic communion, 
then it might be admitted that Mystics perceive that form of Brahman. As 
it is, however, in the manner shown above, no such operation is possible; 
hence this view cannot be right. 

The following might be urged :—“ When Mystics perceive that form of 
Brahman, it is not through the appearance of cognition relating to it; as 
apart from that, neither the Mystic nor the mystic cognition has any 
existence ; what happens is that during the mystic state. Mystics perceive 
It as their own self, in the form of Light effulgent 
9 
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The answer to this is as follows :—it is so, then it has to be explained 
what the Brahman’s form is prior to the mystic state. If It is always of 
the form of Light effulgent, then there can be no state which is not-m/yetic ; 
as ex hypothesiy Brahman is ever of the nature of the effulgent light of Self; 
so that the Liberation of all beings would be accomplished without effort. 

It is possible that the following might be \irged :—“ Just as for you, 
Buddhists, during the state of Dream and the like, the Cognition, though one, 
appears in a variegated form,—so the Brahman also, even though one, 
appears diverse to persons whose chain of cognitions is not pure, through 
Ignorance.” 

That cannot be right; because as a matter of fact, apart from Brahman, 
there are none whose * Chain ’ is not pure, to whom the said form could appear 
as stated. 

“ Brahman appears, by Itself, in that form.” 

In that case, no Liberation would be possible ; because Brahman is 
always of the nature of one single Cognition. As for us (Buddhists), 
Liberation is quite possible, as at that stage, there appears a distinct pure 
Cognition. 

Fiu*ther, for you, apart from Brahman, there can be no Ignorance or 
Illusion under whose influence the Brahman would appear in the said form. 
And on account of Illusion being non-separate from It, it would be well-said 
that * under the influence of that Illusion, Brahman appears as Itself in that 
form ’ ! 

It might be said that—“ When it is said that ‘ It becomes cognised 
imder the influence of Ignorance ’, what is meant is that It is of the nature 
of Ignorance (or Illusion).” 

If so, then the implication is all the clearer that there can be no Libera¬ 
tion : when the Eternal One Brahman has the nature of Ignorance, there 
can be no cessation of that Ignorance, which forms the essence of Brahman ,— 
by virtue of which cessation there could be Liberation. 

If then. Ignorance is admitted to be something apart from Brahman, 
—even so, it could not produce any effect upon Brahman, which is eternal 
and hence not susceptible to any addition to Its qualities. So that it cannot 
be right to assert that Its appearance (in Cognition) is due to the influence 
of Ignorance; and thus there being no connection between Ignorance and 
Brahman, there can be no Birth and Rebirth, —Nor can it be right to assort 
that “ It could be described as being neither real nor unreal ” ; because all 
things must fall witliin one or the other of these two ; otherwise it would not be 
a Thing (Entity) at all. Nor will it be right to say that “ it is because of its 
being a Non-erUity that it is cognised in that form ” ;—as such an explanation 
would lead to absurdities.—^If, even in that state, it is called a ‘ State * 
or ‘ Condition *, in the sense that its nature is capable of fruitful action,— 
we have nothing to say against that. 

As for us (Buddhists), Ignorance (or Illusion) is only the Disposition 
of wrongful Attachment (or Yearning); and this Disposition is called 
a ‘ Faculty ’; and this Faculty is only of the Essence of Cognition 
in the form of a ‘ Cause *. Hence what happens is that each preceding 
Cognition,—^which is of the nature of Ignorance and serves as a Came, — 
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is followed by a succeeding Cognition, which is of the nature of its Effect 
and has within itself the traces of wrongful attachment ; and under such 
circumstances, it is only right that there should appear a Cognition in the 
form under discussion, due to the influence of Ignorance.—This Ignorance 
is duly removed by Mystic Practices,—through the process of succeeding 
moments endowed with gradually increasing degrees of inefficiency (in the 
Ignorance),—and there appears a series of pure Cognitions and consequent 
Liberation ; so that the process of ‘ Bondage and Liberation ’ becomes duly 
established on a reasonable basis. 

This is not possible under yoiu* theory; as Brahman, being Eternal 
and One, cannot have two ‘ states * (of Ignorance and Liberation),—and 
because the said Brahman is one, the Liberation of one man would mean 
the Liberation of all men; and the non-liberation (Bondage) of one would 
mean the Bondage of all. 

Nor is there any proof for the fact of Brahman being of the nature of 
‘ the Light of Self *, during the non-myatic state. The Cognition that proves 
anything is of the natiue of ‘ Light ’ and hence recognised as ‘ self-cognised *. 
The ‘ Sound-self ’ however is never found to bo cognised in all cognitions,— 
as has boon already mentioned before.—Thus then, if it is admitted that 
during the ‘ non-mystic * state. Brahman is not of the nature of the ‘ Light 
of Self —even so, it will have to be explained how the ‘ Light of Self ’ which, 
thus, would not be previously existent, comes about subsequently during 
the * mystic state ’, in the Brahman, without this latter having abandoned 
Its previous form and character. 

From all this it follows that your doctrine of ‘ So\md-Brahman * is ab¬ 
solutely wrong. Wo desist from further expatiation on this point.—(151) 

With the following Text, the Author applies the previously-detailed 
objections to tliis doctrine also :— 

TEXT (152). 

This doctrine of ‘ Brahman ’ also is similar to the doctrine 
OF THE ‘ Evolution from Primordial Matter ’; and the 

OBJECTIONS urged AGAINST THIS LATTER SHOULD BE 
UNDERSTOOD TO BE APPLICABLE TO THE FORMER 

ALSO.— (152) 

COMMENTARY. 

The objection may be stated thus:—* The World cannot be the effect 
of Sound,—because it exists,—like the cognition of the Cause; hence what 
is meant to be the Cause cannot bo the Cause,—because it cannot be so 
proved,—^like tlie other Self ’,—and so on.—(152) 


End of the Chapter on the Doctrine of * Sounds Brahman'. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Doctrine of the ‘ Purusa ’— Spirit — Personality —cw * Game ’ 

of tiie World. 

With the following Text, the Author introduces the doctrine of the 
* Vedav^din ’ (Follower of the Veda):— 


TEXTS (163-154). 

Others, however, postulate the ‘ Puru§a * (Spirit),—^similar in 

CHARACTER TO ‘ GOD ’—AS THE CAUSE OF THE WORLD,—THEIR 
MIND BEING SWAYED BY AN ILL-CONCEIVED DOCTRINE. 

THUS ‘ Spirit ’ has his powers such as do not 
CEASE EVEN IN REGARD TO THE DISSOLUTION OF 
ALL THINGS ; HE IS THE CAUSE OF ALL BORN 
THINGS, JUST AS THE SpIDER IS OF THE 

Cobwebs.— (154) 

COMMENTARY. 

These people state their doctrine as follows:—“The Purv^a, Spirit, alone is 
the Cause of the creation, sustenance and dissolution of the whole world ; his 
powers do not cease even in regard to DlssolvJtion. This has been thus declared 
—‘ As the Spider is the cause of the cobwebs, the Lunar Gem of water, and 
the Banyan Tree of its offshoots,—^so is the Spirit the Cause of all born things ’; 
—and again ‘ The Spirit alone is all this, the past, and also the future’.” 

Similar in character to Qod ; —^i.e. He has qualities equal to those of God; 
inasmuch as both are the ‘ efficient cause ’ of the creation, sustenance 
and dissolution of the universe; the only difference between those two 
(Spirit and Ood) is that those who regard Ood as the Cause of the World 
postulate other things also like the Soul and such things, as the ' constituent ’ 
and other kinds of Cause (God being only the ‘ efficient ’ cause),—^while 
those who regard ‘ Spirit ’ as the Cause of the world, posit the Spirit alone 
as the sole cause (efficient as well as constituent); but the character of being 
the efficient cause of creation, sustenance and dissolution is common to 
both doctrines.— They have their mind swayed by an ill-conceived doctrine ; 
i.e. their mind is under the influence of a doctrine which is wrongly 
conceived. 

The term ‘ tJnyinSbha * stands for the Spider. — (153-154) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to set forth the objections 
against this doctrine :— 
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TEXT (165). 

The bbfutation of this also is to be set fobth, in the same 

MANNBB AS THAT OF ‘ GOD * : FOB WHAT PUBPOSB DOES THIS 
‘ Spibit ’ PEBFOBM SUCH AN ACT (AS THE creating , BTC. 

OF THE WOBLD) ? —(155) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ lahvaravat *—is to be construed as ‘ xshvarasya iva *, ‘ as in the case 
of God ’. 

This refutation is to be stated thus :—‘ The Spirit cannot be the Cause 
of born things,—because He is Himself devoid of birth,—like the sky-lotus ; 
otherwise all things would come into existence simultaneously —[This is 
exactly the same argument that has been put forward against ‘ God ’, under 
Text 87, above]. 

If the upholders of the Spirit put forward the same arguments that 
have been put forward by others in proof of ‘ God *,—then the same fallacies 
—of being ‘ unproven * and the rest—that have been shown in the latter 
shoiild be applied to the former also. 

The Text mentions another line of objection also— For what purpose^ 
etc. —The activity of all intelligent beings is found to be prompted by some 
purpose ; hence it has to be explained for wliat purpose the Spirit performs 
such an act as that of creating the world.—(156) 


TEXTS (166-157). 

If he does it because he is prompted by anotheb Being, then he 

CAN NOT BE SELF-SUFFICIENT (INDEPENDENT).—If HE DOES IT 
through COMPASSION, THEN HE SHOULD MAKE THE WOBLD 
ABSOLUTELY HAPPY. WhEN HE IS FOUND TO HAVE 
CREATED PEOPLE BESET WITH MISERY, POVERTY, 

SORROW AND OTHER TROUBLES,—^WHERE CAN 
HIS COMPASSION BE PERCEIVED ?— (156-157) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Spirit does all this, even though himself unwilling to do so, because 
he is prompted by another Being in the shape of God and the like,—then 
the ‘ self-sufficiency ’ that has been postulated for him disappears.—^If it 
were through compassion that he did it, for the piupose of helping others, 
then he would not make it full of such dire miseries as those of Hell, 
etc.,—he would make it entirely happy.—(156-157) 
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TEXT (158). 

Further, inasmuch as, prior to creation, the objects of com¬ 
passion WOULD NOT BE THERE,—THERE COULD NOT BE EVEN 

THAT Compassion through the presence of which 
THE OrDAINER is ASSUMED.— (158) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, prior to creation,—^there is no entity towards whom he would 
be compassionate;—and through the presence of this ‘ compassion *, the 
Ordainer —Creator—is assumed.—(158) 

TEXT (159). 

Nor SHOULD he ever bring about the Dissolution of those Beings 

WHO WOULD BE ALWAYS PROSPEROUS. If IN SO DOING, HE 
BE REGARDED AS DEPENDENT UPON THE ‘ UnSEEN FoRCE ’ 

(of Destiny), then his ‘ self-sufficiency * 

CEASES. —(159) 

COMMENTARY. 

If he created people through compassion, and they were always happy, 
—^then why should he bring about their dissolution ? The sense is that if he 
has to bring about Dissolution, ho should bring about the Dissolution o^ 
only such Beings as are miserable and imbecile.—It might be urged that— 
“ He makes people happy or unhappy in accordance with their Destiny^ 
in the shape of Merit and Demerit ”.—That cannot bo right; as in that 
case his ‘ self-sufficiency ’—^which has been postulated,— would cease. One 
who is himself endowed with power does not depend upon anything else ; 
if one is wanting in power, then the creation of the world itself might be 
attributed to That on which he is dependent; and in that case He would 
cease to be the ‘ Cause \ —(159) 

TEXT (160). 

Then again, why should he make himself dependent upon that 
Destiny, which is conducive to suffering and pain ? In 
fact, full of mercy as he is, the right course for him 
WOULD BE TO IGNORE THAT DeSTINY.— (160) 

COMMENTARY. 

It may be granted that he is dependent upon the ‘ Unseen Force ’ (of 
Destiny). Even so, it is not right for the merciful Being to make himself 
dependent upon such Destiny—in the form of Merit and Demerit,—as leads 
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to pain and suffering; on the contrary, he should totally disregard such 
Destiny, if he is influenced (in his activity) by Mercy and Compassion . 
merciful persons do not seek for such causes as bring about suffering ; because 
the sole motive behind their actions consists in the desire to remove the 
sufferings of others.—(160) 

TEXT (161). 

If the functioning of the Spirit be said to be for purposes of 
‘Amusement’, then he would not be his own master 

REGARDING THAT AMUSEMENT, AS HE WOULD BE DEPEN¬ 
DENT UPON THE VARIOUS IMPLEMENTS OF THAT AMUSE¬ 
MENT,—JUST LIKE A CHILD.— (161) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it be held that “ He creates the world, not through Compassion,—but 
for purposes of ‘ Amusement ’ ”,—that also cannot be right. As, in that 
case, in the matter of bringing about this ‘ Amusement he would not be 
‘ self-sufficient —^being dependent upon such diverse implements of Amuse¬ 
ment as creation, sustenance and dissolution (of the world).—(161) 

TEXTS (162-163). 

If he HAD THE POWER TO CREATE THEM, HE WOULD HAVE CREATED, AT 
ONE AND THE SAME TIME, ALL THE IMPLEMENTS CONDUCIVE TO THE 

PLEASURE TO BE ACCOMPLISHED BY THE ‘ AMUSEMENT ’.—If HE 
DID NOT HAVE THAT POWER IN THE BEGINNING, THEN HE 
COULD NOT HAVE IT FOR CREATING THEM CONSECUTIVE¬ 
LY EITHER. Because for an indivisible thing, 

IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO HAVE PoWER AND 
ALSO TO BE WITHOUT PoWER. —(162-163) 

COMMENTARY. 

Fiuther, those various implements of Amusement that are there,—if 
he has the power to create them, then he should create them all at the same 
time; if he does not have that power in the beginning, then he could not 
create them subsequently, one by one either ; as the ‘ powerless condition * 
would be there still; it is not possible for one and the same thing to have 
the power and not to have the power—^to do a certain act—at one and the 
same time,—the two, power and absence of power, being mutually exclusive. 

The arguments tliat have been urged before against the doctrine of 
God,—e.g. w hy does He undertake such an operation as creation and so 
forth,—^are applicable to this doctrine also. 

This also disposes of the following arguments set forth by Praskasta- 
mati ;—“ God undertakes activity for the purpose of helping others. Just 
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as a certain sage, who has had all his own purposes accomplished and hence 
for whom there is nothing to be done for either acquiring what is desirable 
or avoiding what is not desirable, undertakes the work of teaching for the 
benefit of others,—^similarly God also, having made known the majesty of 
His own power, proceeds to act for the purpose of helping living beings. 
—Or, just as, on accoimt of the natural potency of Time, the Spring and other 
seasons come about by turns, upon which animate and inanimate products 
come about by their own inherent nature,—similarly in the case of God also, 
the faculties of creating, maintaining and dissolving become manifested by 
turns, and through these, He becomes the Cause of the creation, sustenance 
and dissolution of all living beings.” 

This argument becomes set aside by what has been said above. For 
instance, the assertion that “ Spirit acts for the purpose of helping others ” 
is to be met by this reasoning:—^If it were kindness towards others, then 
He should have created the world absolutely happy, etc. etc. 

As regards the statement that “ it is due to the nature of liis powers ” ; 
—^the objection against this is as follows:—he had his powers fully 
manifested, he would bring about creation, sustenance and dissolution 
of the world simultaneously; if he has not his powers manifested, then the 
creation and the rest could not be brought about even consecutively ; if then, 
the Being with manifested power were someone else, then how could there 
be a single Being in the shape of Spirit ? 

The assertion regarding Time being the cause operating towards the 
consecutive appearance of Spring and other seasons is also open to the same 
objection. Time, in fact, is nothuig more than Things of the world themselves 
as beset with such diversities as those of heat and cold ; as we axe going to 
explain later on.—(162-163) 

The Author now proceeds to examine Uddyotakard*$ view that the 
functioning of God is due to His own nature;— 

TEXTS (164-165). 

If rr be held that ‘‘ the fxjnotiohing at the beginning of Creation 
IS DUE TO his nature,—JUST LIKE THE FUNCTIONING OF FiRE AND 

SUCH THINGS TOWARDS hwniug AND SUCH EFFECTS, WHICH IS DUB 
TO THEIR VERY NATURE ’’ ;—^THEN, UNDER THE CIRCUM¬ 
STANCES, ALL THINGS SHOULD COME INTO EXISTENCE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY ; BECAUSE OF THE PRESENCE OF 

THE Cause fully competent to produce 
THEM.— (164-165) 

COMMENTARY. 

Uddyotakara argues asifollows;—“The action of God cannot be for purposes 
of amusement; on the other hand, just as in the case of Earth and other 
Rudimentary Elements, their very nature is such that they operate towards 
the bringing about of their products, so also in the case of God **.—[This is a 
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clear reference to what is said in the Nydyavdrtika, pages 466-467 ; though 
the words ore slightly different]. 

This is not right; as the appearance of all things being entirely 
dependent upon the action of that Being,—^when the Cause in its fully efficient 
and perfect form would be present, all things would be produced simul¬ 
taneously. It will not be right to introduce the qualification of “ intelli¬ 
gence ” (in the Cause),—as we have already explained (under the section on 
Ood).—{lQ4t-lQ6) 

Question —“If this is so, then how is it that the effects of Fire and 
other things do not come about simultaneously ? “ 

The answer is provided in the following Text;— 


TEXTS (166-167). 

In the case op such things as Fere and the like, their powers 
ARE dependent UPON THE EFFICIENCY OF THEIR OWN CAUSES, 
AND HENCE RESTRICTED IN THEIR OPERATIONS, AND CON¬ 
SEQUENTLY NOT EFFECTIVE AT ALL TIMES. If IT WERE 
NOT SO, ALL EFFECTS WOULD COME INTO EXISTENCE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY,—^IF IN THEIR CASE ALSO THERE 
WERE NO SUCH RESTRICTION.— (166-167) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Ti§dm *—of Fire and such things.—The particle ‘ api \ ‘ also *, implies 
that what is urged is applicable not to the case of ‘ God * only ,—‘ If there 
were no such restriction *,—that is, the restriction due to the efficiency of their 
own causes, — (166-167) 

The following might be urged:—“ The Spider acts through its own nature, 
—why then does it not produce its effects, in the shape of cobwebs and the 
like, simultaneously ? “ 

The answer to this is given in the following Text:— 


TEXT (168). 

In the case of the Spider also, the causal capacity to produce 
THE cobwebs is NOT ADMITTED (BY US) TO BE DUB TO ITS 
VERY NATURE ; WHAT PRODUCES THEM IS THE SaLIVA 
EMITTED BY THE SpIDER’S EAGER DESIRE TO 
DEVOUR INSECTS.— (168) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Spider also does not act by its very nature; what happens is that it 
acts from its eager desire to devour insects ,—which appears only occasionally. 
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tlirough special causes.—The Spider thus is not always of one and the same 
character; its efficiency also is only occasional and due to the force of its 
own causes.—(168) 

The following might be urged:—“The Spirit may not act through 
Compassion^ or through AmiLsement ; but somehow it acts unintentionally 
(automatically) 

The answer to this is given in the following Text:— 

TEXT (169). 

If the functioning (of the Spirit) be ‘ somehow ’ (unintentional),— 
THEN what sort OF ‘ INTELLIGENCE ’ IS HIS ?—SiNCE EVEN 
THE FISHERMAN DOBS NOT ACT WITHOUT THINKING 
OVER THE EFFECT OF HIS ACTION.— (169) 

COMMENTARY. 

How could such a Person be listened to by intelligent men,—^being 
more ignorant and stupid than even such common people as the fisherman 
and the like.—‘ Bvddhimattd ’ stands for intelligence, —‘ Shanaka ’ is the 
fisherman, —(169) 

This objection against the ‘ Spirit * should be taken as rejecting all those 
‘ creators ’— Shauri and the rest,—^who have been postulated by other 
people.—^This is what is shown in the following Text:— 

TEXT (170). 

* Shauri" (Visnu), ‘the Self-born’ (Brahma), and others who have 
BEEN assumed TO BE THE CREATORS (OF THE WORLD)—ALL 
BECOME ACTUALLY REJECTED BY THE ABOVE 
REASONINGS.—( 170) 

COMMENTARY. 

" Shauri' is Vipiu; ^ Self-born* is Brahma \—‘and others’ is meant 
to include ‘ Intelligent Time which also is postulated by some people. 

[There is a lacuna in the Text hereJ] 


End of the Chapter on * Spirit ’ as the Creator, 



CHAPTER VII. 

Doctrine of the * 8elf ^ {Soul), 

SECTION (A). 

According to the Nydya-Vaishesika School, 

TEXTS (171-176). 

Others again postulate the ‘Self’ (Soul) as the substratum op 
Desire and the rest,—^whioh, by itself, is not of the nature op 
Consciousness, but is eternal and all-pervasive ;—^ir is the doer 

OF GOOD AND BAD ACTS AND THE ENJOYER OF THE FRUIT OF THESE ; 
IT IS ‘ CONSCIOUS NOT BY ITSELF, BUT THROUGH THE PRESENCE OF 

Consciousness ;—the presence of Cognition, Effort, etc. as also 
THE character OF BEING THE ‘ DOER ’ IS ATTRIBUTED TO IT. ItS 
BEING THE ‘ EnJOVER ’ (ExPERIENCER) CONSISTS IN THE SUBSISTENCE 
IN IT OF THE FEELINGS OF PLEASURE, PAIN AND THE LIKE ;—CONTACT 
WITH PHYSICAL BODY AND WITH SPECIAL UNPRECEDENTED COGNITIONS 
AND FEELINGS IS CALLED ITS ‘ BIRTH ’ ; AND DISSOCIATION FROM THESE 
SAME AS TAKEN UP BEFORE IS CALLED ITS ‘ DEATH ’ ; ITS ‘ REBIRTH * 
CONSISTS IN BECOMING EQUIPPED WITH A BODY AND MIND, UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE OF MERIT AND DEMERIT. It IS ASSUMED TO BE ‘ HURT ’ BY 
THE HURTING OF ITS BODY, EYES AND THE REST ; SO THAT THOUGH IT IS 
ETERNAL, THE SAID PROCESS (OF BIRTH AND REBIRTH) HAS BEEN HELD 
TO BE UNOBJECTIONABLE.— (171-176). 

[There is a large lacuna here in Shdntaraksita's Text tiself; as is clear 
from the following 'portions of Kamalashlla's Commentary, of which 
latter also, the earlier portions are wanting,] 

COMMENTARY. 

[The existence of the Soul as the cogniser has been asserted in the 
following words ;—“ All particular cognitions of such cognisables as Substance, 
Quality and Action, which are comprised under ‘ Being ’, etc.,—and also 
of Generality, Specific Individuality and Inherence, which are not comprised 
under ‘ Being, etc.’—all which cognitions are perceptional or inferential 
or analogical or verbal or occult (astrological, etc.) or intuitional (e.g. 
‘ my brother will come to-morrow ’) or doubtful or wrong or dreamy or 
dream-cognition,—^are apprehended by a cogniser distinct from my body, 
etc.,—(o) because their origination is dependent upon their own causes,— 
(6) because they are ‘ general ’ and ‘ particular *,—(e) because they are of 
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the nature of Oonsciousness,—(d) because they are very quickly destructible,-— 
(e) because they leave impressions,—(f) because they are cognitions,—^just 
like the cognition of other persons;—the Jar and other things serving aa 
the Corroborative Instance per dissimilartit//* 

The import of this comprehensive argument the Author sets forth 
(from the Nyaya-standpoint) in the following Text:— 


TEXT (177). 

“ My Cognitions are apprehended by a Coqniser distinct from my 

BODY, ETO.—BECAUSE THEY ARE COGNITIONS,—LIKE COGNITIONS 
OTHER THAN MINE.— (177) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the phrase ‘ bod^, etc.\ the ‘ etc.’ includes the Intellect, Sense-organs 
and Feelings.—‘ Became they are cognitions ’,—this also is only illustrative ; 
the other reasons also are meant,—such as ‘ having their origin dependent 
upon their own causes ’ and the rest (mentioned in the aforesaid compre¬ 
hensive statement).—(177) 

Shahkarasvdmin (an old Nyaya-writer) proves the existence of the 
Soul in another manner ;—“ Desire and the rest must subsist in something,— 
because, while being entities, they are effects,—like Colour, etc.”.—This 
argument is set forth in the following Text:— 


TEXTS (178-179). 

“ All such things as Desire and the rest must subsist in some¬ 
thing ; BECAUSE WHILE BEING ENTITIES, THEY ABB EFFECTS,— 

LIKE Colour.—^This something is the Spirit (Soul). 

The presence of the qualifying phrase ‘while 
BEING entities ’ SAVES THE ARGUMENT FROM BEING 
‘ UNTRUE ’ (fallible), IN REGARD TO DESTRUC¬ 
TION ; BECAUSE THOUGH DESTRUCTION IS AN 
EFFECT (has A CAUSE), YET IT IS NOT AN 
‘ ENTITY ’.”-(178-179) 

COMMENTARY. 

The words ‘ the presence of the qualifying phrase, etc.’ serves to show 
the use of the phrase ‘ while being an entity *.—(178-179) 

Vddyotalcara, on the other hand, seeks to prove the existence of the 
Soul in the following manner:—[The words here are almost an exact 
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reproduction of the words of the Nydyavdrtika on 1. 1.10, page 70, also on 3. 1. 
1, page 340, Bib. Ind. Edn.]—“ Devadatta’s cognitions of Colour, Taste, 
Smell and Touch must be due to one and to several causes,—^because they 
are recalled as ‘ mine *,—^just like the simultaneous cognitions of several 
men who have come to an understanding among themselves, relating to 
the glances of the dancing girl.’*—^The meaning of this is as follows:— 
When several men have come to an understanding to the efEect that ‘ when 
the dancing girl casts her glances, we should throw clothes to her *, there 
are several cognitions, by several cognisers, of the single object in the shape 
of the ‘ glances ’,—^and yet as the object cognised (the glances) is one only, 
oach man recalls the cognition as ‘ I have seen ’, ‘I have seen ’ ;—^in the 
same manner, in the case in question also, the cognitions of several things 
would be recalled, on account of their cause (cogniser) being one only; and 
that one Cause is the Soul —^The ‘ recalling * of the cognitions also consists in 
their being grouped together in such expressions as ‘It has been seen by 
me,—^heard by me * and so forth, as due to their belonging to a single 
Cogniser. In the case of ‘ the glances of the dancing girl ’ however, what 
is meant to be stressed is only the fact of the cognised object (not the Cogniser) 
being one. In all cases however the fact of the ‘ recalling * remains, whereby 
several cognitions become associated with a single entity.” 

This argument of Uddyotakara^s is set forth in the following Text:— 


TEXTS (180-181). 

All cognitions of Colour, etc. should be regarded as having 

ONE AND ALSO SEVERAL CAUSES,—^BECAUSE THEY ARE RECALLED 
BY THE NOTION OF * BEING COGNISED by me ’ ;— JUST 
LIKE THE COGNITIONS OF SEVERAL MEN REGARDING 
THE GLANCES OF THE DANCING GIRL. If IT 
WERE OTHERWISE, THERE COULD BE NO ‘ RE¬ 
CALLING AS THERE WOULD BE NO BASIS 
FOR IT.”— (180-181) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily understood.—(180-181) 

The following is another argument put forward by the same writer 
( Uddyotakara );—[This argument is found set forth, in different words, in the 
Nydyavdrtika, imder 3. 1. 19, page 368, Bib. Ind. Edition; see also page 340]— 
The term ‘ Soul ’ must be expressive of something different from the 
aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Mind, Intellect and Feelings,—^because it 
is a single term, while being distinct from the well-known synonyms of these 
latter,—^like such terms as * Jar ’ and the like.” 

This argument is set forth in the following Text:— 
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TEXTS (182-183). 

“ The term ‘ dtman * (Soul) must be expressive of something distinct 
FROM the aggregate OF INTELLECT, SeNSB-ORGANS AND THE REST, 

—BECAUSE IT IS HELD TO BE A SINGLE TERM, WHILE BEING 
DIFFERENT FROM THE WELL-KNOWN SYNONYMS OF THOSE 
TERMS ;—WHATEVER IS DEFINITELY KNOWN AS FUL¬ 
FILLING THESE CONDITIONS IS ALWAYS QUALIFIED 
BY THE SAID PROPERTY ; AS IS FOUND IN THE 
CASE OF THE TERM ‘ CLOTH — (182-183) 

COMMENTARY. 

Being different from the well-known synonyms ;—i.e. such terms as ‘ dhl ’ 
(which is a soii 3 niym of ^biiddhi') and the rest, which are well-known 
synonyms of the term ‘ Bvddhi * ; the term ‘ Soul ’ is distinct from all 
these syonyms.— Whatever is definitely known, etc. —i.e. which is different 
from well-known synonyms and is yet a single word,— is always qualified 
by the said property, —i.e. is always characterised by the quality of being 
expressive of something distinct from Intellect and the rest.—(182-183) 

The same writer has also adduced a negative Reasoning in proof of the 
Soul —“This living body is not Soul-less, because if it were so, it would 
have to be regarded as devoid of the functions of Breathing, etc.,—like the 
Jar and such things’*. 


TEXT (184). 

‘‘This living body would be devoid of breathing and other 

FUNCTIONS,—because IT WOULD BE SoUL-LESS, —^LIKB THE JaR. 
Hence it cannot be Soul-less.”— (184) 

COMMENTARY. 

It cannot be Soul-less, —i.e. the Living Body cannot be without a Soul. 

Or the meaning of the Text may be that ‘the Soul cannot be non¬ 
existent’,—devoid of existence ; that is, its existence is established.—(184) 

As regards the question as to how the eternality and omnipresence of 
the Soul are to be proved,— Aviddhakarna has propounded the following 
argument:—“ The cognitions that I have had since my birth must have had 
the same cogniser who had the first cognition immediately after my coming 
out of my mother’s womb,—because they are my cognitions,—like my first 
cognition.—The same reasoning may be stated in regard to Pain and other 
experiences also.—This is the inferential reasoning that proves the eternality 
of the Soul.” 

This argument is set forth in the following Text:— 
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TEXT (185). 

“All subsequent cognitions are apprehended by that same 

COGNISER WHO APPREHENDED THE FIRST COGNITION IMME¬ 
DIATELY ON BIRTH,—BECAUSE THEY ARE MY COGNI¬ 
TIONS,—^LEKE that first forerunner OF 
THOSE COGNITIONS.”— (185) 

COMMENTARY. 

Like the first forerunner^ etc. —^i.e. the first forerunner of all subsequent 
cognitions.—(185) 

In proof of the omnipresence of the Soul, the same writer sets forth 
the following argument:—“ The Earth, Water, Air and Mind which are 
things under dispute, are at a distance from my Soul, and yet they are in 
contact with that Soul,—(a) because they have material form,— (b) because 
they have velocity,—(c) because they have priority and posteriority,— (d) 
because they are associated with, and dissociated from, each other,—just 
like my own body 

This argument is set forth in the following Text:— 


TEXT (186). 

Earth and the rest, even though existing at a place remote 

FROM MB, ARE YET CONNECTED WITH MY SOUL,—BECAUSE THEY 
HAVE A MATERIAL FORM, ETC,,—^JUST LIKE MY OWN 
BODY.”— (186) 

COMMENTARY. 

The next Text sums up the arguments of the protagonists of the Soul;— 


TEXT (187). 

“ Thus the existence, eternality and omnipresence of the Soul 
BEING definitely PROVED,—^IT BECOMES ESTABLISHED THAT 
NOTHING IS SoUL-LESS.”—(187) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Text proceeds to answer the above arguments (of the up¬ 
holders of the Soul);— 
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TEXT (188). 

As REGARDS THE FIRST ARGUMENT THAT HAS BEEN PUT FORWARD, IT IS 
OPEN TO THE C5HARGE OF ‘ PROVING WHAT IS ALREADY ADMITTED ' 

(Futile) ; as the apprehensibility of your cognition 
BY THE Omniscient Person and others is already 
ADMITTED (bY US).— (188) 

COMMENTARY. 

The first argument, —^i.e. the one set forth in Text 177—“ My cognitions 
are apprehended by a Oogniser, etc.'*.—^This is futile ; inasmuch as we already 
admit the fact that your cognitions are apprehended by a Oogniser other than 
your body, etc.,—^in the person of the Omniscient Being, as also by the 
Shrdvakas and PratyekahvMhas and other thought-readers.—(188) 

As regards the instance per similarity cited in the same argument— 
“ like the cognitions of other persons ”,—it is one that is ‘ devoid of the 
Probandum ’ (i.e. the character meant to be proved is not present in it).— 
This is shown in the following Text:— 

TEXT (189). 

Whenever Consciousness appears, it appears in its own form, 

INDEPENDENTLY OF ANY OTHER ‘ ILLUMINATOR * ; SO ALSO THE 
* COGNITION OF OTHER PERSONS ’ ;—^HENOE YOUR INSTANCE 
IS DEVOID OF THE PrOBANDUM.— (189) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as the ^ cognition of other persons * also appears in its own 
form, independently of any other ‘ illuminator ’,—^this instance that you 
have cited is devoid of the Probandum, —i.e. devoid of the character that 
is sought to be proved,—viz. that of ‘ being apprehended by a Cogniser 
distinct from the Body and the rest ’.—(189) 

It might be argued that—“ it is not mere Cognition of another person 
that is meant to be the Corroborative Instance, but that particular cognition 
which appears in the form of the thing concerned ”. 

The answer to this is supplied in the following Text;— 

TEXT (190). 

Even if the instance meant be that cognition which is cognised 
AS tinged by the form OP THE THING CONCERNED,—^IT WOULD 
BE DOUBTFUL IN REGARD TO ANOTHER COGNITION.— (190) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even so, with reference to that cognition which does appear in its own 
form, without any ‘ cognition of another person *,—^there would be doubts 
regarding the Probans cited, which, therefore, would remain ‘inconcliasive’. 
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It might be urged that “ the said Cognition also must be apprehended by 
a Oogniser different from itself,—(a) because it is prone to appearance and 
disappearance,—(6) because it is cognisable,—(c) because it is. capable of 
being remembered as a means of cognition,—like the objects (of cogni¬ 
tion) 

But here also: (1) as there would be nothing to preclude the contrary 
of the Probandum, the negative concomitance would remain doubtful; 
(2) as it would involve cognition after cognition, there would be an 
infinite regress;—(3) there would be no * object ’ whose appearance had 
not become manifested; hence, for the establishing of one ‘ object ’, it would 
be necessary to carry on a series of Cognitions, which would take up the 
entire life of a man. 

If for fear of the ‘infinite regress’, some one cognition were accepted 
as appearing by itself, —then that one case would render doubtful and 
inconclusive the whole set of Reasons cited,—in the form ‘ being liable 
to appearance and disappearance ’ and the rest. Further, in that case, 
why should there be any aversion to the acceptance of the ‘ self-cognisability * 
of other cognitions also,—on the basis of that said one cognition ?—If (in order 
to avoid this difficulty) it be held that the said one cognition is one whose 
form is not cognised at all;—even so, that cognition not being ‘ un-proven ’, 
the entire set of cognitions preceding it would be ‘ not j^roven ’,—having 
their appearance not manifested; and as a consequence of this, the object (of 
cognition) also would be ‘ not proven *.—Fiuther, as regards the opinion of 
the Idealists,—under which all Cognitions are self-manifested, on account of 
their being no ‘ Oogniser ’ of Cognisable tilings, and are not manifested by 
any other Cognition,—the defect in the Opponent’s reasoning, of ‘ being 
devoid of the Probandum ’ would remain absolutely unshaken. 

In the same manner it may be pointed out that the other reasons— 
‘ having its birth dependent upon Causes ’ and the rest,—are open to the 
objection of being ‘ Futile ’ and so forth. 

[In the opening lines of the Commentary on 171-176, above, it has been 
asserted by the Naiydylka that “ all particular cognitions of such cognisables 
as are the objects of Being, etc. etc. ”];—herein the qualification that has 
been added to the subject of the Reasoning, is, as before, absolutely useless ; 
as in the matter of proving the Probandum in question, they do not render 
any help at all. Because what is there that does not become included under 
the subject thus qualified ?—since all my perceptional and other cognitions 
are declared to be apprehended by a cogniser other than the Body, sense-organs 
and the rest. Even if a distinction wore made on the basis of some cognitions 
being ‘ perceptional * and some ‘ inferential ’ and so on,—any distinction in 
regard to the Subject itself would be useless; as all cognitions would have 
become included under the term ‘ my cognitions ’.—^Nor even for the opposite 
party is any such qualified Subject known; hence the Reasons put forward 
are devoid of a substratum.—If it is the case that by setting up a useless 
qualification, another reason is put forward for the proving of the said sub¬ 
stratum,—then the reasoner becomes subject to the ‘Clincher* of ^Arthan- 
tara *, ‘ Irrelevancy ’—by reason of setting up sometliing entirely unconnected 
with the thing under consideration.—(190) 

10 
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TEXTS (191-192). 

Ip (by the argument set forth under Text 178), rr is sought to be 

PROVED that desire AND THE BEST MUST SUBSIST SOmewhcre, 

—^AND THAT THE ‘ CAUSE * ONLY CAN BE SUCH A SUBSTRATUM, 

—YOU SEEK TO PROVE WHAT IS ALREADY ACCEPTED BY US. 

If however it is the Receptacle (or Container) 

THAT is meant BY YOU TO BE THE ‘ SUBSTRATUM ’ (OF 

Desire, etc.),—then also the assuming of a 
‘ receptacle ’ FOR WHAT IS IMMOBILE IS 
ABSOLUTELY USELESS.— (191-192) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued (under Text 178, above) tliat “ Desire, etc. must 
subsist somewhere ” ; if, by tliis, all that is meant to be proved is that only 
the CaUwSe is the substratum of Desire, etc., then the oifort is futile ; because 
wo also do not regard Desire, etc. to be without cause ; as is clear from our 
declaration that ‘ the mind and the mental phenomena are brought about by 
four etc. ’. 

‘ Parikalpyate ’—asserted, meant. 

If the ‘ substratum ’ you seek to prove is in the form of a ‘ container ’ 
(Receptacle),—then what is asserted being annulled by Inference, there 
can be no invariable concomitance between that and the Probans put forj 
ward.—This is what is shown by the words— ‘ 7/ however it is the Receptacle, 
etc.,’—i.e. the receptacle of the Desire, etc. It might be possible to postulate 
such a ‘ Receptacle ’ for things with material forms, which arc capable of 
moving about,—for w^hom the ‘ Receptacle ’ would sax^e them from falling 
down ; those things how'ever xvliich, like Pleasure and tlu> rest, are immobile 
(and immaterial) can never down, and under the circumstances, what 
would any such thing as the ‘ Soul ’do for them, whereby it would be their 
‘receptacle’ ? (101-11)2) 

Objection —“ When the Jujube-fruit and other things ore yjlacod in 
such receptacles as the jar and the like,—oven though these latter do not do 
anything for the fruits, yet they serve us their ‘ receptacle ’ (contuiner); 
in the same manner the Soul xvould be the ‘receptacle ’ of Pleasure, etc.” 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text:— 

TEXT (193). 

The Pit and other things can be the ‘ receptacle ’ of the Jujube 

FRUIT and other THINGS, BECAUSE THEY SERVE TO OBSTRUCT 
THEIR MOVEMENT, OR BECAUSE THEY BRING ABOUT 
SPECIFIC CHANGES.— (193) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Because they serve to obstruct their movement ’;—^this is in accordance 
with the view that things are not momentary;—‘ because they bring ahoui 
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8'pecific changeSt —this is in accordance with the view that things are momen¬ 
tary ; as the ‘ changes ’ meant here are those that are brought about on the 
same spot where the constituent cause existed.—Both these kinds of ‘ recep¬ 
tacle ’ are impossible in the case of Desire and the rest; hence there can 
be no ‘ receptacle ’ for these.—(193) 

Under the argument urged above (in Text 178) the phrase ‘while being 
entities ’ has been introduced as a qualification;—tliis qualification is 
absolutely useless; as there is nothing tliat it can serve to exclude. This 
is what is pointed out in the following Text:— 


TEXT (194). 

It is not reasonable to regard ' Destruction avhich is formless , 
AS A ‘ Product ’; hence the qualification mentioned 
IN THE reasoning OF THE OTHER PARTY IS 
ENTIRELY USELESS.— (194) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tf Destruction could be of the nature of a ‘ Product then the quulifica- 
ti(ni ‘ being an entity ’ would serve the purpose of excluding that; as a 
matter of fact however, as it is a non-entity, causes cannot do nnything to it; 
how then could it have a Cause ? This reasoning may be formulated as 
follows :—That which is a non-entity cannot be the product of anything,— 
e.g. the ‘ Hare’s Horns —Destruction is a non-entity ;—hence to speak of 
it as havung a cause would be contrary to the said universal proposition.— 
If it were a ‘ product ’, it would bo an ‘ entity like Ploasiu'o, etc.—This 
would be an argument against the reasoning of the other party. 

Further, what has boon asserted also runs counter to your own doctrine. 
For instance, the name and the idea of ‘ Product ’ is due— (a) to its acquiring 
its character, or {b) to its subsistence (manifestation) in its Material Cause, or (c) 
to the subsistence therein of ‘ Being ’ (existence );— Destruction is not possessed 
of the character of Substance, etc., hence it cannot subsist in its Material 
Cause ; nor, for the same reason, can ‘ Being ’ (Existence) subsist in it 
(Destruction), for the simple reason that it has no form (wherein the 
Existence could subsist). If it w'ere otherwise, then, like Substance, etc., 
it would also be ‘ contained ’ in a receptacle, and bo an ‘ Entity ’ also ; 
and as such, it could not be excluded by the qualification in question ; hence 
tliis qualification—‘ being entities ’—^is absolutely useless.—(194) 

As against the argument put forward by the Opponent under Text 180 
above, to the effect that ‘ the cognitions of Colour, etc. have one and several 
causes, etc. etc.’,—the Author lu’ges as follows :— 
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TEXTS (195-196). 

The ‘ RECALLING ’ OF SUCH NOTIONS AS ‘ BY ME (SEEN, HEARD) ETC. 

MUST BE DUE TO PERTURBATIONS OP IGNORANCE ; AS SUCH NOTIONS 
OF THE ONE-NESS OF THE AgENT (PbRCEIVER) ARE FOUND 
TO APPEAR ALSO IN CONNECTION WITH ALL MOMENTARY 

THINGS. From this false assumption, it cannot be 

RIGHT TO DEDUCE ANY CONCLUSION REGARDING THE 
TRUE STATE OF THINGS ; SPECIALLY AS EVEN THINGS 
THAT ARE DIVERSE BY REASON OF THE DIVERSITY 
OF THEIR POWERS BECOME THE BASIS OF AN 
EFFECT CONCEIVED OF AS onS. —(195-196) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Seen by me and heard by me, etc, etc ,\—the ‘recalling’, in the 
‘ associating ’ of several such cognitions, has been put forward as the 
reason for their having a single Cause (in the shape of the ‘ Soul ’).—But 
this reason is ‘ inconclusive ’ ;—as even in regard to momentary tilings, such 
‘ recalling ’ is possible through the false assumption of their being due to a 
single Cogniser. Hence it cannot be right to deduce any conclusion regarding 
the true nature of things from the fact of such ‘ recalling ’. 

Question —“ In what way do your Momenta (Momentary entities) 
come to be the cause of the said Recalling (of Cognitions) ? ” 

Answer—By reason of the diversity of their powers, etc, ;—i.e. by reason 
of the peculiarity of its powers,—the thing which is many (diverse) becomes the 
‘ basis ’—cause—of such single effects being recalled in one form ; as 
is found in the case of such medicines of fever as Quduchi and the rest; 
all which is going to be explained in detail later on.—(195-196) 

Question —“ How is it ascertained that the notion in question is wrong ? ” 

The answer is provided in the following Text:— 


TEXT (197). 

If MANY THINGS—SUCH AS THE COGNITIONS OF COLOUR, SoUND AND THE 
REST,—WERE THE EFFECTS OF A SINGLE CONTINUOUS (PERMANENT) 

Cause,—then any order of sequence among such Effects 
WOULD BE incongruous; as THEIR EFFICIENT 
Cause would be always there.— (197) 

COMMENTARY. 


If the cognitions of the Blue and the rest were the effect of a single such 
Cause as the. ‘ Soul ’, which is eternal, continues for all time, past and future, 
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—then any order of sequence among such cognitions would be incongruous ; 
as the efficient Cause being present, all the effects should appear simul¬ 
taneously ; specially as the eternal Cause cannot need the help of anything 
else ; for the simple reason that it cannot be helped by anything else.—(197) 

Further, if what is meant to prove is merely the fact of the cognitions 
being * preceded by a Cause *, then the effort is futile ;—this is what is shown 
in the following Text :— 


TEXT (198). 

Inasmuch as the appearance of Six Cognitions out of a single 
PRECEDING Cognition is clearly recognised simultaneously, 

—what your argument proves is admitted (by us).— (198) 

COMMENTARY. 

From a ainyle preceding Cognition, —out of a single Cognition immediately 
preceding them,—there is an appearance of Six Cognitions, tlirough the Eye 
and other organs,—wliich ‘ appearance ’ is clearly recognised. For instance, 
at tho time that a man sees the complexion of the dancing girl, he also hears 
the Sound of the drum and other musical accompaniments, smells the 
odour of the Lotus and other fragrant things, tastes the Camphor and other 
things, feels also the wind emanating from the fans, and thinks of taking up 
his clothes.—It cannot be right to say that his vision appears to be such 
because it moves quickly, like the whirling fire-brand. For if it were so, then 
the appearances would be vague and dim. To explain ;—it is on the basis of tho 
‘recalling’ of all tliesc perceptions (through the several Sense-organs) that j^ou 
explain the feeling that the whole lot of the perceptions appears in a single 
Cognition; the Recalling too is done through Remembrance ; -and Remem¬ 
brance, appertaining, as it does, to the past, is always indistinct;—while the 
single Cognition of Colour and tho rest is found to be quite distinct.—Further, 
in the case of such expressions as ‘ saro-rasa ’, there is an appearance of tho 
cognitions quickly apprehending the ‘ sa ’ and other letter-sounds ; so that 
in this case also there might be the notion of a single Cognition ; and there 
would, therefore, be no idea of any order of sequence among them.—All 
this is going to be explained later on ; in the present context the Text 
has merely indicated the lines of the refutation (of the Opponent’s 
doctrine).—(198) 

If what you seek to prove is the fact of the Cognitions having a single 
Cause, by the fact of their having for their Cause a Single Eternal and 
Uniform Entity,—then your premiss is one that is annulled by Inference.— 
This is what is shown in the following Text:— 
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TEXT (199). 

That things appearing consecutively, one after the other, cannot 

HAVE ONE AND THE SAME CAUSE, HAS JUST BEEN POINTED OUT. 
For THIS REASON, HEREIN THE (OPPONENT’S) PREMISS 
ASSERTING THE INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE IS FOUND 
TO BE CLEARLY ANNULLED BY INFERENCE.— (199) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ Just been pointed out ,^—in Text 197. 

The ‘ annulment ’ is in the following manner :—Things whose causes— 
efficient and untrammelled,—are present, must^e produced simultaneously ; 
—e.g. Sprouts and such other effects, whose causal paraphernalia is complete, 
appear at one and the same time;—Devadatta’s cognitions of Colour and 
such objects have their Causes—efficient and untrammelled,—present; this is 
a reason based upon the nature of tilings.—As a matter of fact however they 
never appear simultaneously ; hence the conclusion is wrong.—(199) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Corroborative Instance 
also is ‘ devoid of the Probandum ’ :— 

TEXT (200). 

As FOR THE * GLANCE OF THE DANCING GIRL *, IT IS NOT REALLY A SINGLE 
ENTITY ; IN FACT IT IS MADE UP OF SEVERAL MINUTE PARTICLES *, 

AND ITS ‘ ONE-NESS ’ IS ONLY ASSUMED.— (200) 


COMMENTARY. 

Such things as the ‘ glance of the Dancing Girl * are not single entities ; 
they are, in reality, an aggregate of several minute particles. 

Question —“ If that is so, then how do they come to be spoken of 
as one ? ” 

Answer—Its one-ness is only assumed, —(200) 

Question —“ What is the basis of this assumption ? ” 

The answer comes in the following Text:— 

TEXT (201). 

It IS BECAUSE IT IS USED FOR A SINGLE PURPOSE THAT IT IS SPOKEN OF 
AS ‘ ONE ’. If SOMETHING LIKE THIS IS WHAT YOU DESIRE 
TO PROVE, THEN YOUR EFFORT IS FUTILE (PROVING 
WHAT IS ALREADY ADMITTED).— (201) 

COMMENTARY. 

Because the ‘ glance of the Dancing Girl ’ is used for the purpose of 
bringing about the single effect in the form of Visual Cognition, —therefore, 
even though diverse, it is spoken of as * one *. 
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It might be urged by the Opponent—“ It is just such a Probandum, of 
which the one-ness is assumed, that we mean; so that the Corroborative 
Instance cannot be said to be ‘ devoid of the Probandum 

The answer to this is that —if something like this is what you desire to prove, 
then it involves the fallacy of ‘ futility ‘ proving what is already proved *; 
as (according to us) several Impressions appearing consecutively do form 
the objects of the apprehension of several things, which go to make up a 
single Cognition.—(201) 

Under Text 182, it has been argued that “ the term ‘ soul ’ is expressive 
of something distinct from the aggregate of Intellect, Sense-organs and the 
rest —This is answered in the following Text:— 


TEXTS (202-204). 

In the case of synonyms,—such as ‘ buddhi \ ' chitta ’ and the 

REST,—WE FIND THAT THOUGH EACH OF THEM IS A SINGLE TERM, YET 
IT DOES NOT EXPRESS A THING DIFFERENT (FROM THAT EXPRESSED BY 
OTHERS) ;—HENCE YOUR REASON IS ‘ INCONCLUSIVE BUT A 

QUALIFICATION (iN THE FORM * AS APART FROM RECOGNISED 
synonyms’) HAS BEEN ADDED.”—OUR ANSWER TO THAT IS 
THAT THE QUALIFICATION IS NOT ‘ ADMITTED ’, AS THE FACT 
REMAINS THAT THE ‘ SoUL ’ IS SYNONYMOUS WITH ‘ CON¬ 
SCIOUSNESS ’; AS IT IS Consciousness itself, as the 
SUBSTRATUM OF ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS THAT IS SPOKEN 

OF AS THE ‘ Soul ’. All this has been said 
BY US ON the basis OF ‘ ILLUSORY CONCEP¬ 
TION ’ ; IN REALITY, THERE IS NOTHING THAT 
IS DENOTED BY THE TERM IN QUESTION 

(‘ Soul ’).—(202-204) 

COMMENTARY. 

The reason—‘ because it is a single term ’—is ‘ inconclusive ’.—Because 
in the case of such synonyms as (a) ^ buddhi \ ^ chitta \ ^jfidrui\ —as (6) 
‘ indriya \ ‘ ak^a —as (c) ‘ vedund ’ and ‘ chitta —as (d) ‘ kdya ’ and 
‘ sharira *,—which are denotative of (a) Intellect, (b) Sense-organs, (c) 
Cognition, and(d) Body, —according to oiu* view, the character of denoting 
distinct things is not present, though each term is ‘ one ’ ; hence no preclusion 
from the contrary of the Probandum being possible, the Reason must be 
‘ inconclusive ’. 

Says the Opponent:—“ It is because we suspected this that in our 
argument we added the qualification, ‘ apart from well-recognised synonyms *, 
to our Reason ; how then can it be Inconclusive ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows:—^This qualification of the Reason is 
one that is ‘ not admitted ’.—“ How ? ”—Because the fact remains that the 
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‘ Soul * is the synonym of ‘ Consciousness As it has been declared (by the 
other party) that—“ It is Consciousness itself which, as the substratum of 
I-con8ci(yu87ie88, is spoken of as ‘ Soul ’ ; in this quotation ‘ upacharyatl ^ 

stands for the phrase is spoken of in common parlance. It is for this reason 
that what Uddyotakara has said, regarding the ‘ figurative use * not being 
right where the ‘ direct use ’ is possible,—should be taken as being due to his 
ignorance of what is meant. This is what is made clear by the term ‘ glyati * 
(is spoken of). Hence the Reason has a qualification that is * unproven 
inadmissible. 

Whatever we have said regarding the ‘ inconclusiveness ’ of the Reason 
so far is on the basis of ‘ Illusory Conception ’—admitting, for the sake of 
argument, the fact of there being something denoted (by the term ‘ Soul ’);— 
if what is sought to be proved is the fact of the term ‘ Soul * being really 
denotative of something distinct from Intelligence and the rest,—then the 
Reason put forward is a highly improper one, the premiss (invariable 
concomitance) on which it is based being annulled by Inference.—This is what 
is shown by the Text in the words—‘ all this has been said, etcJ* ;—that is, as a 
matter of fact, all verbal usage is based upon a conceptual imposition of its 
connection with things;—tliis is going to be explained later on. Thus 
then, in reality, there is nothing that is denoted by the term ‘ Soul ’ ; and 
under the circumstances, how could there be any invariable concomitance 
between the said Reason and the Probandum (the character sought to be 
proved) ?—(202-204) 

The following Text proceeds to show that oven with the said qualifica¬ 
tion, the Reason remains * inconclusive ’ ;— 


TEXT (205). 

The Reason is found to be False also ; when, foe instance, 
NAMES, SUCH AS ‘ Kdraka ' (Active Agent), and the 
like, are applied to things like the ‘ Sky- 
lotus —(205) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a name, such as '’Kdraka', is applied to such non-entities as the 
‘Sky-lotus’ (in such expressions as ‘the Skylotus is a non-entity’, where 
the ‘ Sky-lotus* may be spoken of as the ‘ Nominative*),—then, according 
to both parties, the term is on^ only and also distinct from terms denoting the 
Body, etc.;—and yet the denotation of the term does not consist of a thing 
distinct from the Body, etc. Hence the Reason, as urged, is ‘ Inconclu¬ 
sive *.—(206) 

Question —“ How can the declensional names we applied to non¬ 
entities, which are absolutely characterless ?. ” 

The answer is supplied in the following Text:— 
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TEXT (206). 

[The use of] Terms being based entirely on Convention,—what 

IS there to which they cannot be applied ?—In the case 
OF terms like * Soul ’ also, there is nothing in 

THEIR VERY NATURE WHICH IS EXPRESSIVE OF 

ANYTHING.— (206) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Convention ’ proceeds from the independent desire of men (to give a 
certain name to a certain thing); and Terms also are expressive of that 
alone ; wherefore then could there be any restriction of their use ? 

If the meaning of the Opponent’s Reason be that “ because it is an 
unconventional single term”,—^and by that means its Inclusiveness be sought 
to be avoided,—then the answer is— In the case of terms like ‘ Soul etc.— 
that is, apart from Convention, terms, by their nature, are not expressive 
of anything; for, if it were so, then even unlearned persons (not conversant 
with Convention) could understand the meaning of words; there would also 
be no independent instruction as to the meaning of words ; also because 
all Convention would, in that case, be useless. From all this it follows 
that such terms as ‘ Soul ’ and the like, by their nature, are not expressive 
of anything; so that the Reason put forward is ‘ unproven ’, ‘ Inadmissible ’. 

If (in order to avoid these difficulties) it be sought to add a further 
qualification—to the effect that ‘ it has for its objective a cognisable thing 
which is included under a category which cannot be specified ’,—as has been 
asserted by Bhdviveka, —even so, inasmuch as such a qualification would be 
‘unproven’, the Reason itself would be ‘Inadmissible’,—as also* In¬ 
conclusive ’, on account of the absence of the necessary invariable 
concomitance.—(206) 

It has been argued above (under Text 184) that “The living body 
would bo devoid of Breathing, etc., if there were no Soul ”.—The answer to 
that is provided in the following Text;— 

TEXTS (207-208). 

The CONTINGENCY THAT HAS BEEN URGED WOULD BE RIGHT IF THE 
CONNECTION BETWEEN THE FUNCTIONS OF BREATHING, ETC. AND THE 

Soul were well-established ; otherwise, it would be 
ABSURD. For instance, the ABSENCE OF THE ‘ SON OF 
the Barren Woman ’ cannot make the Living Body 
DEVOID OF Breathing, etc. And your urging of 
the contingency in question is of the 
SAME KIND.— (207-208) 

COMMENTARY. 

If between Breathing, etc. and the Soul, there were some connection,— 
as that of being produced from it, or being of the same imture, —^known as 
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established, then there would be some reason for urging the contingency 
that the absence of the Soul would involve the absence of Breathing, etc. 
Otherwise, the lU'ging of the absence of one thing on the absence of another 
thing not connected with it at all, would be absurd. Certainly the absence 
of ‘ the Son of the Barren Woman * does not entail the absence of Breathing 
otc. Hence, if someone were to put forward the contingency of absence 
of Breathing, etc. as due to the absence of the ‘ Son of the Barron Woman *, 
—like that of the Jar,—this would be entirely ‘ inconclusive ’ ; in the same 
way your argument putting forward the contingency of Breathing, etc. 
being absent on account of the absence of the Soul is purely ‘ inconclusive *, 
for the .simple reason that no connection is known (to subsist between 
Breathing, etc. and the Soul).—(207-208) 

Qmstion —“ How do you know that the connection is not known ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXTS (209-210). 

The Breathing, etc. cannot be of the same nature as the Soul, as 
A difference between them has been admitted ; NOR IS THE 
relation of Cause and Effect possible between the 

TWO, AS IN that case, THERE WOULD BE SIMULTANEITY ; 

THUS THEN, ON THE ABSENCE OF THE SoUL, —^WITH 
WHICH THEY HAVE NO CONNECTION,—^WHY SHOULD 
THE Breaths—Upward, Downward and the 
REST,—depart from THE BODY ?— (209-210) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Between the two,'* —i.e. between the Soul and Breathing, etc,, there cannot 
subsist the relation of being of the same nature ; because the Naiydyika himself 
admits the nature of the two to be different.—Nor can the relation between 
the two be one of being produced fromwit; because (if the Soul were the 
Cause), then, inasmuch this Cause would always bo present in its perfect 
form, the Breathing, etc. would all be simultaneous.—Apart from those two, 
there is no connection possible. Thus then, being devoid of any connection 
with tho Soul, why should they disappear from tho Body which is still 
endowed with Life ?—They can never so disappear. The sense is that for this 
reason, the Reason put forward by the other party is ‘Inconclusive*. 

By this same argument all tho.se indications of the Soul which have been 
put forward by the other party,—in the shape of Desire, Hatred, Effort, 
Pleasure, Pain, Cognition and so forth,—should be understood to be 
rejected ; on the sole ground of there being no connection between these and the 
Soul. This argument may be formulated as follows :—When certain things are 
not related (by concomitance) with any particular thing, they cannot be 
regarded as indicators of this latter thing,—e.g. tho line of cranes cannot be 
regarded as indicators of Sesamum and other things;—and Breathing, etc, are 
not related with the Soul; hence the conditions of the general proposition are 
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not fulfilled by these.—The Probans here put forward cannot be said to be 
‘ unproven ’ ; as it has been already proved that neither of the two forms of 
relation is present in the case.—Nor can the Probans be said to be ‘ Incon¬ 
clusive ’; for, if the Probans were so, then all things would be indicators of 
all things.—Nor can the Probans be said to be ‘ Contradictory ’; as it is 
actually found to be present wherever the Probandum is present. 

The other party has also asserted that “ from the knowledge of the 
Instrument follows the knowledge of the Operator (of the Instrument) ”.— 
This however is ‘ not-proved ’. Because it has not been proved that the 
Eye and other organs are ‘ specific instruments ’ (of specific cognitions), in 
reality ; as in the producing of cognitions the ‘ causal efficiency ’ of all the 
organs is equal; and because any such distinction as that between the 
‘ Instrument ’ and the ‘ Operator ’ is purely arbitrary.—If what is sought 
to be proved is only the fact of the Soul being the operator^ then the argument 
is superfluous ; because we have never denied the presence of the conceptital 
(assumed) ‘ Operator ’. If the Reason bo intended to prove the real Operator, 
then it is ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; as the Eye and other organs have never been 
found to be invariably concomitant with any such real Operator.—(209-210) 

It has been argued (in Text 185) that “all subsequent cognitions are 
apprehended by that same Oogniser who apprehended the first Cognition 
immediately on birth, etc. etc.“.—This is answered in the following :— 


TEXT (211). 

Thus the existence of the ‘ Soul * not being proved by any of 
THE proofs (put FORWARD), THE INSTANCES THAT HAVE BEEN 
CITED OF * ETERNALITY ’ AND ‘ OMNIPRESENCE ^ BECOME 
* DEVOID OF THE PrOBANDUM \ — (211) 


COMMENTARY. 

The Opponent has cited the instances of ‘ the first cognition ’ and ‘ my 
body ’ ; all these instances are * devoid of the Probandum —as the existence 
of the ‘ Soul ’ has not boon proved.—Consequently the Probans is clearly 
‘ inconclusive ’.—(211) 

With the following Text, the Author again introduces the view of 
Uddyotakara, Bhdvivikta and others :— 

TEXT (212). 

Others have assumed that the ‘ Soul ’ is proved by Perception ; 

BECAUSE ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’ IS SELF-COGNISABLE, AND THE 

Soul forms the object of that Consciousness.— (212) 
COMMENTARY. 

These people argue as follows :—“ Soul is proved by Perception itself; 
for instance, the notion of ‘ I which is independent of any remembrance 
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of the connection between an Inferential Indicative and that which has that 
Indicative, is of the nature of ‘ Perception —like the cognition of Colour 
euid other things. Of this notion of ‘ I Colour, etc. do not form the object J 
as what appears in that notion is different from the cognition of Colour, etc. ’ 
hence the object of that notion must be totally different [and that is the 
—[Uddyotakara has stated this view under 3. 1. 1 ; see Nydyavdrtika^ 

p. 345.] 

This view is answered in the following texts :— 

TEXTS (213-214). 

This is not right ; because as a matter of fact, the form of the 
‘ Soul ’ does not become manifest in ‘ I-consciousness ’ ; 

THEREIN IS NOT PERCEIVED ANY MANIFESTATION OF EtBRNAL- 

ITY, Omnipresence and such properties (postulated of 
THE Soul) ; what is clearly present therein, on 
THE other HAND, IS THE ‘ FAIR COMPLEXION ’, ETC. ; 

AND THE ‘ Soul ’ is not held to be of THE NATURE 
OF THESE LATTER ;—HENCE THE ‘ SoUL ' CANNOT 
BE AN OBJECT OF ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS — (213-214) 

COMMENTARY. 

The fact of ‘ I-consciousness ’ having the ‘ Soul * for its object cannot be 
regarded as proved ; as the form of the ‘ Soul ’ is not present in it. This 
argument may be formulated as follows :—When one tiling is devoid of the 
form of another, it cannot have tliis latter for its object; e.g. Soimd is not 
an object of visual perception ;—the notion of ‘I * is devoid of the form 
of the Soul ; hence if it were regarded as its object, it would be contrary to 
the universal proposition stated above.—^That the Probans of tliis argument 
is not ‘ unproven ’ is shown by the Text in the words—‘ There is not perceived 
any manifestation of Eternality and Omnipresence, etc. etc" ;—that is to say, 
the Soul is held to be eternal, omnipresent, intelligent and so forth; not the 
slightest manifestation of these characters is perceived in ‘ I-consciousness ’ ; 
the manifestation that is perceived in ‘ I-consciousness ’ is all in connection 
with ‘ fair-complexion ’ and other conditions of the body, —as is apparent in 
such expressions as ‘ I am fair,—with weak powers of vision,—lean,—beset 
with acute pain ’ and so forth. From tliis it is deduced that I-consciousness, 
which is thus found to appear as connected with the conditions of the Body, 
envisages the Body. —‘ Clearly present ’;—it is said to be clear, because 
it is never found to fail. 

This argument serves to reject the following statement made by 
Uddyotakara and others:—“ The character of ‘ Soul ’ is figuratively (in¬ 
directly) attributed to the Body which is only the locus of experience,—just 
as when speaking of a satisfactory servant, the King says—‘ He is what I 
am ’ ”.—^Tliis assertion becomes rejected; because if such an attribution 
(notion) were figurative and indirect, then it would be liable to be false; 
because in the case of the Lion and the Boy, when the Boy is figuratively 
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Spoken of as the ‘ Lion —the notion of ‘ Lion ’ can never be true in reference 
to both the Boy and the Lion.—It might be urged that “ the Body and the 
Soul are actually spoken of as distinct, in such expressions as ‘ My body, etc. ’ ; 
and to that extent, the said figurative attribution does become false ”.— 
But it is not so ; as it might be possible to regard the notion of ‘ Soul ’ with 
regard to the Soul also as false; as in this connection also, we find such 
expressions as ‘ My Soul ’, where there is a distinction made between the two. 
—If it be urged that “ in this case the distinction is assumed ”,—then the 
same may be said in regard to the other case also. 

“ Even if the expression ‘ I am fair ’ is used in its direct sense, why 
should not the Soul be the object of this notion ? ” 

The answer is— The Soul is not held to be of the nature^ etc.—^i.e. of the 
nature of ‘ fair-complexioned *, etc.; for the simple reason that it is not 
possible for the Soul to have any such qxialities as Colour and the like.— 
(213-214) 

It has been explained that it is not right to regard the ‘ Soul * as forming 
the object of ‘ I-consciousness *, because this latter is devoid of the form of 
the ‘ Soul ’. The following Text proceeds to show that the same cannot bo 
right also because in that case there would be no dispute (between us and 
the Naiydyika ):— 

TEXT (215). 

If the Soul were really amenable to Perception, then where¬ 
fore SHOULD THIS DISPUTE ARISE REGARDING ITS EXISTENCE 
AND OTHER THINGS 1 — (216) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Existence and other things ’—i.e. regarding its Existence, Elernality, 
Omnipresence and so forth.—(215) 

The following might be urged—“ Just as, for you, even though the 
Blue and other things are actually perceived, yet disputes arise in regard to 
their momentariness and other characters, which are held to be non-different 
from the nature of those things;—^in the same manner, there might be 
dispute regarding the Existence, etc. of the Soul also 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text:— 

TEXT (216). 

The ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’ always functions in the form of a 
DEFINITE cognition ; AND BETWEEN A Definite Cog7lition AND 
a mere Indefinite Conceptim, there is always the 
relation of ‘ THE AnNULLER AND THE 
Annulled — (216) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of Blu>e and the rest, it is only right that even though they 
are apprehended by Perception, there should be a dispute regarding their 
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numetUafiness and other properties; because the Perception of these Ihinga 
is always indeterminate (vague, undefined) in character, and as such not 
conducive to any definitely certain cognition; and hence there can be no 
definitely certain cognition of their momerUarineas and such other properties.— 
In your case however, it would not be right; because the notion of ‘ I * is welU 
defined and definite (according to you) and hence of the nature of a definitely 
certain cognition,—so that the notion of the Soul also would be definitely 
certain;—and where a thing has been the object of a definitely certain 
cognition, there can be no room for any assumed conception to the contrary; 
by virtue of which any dispute could arise; specially as when there are two 
contrary notions, one must annul the other. In fact, it is in the very nature 
of definitely certain cognitions regarding their objects, that they bring about 
well-ascertained notions of their objects; so that, if they do not bring about 
these well-ascertained notions, it follows that they do not apprehend the 
objects at all.—(216) 

Having thus demolished the Opponent’s doctrine, the Author proceeds 
to set forth liis own view :— 


TEXTS (217-218). 

Thus it follows that Desire and all the rest cannot subsist in 
THE ‘ Soul ’;—because they appear successively,—like the 
' Seed—Sprout—Creeper —Or, all psychical (subjective) 

CONCEPTS must BE REGARDED AS HAVING THEIR FORMS 
OBSESSED BY ‘ ABSENCE OF SoUL*, —BECAUSE OF SUCH 
REASONS AS ‘ BEING THINGS ’, ‘ BEING EXISTENT ’ 

AND SO FORTH,—JUST LIKE THE JaR AND 
OTHER EXTERNAL OBJECTS.— (217-218) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument is to be formulated as follows ;—Things that are produced 
successively can not subsist in the Soul,—e.g. Seed—Sprout—Creeper; — 
Pleasure and the rest are produced successively ; hence they are found to be 
beset by a concomitance to what is denied (by the Opponent); because 
‘ successive origination ’ is invariably concomitant with ‘ subsistence in what is 
not-Soul which is contrary to ‘ subsistence in the Soul ’ (which is what is 
desired by the other party). A reason annulling the desired conclusion is also 
available in the fact that the appearance of effects must bo simultaneous 
when the cause is present in its perfect form. 

Or,—there is also a more direct reason :—Things that are endowed 
with the cliaracter of being things, being products, having origin, and so 
forth,—all those are devoid of the ‘ Soul ’,—as is found in the case of such 
things as the Jar and the like;—and all such subjective (psychical) concepts 
as the Mind, Intellect, Pleasure, Pain and the rest appearing in the Living 
Body, are endowed with the said character of being things and the rest; 
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[hence they cannot have any connection with any such thing as the 
Soul].—(217-218) 

Question —“In what way is this invariable concomitance (Premiss) 
established ? 

The answer is provided in the following Text:— 


TEXT (219). 

If the things in question were connected with the Soul, then 
THE things caused BY THAT (SoUL) WOULD HAVE TO BE REGARDED 
AS ETERNAL ; AND BEING ETERNAL, THEY WOULD YET BE 
POWERLESS FOR EFFECTIVE ACTION. CONSEQUENTLY IT 
WOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE FOR THEM TO HAVE 
THE PROPERTIES OF ‘ EXISTENCE ’ AND THE 
REST.— (219) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the things in question are connected with the Soul —if the Body and 
the rest were controlled by the Soul,—then this Soul would be their ‘ Cause ’ ; 
as what is not a Cause caimot be a controller ; as otherwise there would be 
an absurdity.—And the liody and other things caused (produced) by that Soul, 
having their Cause always present in its perfect form, would have to be 
regarded as eternal, —i.e. not successi\'e. 

The following might be urged:—“If th(‘y are held to be eternal,— 
even so they retain their character of being things and so forth 

The answer is given in the words— ^ And being etermil, etc. etc." ;—i.e. 
being eternal, the Body and the rest would have to be regarded as powerless 
in bringing about any effective action. The word ' jjrasajgate" (singular) 
of the first line being transformed, in this construction, to the plural form 
[‘ Prasajyatl ’ as applied to the second line being construed as ‘ Frasajgante ’]. 
--The sense is that in the case of an eternal thing, any effective action,— 
either successive or simultaneous—is incompatible. And on the cessation 
of the power for ofTective action, they cease to be ‘ things ’ (entities); because 
‘ capacity for effective action ’ is the characteristic of all Entities (Tilings). 
And when the chara(!ter oi being Entities has ceased, there is cessation of the 
other characteristics of Entities also,—such as having existence and the like; 
and thus tlie invariable concomitance becomes duly established.—(219) 

Uddyotakara argues as follows :—What is it that is meant by [the Living 
Body] being not connected with the Soul ?—(a) If it means that the Body does not 
serve any useful purpose for the Soul,—then, there can bo no Corroborative 
Instance (such as would be accepted by both parties); as (according to us) 
there is notliing that does not serve a useful purpose for a Soul.— (b) If 
again, what is meant is simply the denial of the Soul, the meaning of the 
proposition being that ‘ the Soul is not the Body *, then our answer is— 
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who is there that regards the Body as the Soul ? Then again, the negative 
preposition ‘ nia ‘ not ’ (in the term ‘ niratmakam ’ ‘ no-Soul*) signifies the 
negation of what is expressed by the following term ‘ dtman ’ (i.e. of something 
with Soul), So that it behoves you to explain what is that which is ‘ with 
Soul ’ ; for in no case do we find the negative Preposition ‘ nia ’ prefixed 
to a term denoting a non-entity ; for instance, in the expression ‘ nirmak^ikam \ 
* without flies *, the preposition is added to ‘ maJc§ikd ’ (denoting the Fly, 
a positive entity).—(c) Again, if the statement ‘ the Body is not with Soul» 
is meant to deny the Soul in the body, then the reasoning proves only what 
is already admitted by all; for who is there who holds that the Soul subsists 
in the Body ?—(d) If then the statement means that ‘ the Body has no con¬ 
nection with the Soul then there can be no Corroborative Instance.—Lastly, 
all the aforesaid four cases would mean the denial of a distinctive character 
in regard to the Soul; and this would imply the tacit admission of the 
Existence of the Soul itself, in a general way; so that what was sought 
to be denied becomes admitted.—If what is meant is that ‘ the term Soul, 
being a verbal entity, is transient, it must denote something that is transient ’, 
—then, in the first place, in view of the term ‘ eternal*, the premiss of the 
above reasoning is found to be ‘ inconclusive doubtful; and secondly, 
[the term ‘ soul ’ in your argument can stand either for the Body or for 
something other than the Body]; if it stands for the Body and such things, 
then the argument becomes superfluous; and if the term stands for some¬ 
thing other than the Body, etc. and your proposition declares it as denoting 
something transient, then the existence of something other than the Body, 
etc. becomes admitted ; and this goes against your doctrine.**—[This is an 
exact quotation from Uddyotakara"a Nydynvdrtika on 3. 1. 1, Bib, Tnd. Edn., 
p, 346, line 18 to p. 347, line 10.] 

The above is answered by the Author in the following Text:— 

TEXT (220). 

That ‘ negation of the Soul ’ which other people seek to prove 

IN REGARD TO THE JaR AND OTHER THINGS,—THAT SAME 
WE ARE GOING TO PROVE IN REGARD TO THE 

Living Body.— (220) 

COMMENTARY. 

The objection that has been urged above is equally applicable to your 
case also. For instance, it is admitted by you that the Jar and other external 
things are ‘ without Soul either on the groimd of their being not 
occupied by a Soul, or on the ground of their being the receptacle of the 
Soul’s experiences. If it were not so, then you could not have men¬ 
tioned these as the Corroborative Instance in your argiunent which is stated 
in the form—‘ This Living Body is not without Soul, because, if it were, 
then it would be devoid of Breathing and such other functions,—^like the 
Jar and other thinga ’.—Now in reference to these Jar and other things, the 
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question may be put—‘ In what sense are these withoiU Soul ? Does it mean 
that ‘ they serve no useful purpose for the Soul ’ and so on (as has been urged 
by Uddyotakara, in the passage quoted above). If so, then (a) you affirm the 
fact of all external things, like the Jar, being equally wUhotU Soul, —on the 
ground of their being not occupied by the Soul, or on accoimt of their being 
the receptacle of the Soul’s experiences ;—and you deny the absence of Soul 
in regard to the Living Body, in the assertion ‘ The Living Body is not 
without Soul ’ ; and from this denial you deduce the conclusion that it is the 
Living Body alone that is with Soul, and not the dead body, or the Jar and 
other tilings. In the same manner, we also prove the fact that ‘ the Living 
Body is without Soul, because it is a thing and so forth * (as explained above). 
—Thus the various alternatives put forward—‘ Is it meant that the Body 
serves no useful purpose for the Soul ’ and so forth,—are entirely out of 
place; as ‘absence of Soul’ has been admitted by you also (in regard to 
certain tilings). 

Further, it has been alleged that “ there is no Corroborative Instance in 
support of the assertion that the Body serves no useful purpose for the 
Soul —This is not right. Because it is possible to set up the following 
argument—When one thing does not add any peculiar property to another 
thing, it cannot be regarded as serving any useful purpose for tliis latter,— 
e.g. the Vindhya of the Himdlaya ;—^the Body and the rest do not add any 
peculiarity to the character of the Soul, which remains eternally of one uniform 
character;—hence the wider factor not being present (the less extensive factor 
cannot bo admitted).—^The Probans put forward in this argument cannot be 
said to be ‘ unproven *, * inadmissible *; because the ‘ additional property * not 
being anything distinct from the Soul itself, any ‘ adding ’ to it would mean the 
‘ adding ’ to the Soul itself ; and this would imply the ‘ transience ’ of the Soul. 
If, on the other hand, the ‘ additional property ’ be held to be distinct from the 
Soul itself,—as there would bo no basis for any connection between that 
property and the Soul, there would bo no such idea as that ‘ this property 
belongs to the Soul ’.—From all tliis it follows that for an Eternal Entity, 
there is notliing that can serve a useful purpose ; as, in regard to such an 
Entity, it could not do any tiling at all. 

It has been further alleged—‘Who is there who regards the Soul as 
the Body ? ’—This again is not right; there are actually some people who 
describe the Body, etc. as being transubstantiation of the ‘ Soul * (Spirit);— 
e.g. the Followers of the Upani^ads (Vedantins). So that the denial in ques¬ 
tion may well be regarded as urged against these people. 

Then again, it has been argued that—“ the preposition ‘ ni^ ’ (in the 
term ‘ nirdtmakam ’) must pertain to the term that follows after it; hence 
it behoves the other party to say what is it that is with Soul (which is denied 
by the negative Preposition) ? ”—^This also is entirely irrelevant. What is 
denied by the negative Preposition cannot be a real positive entity,— 
in fact it is only a conceptual entity that may’be denied; areal positive entity 
can never be denied. Thus then, what is denoted by the negative compound 
(‘ nirdtmaka *, without Soul) is that particular entity which the other party 
has conceived through illusion ; as it is only with reference to such an entity 
that the said denial is made, in order to proclaim that the other party entertains 
11 
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a wrong notion.—If it were otherwise, then, when you proceed to put 
forward denials of the Buddhist’s assumption of ‘ momontariness ’ 
expressed in such words as ‘ The Lamp and the rest are momentary — 
you would be open to the same objection ; because we never find any case 
where the negative is used without a term following it. 

Then again, it has been asserted—Who is there who holds that the Soul 
subsists in the Body ? ”—This also is not right; as there are some people 
who regard the Soul to be of the size of the ‘ half of the Thumb * or of ‘ a 
Shydmdka grain *; and under their view, the Soul, being a corporeal material 
substance, must bo subsisting in the Body; and it is only right that the 
denial in question should be made against those people. 

It has been alleged that “ there is no Corroborative Instance in support 
of the denial of the Body being related to the Soul —This is not true ; 
as it is easy to prove, as shown above, that ‘ there can bo no relationship 
between the Body and the Soul,—because one does not render any help to 
the other,—as between the Vindhya and the Himalaya mountains. 

It has also been alleged that—“ The denial of the particular implies the 
acceptance of the general —This generalisation is not true; e.g. even 
though you deny the momentariness of the Lamp and other particular things, 
you do not accept the momentariness of anything in general, —It might bo 
argued that—“ Wo do admit the applicability of the term ‘ momentary * * 
to the Lamp and stich things, on the basis of their not continuing to exist 
for a long time ; so that in this w^ay, momentariness in general may be regarded 
as admitted ”.—If it is so, the applicability of the term ‘ Soul ’ also to the 
Mind associated with ‘ I consciousness'* is admitted by us ; and this may be 
regarded as the Soul in general being admitted. 

The assertion of the two alternative views regarding the term ‘ Soul ’ 
denoting something transient, etc. etc.—is not relevant; for the simple 
reason that no such view has been held ; notliing, in fact, has been held 
(by us) as to be really denoted by the term ‘ Soul ’. Nor has any such 
object been admitted by us as is ‘ distinct from Colour, etc.’. Nor again is 
the denotation of the term ‘ Soul ’ admitted in regard to any eternal thing, 
which would falsify the said premiss.—^Nor lastly can the use of the term 
* Soul ’ in reference to the Body, etc, be regarded as ‘ figurative ’ (indirect); 
—^because such use is never found to fail, as explained above. Hence there 
is no ‘ Superfluity ’ in our reasoning.—(220) 

TEXT (221). 

Thus the ‘ Soul ’ being something ‘ not-proved the entire fabric 
(of Conceptions) that has been adopted in regard to it, 
becomes baseless like ‘ the Son of the Barren 
Woman ’.—(221) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus, any such thing as the ‘ Soul ’ being found to be precluded by all 
means of Right Cognition, and hence ‘not proved’, ‘not admissible’— 
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the * entire fabric (of Conceptions) *,—such as its being the doer, the experiencer 
and the like,—that has been set up by you, turns out to be like * the Son 
of the Barren Woman ’,—entirely baseless. Hence no criticism is made of 
all this fabric ; as it becomes demolished by the demolition of its very basis 
(in the shape of the Soul), —^In what manner our view is not open to the 
criticism that it involves ‘the destruction of what has been done and the 
appearance of what has not been done’ [i.e. the contingency of the Person 
not experiencing the effects of his own deeds, Karina^ and experiencing those 
of the deeds not done by hiin]—is going to be explained under the Chapter 
dealing with the ‘ connection between Action and its Effects ’ (i.e. Chapter 9). 


End of the Examination of the ^ Nydya* Doctrine of the ‘ Self\ 



CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (B) 

Examination of the Mim%msaka*s Conception of the ^ 8elf\ 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author next proceeds to refute the Mlmamsakd'a Conception of 
the ‘ Soul * :— 


TEXT (222). 

Othbbs again have declared the ‘ Soul ’ to be of the nature 
OF Chaitanya, Sentience, exclusive and inclusive in 
character;—this Chaitanya (Sentience) being the 
SAME as Buddhi (Intelligence).— (222) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Exclusive * in character ;—the states of Pleasure, Pain, etc. (wherein the 
Soul is perceived) are mutually exclusive ;—‘ inclusive * in character,—such 
character as ‘Intelligence’, ‘Substance’, and ‘Being* are ‘inclusive’ or 
‘ comprehensive ’ (inasmuch as they serve the purpose of ‘ comprehending ’ 
or including^ not excluding) ;—these two, ‘ exclusion ’ and ‘ inclusion ’ 
form the * character ’,—characteristic feature—of the Soul.—^What is meant 
is that the followers of Jaimini declare ^he ‘ Soul ’ to be of the nature of 
‘ Sentience * (Consciousness), and to be ‘ exclusive ’ in the form of the states 
of Pleasure, Pain, etc., and ‘ inclusive ’ or ‘ comprehensive ’ in the form of 
‘ Being’ and the rest.—^This Chaitanya, ‘ Sentience ’, is not any tiling different 
from Buddhi, ‘ Intelligence ’,—^as held by the Sdhkhyas (according to whom 
Buddhi is Cosmic Intellect, a product of Primordial Matter, while Chaitanya 
belongs to the Spirit];—^it is in fact Buddhi, ‘ Intelligence *, itself. This is 
what is shown in the text—‘ Sentience * being the same as ‘ Intelligence ’ ; 
that is, it is only a form of Intelligence; the sense is that apart from 
Intelligence, no other form of ‘ Sentience ’ is recognised.—(222) 


Queationr-^*'How is it possible for one and the same Soul to have 
the two mutually contradictory characters of being ‘ exclusive ’ and 
* inclusive ’ ? ’* 

The answer to this from the Sankhya point of view is as follows 
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TEXTS (223-225). 

“ Just as, in the case of the Serpent, the ‘ coiled ’ form disappears, 

AND AFTER THAT, APPEARS THE ‘ STRAIGHTENED ’ FORM ; BUT THE 

character of being ‘Serpent* continues through both 

STATES ;—IN THE SAME MANNER, IN THE CASE OF THE SoUL, 

THERE IS NO COMPLETE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE 
CHARACTER OF ‘ ETERNAL SENTIENCE ’ ; NOR IS 
THERE CONTINUANCE OF ITS WHOLE CHARACTER ; 

THERE IS DISAPPEARANCE OF SUCH OF 
ITS STATES AS ‘ PLEASURE ‘ PaIN ’ 

AND THE LIKE,—AND THESE 
APPEAR AGAIN ; BUT THROUGH 
ALL THESE ‘ SENTIENCE ’ 

CONTINUES.”— (223-225) 

COMMENTARY. 


In the case of the Serpent, —snake,—thongh it remains one and the same, 
the coiled form disappears and the straightened form appears,—and yet the 
character of the ‘ Serpent ’ continues in both forms ;—in the same manner, 
in the case of the Soul,—though it is of the nat\ire of eternal Intelligence^ 
and one only,—yet, there never is disappearance of its whole character,— 
nor is there a continuance of its whole character,—as postulated by the 
Naiydylka in regard to their ‘ Soul ’; what happens is that its states of 
Pleasure, etc. go on disappearing and appearing again, but the form of 
‘ Intelligence ’ continues to permeate through all these states; hence there is no 
incompatibility between the ‘ exclusive ’ and ‘ inclusive ’ character.—Such 
is the sense of the Text as a whole. 

The meaning of the words is as follows :—The compound word ‘ nitya- 
chaitanyasvahhdvasya ’ is to be explained as ‘ that which has eternal Intel¬ 
ligence for its form’;— '‘whole character \ —i.e. of the entire form;— * conti¬ 
nuity' —‘there is not' \ such is the construction;— 'and these appear again', 
—i.e. the states of * Pleasure ’ and the like.— (223-225) 


Question —Why is the theory of Absolute Exclusion not accepted, 
—as it is by the Bauddhas, who postulate ‘ absolute (traceless) Destruction ’ of 
things,—or even the theory of Absolute Inclusion (all-comprehensiveness), 
as it is by the Naiydylka and others ? 

The answer is as follows :— 
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TEXT (226). 

“ If there were Absolute Destruction of the Soul, there would 

BE ‘ destruction OF WHAT IS DONE AND THE BEFALLING OF WHAT 
IS NOT DONE ’ ; AND IF THE SoUL ALWAYS REMAINED OF 
THE SAME FORM, THEN THERE COULD BE NO EXPERIENCING 

OF Pleasure, Pain and the rest.”— (226) 
COMMENTARY. 

If there were absolute destruction (of the Soul), then there would be des¬ 
truction (ineffectiveness) of the act done; as the doer would not be there 
to come into contact with the effect of the act; and there would be ‘ be¬ 
falling of what is not done ’ ; as the Soul experiencing the effect of the act 
done would be experienced by a Soul who did not do the act.—Fiu*ther, 
if the Soul remained of one and the same form, there could be no expe¬ 
riencing of Pleasure, Pain, etc. for it,—^just as there is none for Akdsha ; 
specially as there would be no difference between the ‘ state of experiencing ’ 
and the ‘ state of not-experiencing This has been thus asserted by 
Kumdrila ; —* Thus both the absolute conditions being impossible, the Spirit 
(Soul) should be held to be of the natiu*e of both Exclusion and Inclusion,— 
just like the Serpent in the coiled and other forms {Shlokavdrtika, 
Atmavdda, 28).” — (226) 

Objection —^If the Spirit (Soul) is of the nature of both states, the 
state that does the act would not be the same that experiences its 
effects; so that this doctrine also would involve the anomaly of the ‘ des¬ 
truction of what is done and the befalling of what is not done 

The answer to tliis is as follows :— 

TEXT (227). 

“The Soul’s characters of ‘ Doer’ and ‘ Experiencer ’ are not 

DEPENDENT UPON THE STATE ; HENCE, AS IT IS THE SoUL ITSELF 
THAT REMAINS THE SAME THROUGH THE VARIOUS STATES, 

IT IS THE Doer of the act that always OBTAINS 
(experiences) the fruit OF that Act.”— (227) 

COMMENTARY. 

The character of being the Doer —^and that of being the Experiencer —are 
not dependent upon the state of the Soul; they are dependent upon the 
Soul itself; as it is the Soul itself,—^not its condition or state—which does 
the Act and experiences its effects. Hence, for this reason, inasmuch as 
the Soul to whom the states belong remains the same and does not abandon 
its previous form, it is the Doer himself who secures the fruit of that Act. 
—So that this doctrine is not open to the said objection.—(227) 
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Question —What is the Proof (Means of Cognition) that establishes 
the existence of the Soul ? 

The answer is supplied by the following Text:— 

TEXT (228). 

“ The Spirit (or Soul) as described is proved by the presence of 
Recognition ; and the doctrine of ‘ No-Soul * is disproved 
BY this same (Recognition).”— (228) 

COMMENTARY. 

By the presence of Recognition, —involved in such notions as ‘ I cognised 
it ‘ / am cognising it ’ and so forth, where there is ‘ recognition * of the 
same ‘ doer ’ (cogniser)—is proved—the existence of the Soul.— By 
this same —Recognition—also is disproved the doctrine of ‘ No Soul *, as pro¬ 
pounded by the Buddhist and others ; as has been thus declared—‘ Thus 
from this fact Recognition which is admitted by all men, follows the refutation 
of the doctrine of No-Soul *— (Shlohavdrtilca, Atmavadu, 136).—(228) 

Question —How do these two conclusions follow from the fact of 
Recognition ? 

The answer is as follows :— 

TEXTS (229-237). 

“ The notion of ‘ I ’ involved in the conception ‘ I know ’ envisages 
the Cogniser ; this Cogniser may be either the * Soul ’ or the 
absolutely evanescent ‘ Cognition ’ (Idea). If it is the 
‘Soul’ that is the objective of that notion, then all is 
square ; on the other hand, if the momentary ‘ Cognition ’ 
(Idea) is held to be so, then all becomes inexplicably 
confounded. For instance, the notion that appears in 
the form ‘ it was I W HO cognised this thing on a 
previous occasion, and it is I who am cognising it now 
—OF this notion, what ‘ Cognitive Moment ’ is assumed to be 

THE OBJECTIVE ? WouLD SUCH A ‘ MOMENT ’ BE (a) past, OR (6) present, 
OB (c) IN THE FORM OF A CONTINUED SERIES ? If IT BE THE FIRST 
(a), THE MOMENT COULD WELL BE THE OBJECTIVE OF THE NOTION 
* I COGNISED IT (in THE PAST) ’ ; BUT IT COULD NOT BE THE OBJEC¬ 
TIVE OF THE NOTION ‘ I AM COGNISING IT (nOW) ’, BECAUSE THE 
COGNISER IS NOT COGNISING THE THING AT THE MOMENT OF SPEAKING ; 
IT IS ONLY WHEN THE OBJECT IS PRESENT AT THE TIME (OF COGNITION) 
THAT IT CAN BE SPOKEN OF AS ‘ I AM COGNISING IT*. BUT (iN 
REGARD TO SUCH A PRESENT OBJECT) IT WOULD NOT BE TRUE TO SAY 
‘ I COGNISED IT ’, BECAUSE THE OBJECT DID NOT EXIST IN THE PAST. 
—^FrOM THIS IT FOLLOWS THAT BOTH OF THESE (PAST AND PRESENT) 
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CANNOT FORM THE OBJECTIVE OF THE SAID NOTION. NOR DID BOTH 

‘ Cognitive Moments ’ cognise the thing in the past ; nor do 

THEY BOTH COGNISE IT IN THE PRESENT.—(c) NOR CAN THE ‘ SERIES ’ 

BE REGARDED AS THE ‘ COGNISED OBJECT AS BOTH ARE IMPOSSIBLE ; 

THE * Series ’ could not cognise it in the past ; and as it is not 

AN ENTITY, IT iCANNOT COGNISE IN THE PRESENT.—FoR ALL THESE 

REASONS, IT IS ESTABLISHED THAT THAT WHEREIN ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’ 

SUBSISTS,—^WHICH MUST BE SOMETHING DISTINCT FROM THE SAID 

Cognition,— is the ‘ Soul ’ of the eternal form.’’— (229-237) 
COMMENTARY. 

That the conception ‘ I know ’ envisages the Cogniser, —is beyond all 
dispute; as the verb ‘ I know ’ connotes the notion of the person who does 
the cognising. Now in regard to this Cogniser^ there are two theories 
possible : (1) that it is the ‘ Soul or (2) the [absolutely evanescent Cognition 
(Idea) as postulated by you (Buddhists).—the theory that ‘ it is the Soul ’ 
be accepted then all becomes squarCy as it accomplishes what is desired. If, 
on the other hand, the other view is accepted—that it is the Idea, then all 
becomes extremely inexplicable. Because, the conception appears in the 
form ‘ I cognised this in the past and I am cognising it in the present *, and 
herein there is a clear conception, the notion of ‘ I ’ being the Cogniser in both 
cases ;—of this conception of ‘ I if the ‘ Cognitive Moment ^ bo assumed 
to bo tho object, would tliis ‘ rnoment * be (a) past, or (b) present, or (c) both 
present and past, or (d) in the form of a continued series ? There are these 
four possible alternatives.—Now as regards (a), the past * moment * being 
assumed as the object of the notion of ‘ I tho idea that ‘ I cognised * 
might be all right, as tho thing had been cognised in the past; but tho 
idea that ‘ I am cognising it now ’ could not be true, because the past ‘ Cog¬ 
nitive Moment ’ does not cognise the thing at tho present time,—as ex- 
hypothesi it has already disappeared.— (b) If the second alternative is accepted 
that tho present ‘ Cognitive Moment ’ is tlie object of the notion of ‘ I ’, 
then the idea that ‘ I am cognising ’ would be all right, as it is really tho 
Cogniser at the present moment; but the idea that ‘ I knew it in the past ’ 
would not be true,—^why ?—because it did not exist at the previous time. 
The word ‘ idam * (in the Text) stands for the present Cognition. Thus 
then, inasmuch as the conception operates both ways, it becomes established 
that the present and the past, both. Cognitive Moments cannot form the 
object of the notion of ‘ I ’ ; as both these ‘ Cognitive Moments ’ did not 
cognise the thing in the past, nor do they cognise it in the present; as a 
matter of fact, one ‘ Moment ’ cognised it in the past, and another ‘ Moment ^ 
is cognising it in the present. 

For the same reason the ‘ Series ’ also cannot form the object of the 
notion of ‘ I ’ ; as both—the past and the present acts of cognition—are impos¬ 
sible. Because this ‘ Series ’ did not cognise the thing in the past, nor does 
it cognise it in the present; because being only ‘ conceptual ’, it is not a thingy 
an entity; and what is not an entity cannot be the Cogniser, as being a 
Cogniser is a property that can belong only to an entity. 
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From all this it follows that, that thing wherein the notion of ‘I * (I- 
consciousness) subsists,—and as shown above, it must be something distinct 
from the said Cognition,—is the Soul. —(229-237) 

Question —How is it proved that the Soul is eternal ? ” 

The answer is as follows ;— 

TEXTS (238-239). 

“ The * COONISER ’ who formed the object of ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’ IN 
THE PAST MUST BE REGARDED AS CONTINUING TO EXIST TO-DAY,— 

BECAUSE HE IS THE OBJECT OF ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS —LIKE THE 
COGNISERIN THE PRESENT. —Or, HE (THE PRESENT CoGNISER) 

MUST BE REGARDED AS HAVING BEEN THE COGNISER OF 
YESTERDAY,—BECAUSE HE IS THE COGNISER ;—OR 
BECAUSE OF THE SAME REASON (OF BEING THE 
OBJECT OF ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’),—LIKE 
THE CoGNISER OF YESTERDAY ; AND 
ALL THESE FULFILL THE CONDI¬ 
TIONS OF THE PrOBANDUM.” 

-(238-239) 

COMMENTAEY. 

He who formed the object of ‘ I-consciousness * in the past continues to 
exist to-day ; just like the Cognisor in the i)resent;—and the Oogniser in the 
present is the object of ‘ I-consciousness * ;—this is the Reason based up 
the real state of things. 

‘ Or, he ’—i.e. the present Oogniser.—‘ Because of the same reason ’—i.e, 
because of being the object of ‘ I-consciousness 

Tliis argimaent lias been formulated in reference to the Cogniser as the 
Subject. Tlie Author next proceeds to set forth another argument on the 
basis of the present I-notions as appertaining to theProbandum— All these,etc. — 
‘ all these ’— I-notions, of the past and of the present— fulfil the conditions 
of the Probandum, —i.e. come to appertain to the Probandum.—(238-239) 

The following Text proceeds to show how tliis is so :— 

TEXT (240). 

“ All (I-notions) of yesterday and of to-day must have the same 

OBJECT,—BECAUSE THEY ARE I-NOTIONS BELONGING TO THE 

Cogniser connected with one and the same 
‘ Chain —like any single Cognition.”— (240) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ All I-notions of yesterday and of to-day \—this states the Subject in regard 
to which the Probandum is to be predicated;—‘ must have the same object — 
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tliis states the Probandum;—^the meaning is that they should have one and the 
same object.—The Probans is stated thus :— Being such I-notions as belong 
to a Cogniser who is connected with one and the same Chain, —such as tliat of a 
single person like Devcuiatta, The mere character of being I-notion is present 
in the I-notions of other persons also ; hence if the Probans had been stated 
in that form, it would be ‘ Inconclusive ’; hence in order to avoid that con¬ 
tingency, the Probans has been stated as qualified by the qualification of 
‘pertaining to a Oogniser connected with one and the same Chain \ ^ Like 

any single Cognition \—this is the Corroborative Instance ; it means ‘ like 
any single intended Cognition among these same I-notions\ —(240) 


With the next Text, the Author proceeds with the Answer to the above- 
stated doctrine of the Mimansaka :— 


TEXT (241). 

In this connection, the following points are to be considered :— 
If Intelligence is held to be eternal and one, then, Cognition 
ALSO should have TO BE REGARDED AS OF THE SAME 
CHARACTER.— (241) 


COMMENTARY. 

If Intelligence is held to be eternal and one, then Cognition also—which has 
no form other than that of Intelligence,— should have to be regarded as eternal 
and one. This however cannot be desirable for you ; as it would be contrary 
to your doctrine. For instance, the author of your Bhdsya (Shabara) has 
declared [under Sutra 1. 1. 5, page 9, line 17, Bib. hidica Edition] that ‘Cogni¬ 
tion, being momentary, cannot be present at the time of another Cognition’. 
Jaimini also has asserted (under Su. 1. 1. 5) that ‘Perception is that Cogni¬ 
tion of man which is produced on the contact of an existing tiling ’ ; and if 
Cognition were eternal, there could be no ‘ production ’ of it. 

It would also involve self-contradiction on the part of Kumarila himself: 
He has declared for instance that—‘ It does not remaitx for a single moment, 
nor does it even appear in the form of wrong cognition whereby it could 
operate later on towards the apprehending of its object, like the Sense-organs 
and the like ’— (Shlokavdrtika, Pratyaksa-Sutra, 65). 

Further, if Cognition were held to be only one, this would be contrary 
to the doctrine of ‘ Six Means and Forms of Cognition —It would also be 
contrary to Perception also ; as Cognitions are clearly perceived to bo liable 
to appearance and disappearance in the course of the tliinking of things 
with constant imposition of variations.—(241) 


Not perceiving all these incongruities and self-contradiction, Kumarila 
declares as follows :— 
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TEXT (242). 

“ Cognitions, and the Soul also, are held to be eternal and one, on 
THE ground of THEIR BEING OF THE NATURE OF ‘ INTELLIGENCE ’ ; 

IF THERE IS DIVERSITY, IT IS DUE TO THE OBJECT.’' —(242) 

[This is a quotation from Shlokavdrtika, Chapter 
on Eternal! ty of Sound, 404]. 

COMMENTARY. 

Cognitions and the Soul also are regarded as eternal and one ;—why ?— 
because they are of the nature of Intelligence ; that is, because, under our view 
Spirit is of the natme of Intelligence in the form of Cognitions. 

Question —How then is it that such diversity (in Cognitions) is recog¬ 
nised as ‘ Colour-Cognition ’, ‘ Taste-Cognition ’ and so forth ? 

Answer —“// there is diversity, it is due to the object; the term ‘if*, 
has been used as admitting (for the sake of argument) the opinion of the 
other party; the sense being—‘If—^in case—diversity be assumed”.—(242) 


Objection (to Kumarila’s position)—If Cognition is eternal and one, 
then, how is it that it apprehends Colour and other things consecutively ? 
It should apprehend all at once, there being no distinction (to which the 
successiveness would be duo). 

The answer to this (from Kumarila’s point of view) is given in the fol¬ 
lowing Text:— 


TEXT (243). 

Though, by its very nature, Fire is always of the nature of 
A burner, it burns only what is presented to it,—and that 
ALSO only a thing THAT IS CAPABLE OF BEING BURNT, 

—NOT ANY OTHER THING, NOR AT ANY OTHER 

TIME.”— (243) 


COMMENTARY. 

Fire is eternally of the nature of a Burner, and yet it does not bum 
all things at all times. It burns only what is brought to it ;—and then also, 
it burns only a thing that is capable of being burnt, —and not the Sky or any 
such thing.—(243) 


In the following Text, he cites another example :— 
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TEXTS (244-246). 

“ Ob, the CLEAN MIBBOR, OR THE RoCK-CRYSTAL, REFLECTS THE IMAGE 

OF ONLY WHAT IS PLACED BEFORE IT ;—IN THE SAME MANNER, 

Souls, though possessed of eternal Sentience, 

APPREHEND COLOUR AND OTHER THINGS ONLY 
WHEN THEY ABE THEMSELVES IN THE BODY 
AND THE THINGS ARE PRESENTED TO THEM 
BY THE ORGANS. AnD IT IS THIS 

Sentience that we call 
‘ Intelligence — 

(244-245) 

COMMENTARY. 

The epithet ‘ clean ’ has been added because the dirty mirror is not 
capable of reflecting images.— Placed before it\ —carried to it.— In the same 
manner ;—this introduces what has to bo illustrated. Though, in reality, the 
Souls are all-pervading, yot, it is only when, under the influence of the 
Unseen Force (of destiny), they subsist in the Body, that they apprehend 
things that are presented to them by the Eye and other organs,—not while 
they are away from the Body.—Tliis eternal Sentience is what we call ‘ Buddhi * 
(Intelligence), and it is not different from it,—like the ‘ Buddhi * (Cosmic 
Intellect) of the Sdfdchyas, —(244-245) 

Question —^If that is so, how is it that this Cognition is known as 
evanescent ? 

In answer to this, the next Text proceeds to show the reason, already 
indicated before, why Cognition is regarded as evanescent, and thereby 
explains that evanescence :— 


TEXT (246). 

“ It IS ON account of the evanescent character of the FUNCTIONING 
OF THE PRESENTING ORGANS THAT THE COGNITION IS EVAN¬ 
ESCENT; JUST AS, EVEN THOUGH FiRE IS ALWAYS A 
BURNER, IT BURNS ONLY WHEN THE COMBUSTIBLE 
THING IS CLOSE TO IT.”— (246) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Presenting organs *,—the Eye and other organs which present to the Soul 
the Coloiu* and other things ;—the 'functioning ’—operation—of these organs 
is * evanescent ’—fleeting ;—and on this account, the resultant Cognition 
is recognised as evanescent; by itself, it is not evanescent, fleeting.—“ If, 
by itself the Cognition is not evanescent, then the objection remains that 
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it should apprehend all things —^The answer to this is that even though 
Fire is always a burner, etc. Similarly, the Cognition does not always ap¬ 
prehend all things; for the simple reason tliat all things are not always in 
close proximity (to the organs, etc.)—(246) 

Question —^How do you know that Cognition is eternal ? 

Answer :— 


TEXT (247). 

Cognition is always recognised as being of the nature of 
‘ Intelligence ’; as regards the Cognitions of the Jar, 

THE Elephant and so forth, their diversity is 

HELD BY PEOPLE TO BE DUE TO THE DIVER¬ 
SITY AMONG THOSE THINGS.*’— (247) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term * Ultra ’ is a meaningless term used as introducing the sentence— 

* Being of the nature of Intelligence *;—^because it is always recognised as 

* Cognition ’, it is eternal, like the Word-Sound. 

** If that be so, then how is it that in common parlance, we find such 
distinction among Cognitions accepted by observers as ‘ tliis is the Cogni¬ 
tion of the Jar ’, ‘ that is the Cognition of the Cloth * and so forth ? ** 

Answer—As regards the Cognitions of the Jar, etc, etc ,;—‘ due to the diversity 
among those things \ —i.o. the diversity among the Jar, the Elephant and 
the rest.—(247) 

The same idea is further clarified by the following Text :— 


TEXT (248). 

People who follow up the diversity among the objects cognised 

DO NOT SPEAK OF THE COGNITION AS ‘ THAT SAME COGNITION ’ ; 

NOR IS THERE NON-RECOGNITION OF IT AS ‘ COGNITION SO 
LONG AS NOTICE IS NOT TAKEN OF THE DIVERSITY 
AMONG THE OBJECTS.”— (248) 

COMMENTARY. 

People who follow up, etc. ; —^i.e. the Cognisers, —^What tliis Text shows, 
by means of affirmative and negative premisses, is that the diversity in Cog¬ 
nitions is due only to diversity among the objects cognised.— Nor is there 
non^recognition, etc. ; that is, there is recognition.—(248) 

The following Text proceeds to answer the above arguments :— 
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TEXT (249). 

If such is the case, then, on the occasion when there appear 

COGNITIONS IMPOSING THE CONCEPTS OF ‘ ElEPHANT ’ AND THE 
REST IN REFERENCE TO SPOTS WHERE THESE ANIMALS 
DO NOT EXIST,—TO WHAT IS THE DIVERSITY 
IN SUCH COGNITIONS DUE ? 

COMMENTARY. 

If the diversity of the Cognition is due to the diversity in the objects 
cognised,—then, what is the basis for the diversity that appears in the case 
of those Cognitions which successively^ inapose the concepts of the ‘ elephant 
‘ horse * and the rest upon a place where the elephants do not really exist ? 
The meaning is that in such cases there is no basis at all for the notion of 
such diversity. Because, there is no difference in the Cognitions per se ; 
as all Cognition is held to bo one (by the Mhndnsaka). Nor can the diversity 
be due to the multiplicity of the objects imposed; as there is no object that 
does the imposing, —(249) 

The following might bo urged:—“ The idea that a Cognition may bo 
devoid of a real object is not true; as has been declared by Kumarila— 
* It is not admitted that oven in the case of Dreams and other such Cognitions, 
a real external object is entirely absent; in every case there is an external 
background, only conceived of in connection with a wrong place and time \ 
[Shlokavdrtika, Nirdlambanavdda, 107-108].’* 

This is the view presented in the following Text;— 

TEXT (250). 

If THE INDIVIDUAL OBJECTS EXISTING AT OTHER TIMES AND PLACES BE 

HELD TO SUPPLY THE BASIS FOR SUCH IMPOSED COGNITIONS,— 

ON THE GROUND THAT IN ALL COGNITIONS THE BASIS OF 
REALITY IS SUPPLIED BY OBJECTS EXISTING AT TIMES 
AND PLACES OTHER THAN THOSE OF THE APPEAR¬ 
ANCE OF THE Cognitions themselves,— [then 
the answer would be as stated in the 
following Text].—(250) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Basis ’,—i.e. the cause of the notion of diversity among Cognitions.— 
The compound ‘ deshakdldnyathdtmakam ’ is to be analysed as—‘ that of 
wliich the time and place are otherwise —or as ‘ that of which the differentia¬ 
tion is done by time and place ’.—(250) 

The answer to this is given in the following Text i — 
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TEXT (251). 

But as a matter of fact, the Cognitions in question have no such 

CONNECTION WITH THAT PARTICULAR PLACE ; WHY THEN SHOULD 
THEY APPEAR IN THAT FORM AT THAT PLACE ?— (251) 

COMMENTARY. 

When at a certain place, a number of individual objects actually appear 
as ‘ imposed ’ upon Cognitions in a certain order of sequence,—^there is no 
connection between the Cognition and those individual objects existing at 
other times and places,—in the same order of sequence. Under the circum¬ 
stances, how is it that they appear in the form that is imposed upon them 
arbitrarily ? Certainly it cannot be right for one thing to appear in the 
form of another thing ; if it were, then this would lead to incongruities; 
and in tliis way all Cognitions would come to have all tilings for their objects; 
and there would bo an end to all ordered usage regarding things.—(251) 


TEXT (252). 

Then again, under your view, the external form is not declared 
TO belong to the Cognition ; nor are the Elephant, Pole 
and other things actually existent at the place 
DESIRED. —(252) 

COMMENTARY. 

Then again, under your — Mlmdnsaka^s—vieWy the form that appears 
(in Cognition) does not belong to the Cognition ; as you assert that the 
Cognition is formless, —“ What if it is so ? ”— At the place desired etc.;—i.e. at 
the place where the ‘ imposition ’ is made—, the Cognitions should appear 
as connected with that same time and place wherewith the said objects— 
Elephant and the rest—are connected;—how is it then that they appear 
at a time and place which are not comiected with themselves and wliich 
are yet different from those with wliich the objects are connected ?—From 
this it follows that these Cognitions have no real basis, and they are, in 
reality, unmixed in character and mobile; that they are so is due to the 
fact of their appearing only occasionally;—and it also becomes established that 
the Soul, which is of the nature of the said Cognition, must also bo evanescent 
and many. 

The following might be urged;—Cognition is a property of the Soul; 
hence the diversity of the Cognition need not imply diversity of the Soul, 
the latter being only an object having that property.” 

This cannot bo right; ‘ Praiyaya ’ (Cognition), ‘ Chaitanya ’ (Sentience), 
‘ Buddhi ’ (Intelligefice), ‘ JMna * (Knowledge) are all synonymous terms ; 
nor does a mere difference in names make any difference in the nature of 
things. Further, even with a difference in their names, all these are actually 
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accepted (by you) as being of the nature of Sentience (Ghaitanya) ; and as 
this Sentience is one and the same, there can be no distinction among the 
Cognitions that are of the same nature. If it were not so, then, on account 
of the attribution of contrary properties to them, the two (Sentience and 
Cognition) would become entirely different from one another. 

This same argument in proof of Cognitions having no real basis serves 
also to prove the imperceptibility of Cognitions. For instance, it has been 
proved that the form appearing in the Cognition cannot be the external 
Elephant, etc.; so that it becomes established that the Cognitions apprehending 
that form as their own are of themselves, because they are self-luminous 
in their character.—(252) 

It has been argued (under Text 243 abov’^e) that—“ Though bj^ its very 
nature, the Fire is always of the nature of a burner, etc. etc.”—This argument 
is refuted in the following Text:— 

TEXT (253). 

If Cognition remains for ever in the form of the apprehension 

OF ALL things, —THEN HOW IS IT THAT THE COGNITION OF ALL 
THINGS IS NOT PRESENT AT ALL TIMES ? —(253) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Cognition, which is of the nature of Apprehension, exists for ever, 
then all things should be cognised at all times.—(253) 

The following Text proceeds to show how tliis is so :— 


TEXT (254). 

That Cognition on which Sound has been imposed must be the 
SAME that apprehends TaSTB, COLOUR AND OTHER THINGS. 

If THIS IS NOT ADMITTED BY YOU, THEN YOU HAVE, BY 
YOUR OWN WORDS, ADMITTED THAT THERE IS 
DIFFERENCE AMONG COGNITIONS.— (254) 

COMMENTARY. 

That Cognition on which Sound has been imposed, —i.e. the Cognition of 
Sound,—^is the same that apprehends Taste, Colour and other things,—^and it 
cannot be different; so tliat at the time of the apprehension of one thing, 
there should be apprehension of all things,—as the Cognition apprehending all 
these would be there always. This has been thus declared;—* Many things 
being apprehended by a single Cognition, all these would be apprehended 
once for all, without any distinction; nor could it appear in any order 
of sequence, as no distinction is possible 
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If this is not admitted ; if you do not admit that the Cognition of Sound 
is the same that apprehends Taste and other things, then you would be 
admitting that there is diversity among Cognitions.—(254) 

The following Text is going to show that the instance of Fire that has 
been cited (in Text 243) is itself ‘unproven* (not admitted by all parties):— 


TEXT (255). 

Even Fire is not always a ‘ burner * of all combustible things ; 

OTHERWISE THE WHOLE (WORLD) WOULD BE INSTANTLY REDUCED 
TO ASHES.— (255) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Fire, in the form of the burner of all combustible things, is not 
always existent; if it were, then all combustible things would be reduced to 
ashes,—because they would always have their burner in contact with them,— 
like that combustible thing which is in actual contact with the fire-flame. 

‘ Even ^ apI \ is meant to indicate that it is not only Cognition that 
cannot be of the natiue of the apprehension of all things.—(255) 

Objection —“ Tf that is so, then Fire is not always of the nature of the 
Burner (possessed of the yjower to burn); how then could it burn even the 
tiling that is presented to it ? ” 

The answer is provided in the following Text:— 


TEXT (256). 

In fact, it is only when it is in close proximity to THE COMBUSTIBLE 
THING THAT FiRE CAN BE RIGHTLY REGARDED AS THE burner ; 

THUS IT IS WHY THERE DOES NOT HAPPEN THE CON- 
TINGENCY OF ALL THINGS BEING BURNtTaLL 
AT ONCE,— (256) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus it is ;—^it is because of our acceptance of the view just expressed— 
that there is no simultaneous burning of all things ;—i.e. there is no likeli¬ 
hood of any such absurd contingency.—(256) 

It has been argued (under Text 244, above) that—“ Just as the clean 
Mirror or Rock-crystal, etc. etc.”—^It is shown in the following Text that what 
has been alleged there would not be possible if the Mirror, etc. were eternal 
and always of the same form:— 

12 
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TEXTS (267-268). 

AtX such things AS THE MlBBOB, THE RoCK-ORYSTAL AND THE LIKE ARB 
THBBISBLVBS IN PERPETUAL FLUX ; AND WHEN THEY BECOME 

CONNECTED WITH THE BlUB LoTUS AND SUCH OBJECTS,— 
THEY BECOME CAUSES OF BRINGING ABOUT THE ILLUSION 
REGARDING THEIR REFLECTIONS.—^If THAT WERE NOT 
SO, EVERYONE OF THOSE THINGS WOULD BE ALWAYS 
ONE AND THE SAME,—^WHBN IN CONTACT WITH 
THE SAID OBJECTS, AS WELL AS WHEN UOt 
IN CONTACT WITH THEM ; AND AS 
SUCH IT SHOULD BE SEEN EITHER 
AS ALWAYS WITH ITS 
REFLECTION OR ALWAYS 
WITHOUT ITS 

REFLECTION.— 

(257-258) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Rock-crystal, the Mirror and the like are things that are in a state 
of perpetual flux,—undergoing destruction every moment; and when they 
come into contact with the Blue Lotus and such things, they become 
masters in the producing of illusions (regarding the reflections of these things, 
which have no real existence, and whose Cognition, therefore, must be illusory, 
wrong). 

If that were not so, —^i.e. if it could reflect the image without being 
momentary,—^then it would have to be admitted that the Mirror in contact 
with the object is the same as that not in contact with it; so that, 
even in the absence of the Blue and other reflected things, the reflection 
of these would be perceptible, as the reflector will not have abandoned its 
previous character (when in contact with the object);—or, conversely, even 
when in contact with the object, it would be seen without the* said reflec¬ 
tions ; as its form would not be different from its previous state (when not 
in contact with the object). 

This argument serves to set aside the possibility of all reflections in 
general in any such reflecting substances as the Mirror and the like,—under 
the view that things are no^momentor^.—(257-268) 


The Author now proceeds to refute the possibility of the perception 
of all Reflections,—^under both theories—^that things are momentary and that 
things are not-momentary;— 
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As A MATTER OF FACT, THE MlRROR-STJRFACE CAN NEVER CONTAIN THE 

REFLECTION (OF ANYTHING),—BECAUSE IT IS LASTING, BECAUSE 
IT IS INDIVISIBLE, AND BECAUSE SEVERAL THINGS WI TH 
MATERIAL SHAPE CANNOT SUBSIST TOGETHER.— (259) 

COMMENTARY. 

Because it is lasting ,— ^i.e. not momentary, — ^therefore the Mirror-surface 
cannot contain the reflection. 

Even if it is momentary, it cannot contain the reflection because it is 
indivisible ; when the reflection is perceived it is perceived as if it were inside 
the mirror, just as the Water is perceived inside the well; and yet the Mirror- 
surface has no parts —^i.e. vacant space;—^because its component particles 
are closely packed. Hence the perception of the Reflection must be an 
illusion. 

Or the term ' n%rvibhdgatva\ ‘indivisibility’, may stand for absence of 
difference between the previous and succeeding states ; and the reason for this 
absence is ‘ because it is lasting ’; so that the meaning comes to be-—^ because 
on account of its lasting character it is devoid of difference between its 
previous and succeeding states ’ ; that is, because it has no previous or sue* 
ceeding states. 

Further, because several things with material shape cannot subsist together^ — 
‘ the Mirror-surface cannot contain the reflection —^this has to be construed 
here. Because what are perceived in the Mirror-surface are only reflections 
occupying the same space; material things with forms can never occupy 
the same points in space; as if they did, they would become one and the 
same. 

This objection is applicable under both views—of things being momen¬ 
tary or non-momentary.—(269) 

The Rock-crystal also does not become transformed into the reflected 
image of the object placed by it; this is what is shown in the following 
Text 

TEXT (260). 

Persons standing on the two sides of rr pbroeive only the purely 
WHITE Rock-crystal ; hence it follows that this also dobs not 
BECOME transformed INTO THE REFLECTION.— (260) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instance, the man standing in front of the Rock-crystal placed in 
contact with the Hibiscus Flower, perceives it bs red ; while persons who 
may be standing on two mdes of it would perceive it as purely white ,—^not 
even as partly red and partly white.—^Now if the Rock-cryatal had become 
transformed into the reflection (of the Flower), then, just like the nrmr^ standing 
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in front, the persons standing on the two sides of it also would perceive it as 
red. 

This objection is applicable under both views—of things being momentary 
and not~mo7nentary. —(260) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to point out the objection 
that would be applicable only under the view that things are not-momentary : — 

TEXT (261). 

The Opponent’s theory would also entail the incongruity of the 
Rock-crystal becoming different with each object placed 
before it,—^ iF there were a real transformation of 
IT into the reflection.— (261) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Rock-crystal and such things were really transformed into the 
reflection of the object placed before them, then,—^just as the reflections 
of the various things placed before the reflector appearing one after the 
other, are different in character, and hence there is no identity among them,— 
in the same manner, in the Soul, and in the Rock-crystal and such things 
also, there would be differences duo to the character of each thing presented 
to it (and reflected therein).—^If the perception of the Reflection, however, 
be admitted to be an illusion, then there can be no objection to it,—this is 
what is meant by the epithet ‘ real ’.—(261) 

TEXT (262)— {First line). 

From this it follows that the said perception of the Reflection 
is an Illusion,—^appearing in connection with things pos¬ 
sessed OF DIVERSE UNTHINKABLE POTENCIES.— (262) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as, under both theories, it is not possible for the Reflector 
to become transformed into the Reflection,—^it becomes established that it 
is an Illusion. 

Question —If that is so, then such Illusion appears only in connection 
with things like the Rock-crystal, and not with things like the WalV^ 

The answer is supplied by the words— 'In connection with things 
possessed of diverse unthinkable potencies,'' — Diverse, —of various kinds 
and ‘ unthinkable ’,—are the potencies of things ; no objection can be raised 
against the particular potentialities of things,—as these potentialities are the 
effects of the series of causes that have brought about each thing. In fact, 
you also can have no dispute against this much ; as you have yourself said— 
‘ Who can take objection to the fact that it is Fire, not Akdsha, that 
burns ? *.—(262) 
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“ If that is so, then in the case of Cognition also, the idea of its being 
transformed into the reflection of its object may be mere Illusion; so that 
there is no transformation into the reflected form.” 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text;— 

TEXT (2^2)—{Second line). 

In the case of Cognition, there cannot be even Illusion ; as 
THERE is absence OF DIFFERENCE.— (262) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is not right that there should be Illusion in the case of Cognition. 
What is implied by the term ‘ even ’ is that it is not only ‘ transforma¬ 
tion into Reflection * that is not right;—why ?— as there is absence of 
difference ; i.o. because there is no difference. In the case of the Rock- 
Crystal and other things, it is right that there should be Illusion, as it is possible 
for tho illusory cognition to be different from those things; in the case of 
Cognition, however, there cannot be another Cognition in the form of an 
Illusion ; as all Cognition is hold (by the Mhndnsaka) to be one. Nor can 
it bo said that the Cognition itself appears in the form of an Illusion ; as 
Cognition has been hold to be eternal (which Illusion can never be).—(262) 

It has been argued above (under Text 247), for the purpose of 
proving the one^ness and eterruility of Cognition that—‘ Cognition is always 
recognised as being of the rmture of Intelligence, etc. etc.'* 

This is answered in the following Text:— 

TEXT (263). 

The character of being different from non-cognition is one that is 
COMMON TO ALL COGNITIONS ; AND THE SAID RECOGNITION COULD 

PROCEED ON THE BASIS OF THE IMPOSITION OF THAT COMMON 
CHARACTER,—EVEN UNDER THE VIEW OP COGNITIONS 
BEING MANY AND DIVERSE.— (263) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Recognition ’ that has been put forward is Inconclusive; because 
the said fact of ‘ Recognition ’ can be explained, in regard to all Cognitions, 
as being due to the imposition of the character of being diflorent from what 
is not-cognition ; —i.e. such tilings as the Jar and the like ;—^and this would not 
be incompatible oven with the view of Cognitions being many and diverse.— 
The following has to be definitely understood; It is only when Cognitions 
are many, —and not when they are not tnany, —that the said Recognition can be 
explained as being brought about by the ‘ exclusion of all that is not homo¬ 
geneous to it*. For instance, in the case of such superimposed (assumed) 
Cognitions as have no real background, even when a diversity among the 
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objects is not admitted, there is no Recognition ; e.g. there is no such recog¬ 
nition as that * this Cognition of the Horse and the Chariot is the same as 
what was the Cognition of the Elephant ’and it has been already proved 
that all these Cognitions are without any real background; hence we are 
not asserting that here again. Thus the assertion—^that “ there is ho non- 
recognition of it as Cognition so long as notice is not taken of the diversity 
among the objects ” (Text 248, above)—should be regarded as ‘ unproven ’ 
(untrue).—(263) 

Then again, if the Soul is held by you to be enternally of one and the 
same form, then such diverse states as ‘ Happiness ’ and the like are not 
possible. If you do admit these diverse states, then the Soul cannot be eter¬ 
nally of one and the same form. As one and the same thing cannot have 
such contradictory characters as diversity and non-diversity. 

This Objection has been sought to be answered by Kumarila ; and what 
has been said by him is now introduced in the following Text,—for the purpose 
of refuting it (below, under Text 268 et. seq ,):— 

TEXTS (264-265). 

^‘Thb permanent Sottl having been absolutely established as 

DEVOID OF DIVERSITY DUE TO THE DIVERSITY OF STATES,— 

WHAT PEOPLE ASSUME TO BE THE STATES OF HAPPINESS 
AND Unhappiness and the rest,—even when under¬ 
going ALL these states, MY PERSON (SoUL) DOBS 
NOT renounce his CHARACTER OF being sentient, 
being a substance, being an entity and so 
forth.” [Shlokavdrtika, page 695]—(265) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Undergoing ’—passing tlirough ;—‘ Person *—Soul. The term ‘ and 
so forth ’ includes such generic cliaracters as being knowahle, being rightly 
cognisable, being the active agent, and the like.—(265) 

The following Text proceeds to show that there is no disappearance 
of the specific properties :— 

TEXT (266). 

Even on the appearance of a new state, the preceding state 
is not entirely destroyed ; it becomes merged into the 
COMMON character, IN ORDER TO HELP THE APPEARANCE 
OF THE NEXT STATE.” [Shlolcavdrtika, page 596]—(266) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Preceding state ’, —of happiness. 

** If that is so, then why is not Unhappiness also not felt during the state 
of Happiness ? ” 
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The answer is— It becotnes merged, etc. etc. —While the state of * Happiness * 
remains in its own form, the other state, of ‘ Unhappiness *, does not appear ; 
it remains merged in the common character, which permeates through all 
states,—such as being sentient, being substance and so on; and thereby ren¬ 
ders possible the appearance of the succeeding state of ‘ Unhappiness ’ ; it is 
for this purpose that it becomes merged in the common character.—(266) 

Objection —^If that be so, then the mergence of the states into the 
common character also should be as unreasonable as in the other states; 
as that also involves an incongruity. 

In regard to this objection, the explanation is as follows:— 

TEXT (267). 

‘‘ The States, in their own forms, are mutually incompatible ; 

AS FOR THE COMMON CHARACTER, HOWEVER, IT IS NOT 
INCOMPATIBLE WITH ANY STATE, AND IT IS ACTUALLY 
RECOGNISED, IN ITS COMMON FORM, IN ALL 

States.” SMokavdrtika , page 696 — (267) 

COMMENTARY. 

The States of ‘ Happiness * and the rest are incompatible among them¬ 
selves ; hence it is not reasonable that they should become merged into 
each other;—on the other hand, if any one State became merged into the 
common character, where would there be any incongruity, which would go 
against the acceptance of its mergence therein ? As a matter of fact, the 
said common character is actually seen to be compatibly permeating through 
all the States; as is clear from the fact that ‘ Sentience ’ and the other common 
characters are found to be present in all the States.—(267) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above 
arguments of the Mimdmsaka : — 


TEXT (268). 

If the States are not entirely different from the Soul, then 

THERE should BE DESTRUCTION AND ORIGINATION OF THE 

Soul also, following upon the destruction 
AND origination OF THE STATES.—(268) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the States are not held to be entirely different from the Soul, then^ 
on the destruction and origination of the States, there should be destruction 
and origination of the Soul also. The term * entirely ’ is meant to show 
that, if there were even the slightest degree of non-difference, the said * des- 
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truction and origination ’ would be irrepressible. The argument is to be 
formulated as follows When one thing is non-difFerent from another, 
its destruction and origination must follow on the destruction and origina¬ 
tion of the latter, just like the specific forms of those same States of Happiness 
and the rest,—and the Soul has been held to be non-different in nature from 
the States of Happiness and the rest; hence this is a reason based upon 
the nature of things.—(268) 

The following Text shows that the Reason just put forward is not 
‘ Inconclusive ’ :— 


TEXT (269). 

If there be presence of contradictory properties, then there 

SHOITLD BE ABSOLUTE DIFFERENCE ; JUST AS IN THE CASE OF 

YOUR Souls \vhioh are absolutely different from 

EACH OTHER, THROUGH THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 
BELONGING TO EACH OF THEM.— (269) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it be held that destruction and origination pertain to the States only, 
not to the Soul,—so that the two (the States and the Soul) have two contra¬ 
dictory properties—of ‘ origination * and ‘ non-origination —then there must 
bo difference between them ; just as in the case of Souls, which are many,— 
each has its own character restricted to himself,—and hence they are regarded 
as distinct from each other ; that is, this much alone serves as the basis 
of difference. 

The qualification ‘ dislhictive character belonging to each ’ has been added 
for the pinpose of avoiding the fallacy of the ‘ absence of the Probandum ’ 
in the Probans, due to the fact that in the case of the Souls also, there is no 
difference in their own pristine forms. As a matter of fact, the forjn belong- 
ing to each of the individual Souls is entirely different from each other; if 
tliat were not so, as there would be no restriction regarding the apprehensions 
and remembrances of different persons, there would be confusion in all 
matters. 

The argument may be formulated as follows :—When one thing is not 
subject to the same vicissitudes as another, there cannot bo non-difference 
between them;—e.g. among Souls, each having its own distinctive form 
restricted to itself, they are not subject to the same vicissitudes,—the States 
of Happiness and the rest also are not all subject to the same vicissitudes; 
—hence, inasmuch as the wider condition is not found in them (they 
cannot be non-different).—(269) 

It has been asserted that on the appearance of another State, the 
preceding State is not entirely destroyed ”;—the following Text supplies 
the answer to this :— 
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TEXT (270). 

If your * States * become merged into the Soul in their own 

FORM, THEN, ON THE APPEARANCE OF HaPPINESS, UNHAPPI¬ 
NESS ALSO SHOULD BE FELT.— (270) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the States become merged in the Oommoa Soul, they could be 
so merged either in their own form or in some other form ; if it is the former 
that is meant, then on the appearance of Happiness,—^i.c. when there is feeling 
of the State of Happiness,—^Unhappiness also should be felt; as this latter 
also is possessed of the common character of ‘ fooling *.—(270) 

If they become merged in some other form, then there would be the 
following difficulty;— 

TEXT (271) 

As A MATTER OF FACT, WHEN THERE IS TRANSFERENCE OF ONE FORM TO 
SOMETHING, THERE CAN BE NO TRANSFERENCE OF ANOTHER 
FORM. So THAT IF THE STATES BECAME TRANSFERRED 
(merged into THE SOUL) IN THEIR OWN FORM, THEN 

THE Soul also would be something liable 
TO origination.— (271) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, the transference (mergence) of Happiness and other States 
into the Soul could be possible only in their own forms ; and in that case, 
like Unhappiness and the other States, the Soul also, being non-different 
from them, would bo something liable to origination^ —capable of being pro¬ 
duced.—(271) 

It has been asserted (under Text 227) that “ the Soul’s characters of 
Doer and Experiencer are not dependent upon the State,” The answer to 
this is provided in the following :— 

TEXT (272). 

If the characters of Doer and Experiencer are not dependent 
UPON THE State,—then the said characters cannot belong 
TO THE Soul,—^as they can belong to only one who 
HAS that State.— (272) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the character of ‘ Doer etc. rested in the Souls themselves,—then 
these could never belong to the Soul, which never abandons its previous char- 
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aoter. This argument may be formulated thus;—One who has not aban¬ 
doned his previous States of non-doer and non-experiencer can never do or 
experience, —e.g, the Akdaha, —and the Soul never abandons its State of non- 
doer and non-experiencer ; hence we find (in the assertion concerned) conditions 
contrary to the more extensive character.—(272) 

The revered Dinnaga having declared that—‘ if the fact of the Soul being 
modified on the appearance of Cognition meant the non-eternity of that 
Soul, then, there can be no Cogniaer in the shape of the Soul not modified * ;— 
in answer to this declaration, Kumdrila has argued as follows:—“ We are 
not denying the fact of the Soul being expressed (spoken of) by the term 
‘ non-eternal *; but if the term meant mere modification, then that alone 
would not imply the destruction of the Soul.”— (Shlokavdrtiha, Atmavddxi, 
22 ). 

Against this the Author states the following objection, which also 
serves to sum up his own conclusion :— 


TEXT (273). 

Fob these beasons, we are not denying the fact of the Soul 

BEING SPOKEN OF BY THE TERM ‘ ETERNAL * ; BUT ON ACCOUNT 
OF ITS FORM BEING SUBJECT TO MODIFICATION, THEBE 
MUST BE DESTRUCTION OB IT.— (273) 

COMMENTARY. 

For these reasons, we are not denying the fact of the Soul being spoken 
of as ‘ eternal —on the ground that Sentience, which is in a State of perpetual 
flux, continues undestroyed, along with its Cause, as long as the world lasts. 
But its form —^nature—being subject to modification, as there is always the 
abandoning of the preceding and the appearance of the succeeding form,— 
its liability to destruction is clearly indicated.—(273) 

As regards the instance of the Serpent, etc. that has been cited above 
(under Text 223),—^the following Text proceeds to show that all these things 
are not found to be eternal and of one and the same form :— 

TEXT (274). 

The Serpent also is liable to become crooked and so forth, 

BECAUSE IT IS SUBJECT TO PERPETUAL FLUX ; IF IT HAD A 
PERMANENT FORM, THEN, LIKE THE SoUL, IT COULD 
NEVER COME BY ANOTHER STATE.— (274) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as in the case of the Soul,—^because of its being always of one lasting 
character,—^there is no possibility of another State,—so in the case of the 
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Serpent also. If it were subject to destruction (modification) every moment, 
then alone could it have another State; as the ‘ appearance of another State ’ 
is always in the form of the ‘ appearance of another character *.—(274) 

It has been argued (under Text 229) that “ The conception of I in the 
notion I know apprehends the Gogniaer ’*;—^the following Text proceeds 
to show that this is ‘ unproven ’ (not admitted by all parties):— 


TEXT (275). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE ‘ NOTION OF I * COMES ABOUT WITHOUT A REAL 
BASIS, THROUGH THE FORCE OF THE BEGINNINGLESS SEED OF 
THE VISION OF BeINQ ; AND THAT ALSO ONLY 
IN SOME PLACES.— (276) 

COMMENTARY. 

The said ‘ I-notion ’ has no real background, by virtue of which the 
• Oogniser ’ could form its object. 

‘‘ If that is so, then what is the cause of its origin ? ” 

The answer is that— proceeds from the beginninglesa, etc, etc. ‘ Vision 
of Being ’ is the vision of the existing body ;—the ‘ seed * of this vision is 
the Potency of Dispositions ; and this ‘ seed * is beginningless ;—and it is 
through the force of this that ‘ I-consciousness * is brought about;— and that 
also only in some places, —i.e. only in the internal economy of the Sextuple 
Body.—(276) 


Question, —“ Why does not the ‘ I-notion * come about everywhere ? ” 
The Answer is supplied in the following:— 


TEXT (276). 

It IS ONLY SOME (NOT ALL) IMPRESSIONS THAT SECURE THE REQUISITE 
POTENCY FOR BRINGING ABOUT THE SAID NOTION APPREHENDING 
THAT PARTICULAR FORM ; HENCE IT DOES NOT APPEAR 
EVERYWHERE.— (276) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The said notion, etc.\ —^i.e. the ‘ I-notion, apprehending the form of the 
Cogniser, as existing through the preceding and succeeding points of time 
* Not everywhere i.e. in other ‘ chains \ like those of the Jar and other 
things.—(276) 
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TEXT (277). 

If this webe not so,—the objection in question could be ubged 

WITH equal FOBCE AGAINST YOUB ‘ SoUL ’ ALSO ; BUT ALL 
DIFFICULTIES ARE BEMOVED BY THE FACT THAT THERE 
IS DIVERSITY IN ITS POTENCIES.— (277) 


COMMENTARY. 

Further, even when the ‘ I-notion * is hold to have the Soul for its basis,— 
the objection in question would apply with equal force:—Why does the 
said notion not appear in connection with another Soul also ? —It might 
be answered that “ it is not so because of the restrictions imposed by the 
potency of things ”,—then, for us also the same answer would be available,— 
that the notion appears only in regard to some internal objects, and not in 
regard to all. So that all difficulties would bo removed.—(277) 

It might be urged that—There may be such restriction ; but how is 
the fact of its having no real basis proved ? ” 

The answer is supplied by the following :— 


TEXTS (278-279). 

If the SAID NOTION (OF ‘ I ’) HAD AN ETERNAL THING FOR ITS BASIS, 
THEN ALL ‘ I-NOTIONS ’ WOULD COME ABOUT ALL AT ONCE, 

AS THEIR EFFICIENT CAUSE WOULD BE ALWAYS PRESENT. 

—If it had a NON-ETERNAL BASIS, THEN ALL THESE 
NOTIONS WOULD BE EQUALLY CJLEARLY MANIFEST. 

Hence (it follows that) the other parties 

NEEDLESSLY RAISE QUESTIONS REGARDING THE 
EXISTENCE OF THE BASIS OF THE SAID 

I-NOTiON.— (278-279) 

COMMENTARY. 

The basis (background) of tliis ‘ I-notion * could bo either eternal or 
non-eternal;—^if it is eternal, then all ‘ I-notions ’—‘ I-consciousness *—^would 
come about (appear) simultaneously, as their cause would be present in 
its perfect condition; nor can the .said basis be without cause; as such an idea 
would lead to absurdities ;—nor can an efficient cause stand in need of auxiliary 
causes;—all this has been discussed more than once.—^Nor can it be urged 
that “ there is only one I-consciousness ”, because its multiplicity is clearly 
proved by its appearing only occasionally. For instance, during the states 
of deep sleep, or of intoxication, or of swoon, there is no ‘ I-consciousness * 
felt, and yet at other times, it is actually felt; and this non-apprehension of 
it at certain times shows that it appears only occasionally; and because it 
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appears only occasionally, therefore it must be regarded as many also. Thus 
it is clear that all these ‘ I-notions ’ would come about simultaneoxisly, as 
their coming about is dependent upon the presence of the said cause only. 

If then the other view be accepted tliat the basis of the ‘ I-notion ’ 
is non^etemal, then all I •notions should be all as clearly manifest as the 
Visual and other Oogiiitions; as they would be directly apprehending the 
specific individuality of the thing concerned. 

For these reasons, we conclude that ‘ other people ’—other philosophers, 
like Kumdrila and others—needlessly raise questions regarding the basis of 
the I-notion in question,—^in such words as (those under Text 232)—“ Of that 
notion, what cognitive-moment is assumed to be the object ? ” and so forth. 
-(278-279) 

In this connection, it has been asserted by the Buddhist that the ‘ I- 
notion ’ is entirely baseless, and it appears only as an Illusion due to the 
beginningless Dispositions of the Vision of the Body of Being ”.—As against 
this, Kumdrila has raised an objection, wliich is set forth below :— 


TEXTS (280-281). 

“ What the Disposition can do is to bring about the Recognition 

OF THE COGNISER; IT CANNOT BRING ABOUT THE COGNITION OF 
A THING AS WHAT IT IS NOT ; BECAUSE IT CANNOT BE THE 

CAUSE OF Illusion (Wrong Cognition).—Thus 

THE ‘ I-NOTION ’ CANNOT BE REGARDED AS AN 

Illusion ; as there is nothing to annul it 

(AND HENCE PROVE IT TO BE WTOTig) '' \— 

[Shlokavdrtiica, page 720] —if this is 
URGED [then the answer is as given 
in the following Text']. — (280-281) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the Disposition can do is to bring about the Recognition of the 
Oogniser, and not the Cognition of a tiling— Gogniser —as what it is not, 
—i.e. as not-Gogniser; the construction is that Disposition cannot bring about 
tliis latter Cognition.—“ why ? ”— because it cannot he the cause of Illusion ; in 
fact it always brings about the Cognition of a thing exactly as it had been 
cognised on the previous occasion, and not a wrong Cognition,—^Thus then, 
because this I-notion is produced from Dispositions, and because there is no 
valid reason for annulling it, it cannot be regarded as an Illusion. 

The term ‘ chU ’, * if this be urged *, should, be construed away from 
its place,—after the end of the sentence.—(280-281) 


The following Text answers this argument;— 
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TEXT (281). 

What ttaa been urged is not right ; as the reasoning adduced 

ABOVE IS clearly FOUND TO BE SUBVERSIVE OF THE SAID 

IDEA.— (281) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Adduced above *—under Text 278.—(281) 

It has been argued that “ Disposition cannot be the cause of Illusion ” ; 
this reason is ‘ Inconclusive ’;—^this is shown in the following Text;— 


TEXT (282). 

How IS IT THAT, ENTIRELY FROM DISPOSITIONS,—SUCH DIVERSE ILLU¬ 
SIONS COME ABOUT AS THOSE THAT DEVOTEES HAVE IN REGARD 

TO God and other Beings as being the cause of 

THINGS AND SO FORTH ? 

COMMENTARY. 

If Disposition were not the cause of Illusion, then how could such Illusions 
appear, purely out of Dispositions, as ‘ God is the cause of all products, 
omniscient, the receptacle of eternal cognition * and so forth ? In fact, 
KumdrUa himself has denied a creator of the world, like God and other Beings. 

In the phrase ‘ proceeding entirely from Disposition \ the term ‘ entirely ’ 
is for the purpose of excluding a real background.—(282) 

TEXTS (283-284). 

Thus then, the baselessness of ‘ I-consciousness ’ having been 

ESTABLISHED, THEBE CAN BE NO Coguiser WHO COUXD BE 
APPREHENDED BY THE SAID ‘ NOTION OF I \ HeNCE AMONG 
ALL VALID FORMS OF COGNITION, THERE IS NOT ONE 
WHICH IS FOUND ABLE TO SUPPLY A FIT EXAMPLE ; 

AND THE Reasons also that have been 

ADDUCED IN DUE COURSE ARB FOUND TO BE 
‘ UNPROVEN ’ REGARDING THEIR 
SUBSTRATUM.— (283-284) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus * I-consciousness * being baseless, there can be no Oogniser who 
could be admitted to be the object of that consciousness. Hence the 
existence of the ‘ soul ’ is not proved. 
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The other party has adduced (under Text 238, et aeq,) such reasons as 
‘ because he has been apprehended by past I-notions * and so forth,—^for 
proving the eternity of the Soul; against this it is urged that there can be 
no Gogniaer, etc, —^i.e. neither an eternal nor a non-eternal Cogniser is there who 
could serve as the corroborative instance; hence the corroborative instance 
(of the opponent’s inference) is ‘ unproven * (non-existent). For instance, the 
first and second reasonings (set forth by the opponent) are open to the objec¬ 
tion that the corroborative Instance is beset with the defect of having its 
subject unknown ; as there is no such Oogniser known as is the object of the 
* I-notion ’ of to-day and also of yeaterday, —As regards the third reasoning, 
the Instance cited—‘ like the single Cognition ’—^is devoid of the Probandum 
and the Probans ; because the ‘ one Cognition ’ intended to be the ‘ I-notion ’ 
of the cogniser connected with the same chain,—and also to appertain 
to a single object,—is ‘ not proven ’ (not admitted by all parties). Thus, 
on account of the two characters being ‘ unproven *, the Instance itself 
has been declared to be ‘ unproven ’. 

Addticed indue course^ —^i.e. those Reasons that have been adduced above ; 
—‘ in due course *—^according to the nature of the defect found in each.—‘ Un¬ 
proven regarding their aubatraimn \ —for instance, in the first and second 
arguments, the Reasons adduced are ‘ unproven regarding their substratum’, 
as it is not admitted that there is any such object as • the Cogniser appre¬ 
hended by I-notion' ;—in the third argument, though the substratiam is not 
‘ unproven’, inasmuch as the ‘Cognitions’ which form the subject are well- 
recognised entities,—yet, what is ‘ not proven ’ in regard to them is the fact 
of their being qualified by a * Cogniser connected with a single chain 
—^because it is well known that Cognitions are baseless (devoid of any basis 
in reality). This is the reason why the Text has used the qualifying term, 
‘ in due course ’.—(283-284) 


End of section 7 (5) dealing with the Mimdmaaka'a Doctrine of the ‘ Soul \ 



CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (C). 


The Sdnkhya doctrine of the ‘ Soul ’ (S'pirit). 


COMMENTARY. 

The Text proceeds now to refute the ‘ Soul ’ as postulated by the 
Sd'Mchya :— 


TEXTS (285-286). 


Others hold Chaitanya * Sentience ’ to be distinct from the form 
OP Bvddhi, Intellect (Cognition). They postulate " Sentience ’ 
AS the * Spirit’s ’ own form ; he only enjoys the fruits 
presented to him by Primordial Matter ; he is not 

THE ‘ DOER ’ ; THE CHARACTER OF * DOER ’ IS HELD 
TO BELONG TO PRIMORDIAL MATTER 
ALONE.— (285-286) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Others ’—the Sahkhyas. They postulate the Spirit’s own form as consist¬ 
ing of Chaitanya, ‘ sentience —which is something different from Bvddhi (of 
the Sdfikhyas, which is Cosmic Intellect); as their doctrine is that Buddhi is 
of the nature of Primordial Matter, while Chaitanya is the form of the Spirit 
alone.—^This ‘ Spirit ’ is the enjoyer of the fruit of good and bad deeds, pre¬ 
sented by Primordial Matter,—^but he is not the doer of the deeds; as the 
character of the doer is held to belong to Primordial Matter alone, which 
contains within itself the evolution of the whole world. In support of this 
doctrine they adduce the following proof :—Whatever is of the nature of an 
aggregate is found to be for another’s purpose,—e.g. Beds and such things ;— 
the eye and the rest are of the nature of aggregates; hence this is a reason 
based on the nature of things ;—and this ‘ another ’ is, by implication, the 
Spirit (or Soul). This is what the other party means.—(285-286) 


With the following Text proceeds the refutation of the said doctrine (of 
the Sdihkhytis ):— 
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TEXT (287). 

As EBGABDS THIS DOOTBINE, IF ‘ SENTIENCE ’ IS HELD TO BE ONE ONLY, 
THEN HOW IS IT THAT, IN THE COGNITIONS OF COLOUB, SoUND 
AND OTHEB OBJECTS, WHAT IS CLKABLY PEBCEIVED 
IS A FOBM BESET WITH DIVEBSITY ?— 

(287). 

COMMENTARY. 

To explain—When the Sdnkhya says that “ Sentience is the Soul’s own 
form ”, what becomes postulated is that sentience is eternal and of one form,— 
inasmuch as it is non-diiferent from the Soul who is eternal and of one form.— 
Tliis however is contrary to facts of perception; inasmuch as in the Cogni¬ 
tions of Colour, Sound and other things, what is clearly—distinctly—per¬ 
ceived, through their own Cognition itself—^is a form beset with diversity ,—^i.e. 
a diverse character, is perceived ;—and tliis could not bo possible if Sentience 
were only one.—(287) 

The following Text shows that the said doctrine is open to the charge of 
being contrary to doctrines of the Sdnkhya himself :— 

TEXT (288). 

If ‘ Sentience ’ is of one form and continues to exist for all time, 

THEN, how is it TOSSIBLE FOR THE SENTIENT SoUL TO BE 
THE ENJOYER OF THINGS OF MANY KINDS ?— (288) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Soul is of one form, and yet the onjoyer of many Idnds of tilings,— 
tlxis involves self-contradiction; specially as it cannot be distinguished 
from the state in wliich one is not the enjoyor.— (288) 

It might bo argued that “ there is no self-contradiction, because of the 
presence of the desire to see and other characters ”. 

The following Text supplies the answer to tliis ;— 

TEXT (289). 

The ‘ Desire to see ’ and the like, which are diverse, do not 
COME into existence AS FORMING THE BASIS OF THE SpIRIT^S 
EXPERIENCE ; FOR, IF THEY DID SO, THEN THE SoUL 
ITSELF WOULD BE SOMETHING produCCd ,— (289) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, in regard to colour, etc. the ‘ desire to see ’, ‘ desire to hear * and so 
forth,—^which are different from one another,—^be assumed to be the basis of 

13 
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the Spirit*s experience,—^then no such can come into existence. If they did 
oome into existence, then,—i.e. if they came into existence as distinct from 
each other,—the Spirit also would be something •producjed^ just like the 
• desire to see etc. as it is non-diiferent from these.—(289) 

This same point is made clearer in the following :— 


TEXT (290). 

The * Desire to see ’ and the rest are not anything distinct 
FROM * Sentience *; and if this latter were liable to 
‘ appearance and disappearance THEN THE SAME 
COULD NOT BE DENIED OF THE SOUL.—(290) 

OOMMENTABY. 

If they were something entirely distinct, then there could be no such 
connection between them as that * these are his *; as there is no benefit 
conferred which could be the basis of such connection. 

* The same *,—i.e. the attributing of * appearance and disappearance’. 

This argument may be formulated as follows:—^When there is no basis 
for any restriction regarding the existence of a thing, that thing should not 
be so restricted by any intelligent person,—e.g. Akdeha as having a material 
shape;—^in the case of the Spirit there is no basis, in the shape of ‘ Desire to 
see ’ and the rest for restricting the cliaracter of ‘ being the experiencer * to it; 
so that no reason is perceived for such restriction.—^This Reason cannot be 
said to be ‘ improven ’; as has been explained already.—(290) 

For the following reason also the character of ‘ experiencer * cannot 
belong to the Soul, on the ground that it cannot be the ‘ doer *:— 


TEXT (291). 

If good and bad deeds are not done by the Soul, then wherefrom 

DOES THIS DIVERSITY IN HIS EXPERIENCES PROCEED ?— (291) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, no one enjoys the fruit of the act that he has not 
done ; for if he did, then this would involve the incongruity of the ‘ accruing 
of what has not been done ’, etc. etc.—(291) 

The following Text states a likely answer from the other party:— 
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TEXT (292). 

If it be held that—it is Primordial Matter that bestows the 

FRUITS, in accordance WITH THE DESIRES OF THE SoUL ; AND 
THIS RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TWO STANDS LIKE THAT 
BETWEEN THE LaME AND THE BlIND PERSONS ”,— 

[then the answer is as given in the 
following Text]. —(292) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though the Soul is not the doer of deeds, yet it is Primordial Matter that 
presents to him things, in accordance with his desires, and then he enjoys these 
things.—So that there is none of the incongruity that has been tirged. 

Question : —“ Primordial Matter being insentient, how can it be the 
Doer of good and bad deeds, by virtue of which it brings about the fruits of 
deeds for the Soul according to his desires ?” 

Answer:—This relationship^ etc. ; just as the Blind man acts towards 
things, through his connection with the man with eyes,—so do the Cosmic 
Intellect and other ‘ divergent ’ things perform the fimctions of ‘ deter¬ 
mining ’ and the rest towards such effects as Merit, etc., through their contact 
with the Soul, which is sentient. —^This has been thus asserted—“ The Soul 
serves the purpose of bringing about Perception (of Matter), and Prim¬ 
ordial Matter servos to bring about Liberation (of the Soul); the connec¬ 
tion between these two thus is like that between the Lame and the Blind ; 
and creation (evolution) proceeds from this connection ” (Sdnhhyakankdt 
21).—(292) 

The above argument is answered in the following— 


TEXT (293). 

If THAT IS so, THEN HOW IS IT THAT EVEN WHEN THE DESIRE FOR THE 
DESIRED TUn^G IS THERE, IT IS NOT FULFILLED ? PrEMOBDIAL 

Matter cannot stand in need of anything 
ELSE.— (293) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what is meant is that Primordial Matter brings to the Soul the desired 
fruit of even such acts as he has not done, then how is it that, at all times, 
on the desire appearing for anything, the desires of all men do not become 
fulfilled ? 

It might be argued that—“ It does not become fulfilled because its cause, 
n the form of Merit, is not present 
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The answer to that is that Primordial Matter cannot stand in need of 
anything else ,—Merit is a product of Primordial Matter, and as such non- 
different from it; consequently it must be always present; and the desired 
fruit must therefore always appear. For instance, all things (for the Sdnkhya) 
are included under the two categories of ‘ Primordial Matter ' and ‘ Soul 
and these are always close to one another ; so that the fruit should be always 
there. 

Then again, if it is the desired fruit that Primordial Matter brings to 
the Soul, why then does it present to him what is imdesirable ? For 
certainly no one desires what is undesirable.—(203) 


Further, if Primordial Matter presents the iluiig to the Soul,—even 
so, it cannot be right to regard liim as the ‘ onjoyer *, as ho is unmodifiable.— 
This is what is pointed out in the following— 


TEXTS (294-295). 

If, at the time of his enjoy’ing a thing, there is no modification 
IN the Soul,—then he cannot be the enjoyer ; nor can 
Primordial Matter be of any service to him.—If 
(on the other hand) there is modification in him, 

THEN HIS ETERNALITY DISAPPEARS ; AS ‘ MODIFI¬ 
CATION ’ CONSISTS IN becoming changed into 
something else ; and how could any such 
CHANGE BE POSSIBLE IF THE SoUL 
REMAINED IN THE SAME CONDITION 
ALWAYS ?— (294-295) 


COMMENTARY 


If the Soul is not made to undergo ‘ modification ’ into Joy and Sorrow 
due to Ploasiue and Pain and so forth,—then he would be just like Akdsha, and 
hence he camiot be the Enjoyer ; and Primordial Matter also cannot he of any 
service to him, —[such is the construction of the Sentence];—because no service 
can be rendered to that which is unmodifiable.—If then, it bo admitted that 
the Soul is modifiable,—then there is the undesirable contingency of his losing 
his eternality; because what we mean by the ‘ Non-oternality ’ of a thing 
is that it does not remain in the same form always; and as this would be 
there, if the Soul were modifiable, how could he be eternal ? As what is 
meant by ‘ eternality ’ is tliat the thing should retain the same form always. 
-(294-295) 

The following text provides another explanation of the Soul being the 
* enjoyer *—^from the standpoint of the other party:— 
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TEXTS (296-297). 

The following might be urged—‘‘ First of all the Cosmic Intellect 

BECOMES evolved IN THE FORM OF THE OBJECT ; AND WHEN 
THIS object HAS BEEN ‘ DETERMINED UPON ’ (DEFINED) 

BY Cosmic Intellect, the Spirit attains it. Thus 
HIS character of being the ‘ EnJOYER ’ IS 

through the appearance of the reflection ; 

AND THE Spirit never renounces his own 
NAT URE. ’ *— (296-297 ) 

COMMENTARY 

‘ The Spirit is not held to the ‘ enjoyor ’ in the sense that he becomes 
modified; what is meant is that ho becomes so by w^ay of the appearance 
therein of the object ‘ determined * by Cosmic Intellect. That is to 
say, the object, first of all, enters as a reflected image in the mirror 
of Cosmic Intellect,—this reflected image of the object then becomes 
transferred into Spirit, which is the second reflecting mirror ; and this 
is what constitutes the Spirit being the ‘ enjoyer ’ (of the object); and 
not his undergoing modification. By the mere transference of the reflected 
image, the Spirit does not renounce liis own nature, because, like the 
Mirror he remains just as he was.—Thus, in the argument that was 
urged above (by the Buddhist against the Sdnkhya) to the effect that 
‘ what is noii-difforentiated from the iion-onjoyor cannot bo the enjoyor etc. 
etc.* (under Text, 288)—the Reason is found to be ‘inconclusive’.—(296-297) 

The answer to this is supplied in the following— 

TEXT (298). 

Our answer to this is as follows If the Reflection appears in 

THE SAME form (AS THE REirLECTING SuBSTANCE), THEN THE 
SAME LIABILITY TO ‘ APPEARANCE AND DISAPPEARANCE * 
REMAINS.—If, ON THE OTHER HAND, IT IS DIFFERENT, 

THEN THE SPIRIT CANNOT BE THK enjoyer. —(298) 

COMMENTARY 

You hold that the reflection of the object in Cosmic Intellect becomes 
transferred to the Spirit, who is like a second mirror ;—now’ if this reflection 
in Spirit is non-different from the Spirit it self, then the Spirit remains liable to 
‘ appearance and disappearance ’ as urged above ; for the simple reason that 
he is non-different from (identified wuth) the Reflection, wliich is liable to 
appearance and disappearance.—If, on the other hand, the view held is that 
the Reflection is something different from the Spirit, then he cannot be the 
‘ enjoyer as his condition w’ould not be different in any way from what it 
was when he was not the ‘ enjoyer ’.—Nor can it be right to regard the Spirit’s 
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oharaoter of being the ‘ Enjoyer * as being due to his contact with the reflection 
of the object; as there can be no ‘ contact * between two such entities as 
do not benefit each other in any way.—(298) 


TEXT (299). 

If Primordial Matter operates towards briutoing about the 

DIVERSIFIED CREATION, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE (SpIRIT’s) 

' DESIRE TO SEE * AND THE REST,—THEN HOW CAN IT 

BE insentient ? —(299) 

COMMENTARY 

Then again, if Primordial Matter knew of the Spirit’s ‘ desire to see ’ 
etc,—then it might be rosonable to regard its activity to be for the sake of 
the Spirit, and to bo in accordance with his ‘ desire to see ’ etc. ;—as a matter 
of fact, however, the said Matter is itself insentient^ —even when in contact 
with the Sentient Spirit;—^it cannot then bo right to regard its activity as 
brought about as by the contact of the Lame and the Blind. Because even 
though the Blind man does not see the road, yet he knows of the Lame man’s 
desire, because he is himself sentient. Primordial Matter however cannot know 
the Spirit’s * desire to see ’ etc., because being insentient by its very nature, 
it is unconscious. —^Nor is it possible for these two—Spirit and Primordial 
Matter—to be related like the Lame and the Blind,—as there can be no 
mutual benefit in their case.—(299) 


TEXT (300). 

Primordial Matter knows how to produce the Soup and other 

THINGS, AND YET DOES NOT KNOW HOW TO EAT (ENJOY) THEM, 

—^WHAT CAN BE MORE INCONGRUOUS THAN THIS ?— (300) 

COMMENTARY 

If it be held that Primordial Matter actually knows of the Spirit’s ‘ desire 
to see * and the rest of it.—then it must have to be regarded as being the 
‘ Enjoyer * also. How can one who knows how to produce a thing not know 
how to enjoy it ? Hence what can be more incongruous than that Primordial 
Matter knows how to produce things, but does not know how to enjoy them ? 
The meaning is that nothing can be more incongruous. The Cook who 
prepares the soup and other things cannot be regarded as not knowing how 
to eat (enjoy) them. The particle * iti^ should bo taken as understood 
after ‘ vijd dti \ —(300) 

In the following text the Author sets forth the answer likely to be given 
by the other party :— 
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TEXTS (301-302). 

If it be argued that—“ inasmuch as Primordial Matter is bquippbd 
WITH Cosmic Intellect, all this cannot be incompatible 

WITH ITS NATURE ”,—^THEN, ON THE GROUND OF ITS BEING 
EQUIPPED WITH INTELLECT, IT WOULD HAVE TO BE 
POSSESSED OF SENTIENCE ALSO,—^LIKE THE SENTIENCE 

IN Spirits. Because ‘ Intellect ‘ Volition 
‘ Consciousness *, ‘ Peeling * Knowing ’,— 

ALL THIS is expressive OF Sentience .— 

(301-302) 

COMMENTARY 

‘ All this ’—i.o. acting in accordance with the Spirit’s ‘ desire to see * and 
the rest;—‘ its nature *—its character of Primordial Matter.—^Wliat is meant 
is this—“ Even though Primordial Matter is not of the nature of Sentience» 
yet it is equipped with Cosmic Intellect wliich is of the nature of ‘ deter¬ 
mination —and thus it can know of the Spirit’s ‘ desire to know ’ etc., and act 
accordingly; so that there is no incongruity at all 

The answer to this is that on the ground of its being equipped with Intellect, 
etc. etc. That is to say, if it is admitted that Primordial Matter is equipped 
with Intellect, then it should have to be regarded as endowed with Sentience 
also, like the Spirit; as ‘ Buddhi ’ (Intellect) etc. are only so many synonyms 
of * Sentience \ For instance, that which is of the nature of light and has 
its form known by itself and shines independently of all else, is ‘ Sentience *; 
and this character is present in Buddhi (Intellect) also; why then should 
this latter not be the same as Sentience ? specially as apart from Intellect, 
we do not perceive any other form of Sentience, by virtue of which this 
distinct nature could be attributed to Spirit.—(301-302) 

In the following Text, the other party proceeds to show that Buddhi 
(Intellect) is somotliing different from ‘ Sentience — 


TEXT (303). 

Cosmic Intellect must be insentient by its nature,—^like Sound 
Odour, Taste and other things,—on account of the two 
REASONS OF being produced and being perishable ”,— 

IF THIS BE YOUR VIEW— [then the answer is as 
stated in the following Text].—(303) 

COMMENTARY 

The opponent’s argument is formulated thus ;—“Whatever is character¬ 
ised by the character of being produced, being perishable, and the like,—^must 
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be insentientf —e.g. Taste etc.;—Cosmic Intellect is so characterised; hence 
this must bo a reason based upon the nature of things (for regarding it as 
insentient). —(303) 

The following Text answers this argument:— 


TEXT (304). 

Ie the Eeasons adduced are meant to be self-sufficient, then 
THEY ARE uot admitted by both (parties) ; if the reasons are 

MEANT to be INDIRECT, THEN THERE IS NOTHING TO ANNUL 
THE CONTRARY CONCLUSION.— (304) 

COMMENTARY 

The reason that has been put forward,—is it meant to prove the conclu¬ 
sion directly or indirectly (per Reductio ad dbsurdum) ?—^If directly^ then the 
Reason adduced is ‘ not admitted * by either one or the other of 
the two parties; for instance, the ‘ prodncibility * of things that the 
Buddhist admits is in the form of the production of something that 
did not exist before,—similarly, the ‘ perishability ’ of things that the 
Buddliist admits is of the nature of complete destruction,—while such is 
not the * prodncibility ’ or * perishability ’ that is admitted by you, the 
Sdnkhya ; as you regard them as being of the nature of ‘ appearance ’ and 
‘ disappearance * respectively; and the form in which you admit those is 
not the one that is admitted by the Buddhist; hence the reason comes to bo 
* not admitted ’ by either one or the other party. The mere admission of the 
verbal expression does not prove the admission of the Reason ; the admission 
of a fact is proved by a fact, as it is only a fact that can bo the cause. Tliis 
has been thus declared—‘ Tn the case of such fallacies as Falsity and the like» 
even though the verbal expression may be quite correct, the Reason may 
be regarded as fallacious, as it is only a fact that can prove a fact.* 

If it be held that the Reason adduced is meant to prove the conclusion 
indirectly; even so, inasmuch as no reason has been adduced which would annul 
(and make impossible) a conclusion contrary to the one intended, the two 
reasons adduced must bo regarded as ‘inconclusive*. What is there, for 
instance, to obstruct the notion that ‘ prodncibility * and ‘ perishability * belong 
to Sentience^ 

As for the assumption of the Sdnkhya in the following Kdrika —“ As the 
insentient milk flows out for the growth of the Calf, so does Primordial 
Matter act towards the liberation of the Spirit ” (Sdnkhya-Kdrikd, 57),—this 
is not a sound assumption at all ; because it is not independently by itstdf 
that the Milk flows for the Calf*s growth ; what happens is that the milk 
is produced by particular causes fimctioning occasionally; and when produced, 
the milk becomes the means of the calf’s growth ; and it is in this sense that 
it is said that ‘ even the insentient thing acts ’. No such activity however 
is possible for Primordial Matter; because, inasmuch as Primordial 
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Matter is eternal, and there can be no other cause except itself,—it cannot 
be right to regard its Potency as only occasionally active, on account of being 
dependent upon certain causes operating only occasionally. Nor can it be 
right to regard the said Potency of Primordial Matter to be inherent in it; 
for, if that were so, then as the Cause in its perfect form would be always 
present, the entire purpose of all men, in the form ‘ prosperi ty ’ and ‘ highest 
good *, would bo brought about all at once.—(304) 


It might be argued that—“ There may be non-difference between Cosmic 
Intellect and Sentience; even so the fact of its being Spirit remains iindonied ”— 
The answer to this is given in the following— 


TEXTS (305-306). 

There is no harm done to us by the mkre application of the term 
‘ Spirit * to Sentience ; what we assert is that its eternality 
IS difficult to prove ; because the Eye and other 
THINGS serve A FRUITFUL PURPOSE. If Sentience 
were EVERLASTING, THEN ALL SUCH THINGS AS THE 
Eye AND THE REST WOTfLI) BE USELESS ; E.G. THERE 
WOULD BE NO USE FOR THE FUEL IF FiRE 
WERE EVERLASTING.— (305-306) 

COMMENTARY 

What wo deny is not merely the applying of the same ‘ Spirit ’ to Sentience ; 
what wo do deny is the property of ‘ eternality ’ that is imposed upon it.— 
‘Why ? ’—Because such things as tlio Eye, the Light, the Mind and the like servo 
a fruitful purpose. Otherwise, if Sentience wore everlasting -eternal—then 
the Eye and tlie rest would be entirely useless ; as the only ])urpose served by 
these is the bringing about of Sentience (Cognition); and there can be no bring¬ 
ing about of what is eternal.—An example is cited.- There would he etc,; 

—i.e. if fire were everlasting, then people would not fetch fuel for the lighting 
of fire. 

From all this it follows that Sentience cannot be Eternal. (306-306) 


Another argiunent put forward by the Sdnkhya (in KdriJcd 17) is that 
** all composite things are found to bo for another’s use”.—The author pro¬ 
ceeds to examine who this ‘ another ’ is :— 
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TEXTS (307^310). 

The fact op the Eye bto. bbinq fob ‘ ahothbb’s use * is asserted 
(by the Sdnkhya), on the geotjnd of their being ‘ oompositb 
things like the Bed, Seat and such things.— If it is 
meant by this to prove that they serve the purpose of 
something else which is capable of having additional 
properties produced in it,—^THEN WHAT IS SOUGHT TO BE 
proved is ALREADY ADMITTED ; INASMUCH AS THE SAID EYE 
etc. ARB ADMITTED BY US TO BE HELPFUL TO COGNITION. 
On THE OTHER HAND, IF IT IS MEANT TO PROVE THAT THEY ARB 
HELPFUL TO SOMETHING THAT IS Unmodifiable ,— THEN THE REASONING 
IS OPEN TO THE FALLACY OF THE CORROBORATIVE INSTANCE 
BEING DEVOID OF THE PrOBANDUM ; AS THE THINGS CITED AS 
THE INSTANCE ARE ALSO HELPFUL ONLY TO WHAT IS MOBILE 

(perishable).—Lastly, if what is meant to be proved is 
MERELY THE VAGUE GENERAL FACT OF THEIR BEING HELPFUL TO 
‘ ANOTHER ’,—EVEN SO, THE REASON WOULD BE SUPERFLUOUS ; AS 
THEY ARE ALREADY ADMITTED TO BE HELPFUL TO THE MiND.— 

(307-310) 

COMMENTARY 

The ‘ another * that is meant,—(a) is it one capable of having additional 
properties produced in it ?—or (6) one incapable of having such additional 
properties produced, and hence unmodifiahle ?—or (c) what is meant to 
be proved is the mere vague fact of ‘ being for another’s purpose 
which is pleasing enough so long as it is not examined ?—These are the three 
alternatives possible. 

Under the first alternative (a), the reasoning proves what is already 
admitted; as we also admit that the Eye etc. are helpful to Cognition; 
as is clear from the statement that ‘ That Cognition which originates from the 
Eye and the Colours is Visual Perception, and that Cognition which 
originates from the whole body and the touchable tilings is Bodily 
(Tactile) perception' 

Under the second alternative (6), the Reason is ’ contradictory this 
is what is shown in the text 309. If the Eye, etc, are meant to be proved 
as helpful to something that is unmodifiahle (eternal), then as the Reason 
is found, in the instance cited, to be concomitant with the contrary of the 
Probandum, it becomes ‘ Contradictory ’; because the Bed and other things 
(cited as instances) are actually found to be helpful to what is mobile, i.e., 
non-eternal; in as much as it is impossible to add to the properties of what 
is unmodifiahle, 

(c) Lastly if these alternatives are excluded, and what is meant to be 
proved is merely the vague general fact of ‘ being for another’s purpose 
even so it would be proving what is already admitted; as the Eye and the 
rest are actually admitted (by us) to be helpful to the Mind. If the Mind 
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also is inoluded in the Probandum (along with the Eye etc.), as held by the 
Naiydyikaa, even so, what you desire is not proved; as you do not hold the 
Spirit to be other than the Mind. Nor does the argument prove what is wanted 
by the Naiydyikas; because it is already admitted that the Eye and the 
rest are ‘ for another’s purpose in the sense that they are helpful to one 
another; specially as the notion of ‘ another ’ is purely relative, like the notion 
of ‘ near and far *. 

Then again, the ‘ composite character ’ that is assumed in the Mind 
is actually there, inasmuch as it takes in the help rendered by several causes ; 
and to this extent your reason w'ould be ‘unproven’ also (if the Mind also 
is included among ‘ the Eye and the rest ’).—(307-310) 


End of the Examination of the Sahkhya Doctrine of ‘ Soul *. 



CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (D). 

The Doctrine of ‘ Soul ’ according to the Digamhara Jainas. 

COMMENTARY 

The Author now proceeds to refute the ‘ soul ’ postulated by the Dig- 
ambara (Jaina):— 

TEXT (311). 

The Jainas, like the Mlmdmsalcas, assert that the Person (Soul) 

IS characterised by ‘ Sentience ’; that, in the form 
OF ‘ Substance it is inclusive, and in the form of 
‘ Successive Factors it is exclusive. -(311) 

COMMENTARY 

‘ Jainas i.e., the Digamharas. —They assert as follows :—“ The Soul 
is characterised by Sentience only; and in the form of Substance, it remains the 
same under all states, and as such is * inclusive ’ (comprehensive) in its nature ; 
while in the form of successive factors, being distinct with each state, it is 
‘ exclusive ’ in its nature. Tliis two-fold character of the Soul is cognised 
by direct Perception, and hence does not starul in need of being proved by 
other proofs. Thus that ‘ Sentience ’ which is found to continue to exist 
through all the states, even though those states are diverse, in the forms of 
Pleasure and the rest, —is ‘substance’ ; while the ‘ successive factors ’ con¬ 
sist of the diverse states which appear one after the other ; and all these 
are distinctly perceived ”. 

Such is the view of the other party (the Digamhara Jainas). —(311) 

The refutation of this view proceeds with the following— 


TEXT (312). 

Under this view also, if the unmodified Substance is connected 
WITH the Successive Factors, then there is no difference 
(change) in IT, AND, IN THAT CASE, IT COULD NOT BE 
LIABLE TO MODIFICATION.— (312) 

COMMENTARY 


There are two opinions possible:—(a) The Substance that exists in the 
form of Sentience may be connected with the ‘ successive factors in its un- 
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modified form, i.e., without renouncing its previous character of ‘ Sentience *, 
or (6) it is connected with the ‘successive factors’, in its modified form, i.e., 
in a form in which the previous character has been abandoned. If tliis 
latter view be accepted, then there is disappearance of the ‘ etornality ’ 
(of the Soul); as under this view, there would be no single entity existing 
throughout the series of successive factors. If the former view be accepted 
—that it is connected in its unmodified form,—then there is no difference, i.e., 
change, as between the preceding and succeeding states ; so that the senti¬ 
ence would not he liable to modification; i.e., it has to be regarded as unmodi- 
fiable ; as ‘ modification is of the nature of ‘ change ’, becoming sometliing 
else. And yet it is held to bo modifiable. The argument may be for¬ 
mulated as follows:—When a thing cannot be differentiated between its 
preceding and succeeding states, it cannot be regarded as modifiable; o.g. 
the Akdsha ; Sentience is not differentiated at all in any state; so that 
the wider character being absent (the narrower one must bo denied).—(312) 


In the following texts, it is urged from the standpoint of the Jaina 
that the reason just put forward is ‘ unproven *, ‘ not admitted ’ :— 


TEXTS (313-316). 

“ When Sentience is spoken of as ’ one it is with reference to 
Space, Time and Nature ; when it is spoken of as ‘ dif¬ 
ferent IT is with reference to Number, Characteristic, 
Name and Function.—^When we speak of the ‘Jar’ (Singular) 
AND ITS ‘Colour and the rest’ (Plural), there is difference of 
‘Number’ and ‘Name’; there is also difference of ‘nature’, 
inasmuch as ‘ INCLUSIVENBSS ’ (COMPREHENSIVENESS) IS THE 
NATURE OF THE substance Jar, while ‘ exclusiveness ’ (distri- 
BUTPVENESS) IS THE NATURE OF THE Succcssive Factors in the 
FORM OF Colour and the rest ; and there is difference also of 
‘ FUNCTION ’ ; INASMUCH AS THE PURPOSES SERVED BY THE TWO 
ARE DIFFERENT.—SIMILARLY BETWEEN THE ‘ SUBSTANCE ’ AND THE 

‘ Successive Factors ’.—Thus Substance is not absolutely 
undifferentiated, as it does become differentiated in the 
FORM OF the Successive Factors.'' — (313-315) 

COMMENTARY 

If the Substance were absolutely different from the successive factors, 
then no differentiation in it would be possible; because, on the ground of 
their non-difference regarding place, time and nature, the two are held to 
be one and the same; as a matter of fact, however, the two are different as 
regards number and other factors; for instance, the difference regarding 
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ntmber is that while the substance is one, the successive factors are many; that is, 
the Substance is characterized by the number ‘ one *, while the Successive 
Factors —Pleasure and the rest—are characterized by the number * many * ; 
the nature of the two also is different: inasmuch as the Substance is ‘ com¬ 
prehensive ’ in nature, while the Successive Factors are ‘ distributive * (ex¬ 
clusive). The term ‘ sanjfid ’ stands for Name ; and ‘ artha ’ for action^ 
function. This has been thus stated:—‘ Between the qualified and the 
qualification, there is non-difference^ due to non-difference in their place, 
time and nature, but there is difference due to difference in their number, 
name, nature and function, as is found between the Jar and its Colour and 
other properties ’ ; that is, between the Jar and its Colour, etc., there is non- 
difference regarding place, etc., wliile the Jar is different from Colour etc., 
regarding number, etc. ; e.g. the Jar is one while its properties. Colour and 
the rest, are 7nnay, There is difference in their name also : while the one 
is named ‘ Jar ’, the other is named ‘ Colour and the rest There is differ¬ 
ence regarding their nature also: while the Substance, in the shape of the Jar, 
etc., is comprehensive in its nature, the Successive Factors, Colour 
etc., are distributive. There is difference in their function also : the Jar 
serves the purpose of containing watery while Colour and the rest serve the 
purpose of lending colour to the cloth and so forth. 

What has been said above (regarding the Jar and Colour etc.) should be 
understood to hold respecting the substance ‘ Soul ’ wliich is of the nature 
of ‘ Sentience ’ and the Successive Factors^ ‘ Pleasure, Pain and the rest *. In 
this case, the difference of ‘ function * should be understood as follows: 
The function performed by Sentience is the ‘ apprehension of things *, 
while that performed by Pleasure, Pain, etc. is happiness, unhappiness, and 
the like. This is what is shown by the Text, in the words ‘ Rupadayal}^ , , , 
saihkhydsarijfidvibhMitd ’ ; the latter term is to be constrxied with the term 
‘ dravyaparydyayoh * appearing later on (under text 316); the various terms in 
the second lino of Text 314 are to be construed along with their respective 
correlates ; the construction being ‘ Kdryabhida * ‘ difference of purpose * 
constitutes the * difference of functions ’, and ‘ anuvftti , . . vydvftti ’, ‘ Compre¬ 
hensiveness and Distributiveness * constitute the ‘ difference of nature*. One 
sentence ends with the word ‘ dravyaparydyayoh * ‘ similarly between the 
substance and the successive factors' (in lino 1 of text 316); and another sen¬ 
tence begins with the terms ‘ Evam naikdntina, ’ 

‘ Thus the Substance^ etc, ’, this sums up the fallacy of being ‘ improven * 
in the Reason (put forward by the Buddhist as against the Jaina), What is 
meant is that, as shown above, the Substance is not absolutely undifferentiated; 
as a matter of fact, it becomes differentiated through the diversity in the 
forms of the Successive Factors ; and thus Substance not being absolutely 
different from the Successive Factors, the reason put forward (by the 
Buddhist, in Text 312) ‘ because there is no difference * lis ‘ improven *, ‘ not 
(313-316) 


The answer to the above argument of the Jaina is provided in the 
following— 
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TEXT (316). 

‘ One-nbss ' (Sameness, Identity) consists in non-difference of nature 

WERE there if THIS ‘ ONE-NBSS * (BETWEEN TWO THINGS), 

THEN * DIFFERENCE ’ (BETWEEN THEM) WOULD BE HARD TO 
PROVE IN ANY WAY ; AS IN THE CASE OF THE FORMS OF 
THE SUCCESSIVB FACTORS THEMSELVES.— (316) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even admitting that there is non-difference between the ‘ Substance * 
and the ‘ Successive Factors \—such being the case, the ‘ non-difference ’ 
should be absolute ; how then could there be ‘ difference * between them, which 
is the contradictory of ‘ non-difference ’ ? It cannot be right to affirm and deny 
a thing,—affirmation and denial being mutually contradictory. For instance, 
when two tilings are spoken of as ‘ one what is meant is that there is ‘ non¬ 
difference in their nature (character)*,—^this ‘ non-difference * being inseparable 
from ‘ negation of difference * ; and when there is such ‘ non-difference of 
character ’ (between the ‘ substance * and the ‘ successive factors ’), how 
could there be, at the same time, ‘ difference *, which is the negation of ‘ non¬ 
difference * ? Tliis argument may be formulated as follows:—In a case 
where there is non-difference between two things, there can be no room for 
difference, which is the contradictory of ‘ non-difference *; e.g. as is found 
in the case of the same ‘ successive factors ’ and the ‘ substance in regard 
to the speciffo individuality of each, where there is non-difference of character ; 
and between ‘ substance * and ‘ successive factors *, non-difforencei is clearly 
present (hence there is perception of what is contrary to the Probandum, 
i.e. difference).—(316) 

Thus in reality, there being non-difference between ‘ Substance ’ and the 
‘ Successive Factors ’, there cannot be any difference between them as regards 
their ‘ characteristics ’ also ; tliis is what is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (317-318). 

The ‘ Onb-ness ’ thus between ‘ Substance ’ and the ‘ Successive 
Factors ’ being not-figurative (i.e. Real), the ‘ Substance ’ 
ALSO SHOULD BE distributive (Exclusive), like the forms 
OF THE ‘ Successive Factors ’; or those * Successive 
Factors ^ themselves should be comprehensive 

IN their OHABAOTER, LIKE THE ‘ SUBSTANCE 
BECAUSE THE ONE-NBSS OF THESE WITH 

‘ Substance " is duly estabushbd. 

-(317-318) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a thing is non-different from another thing which is ‘ exclusive * 
in its nature, the former also must be exclusive ; as for example, the forms 
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of the Successive Factors themselves ;—^and Substance is non-different from 
the Successive Factors, which are exclusive ; so that there is a natural reason 
(for the Substance also being exclusive ),—Or (the argument may be stated in 
another fonn)—When a thing is non-different from another which is inclusive in 
cliaracter, the former also must be inclusive ; e.g. the form of the ‘ Substance 
and the ‘ Successive Factors * in the form of Pleasure, etc. are non-different 
from the ‘ Substance ’ which is inclusive ; hence this is a natural reason (for 
regarding these as inclusive). If this were not so, then as the fate befalling 
them would be different, the two would have to be regarded as different. 

There is also an argimiont which annuls the contrary of the conclusion, 
in the form that—“if things possessed of contradictory properties would 
bo regarded as one, there would be an end to all business.”—(317-318) 


TEXT (319). 

From all this it follows that there is no such lasting ‘ Substance ’ 
AS THE ‘ Soul ’ and the like ; because they are not different 
FROM THE ‘ Successive Factors —like the form 
OF THE ‘ Successive Factors ’ themselves.— (319) 

COMMENTARY. 

The plrrase ‘ and the like ’ is meant to include the Jar, Orains and other 
things.—(319) 

The following text sets forth the upshot of the second, ‘ indirect ’, 
proof ;— 


TEXT (320). 

None of the ‘ Successive Factors ’ also can be beset with ‘ appear¬ 
ance AND disappearance —BECAUSE THEY ARK NON- 
DIFFERENT FROM * Substance —^like the permanent 
FORM OF the ‘ Substance. ’— (320) 

COMMENTARY. 

The text has added the clause * like the permanent form of the Sub¬ 
stance * in view of the argument that “ Inasmuch as Substance also is held 
to bo beset with appearance and disappearance, there can be no absence 
of the Probandum in the Reason ”. The compound ‘ niyatdtma ’ is to be 
taken as a Karmadhdraya, the meaning being ‘ the eternal form—nature- 
in tlie shape of Substance and so forth ’.—(320) 

The following Text clinches the argument:— 
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TEXT (321). 

For this reason it should be admitted, either that there is 

ABSOLUTE DESTRUCTION OF ALL, OR THAT ALL IS PERMANENT 

(eternal) ; excluaiveneaa and incluaiveneaa could not 
EXIST IN ANY SINGLE THING. —(321) 

COMMENTARY. 

Any such comprehensive entity as ‘ substance cannot be accepted, 
not only because it is nori-different in nature from the ‘ successive factors 
but also for the following reason (shown in the next text), it is not perceived 
apart from the ‘ successive factors * even when the conditions of its per¬ 
ception are present, and hence it should be treated as ‘ non-existent *. This 
is what is explained in the following— 

TEXT (322). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THERE IS NO PERCEPTION OF ‘ SuBSTANCE WHICH 
SHOULD BE PERCEPTIBLE, AS SOMETHING PERMEATING THROUGH 
(AND COMPREHENSIVE OF) THE ‘ SUCCESSIVE FACTORS 
—HENCE IT CANNOT BE REGARDED AS EXISTING, 

—^LiKE THE ‘ Sky-lotus \—( 322 ) 

OOMMPINTARY. 

This shows that the statement tliat “ The Soul, in the form of Substance, 
is permeating tlirough the ‘ Successive Factors *, is apprehended by perception 
itself ” is not true; because as a matter of fact, no such substance as ‘ Soul ’ 
is perceived to appear, in that comprehensive (all-embracing) form, in any 
such Cognition as is admitted (by all parties) to be ‘ Sense-perception ’.—(322) 

Qiieation .—“If it is so,—i.e., if there is no such substance as ‘Soul’, 
apart from the ‘ Successive Factors —^how do the distinctions of Number 
etc. come about ? ” 

The Answer is provided in the following— 

TEXT (323). 

In fact, Things are capable of diverse fruitful actions ;—they 

ARE CAUSES OF THE NOTIONS OF ‘ SIMILARITY ’ AND THE REST; 

—AND THEY ABE AMENABLE TO CONVENTIONAL VERBAL 
EXPRESSIONS CONNOTING SUCH THINGS.— (323) 

COMMENTARY. 

The * fruitful actions *,—of the ‘ successive factors *, Colour etc.,—^are 
‘ diverse ’—of various kinds—distinguished as similar and dissimilar ;—^the 
14 
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‘ similar * actions are the Holding of water and the like, and the ‘ dissimilar * 
actions are the colouring of cloth, the bringing about of visual perception and 
the like;—of these actions, the ‘ Successive Factors ’ are capable. Thus is 
the compound to be analysed. As regards the ‘ similar action *, all the 
‘ Successive Factors * are used simultaneously; hence in order to indicate 
their common causal efficiency,—even though there is no common identical 
Substance permeating through them, and even though they are different 
from each other, yet—they are spoken of by means of the single term * Jar *, 
as being one in number; and when it is intended to indicate the dissimilar 
specific actions of each of the ‘ Successive Factors ’, they are spoken of by 
means of words expressive of the plural number ;—it is in this way that the 
diversity in numher, as also diversity in action (purpose) is explained. 

“ How then is there diversity of characteristics ? ** 

They are causes of the notions, etc. etc. —The things. Jar e.g., become 
* causes of notions of similarity ’, when under all conditions, of baked, un¬ 
baked, etc., they are conceived of as ‘Jar * and * Jar * only,—^being apprehen¬ 
ded as objects of indeterminate cognitions;—^as even though they are destroyed 
every moment, they axe produced at each succeeding moment as particular 
things, but of similar shape. But when they become produced in the different 
colovirs of dark, red, and the like, they become ‘ causes of notions of dis¬ 
similarity *. Thus even in the absence of any simple comprehensive entity 
permeating through them, the things become the causes (basis) of notions of 
similarity and dissimilarity, and thereby come to be regarded as * comprehen¬ 
sive * and ‘ exclusive * in character; and thus the diversity of character 
becomes established. 

The term ‘ ddi * in the compound ‘ tulyddi ’ is meant to include the 
‘ atvlya \ ‘ notions of dissimilarity 

“ To what then is the diversity in Name due ? ** 

' They are amenable etc.* — ^Such things*, —^i.o. things like Colour, which 
are capable of diverse fruitful anions and are causes of notions of similarity and 
dissimilarity ; such things form the ‘ object ’—connotation—of such conven¬ 
tional verbal expressions as ‘ Jar ’ and ‘ Colour ’ etc.; and the said things 
are amenable to such verbal expressions {names). —(323) 

Thus what is proved by Perception is the fact that things are without 
‘ Soul *,—this is what, by way of recapitulation, is pointed out in the 
following— 

TEXT (324). 

In fact, it is only the ‘ Successive Factors ’ that are cognised 
AS characterised by ‘ appearance and disappearance ’; 

HENCE PURE ‘ SoULLESSNESS ’ BECOMES CLEARLY 
ESTABLISHED. 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Successive Factors * —i.e. Colour etc., as also Pain etc. as felt in their 
own nature;—‘ only * —^i.e. without any one ‘ substance ’ non-different from 
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them :—because for an eternal entity, any fruitful action, either simultaneous 
or consecutive, is incompatible. In fact, fruitful action in the case of things 
is possible only when they are liable to * appearance and disappearance *. 
Thus, through Inference also, it becomes established that those things which 
are capable of fruitful action are ‘ without Soul *, tliis being indicated by their 
mere exiatence, —(324) 

Against what the Buddhist has said imder Text 322 above, the author an¬ 
ticipates the following objection from the opponent’s (Jaina^a) standpoint;— 

TEXT (325). 

It might be urged that —‘‘ what exists is the mixed form of the 
‘ Substance ’ and the ‘ Successive Factors —because it 

IS HELD TO BE DUAL IN FORM, BUT IMPARTITE,—^LIKE 

Narasimha ."'— (325) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Mixed * —^joined together ; that is why the form of the ‘ Substance *, 
though existent, is not perceived:—The next sentence explains the reason 
for its being thus ‘mixed* in character: Because it is held to be etc., —^i.e. 
because the Soul and other tilings, though dual in form, are held to be tm- 
partite,—like Naraaimha; and because the Soul is impartite, therefore it exists 
in the joint dual form, and hence is not perceived separately.—(326) 

That this assertion (of the Jaina) involves self-contradiction is pointed 
out in the following— 

TEXT (326). 

The ASSERTION THAT ' A CERTAIN THING IS OF DUAL FORM ’ CAN BE 

BASED ON THE EXISTENCE OF SEVERAL THINGS,—BECAUSE THE 
TERM ‘ FORM ’ CONNOTES nature. — (326) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the tiling is ‘ impartite ’, then, to speak of it as ‘ of dual form * is a 
contradiction in terms ; because such an assertion can be based only upon 
the existence of several things ; because when a tiling is spoken of as ‘ dvi~ 
rupa ‘ of dual form what is meant is tliat ‘ it has two forms—two natiues * ; 
and one and the same thing cannot have ‘ two natures ’ ; as that would 
deprive it of its one-neaa. What you have proved is only that there are 
two forms or characters, and not that there is a single entity with two forms ; 
and that for the simple reason tliat the characters of being one and being 
many are mutually contradictory and preclusive.—(326) 

As regards Naraaimha, he is one only and is not regarded as of ‘ dual 
form *,—this is pointed out in the following— 
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TEXT (327). 

Namaimha also cannot be one and also of ‘ dual nature ’; as 

He is perceived as such because He is an aggregate of 
MANY atoms.— (327) 

COMMENTARY. 

Wliat is meant by ‘ also * is that it is not only the thing under dispute 
that cannot be ‘ of dual form *. ‘ He *—^i.e. NarasinJia —‘ as such \ tlirough 

the diverse character of the parts of his body, and also through His occupying 
larger space; otherwise He would not appear as He does. If even a small 
part—of the size of the fly’s leg—of His body were concealed, He would be 
hidden to that extent. 

This same argument also sets aside the fact of His being of the Colour of 
the Emerald. 

All this we are going to explain in detail under the chapter on ‘ The 
RefiUation of the Composite Whole 


End of Chapter on the Jalna ‘ Doctrine of the Soul ’. 



CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (E). 

The * Advaita ’ Doctrine of the Soul, 

COMMENTARY. 

Others, upholding the Advaita (Monistic) system of Philosophy, who are 
followers of the Upani^ada, postulate the ‘ Soul ’ to be Eternal, One and 
of the nature of Consciousness, which appears in the form of the illusory modi¬ 
fications of Earth etc.—This is the view set forth in the following Texts.— 


TEXT (328). 

Others assert that—The Earth, Fire, Water etc. are the 

ILLUSORY MODIFICATIONS OF ETERNAL CONSCIOUSNESS, AND 
THIS IS WHAT CONSTITUTES THE * SoUL — (328) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is what constitutes the Soul —That is, the Soul is of the nature of 
one Eternal Consciousness of which Earth etc. are illusory modifications. 
—‘ Others ’—i.e. the followers of the Upanisads, —(328) 

Question :—‘What is the j^roof of this ? ’—The answer is given in the 
following— 


TEXT (329). 

“ There is nothing in this world which is endowed with the 
CHARACTER OF apprehensibility ; and all this is held to be 
THE ILLUSORY MODIFICATION OF CONSCIOUSNESS.’’— (329) 

COMMENTARY. 

Apart from Consciousness (Cognition), Earth etc, are not found 
to fulfil the conditions of ‘ apprehensibility —whereby they could appear 
(be perceived) as composites ;—and Atoms do not exist (for the Veddntin) ; 
hence, by implication, it is concluded that Earth etc. are merely so many 
reflections in Consciousness. 

‘ This ’—i.e. Earth and the rest.—(329) 


The above view of the Veddntin is controverted in the following— 
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TEXTS (330-331) 

The error in the view of these philosophers is a slight one,— 

DTTE only to THE ASSERTION OF ETERNAUTY (OF CoGNITION) ; 

AS DIVERSITY IS CLEARLY PERCEIVED IN THE COGNITIONS OF 

C 01 . 01 TR, Sound and other things.—If all these 
COGNITIONS were ONE, THEN, CoLOUR, SoUND, TaSTE 
AND OTHER THINGS WOULD BE COGNISABLE ALL AT 
ONCE ; AS IN AN ETERNAL ENTITY THERE CAN 
BE NO DIFFERENT STATES.— (330-331) 

COMMENTARY. 

* The error is a slight one *;—as they postulate only Cognition (Conscious¬ 
ness, as the only entity), which is quite reasonable. 

“ If that is so, then what is even the ‘ slight error ’ in their view ? ” 

It is dwe to the assertion of ‘ eternality \ 

“ But why should not the acceptance of ‘ eternality ’ bo reasonable ? ” 

Answer—Diversity is clearly perceived etc, etc,; —‘ Eternality ’ connotes 
remaining in the same state always, and * non-eternality * connotes not remain¬ 
ing in the same state always ; and as a matter of fact, the Cognition that mani¬ 
fests (apprehends) Colour, Sound and other things is not found to be in one 
and the same state always ;—actually it appears at one time as manifesting 
Colour and at another time, as manifesting Soimd and other things, in a certain 
order of sequence. Under the circumstances, if all these things, Sound and 
the rest, were manifested by a single Eternal Cognition, then all of them 
would appear (bo Cognised) simultaneously, like the bedspread of variegated 
colours; as the Cognition manifesting them would (ex hypothesi) be always 
there. 

It may bo held that “ the Cognition of Sound and other things are 
different * states * of it appearing one after the other,—so that the apprehen¬ 
sion of Sound etc. could not be simultaneous 

The answer to tliis is—‘ In an Eternal Entity there can he no different 
states^; —because the ‘states’ are not different from the Entity to wliich 
they belong; so tliat the Entity to which the states belong would be liable 
to ‘ production and destruction —appearance and disappearance,—in the 
same way as the States are liable; or, conversely, the states also would bo 
eternal, like the Entity to wliich they belong.—If, on the other hand, the states 
are different from the entity to which they belong, then there can bo no 
idea of the states belonging to this entity ; as tliere is no benefit conferred by 
the one on the other; and this alternative (of the states being different from 
the Cognitions) would also be contrary to the doctrine that the eternal Cogni¬ 
tion is the only one Entity.—(330-331) 

Further, if the Eternal Cognition existed, it could be known either 
through Perception or through Inference; that it cannot be known through 
Perception is shown in the following— 
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TEXT (332). 

Cognition or Consciousness is never apprehended as anything 

DISTINCT from THE COGNITIONS OF CoLOTO AND OTHER THINGS ; 

AND INASMUCH AS THESE LATTER UNDERGO VARIATIONS 
EVERY MOMENT, WHAT REMAINS THEBE THAT COULD 
BE LASTING (PERMANENT, ETERNAL) ?— (332) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, apart from tho Cognitions of Colour etc., wiiich appear 
one after the other, we do not apprehend any lasting Consciousness, eternal 
and one,—whereby it could be held to be known through Perception.— 
Then, inasmuch as it is well known that the Cognitions of Colour and other 
tilings are apprehended one after the other, and are destroyed every moment 
—it has to be explained what remains there that is non-different from those 
Cognitions ? Thus, inasmuch as there is no apprehension of any such 
Cognition, which would be apprehended if it were there,—it cannot but 
be regarded as ‘ non-existent ’. This is what the Text means. 

Nor can it be held that the said Eternal Cognition is known through 
Inference. Because such an Inference would be based either upon the nature 
of tho Cognition itself, or upon that of its effects. It cannot be the former, 
as there is nothing which can prove that such is the nature of the said Eternal 
Cognition; on the contrary, there is Perception itself which precludes any such 
notion. 

Thus the doctrine that ‘ the world is the illusory modification of the 
Eternal Consciousness ’ is not right.—(332) 

Then again, under this doctrine, the notions of ‘ Bondage ’ and 
‘ Liberation ’ are not possible.—This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (333). 

There can be no distinction in Cognition as * wrong ’ and ‘ right * 
—IF THE ‘ Soul ’ consists of a single (eternal) Cognition ; 

HOW THEN CAN THERE BE ANY ‘ BONDAGE ’ AND 
‘ LIBERATION ’ ?— (333) 

COMMENTARY. 

For one who holds the view that—Cognition is in perpetual flux, different 
with different persons, undergoing variations in a series,—the notion of 
‘ Bondage and Liberation ’ is quite reasonable, as being due to the coming 
about of a series of cognitions, wi'ong and right; and tlirough the practice 
of yoga, gradually purer and purer Cognitions coming about, the series of 
impure cognitions cease and the final Aim (of Liberation) is attained; and 
thus the attempt at Liberation becomes fruitful.—For you, on the other hand. 
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the ‘ Soul * is of the nature of one Eternal Cognition ; how then can there be 
any ‘ Bondage ’ and ‘ Liberation * for such a Soul ? Because if the one Cogni^ 
tion is eternally torong, then, as there could be no other state for it, there 
could be no possibility of * Liberation on the other hand, if the one Cognition 
were eternally rights then as it would be always pure, there could be no 
‘ Bondage —As regards our doctrine, the Cognition is held to be defective 
(wrong) or pure (right), in accordance with the varying character of the 
Series (in which it appears), and hence the notion of ‘ Bondage and Liberation * 
is entirely reasonable. This has been thus declared—‘ Cognition is defective 
and free from defects, beset with impurities and free from impurities; if it 
were never impure^ then all embodied beings would be always liberated ; if it 
were never pure, then the attempt to secure Liberation would be fruitless 
•—(333) 

If it be held that ‘ Bondage and Liberation are only assumed, not reaV; — 
then it becomes necessary to explain the basis of tliis assumption. What 
this basis is under the doctrine of ‘ Cognitions being non-eternal * has been 
shown above. Thus the Effort —in the form of the contemplation of Truth, 
—that you put forth for the attaining of the ‘ Ultimate Aim ’ and for passing 
beyond the cycle of Birth and Death, can only load to hitile fatigue.—Tliis 
is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (334-335). 

What could the Mystic set aside or accomplish by the practice 
OF Yoga ? What too is there that could be rejected ? 

As Wrong Cognition also is of the nature of the same 
(eternal Cognition).—^Thb Knowledge of Truth also 

CANNOT BE SOMETHING TO BE BROUGHT ABOUT ; AS, 

BEING OF THE NATURE OF COGNITION, IT IS ALWAYS 
THERE.— So THAT THE ENTIRE Practice of Yoga 
ALSO IS ENTIRELY FRUITLESS.— (334-335) 

COMMENTAKY 

If, by the contemplation of Truth, the Mystic could set aside, or bring 
about, anything, then his Effort ivould be fruitful. As it is however, ho can 
never set aside Wrong Cognition, because it is of the nature of the same, —i.o. 
of the nature of Eternal Cognition, — For the same reason it cannot he rejected ; 
because what is eternal cannot be destructible and hence its rejection is 
impossible.—How can the Yogin accomplish—bring about—the Knowledge 
of Trvlh ? Being of the nature of Eternal Cognition, the Knowledge of Truth 
would bo always there.—Thus the doctrine in question cannot be right.— 
(334-336) 
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SECTION (F). 

The Doctrine of * Soul * according to VatalpuMyas, 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author proceeds to refute the doctrine of ‘ Pudgala ’ (Soid) set up 
by the Vdtslputrlyas. 


TEXT (336). 

Some people who regard themselves as * Baiiddhas * describe the 
Soul BY THE NAME OF ^ Pudgala\ AND DECLARE IT TO BE 
NEITHER THE SAME AS, NOR DIFFERENT FROM—(THE 

Skandhas, Thought-phases).—(336) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Some people —the Vdtsipuinyas, —Though these people regard 
themselves as ‘ Saugatas —sons of Sugata^ Buddha,—yet, under the 
pretended name of ‘ Pudgala they postulate the ‘ Soul *, which cannot be 
said to be either the ‘ same as ’, or ‘ different from *, the ‘ thought-phases *. 
The question arising as to how persons, who admit their being ‘ Sons ’ of the 
Blessed Buddha who has taught the doctirne of ‘ No-Soul ’, have wedded 
themselves to a false view of ‘ Soul ’,—the Author answers it in a joking 
spirit, by the term ‘ who regard themselves as Bauddhas \ 

The character of the ‘ Soul ’ is held to be as follows :—(a) Ho who is the 
doer of the diverse good and bad deeds, (6) the onj oyer of the agreeable and 
disagreeable fruits of liis deeds, and (c) who moves from the point of the 
abandonment of the preceding Thought-pliase to the point of the assiuning 
of another Thought-phase, and is also the Experiencer,—is the Soul. —All 
this is held to be true (by the Vdtsipulrlyas) of their ‘ Pudgala ’ also; the 
only difference is in regard to the name.—(336) 


Question :—What is the reason for regarding the Pudgala as ‘ incapable 
of being spoken of ’ (either as the same as, or as different from, the Thought^ 
phases) ? 

The answer is given in the following— 
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TEXT (337). 


The ‘ PudgcUa ’ cannot be spoken op as ‘ dipperbnt ’ prom the Thought- 
phases, —as in that cash this doctrine would be the same 
AS those of the ‘ Tairthika Philosophers *;—nob can it be 
SPOKEN of as the ‘ SAME ’ (NON-DIFFBRENT) ; AS, IN 
that case, it would have to be regarded as 

‘ MORE THAN ONE ’ (MANY) AND SO FORTH ;— 

HENCE IT IS BEST TO REGARD IT AS ‘ INCAP¬ 
ABLE OF BEING SPOKEN OF ’ (AS 
EITHER THE ONE OR THE 

OTHER).—(337) 


COMMENTARY 

If the Pudgala were held to be different from tho Thought-phases, —then it 
would come to be the view of the ‘ Soul ’ propounded by the Tairthika Philoso- 
phers, —which would moan the acceptance of the doctrine of the Eternal 
‘ Soul *; and it is not possible (as shown above) for the Eternal Soul to be the 
doer and the enjoyer, because it is always undifferentiated, like Akdsha ; and 
the Blessed Lord also has denied tho Eternal Soul; whose words—‘ all 
entities are devoid of the Soul *—would thus become contradicted. 

“ In that case, the Pudgala may be regarded as non-different from the 
Thought-phases 

Nor can it he spoken of as ‘ non-different * from the Thought-phases .— 
If the Thought-phases, Colour and the rest, were tho Pudgala, then, as it would 
be non-different from many Thought-phases, the Pudgala itself would have 
to be regarded as many, —like the varioiis forms of the Thought-phases ; and 
the Pudgala is held to be one ; as has been asserted in tho sentence—* Tho 
Pudgala is one, and is born in the world as one ; and so also the Tathdgata ’. 
—The phrase * and so forth * is meant to include * non-onternality ’ and such 
other characters.—Under tho circumstances, the Pudgala would bo something 
liable to destruction, like the Thought-phases ; which would mean that there 
is * destruction of what has been done ’ [i.e. there would be no accruing of 
tho fruit of one’s deeds to the man, who w’ould be disappearing every moment]; 
and the Blessed Lord has rejected the doctrine of the absolute destruction 
of things.—From all this it follows that the Pudgala is * incapable of being 
spoken of * (eitlier as the same as, or as different from, the Thought- 
pliases).—(337) 

The following Text proceeds to show that like other things, the Pudgala 
also cannot be regarded as existing, because it is incapable of being spoken 
of ; ^this conclusion being deduciblo from your own words ;— 
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TEXT (338). 

These people should be told that (according to what they have 
said), the Pvdgala cannot be regarded as existing in 

REALITY ;—because IT IS INCAPABLE OF BEING SPOKEN 
OF EITHER AS THE SAME OR AS DIFFERENT (FROM 

Thought-phases) ;—^just like the ‘ Sky-lotus ’ 

AND SUCH non-entities.— (338) 

COMMENTARY 

The argument may be formulated as follows :—That wliich is incapable 
of being spoken of either as the same as, or as different from, a thing cannot 
be an entity,—as the sky-lotus ;—and the Piulgal/i is (ex hypothesi) incapable 
of being so spoken of ;—hence the wider character being absent (the narrower 
character must be absent); the corroborative instance per dissimilarity 
is supplied by Feelings etc.—(338) 


Question —‘ How is the invariable concomitance (Premiss) urged here 
arrived at ? ’ 

The answer is provided by the following— 


TEXT (339). 

A THING CANNOT ESCAPE BEING EITHER ‘ SAME AS ^ OR ‘ DIFFERENT 
FROM ANOTHER THING ; IN FACT, IT IS ONLY WHAT IS ENTIRELY 
FORMLESS THAT CAN BE REGARDED AS ‘ INCAPABLE OF 
BEING SO SPOKEN OF — (339) 

COMMENTARY 

A thing cannot escape from being either the same as, or different from 
another thing,—as there is no other third alternative possible. If that 
were not so, then Colour and the rest also would bo ‘ incapable of being spoken 
of * (either as the same as or different from one another).—It is for this 
reason that it is only what, by its very nature, is formless that is regarded as 
‘ incapable of being spoken of *,—not so any Entity.—(339) 

How is that ” ? 

The answer is given in the following— 
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TEXTS (340-342). 

It is only an entity that can be liable to the alternatives of 

BEING ‘ DIFFERENT * OR ‘ NON-DIFFERENT ’ ; HENCE IT IS ONLY IN REGARD 

TO things that are formless (i.B. non-entities) that it can be correct 
NOT to speak of THEM EITHER AS ‘ DIFFERENT ' OR ‘ NON-DIFFERENT ' 

(from one another) ;—^not so in regard to an entity ;—because 
IN the case of the denial ‘ this IS not what that is ,—^like a different 
thing —IT IS difference that is clearly spoken of ;—similarly 
when there is denial ‘ this is NOT what that is not WHAT IS CLEARLY 
spoken of is non-difference (between the two) ; thus it is that an 
ENTITY CAN NEVER ESCAPE FROM BEING EITHER different OR non-differcnt 
from ANOTHER ENTITY.— (340-342) 


COMMENTARY 

As a iiuittor of fact, an Entity alone can be the substratum of difference 
and non-difference ; —never a non-entity ; hence the non-mention of both 
difference and non-difference is possible only in regard to tilings that are 
formlessf —i.e. have no character of their own; such non-mention is not 
right in regard to an Entity ; —such is the construction of the sentence; and 
the reason for this lies in the fact that no third alternative is possible. 

** Why is no third alternative possible ? ” 

Answer:—Because in the case of the denial etc. etc,; —that is, when there 
is the denial, ‘ The Pudgala is not of the nature of Colour and other things 
what is mentioned is the difference of the Ptulgala from Colour and other things; 
because the denial of the fact of one thing being the same as another is invari¬ 
ably concomitant with the affirmation of a different character for the former. 
This argument may be formulated as follows :—When one thing is devoid of 
the character of another thing, it is different from it,—e.g. Colour is different 
from Feeling ; —the entity named ‘ Pudgala * is devoid of the character 
of Coloiu* and the rest; hence this is a reason (for its being regarded as different 
from them) based upon the nature of things.— Similarly where there is denial 
* this is not what that is\ —i.e, the denial of its not being of the same 

character as the other thing,.-what is meant is its non-diffe rence from that 

thing ; because the denial of a real Entity being different from another 
thing is invariably concomitant with the affirmation of its being the same as 
that thing; if it were not so,—and no character is affirmed regarding that thing, 
—then all character being denied of it, it would become a non-entity; because 
a non-entity is characterised by the denial of all character in regard to it. This 
argument may bo formulated as follow’s:—When one tiling is denied the 
character of being something other than another thing, it must be the same as 
this latter,—just as Colour is denied the character of being something different 
from itself;—the Pudgala (according to the opposite party) is denied the 
cliaracter of being something other than Colour and the rest; hence this 
is a reason (for its being regarded as non-different from the latter) based 
upon the nature of things.—Thus we conclude that an Entity cannot escape 
from the alternatives of being different or non-different from another thing ; 
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SO that tho Premiss of our main reason (against the doctrine of the Vdtsi- 
putrlyaa) is fully established.—(340-342) 

It has thus been proved that, under tho theory of its being ‘ incapable 
of being spoken of the Piidgala can have an existence only in imagination. 
Tho author now proceeds to clinch the argument by showing that if the Pvdgala 
is regarded as an entity, it cannot be right to regard it as ‘ incapable of being 
spoken of *; otherwise the conclusion would be contrary to your own asser¬ 
tion— 

TEXT (343). 

Your words that “ the Pvdgala is not different from the Thought- 
phases ’ ARE A CLEAR ASSERTION OF ITS noudifference ; WHILE 
THE WORDS ‘ THE Thought-phase is not the Pvdgala ’ 
CLEARLY ASSERTS ITS difference, — (343) 

COMMENTARY 

Further, when you assert that * the Piulgala is incapable of being spoken 
of you loudly proclaim quite clearly that the Pvdgala is different from 
the Thought-phases, This is what is pointed out in the following— 

TEXT (344). 

The presence of contrary properties is spoken of as constituting 

‘ DIFFERENCE ’ AMONG ENTITIES ; IS THERE NO SUCH ‘ DIFFERENCE * 
BETWEEN THE Pvdgala and the Thought-phases ?— (344) 

COMMP]NTARY 

This argiunont may bo formulated as follows :—^Where two things are 
possessed of properties that are mutually exclusive, they must be differerU 
from one another,—e.g. between Colour and Feeling, tho former being 
endowed with material shape and the latter being devoid of material shape ;— 
Pvdgala and Thought-phase are (according to you) possessed by such mutually 
exclusive properties as ‘ capable of being spoken of * and ‘ incapable of 
being spoken of hence this is a natural reason (for regarding the two as 
different). —(344) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the reason here put forward 
is not ‘ unproven ’;— 

TEXT (345). 

For INSTANCE, THE Pvdgola is said to be ‘ incapable of being spoken 
OF ’ AS different OR NON-DIFFERENT FROM FeELING AND THE 
REST, WHILE COLOUR, NAME AND OTHER THINGS ARE 
SAID TO BE ‘ capable of being spoken of ’ as 
DIFFERENT FROM THEM.— (345) 

COMMENTARY 

That is to say, the Pvdgala is said to be ‘ incapable of being spoken of ’ 
as different or non-different from Feeling, Name and the rest; while Colour, 
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Name, and the rest are spoken of as quite * capable of being spoken of 
as different from each other ; so that our Reason is not * unproven *.—(346) 

The following Text shows another reason why the presence of contra* 
dictory properties in the two (Pudgala and Colour, etc, ) must be admitted :— 


TEXT (346). 

The * CoLOTTR-PHASB ’ AND THE REST ARB HELD TO BE ‘ CAPABLE OF 
BEING SPOKEN OF * AS ‘ NON-ETERNAL * ; WHILE THE Pvdgola IS 
NOT SO ; SO THAT THERE IS A CLEAR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE TWO.—(346) 

COMMENTARY 

The assertion that ‘ all impressions are non-eternal * shows that Colour 
and the rest are quite ‘ capable of being spoken of * as ‘ non-eternal while 
the Pudgala is not held to be so ‘ capable of being spoken of * as ‘ non-eternal 
on the ground that it is entirely ‘ incapable of being spoken of * (as anything 
at all). 

Nor is our Reason ‘ inconclusive *; because all idea of ‘ difference * is 
based upon the said fact (of the presence of contradictory properties); if 
it were not so, then the whole Universe would be a single Entity; which 
would mean the possibility of all things being produced and destroyed 
simultaneously.—(346) 

The Pudgala is a non-entity, not only on account of its being ‘ incapable 
of being spoken of as different or non-different from Colour etc.*, as explained 
above,—^butitisanon-ontity for the following reason also, on account of its 
being ‘ incapable of being spoken of as non~eterml —this is what is explained 
in the following— 


TEXT (347). 

Capacity for effective action is the differentia of the Existence 
(OF A thing) ; and such Capacity is restricted to 
momentary entities only ; hence if anything is 
‘ INCAPABLE OF BEING SPOKEN OF (AS momentary) *, IT 
CANNOT BE AN existcnt ENTITY.— (347) 

COMMENTARY 

What characterises ‘ Existence *, the nature of an * Entity,* is Capacity 
for effective action ;—as a matter of fact, a non-erUity is characterised by the 
absence of all Capacity ; which implies that Capacity for effective action. 
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is the only characteristic of an Entity. This Capacity is restricted to momentary 
Entities only ;—that is, it is invariably concomitant with momentariness ; 
specially as any effective action would be impossible for an Eternal Entity, 
whose activities could not be either successive or simultaneous. So that, if 
the Pwlgala is ‘incapable of being spoken of as momentary \—then it 
cannot have the nature of an ‘ Entity as the more extensive character 
of ‘ momentariness ’ is absent in it;—just as the absence of the cliaracter of 
‘ Tree * means the absence of the character of the ‘ Shimshapd * (a particular 
tree). This is what has been thus declared :—‘ That which is incapable of 
being spoken of as non-eternal cannot be the cause of anything.* 

The following might be urged :—‘‘ If the Pvdgala were eternal^ then 
Effective Activity would be incompatible as, being neither successive nor 
simultaneous;—^but as a matter of fact, it is as ‘ incapable of being spoken 
of * as non-eternal as it is of being spoken of as eternal; so that effective action 
cannot be incompatible with it.** 

This is not right; there can be no entity with a specific individuality 
which is devoid of both these characters (of eternality and non-eternality) ; 
asl ‘ eternal ’ and ‘ non-eternal ’ are mutually exclusive (and contradictory) 
terms ; so that in any entity, the absence or presence of one of these must 
mean the presence or absence (respectively) of the other. 

We are not objecting to the application of the term ‘ incapable of being 
spoken of *, to the Pvdgala ; because the applying of names to things depends 
entirely upon the wish of the speaker, and as such, cannot be objected to by 
anyone. What we are doing however is to examine the nature of 
the ‘ Entity —^is this nature always present in the tiling called ‘ Pvdgala 
or not ? If it is present, then the tiling must be eternaly because 
‘ eternality ’ consists in nothing else except that character which is always 
present and is never destroyed ;—and it is only a thing having this 
character that is called ‘ Eternal as has been declared in the words—‘ The 
learned call that thing Eternal which, in its own form, is never destroyed *.— 
If, on the other hand, the other view bo held, that the said nature is not 
always present in the Pndgakiy —^then the Pudgala must bo non-eternal: 
as the only characteristic of the non-eternal thing is that it should not be 
lasting (permanent).—^Thus then there being no other alternative apart 
from being ‘ momentary ’ (non-eternal) or ‘ non-momentary ’ (eternal), — 
and effective activity—either successive or simultaneous—being incompatible 
for the non-momentary (Eternal) Entity, the Existence of a thing must be 
invariably concomitant with ‘ momentariness *; so that if ‘ momentariness ’ 
is absent in the Pudgala, ‘ Existence ’ also must be absent,—and it becomes 
established that it is non-existent, —(347) 


Says the Jaina :—“ If it is so, and if the Pudgala does not exist at all,— 
then how is it that the Blessed Lord (Buddha) when asked—as to whether 
the Living Entity is this and the Body is that, —the Living Entity being differ¬ 
ent from the Body, —said ‘ tliis has not been explained * ?—^Why did he not 
say straight away’that there is no such thing as the Living Entity (Soul) ? ** 
This is answered in the following— 
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TEXT (348) 

Great men have successfully explained all those cases where 

THERE IS CONFLICT BETWEEN ‘ SCRIPTURE * AND THE REAL STATE 
OF THINGS. IN FACT THE DIVERSE TEACHINGS OP THE 

Merciful One are for the purpose of rebutting 
‘ Unbelief * {Ndatikya ).— (348) 

COMMENTARY 

If there were such an object as the ‘ Pudgala then alone could it have 
deserved an explanation as to whether it is different or non-different (like 
other things); as a matter of fact, however, the object itself has not been 
proved ; how then could its character bo explained ? An absolute non-entity, 
as the ‘ Hare’s horn ’ can have no sharpness or other properties, which could be 
explained. Hence wlxilo propounding the notion that the Pudgala has only 
an ideal (imaginary) existence, the Blessed I.iord said ‘ it has not been ex" 
plained 

He did not declare straight away that ‘ it does not exist ’, because 
the question had not been asked about the natine of the object itself [the 
question having been only about its difference or non-difference from 
the Body], 

Or it may bo tluit, even though the tiling had a merely ‘ ideal ’ existence, 
He wished to avoid the extreme view that ‘ it does not exist —in considera¬ 
tion of the welfare of such disciides as were not yet fit for receving the extreme 
Doctrine of the ‘ Void ’ (Nihilism), He did not say that ‘ the Soul or Pudgala 
does not exist.*—^It has been thus declared : Noting the difference between 
the Tusker and the Tusk, and the destruction of Actions, the Jinas propound 
the Dhartna, —on the analogy of the Tigress’ Cub (?).’—In this way have 
Vasubandhu and other teachers succeeded in disclosing the real import 
of the teachings in such works as the Koshaparamdrthasaptati and the rest; 
hence it should bo learnt from those works. In the present context the 
details are not written down for fear of becoming too prohx. 

“ If that is so *’—says the opponent—“ how do you construe the assertion 
that ‘ there is existence which proves it ’ ? ” 

The answer is—‘ For the purpose of rebuUing unbelief etc. etc.' —There are 
divine teachings of the Mercihil One wliich speak of ‘ sattva * and ‘ astitva ’ 
(Existence),— which are not incompatible (with the Buddhist doctrine);— 
tliis has to be taken as understood. The ‘ mental series ’ in which the ‘ idea 
of existence * appears,—^it is with reference to the non-cessation (continuity) 
of that series, that the Blessed Lord lias said ‘ there is existence If he had 
not done so, then there would be an idea that oven those ‘ Impressions * 
do not exist in the cause-effect-chain of whose ‘ moments ’ there has been no 
break,—which would mean that things of the ‘ other world ’ do not exist,— 
and this would demolish the whole idea of the * other world and the disciples 
would become inclined to ‘ imbelief [The form ‘ Ndstikya ’ here is used 
in the old sense of the idea that there is no such thing as the ‘ Soul * or the 
‘ other world.*]—(348) 
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The following argument has been urged by the opponent :—“ It has been 
declared by the Blessed Lord as follows—‘ O Bhikkhua^ I am describing to 
you the Burden, the Taking up of the Burden, the Throwing up of the Burden 
and the Bearer of the Burden ; the term ‘ burden * stands for the five consti* 
tuent thought-phases, the ‘taking up of the Burden ’ for satisfaction (pleasure), 
the ‘ throwing up of the Burden * for Liberation, and the ‘ Bearer of the 
Burden * for the Pudgalaa —^Now, how do you explain this ? Certainly 
the ‘ Bearer of the Burden * cannot be the same as the ‘ Burden * itself.” 

The answer to this is supplied by the following— 

TEXT (349) 

The mention of the ‘ Bearer of the Burden * and so forth 
IS MADE WITH THE Aggregates^ etc. in mind ; 

AS REGARDS THE PARTICULAR DENIAL,—^THAT 
IS OF USE AGAINST THOSE WHO HOLD 
THOSE VIEWS.— (349) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Thought-phases that appear at the same time, when meant to be 
spoken of collectively, come to be called ‘ aggregates ’; when these appear 
at the same time, in the form of Cause and Effect, they come to be called a 
‘ series * or * Chain ’; and when they are used as the basis of conception as a 
single concept, they come to be called by such names as ‘ members of the 
Series ’ and ‘ Components of the"aggregate *;—and it was with these ‘ aggre¬ 
gates ’ in mind that the Teacher spoke of the ‘ Bearer of the Burden ’ ; and 
there is thus no incongruity in this. 

The term ‘ etcJ* in the expression ‘ aggregates, etcJ* includes the Series 
and the term ‘ and so forth ’ in the phrase ‘ Bearer of the Burden and so forth * 
stands for the Burden and the rest. 

Thus then, those same Thought-phases which are spoken of as ‘ aggregate,’ 
* series ’ and the like, are spoken of as ‘ the Pvdgala, the Bearer of the Burden *, 
as in common parlance it is this to which the name ‘ Pvdgala ’ is applied. 
It is for this reason that the Blessed Lord has described the Pvdgala in the 
following words :—‘ What is Pvdgala, the Bearer of the Burden * ?—^having 
asked thus, He goes on—‘ It is that which, O Long-lived one, bears such and 
such a name, belongs to such and such a caste, to such and such a clan, takes 
such and such food, feels such and such pleasures and pains, and lives so 
long ’. Thus being of the nature of the ‘ aggregate of thought-phases the 
Pvdgala should be understood to be only ideally existent, and not as an Eternal 
Substance, as postulated by others;—^it was with a view to show this that the 
Lord used the above words. It has to be accepted as true; otherwise, as the 
‘ Burden ’, etc. also have been spoken of as something different from the 
Thought-phases, (in the passage under reference), these also, like the Pvdgala, 
would have to be regarded as not included among the Thought-phases. Thus 
it is clear that those preceding Thought-phases themselves which operate 
16 
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towards the bringing about of another succeeding Thought-phaae have been 
spoken of as ‘ Burden *,—those that are going to appear as the result have 
been spoken of as the ‘ Bearer of the Burden So that the passage quoted 
does not warrant the conclusion desired by the Opponent. 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows ;—[This is a clear reference to Nydya- 
vdrtiha 3-1. 1, page 341, but the passage found extends only up to the words 
‘ naiva tvamaai \ in line 26, of the present text]— ** One who does not admit 
the ‘ Soul * cannot make sense out of the words of the Buddha who has declared 
—‘0 BhadarUa^ I am not Colour^ I am not Feeling, Name, Impres¬ 
sion or Cognition, O Bhadanta ; similarly O Bhik^u, you are not Colour, 
or Feeling, Name, Impression, or Cognition, you are not, O Bhadanta ’ 
—^here Colour and the other Thotu/ht-phases have been denied to bo the 
object of ‘ I-consciousness *, this denial is particular, not Universal ; while 
one who denies the * Soul * should assert the denial in the Universal form 
‘ I am not—you are not A particular denial always implies a corresponding 
particular affirmation ; e.g. when it is said ‘ I do not see with my left eye ’, 
it is clearly implied that ‘ I do see with my right Eye ’; if the man did not 
see with the right Eye also, then the mention of the qualification 
‘ left * in the former assertion would be useless; the assertion should 
have been in the general form ‘ I do not see Similarly in the case in question 
when it is said * Colour is not the Soul, Cognition is not the Soul it becomes 
implied that the Soul is and it is something different from these (Colour, 
Cognition, and the rest). It may be ‘ incapable of being spoken of ’ or any¬ 
thing else, but in any case the Soul is there.** 

It is in answer to this that the Text adds—‘ As regards the particular 
denialf etc*\ —^That is to say, the moimtain of the doctrine of the extant Soul 
propounded by evil-minded persons lias risen up with twenty peaks,—^such 
as ‘ Colour is Soul, Cognition is Soul, the Soul has Colour, the Soul has Cogni¬ 
tion, Colour subsists in the Soul, Cognition subsists in the Soul’ and so forth. 
—^It is as against the first five of these views that the denial has its use 
as against persons who hold those views. The tenn ‘ Taddf^fi'^ * means those 
who hold the view that ‘ Colour is Soul ’ and so forth. What is denied 
in the assertion (made by our Teacher) is exactly those points where the 
foolish-minded persons might have their doubts ; and it is not intended to 
affirm anything. Otherwise, by saying what could not benefit His hearers, 
the Expounder would prove himself to be lacking in intelligence.—(349) 


End of the section on the Vdtslputrlyas' doctrine of ‘ Soul \ 



CHAPTER VIII 


Examination of the Doctrine of the Permanence of Things. 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author has spoken of his doctrine (in the opening lines of his Intro¬ 
duction) as ‘ mobile ‘ impermanent The following Texts proceed 
with the proof in support of tiiis :— 

TEXT (350-361) 

Ob, all this Effort (to refute the various doctrines regarding 

THE origin of THE WoBLD) IS MADE NEEDLESSLY ; AS ALL SUCH 
Doctrines are really set aside by the well-established 

DOCTRINE OF THE * PERPETUAL FlUX ’ OF THINGS.— 

Hence it is this ‘ Perpetual Flux * that is 

GOING TO BE CLEARLY ESTABLISHED FOR THE 
REFUTATION OF ALL THAT HAS BEEN 
REFERRED TO ABOVE AND ALL SUCH 
THINGS AS THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ AND 
THE LIKE WHICH ARB GOING TO 
BE MENTIONED LATER ON,— 

A REFUTATION THAT IS 
APPLIED EQUALLY TO ALL 
THOSE DOCTRINES.— 

(350-351) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, by establisliing the Perpetual Flvac of things, all the 
various entities postulated by others,—srich as those of ‘ Primordial Matter * 
* God * and the like—^become discarded at a single stroke ; under the circum - 
stances, all the effort that we have put forth in the above extensive portions 
of our work, towards the setting forth in detail of the several doctrines and 
refuting them, is practically useless ; that is to say, all these are refuted by 
the much simpler method (of establisliing the Perpetual Flux). That is to 
say, ‘ Primordial Matter ’ and the rest are not hold by others to be undergoing 
destruction immediately on appearance, or to bo liable to absolute destruction; 
hence by the establishing of the doctrine of ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ which includes 
all things, all those postulated entities become set aside ; holding tliis opinion 
as we do, we proceed to establish this ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ with special care,— 
for the purpose of discarding (a) all those doctrines that have boon discussed 
so far,—beginning with ‘ Primordial Matter ’ and ending with ‘ Pudgala — 
and (h) all those that are going to be discussed later on,—such as the ‘ Univer¬ 
sal ‘ Quality *, ‘ Substance etc., Words and their denotation, the Means 
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and the Objects of Right Cognition, the Thing of Variegated Character coloured 
with the various tints of the Emerald, etc., an Entity continuing 
during all these points of time, the four Elemental Substances postulated by 
the Chdrvdka and the Materialists, and the Mass of Words (Veda) posited by 
the followers of Jaimini. 

‘ Clearly ’,—^because for the proof set forth, there is a Reason that satisfies 
all the three conditions of the valid Probam. 

What is meant by this is that in reality, the whole purpose of oiu* pliilo- 
sophy reaches its culminating point in this examination of the ‘ Permanent 
Character * of things. —(350-361) 

The Author proceeds to show how this Perpetual Flux is established :— 

TEXT (362) 

Some people hold that there are two classes of things— 
Created and Uncreated ; others have held that 

THE TWO CLASSES OF THINGS ARE 

Momentary and Non-momen- 
tary .—(352) 

COMMENTARY. 

In this connection, the followers of Nydya and others do not regard any¬ 
thing as ‘ momentary and they hold that there are two classes of things in the 
shape of ‘ Created * and ‘ Uncreated among tilings some are ‘ created ’,—as 
the jar and the rest, while some are ‘ uncreated *—as the Atom, Akdsha, etc. 

Others however,—^like VdtsijiiUnyas —^liold that there is a further classi¬ 
fication of things under the two heads of ‘ momentary ’ and ‘ non-momentary ’; 
that is, according to these people, such things as Cognition, Sound, Light-rays, 
are ‘ momentary while such things as Earth and Akdaha are ‘ non¬ 
momentary —(352) 

Such being the diversity among the various views, the Author first of 
all proceeds to set forth reasonings in support of the ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ of those 
things that are held to bo ‘ Created ’,—^wliich thus form the ‘ Subject * of 
the Reasoning set forth :— 

TEXT (353) 

Among these, all those things that are ‘ Created ’ are in 

‘ PERPETUAL FLUX —BECAUSE, AS REGARDS THEIR 
destruction, ALL OF THEM ARB ENTIRELY 
INDEPENDENT.— (353) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards their destruction, things are independent of other Causes.— 
This briefly indicates the Reason which fulfills all the three conditions of the 
Valid Probans.—(363) 

This reason is more clearly stated in the following— 
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TEXTS (364-366) 

When a certain thing does not need any other cause for the 

BRINGING ABOUT OF A CERTAIN CONDITION, THAT CONDITION SHOULD 
BE REGARDED AS ATTACHING TO IT PERMANENTLY,— BECAUSE, OUT 
OF ITS OWN CAUSES, THAT THING APPEARS IN THAT CONDITION ;— 

JUST AS THE CAUSAL CONDITIONS ARE INDEPENDENTLY, BY THEM- 
SELVES, CAPABLE OF PRODUCING THEIR EFFECT ;—AND ALL 
THE THINGS THAT ARE PRODUCED ARE INDEPENDENT OF ALL 
ELSE IN THE MATTER OF THEIR DESTRUCTION.— (364-366) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument is to be formulated as follows :—When certain things are 
independent in regard to a certain condition, they should be regarded as per¬ 
manently attached to that condition :—as for example, the causal conditions 
that produce their effect immediately, are permanently restricted to those 
effects;— all things that are produced^ —^i.e. all created things—are independent 
in regard to their destruction ; hence this is a natural reason (for concluding 
that they are permanently attached to this destruction).—‘ Any other Cause 
—^i.e. any cause other than that which has produced the thing itself.—^The 
reason for tliis statement is added— because out of its own causes, it appears 
in that form; —^i.e. because it is produced in a form so permanently 
attached to the said condition.—When certain things are not permanently 
attached to a certain condition, they are not independent in regard to that 
condition; as for instance, the unbaked jar in reference to the Baking. This 
forms the corroborative instance per dissimilarity. —(364-366) 

Says the Opponent:—“ The Reason put forward is Inconclusive : Even 
though things are independent regarding their destruction, yet it is quite 
possible that the destruction of a thing may come about at some other time 
and at some other place ; so that it cannot prove the immediate destruction 
of the thing, which is what is desired by the upholder of the ‘ Perpetual 
Flux ’, the doctrine of all things being ‘ momentary 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 

TEXT (366) 

Even though independent, if the destruction were to 

COME AT another PLACE AND TIME,—THEN, ON ACCOUNT 
OF ITS BEING DEPENDENT UPON THOSE, 

THE Thing could not be 

REGARDED AS ‘ INDEPEN¬ 
DENT ’.—(366) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ E§a ’—^i.e. the Destruction. 

‘ On account of its being dependent upon those ’—^i.e. dependent upon the 
other time and place. 
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If a certain thing being independent in regard to a certain condition, 
were to be in this condition only at a certain time and place,—then, as depen¬ 
dent upon that time and place, it would not be ‘ independent * at all. How 
then is there any ‘ inconclusiveness ’ in our Reason ? For instance, if a certain 
condition were to be present only at a certain time and place,—and never 
apaj*t from these,—then, how could it be regarded as ‘ independent ’ ? As 
such existence itself would constitute its * dependence *; which term cannot 
stand for ‘ desire for the simple reason that the tiling is devoid of all ‘ inten¬ 
tion ’.—(356) 

** If then what is meant to be the reason is the fact of its being entirely 
independent ,—then such a Reason is ‘ not prov^en ’, ‘ not admitted ’; for 
instance, some things are dependent, for their destruction, upon such 
causes as the stroke of a Bludgeon—as in the case of things like the Jar, 
Even those things wliich,—like Cognition, Words, and the like,—are known to 
be ‘independent’,—though they do not depend, for their destruction, on 
any such cause as the stroke of a Bludgeon, yet they do depend upon the 
peculiarities of time and place. Thus the Reason, as i^ut forward by the 
Buddhist, is entirely ‘ unproven 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 

TEXT (357) 

All produced things are always and everywhere 

INDEPENDENT IN REGARD TO THEIR DESTRUCTION ; 

AS IN THIS MATTER, ALL CAUSES OF DESTRUC¬ 
TION ARB ENTIRELY INEFFICACIOUS.— (357) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Always and everywhere —^i.e. at all times and places,—the produced 
things are independent of the cause of their destruction ; because those 
that are not accepted as the cause of the destruction are inefficucious, —^i.e. 
of no use ; and there can be no ‘ dependence ’ upon what is of no use,— 
it renders no help;—as if there were, then it would lead to an absurdity.—(357 ) 

The following Text shows why they are inefficacious :— 

TEXT (358) 

For INSTANCE, THE * DESTRUCTIVE CAUSE ’ CANNOT BE 
RIGHTLY REGARDED AS THE BRINGER ABOUT OF A 
‘ DESTRUCTION ’ WHICH IS NOT-DIFFERBNT FROM 

THE Thing itself ; as the positive Thing is 
PRODUCED FROM ITS OWN CAUSE.— (358) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the destruction is brought about—is it an entity or a non-erdity ?— 
if it is an entity, then it must be brought about by the ‘ Cause of Destruction ’:— 
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now, would the destruction, as an entity, be brought about as something 
not-different from the thing that was the ‘ cause of the destruction * ? or as 
something different from that thing ? In regard to any existing entity, 
there can be only these two alternatives ; and only one of these two can bo 
right; both oaimot be right; nor can both be wrong ; as the denial of one cha¬ 
racter of a thing must always imply the affirmation of the contrary of that 
character, and the affirmation of the former must imply the denial of the 
latter ; and one and the same cliaracter cannot be both denied and affirmed, 
as has been explained above. 

Of the two alternatives shown above, it cannot be right to hold that 
‘ the Destruction, as an entity, is brought about as something not-different from 
the cause of that destruction ’; because that which is of the nature of a positive 
thing is always produced—born—^from its own cause; as that also, like 
the thing itself, is produced out of what is not-different from it; and what 
has been already brought about cannot have another Cause ; as if it did have 
one, then there would be no end to the series of such causes.—(358) 


The following might bo urged;—When the thing is born out of its 
cause, it is not in its complete form; hence what it obtains from another 
cause is another character in the shape of ‘ Destruction 
This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (359) 

When a certain thing that comes out of its Cause is 

WITHOUT parts,—THE ‘ DESTRUCTION ’ THAT WOULD BE 
IMPOSED UPON IT BY OTHER CAUSES MUST BE OF 
THE SAME NATURE.— (359) 

COMMENTARY. 

A single thing cannot have two natures, by virtue of which it could 
be produced in parts ; on the contrary, the tiling is without parts ; and when 
a thing is produced from its Cause, it must be produced in its entire form; 
how then can another nature bo imposed upon it, later on, by other Causes ? 
In fact, what is not produced at the time that a tiling is produced, cannot 
form the nature of that thing ; because ‘ non-difference ’, ‘ sameness ’, implies 
complete identity of condition. Hence that wliich comes about at a later 
time, in the form of ‘ Destruction ’, must be a different ‘ nature’ (character); 
and how can this, which is thus different, belong to the tiling itself ? Hence 
there is nothing in tliis theory.—(359) 


If the other alternative be accepted that ‘ the Destruction produced 
is something different from the tiling even so, the cause of the destruction 
of the thing would be useless. Tliis is what is shown in the following— 
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TEXTS (360-361) 

If the destruction that is brought about is something 

DIFFERENT FROM THE THING, THEN THERE IS NOTHING 
PRODUCED IN THE THING ITSELF BY THOSE OTHER CAUSES 
(of the SAID DESTRUCTION) ; SO THAT THE EFFECTS, LIKB 
THE APPREHENSION OF THE THING AND OTHER PHENO¬ 
MENA, SHOULD CONTINUE AS BEFORE. AND AS THE 

Thing continues to remain in the same condi¬ 
tion, IT IS NOT POSSIBLE THAT THERE SHOULD 
BE ANY ‘ Concealment * etc. of it. 

-(360-361) 

COMMENTARY. 

The bringing about of one thing cannot confer any benefit on another 
thing ; if it did, then this would lead to an absurdity. Nor can it be right 
to assert that ‘ the bringing about of the Destruction related to a thing 
helps the thing itself *; because no relation is known to subsist between them. 
For instance, inasmuch as the two are, ex hypothesi, different, the relation 
between the two cannot be one of ‘ identity ’; nor can the relation be that 
of * being produced from it as the destruction is produced only from the 
‘ Cause of destruction *; and there can be no other real relation between 
the two. Even if there were some relation between the two, as the Thing is 
{ex hypothesi) an established positive entity, the apprehension and other 
effects produced by it must also be positive entities (and Destruction is not 
positive):—In the compoimd ‘ Upalamhhakdryddi \ the ‘ Upalamhha \ 
‘ Apprehension itself is meant to be the ‘ Kdrya ’, ‘ effect ’ ; and the term 
‘ ddi ’, ‘ and the other phenomena is meant to include the containing of water 
(of the Jar), the breaking of the thighs^ and so forth. 

It might be argued that—“when the thing becomes concealed—or 
obstructed—^by the destruction, which is something different from it, it ceases 
to produce such effects as its own apprehension and the like.” 

In answer to this it is added—‘ As the thing continues to remain in the 
same condition, etc, etc,' —Nothing is possible as a ‘ concealer ’ or ‘ obstructor ’ 
of a thing unless it removes its properties or does not produce them; if 
it were, it would lead to absurdities. Hence it follows that, on account of 
its previous nature being unabandoned, unconcealed, and unobstructed, there 
can be no ‘concealment’ or ‘obstruction’ of the thing.—(360-361) 


The following argument might be urged:—“ It is not possible for the 
thing (whose destruction has been brought about) to bring about its appre¬ 
hension and other phenomena; because the destruction of the thing—^being 
different from it,—has destroyed it.” 

This is answered in the following— 
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TEXT (362) 

It is not tbue to assebt that ‘‘ The Thing is dbstboyed by 

ANOTHEB THING NAMED ‘ DbSTBUCTION ’ —BECAUSE THE 

ARGUMENTS BASED UPON THE ALTERNATIVES OF ITS BEING 
‘ DIFFERENT ’ OR ‘ NON-DIFFERBNT * AND SO FORTH ARE 
APPLICABLE, BY IMPLICATION, TO SUCH AN ASSER¬ 
TION ALSO.— (362) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the Destruction destroys the thing,—^is the thing destroyed different 
or not-different (from the Destruction)? Or again, if it be asserted that ‘ it 
brings about that destruction of the thing which consists of its anniliilation, 
like the Bludgeon and other things *, the same alternatives may be put 
forward. And the objections urged above would all become applicable; 
as is going to be explained later on. This is what is meant by the sentence 
‘ the arguments based^ etc. etc.'; i.o. even against the assertion that what is 
called ‘ destruction ’ brings about another destruction. ‘ Are applicable by 
implication*, i.e. the alternatives of being different or non-different and so 
forth are applicable to this also. 

Thus it is established that the Destruction of a thing cannot bo an entity, 
[the first alternative put forward above, imder Text 368].—(362) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the ‘ Destruction ’ of a thing 
cannot be of the nature of a non-entity :— 


TEXTS (363-364) 

If it be held that—the ‘ Destruction * (‘ Nasha ’) brought 

ABOUT IS OF THE NATURE OF THE ‘ NEGATION OF ENTITY ’, OTHER¬ 
WISE called ‘ Disruption ’, (Pradhvamsa —there 
CAN be no reasonable CaUSE for that AT.SO.— 

If Negation were an Effect, then it would 
be an Entity, like the sprout and other 
Effects ; because while there is 

POSSIBILITY OF ITS BEING REGARDED AS 
SOMETHING ^ uoUproduced', it is 

FOUND TO COME ABOUT THROUGH THE 
POTENCY OF A CAUSE.— (363-364) 

COMMENTARY. 


What is brought about, produced, is always an entity, not a non-entity, 
because of the latter, which is of the nature of the absence of positive cha¬ 
racter that could be predicated of it, there is no form that could be produced. 
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Hence what is of the nature of the negation of entity^ i.e. what consists of the 
denial of existence,—cannot be brought about by anytliing,—simply because 
it is a non-entity,—like the * Hare’s Horns Otherwise (if it were something 
produced) then it would be an ‘ effect and as such an entityy —like the sprout 
and other effects. This argument may be formulated as follows;—^What 
is an effect must be an entityy as the sprout and other things,—and Destruction 
is an effect {ex hypothe8i)y hence this is a natural reason (for regarding it as 
an effect). 

The author states the ‘ invariable concomitance * (Premiss) of this 
reasoning— Because it is found to come about through the potency of a Cause, 
As a matter of fact, that alone is said to be an ‘ effect ’ which acquires an 
accretion to its nature through the potency of a Cause ; and it is only an 
entity that can acquire such accretion to its nature. 

Tins point is not disputed even by the Naiydyika and others ; As 
tlieso people also declare the character of the ‘ effect ’ to be either ‘ inherence 
in Being ’ or ‘ inherence in a OaiLse ’; and Destruction cannot inhere either 
in Being or in its Cause ; for, if it did, then, like Substance and other things, 
it would have to be regarded as a substratum of ‘ existence ’ (i.e. an entity). — 
(363-364) 

Says the opponent—‘ ‘ If that is so, lot tho Destruction bo an entity, 
what is the harm in that ? ** 

Answer :— 


TEXT (365) 

The view that ‘ Negation ^ is brought by an ‘ affirmation ’ 

HAS been sought TO BE SUPPORTED BY HAVING RECOURSE 

TO * Preclusion ’ (as the form of the negation so 

BROUGHT about) J—BUT THE ARGUMENT BASED UPON 
the ALTERNATIVES POSSIBLE REGARDING DIFFERENCE OR 
NON-DIFFERENCE, ALL BECOME APPLICABLE TO THIS 

VIEW.— (365) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ How is Negation brought about by Affirmation ? ’ In answer to this 
question the other party has recourse to ‘ Preclusion ’, i.e. the assertion 
that it is Negation in the form of ‘ Preclusion ’ that is so brought about; 
that is to say, through the speaker’s choice sometimes even an entity is spoken 
of as a different/om (negation) of some other entity. With this explanation 
also the view is open to all those arguments that have been urged above 
as based upon the alternatives of * difference’ or * non-difference’ etc.—(365) 
If, for fear of this criticism, it be held that—what is brought about 
by the Causes of * Destruction ’ is Negation,—not in the form of ‘ Preclu¬ 
sion’,—but in the form of the absolute negation,'^'* —But here also, the 
inefficacy of the cause of ‘ Destruction ’ would be still clearer. 

This is what is shown in the following— 
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TEXT (366) 

If IT BE HELD THAT ‘‘ WHAT IS MEANT BY ‘ DESTRUCTION * IS THE 
NEGATION OF EFFECTIVE ACTION, AND THIS DOES NOT BRING 
ABOUT A POSITIVE ENTITY —EVEN SO, IT BECOMES ESTABLISHED 
THAT WHAT BRINGS ABOUT THE DESTRUCTION CANNOT 

BE ITS ‘ Cause —because it is devoid of the 
CHARACTER OF ‘ CAUSE — (366) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instance, if ‘Destruction* means the ‘negation absolute*—as in 
the expression ‘ brings about Destruction, i.e. Negation *—the negative 
term would be related to the term denoting action, and the meaning would be 
that it does not bring about an entity (in the form of Action); and as this 
would be the denial or negation of Action, what it would imply is the fact 
of the ‘ Cause of Destruction ’ not being a * Cause ’; for how can a thing 
devoid of action bo a ‘ cause ’ ? So that nothing can be the Cause of 
Destruction.—(366) 


In this connection, the Author proceeds to set forth those arguments in 
proof of Destruction having a Cause wliich have been propounded by 
Aviddhakarna :— 


TEXTS (367-368) 

This Destruction of the Thing is not present at the time 
that the Thing is in existence ; nor is it present before 
(the Thing has come into existence) ; nor very long 
AFTER (the Thing has come into existence), in fact, 
it comes immediately after (the thing has come 
into existence) ; thus, inasmuch as it comes into 
existence only at a particular time, it 
MUST have a Cause. If it were inde¬ 
pendent (of all Causes), then this 
occasional character would 
be impossible, as shown 
before — (367-368) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, the Destruction of a tiling cannot be present at the time 
that the thing is in existence, as if it did, then the momentarily existent 
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thing could never exist. Nor can it be present before the thing has been 
produced, as what has not been born cannot be destroyed ; e.g. the * son of 
the Barren Woman * and such non-entities are not destroyed while unborn. 
—^Even when coming after the thing has come into existence, it cannot come 
very long after it; because all tilings (ex hypotheai) being destroyed at the 
third moment (of existence), there cannot be another destruction very long 
afterwards, as is found in the case of Fire that has become reduced to ashes. 
The destruction of the thing, therefore, must come immediately after it has 
come into existence, i.e. at the second moment. Thus it is established that, 
as it has the time of its coming definitely fixed, the Destruction must have 
a Cause, just as the sprout has— ^aait has the time, etc, etc,; i.e. because it appears 
only occasionally. The invariable concomitance of this reason is next 
shown—‘ If it were independent etc, etc,* ;—^if it were independent of all Cause, 
then its occasional character could not be possible ; as in that case its existence 
would bo there at all times. Hence, from its occasional character, it is deduced 
that it must have a Cause.—(367-368) 


Another reason for the same conclusion is set forth in the following— 


TEXT (369) 

As IT COMES IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE ThING, THE DESTRUCTION 
MUST HAVE A CaUSE ; ALSO BECAUSE, NOT HAVING BEEN 
IN EXISTENCE, IT COMES INTO EXISTENCE,—^JUST LIKE 
THE FOLLOWING MOMENT.’'— (369) 

COMMENTARY. 


Thus three reasons have been stated : Destruction must have a Cause, 
(a) because it is occasional, (6) because it comes immediately after the thing, 
as admitted by the Bauddhas, and (c) because not having been in existence, 
it comes into existence, like the following Moment. The ‘ Hare’s Honi * 
and such other non-entities serve as Corroborative Instances per dissimilarity, 
—(369) 


The author next states the reasons adduced by Uddyotakara [in Nya- 
yavdrtika on 3.2.14, page 415, Bib. Indica, from where large portions of the 
Commentary on this Text are bodily quoted]— 
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TEXTS (370-372) 

Then again, if Destruction had no Cause, it would be either a 

NON-ENTITY, LIKE ‘ THE SON OF THE BARREN WOMBN * AND 
OTHER NON-ENTITIES, OR AN ETERNAL ENTITY, LIKE AJcOSha \ 

AS NO OTHER ALTERNATIVE IS POSSIBLE.—If DESTRUCTION WERE 
A NON-ENTITY, THEN ALL THINGS WOULD BE ETERNAL, AS 
THERE WOULD BE NO DESTRUCTION (OF ANYTHING); AND 
THE IDEA OF THE DestructibiUty (fleeting character) 

OF ALL Properties would be baseless.— If Destruc¬ 
tion WERE eternal (EXISTING AT ALL TIMES), 

THEN IT WOULD BE POSSIBLE FOB THE ThING TO 
EXIST ALONG WITH ITS OWN DESTRUCTION ; AS 
THERE COULD BE NO INCOMPATIBILITY IN THIS 
CASE ; AND THE ASSERTION OF THE ‘ DES¬ 
TRUCTION ’ OF WHAT HAS NOT BEEN 
PRODUCED WOULD NOT BE IN KEEPING 

WITH Reason.”— (370-372) 

COMMENTARY. 

Uddyotahara has argued as follows :— 

“One who declares that ‘there is no Cause for Destruction* should 
be q\iestioned as follows : Does this mean that there being no Cause for Des¬ 
truction, Destruction does not exist (come into existence) at all, like the 
‘ sky-lotus’ ? or that having no Cause, it is eternal (ever-lasting), like Akdsha 
and other things ? According to your view what is cauaelees is found to 
bo of two kinds— eternal and non-existent, there is no other alternative to these 
two— existence and non-existence ;—Now, if being without a Cause, Destruction 
is non-existent, then all things must be eternal; as there is no Destruction 
at all. And the idea that ‘ all properties become destroyed ’ becomes, in 
this case, baseless ; because when there is no movement, the idea of anything 
‘ moving * is impossible. If, on the other hand, having no Ca\ise, Destnic- 
tion is eternal,—then it becomes possible for it to co-exist with the Thing 
(destroyed), as the Destruction would be always there. And tliis would 
be highly improper, as the Presence and Absence of a Thing are mutually 
negatory. If then the said co-existence is not admitted, then there can be no 
producing of any effect, as its contrary, the Destruction of the effect would 
be there always :—^and when a thing is not produced at all, there can be no 
Destruction of it; for instance, such unproduced things as the ‘ Hare’s Horns ’ 
are not known among people to be destroyed; hence any such assertion as 
that ‘ there is destruction of what has not been produced * cannot be in 
keeping with Reason.”—(37G-372) 


The Author answers all these oriticisms in the following Texts :— 
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TEXTS (373-374) 

What sort of ‘ Destruction ’ is it (the causelessness of) 
WHICH THE other PEOPLE OBJECT TO ? (a) Is IT THE 

‘ MOMENTARY EXISTENCE * OF THINGS, AS EXPLAINED BY 

US ? Or THE ‘ Cessation of the form of the Entity 
CALLED ‘ Disruption * (Dhvamsa, Annihilation) ? 

— If it is THE FORMER, THEN THERE IS NO QUARREL. 

-(373-374) 

COMMENTARY. 

Destruction is of two sorts— positive and negative. For instance when, on 
account of the thing being mobile and having only a momentary existence, it 
becomes ‘ destroyed this is called ‘ Destruction * (of the Positive kind); 
and there is the other kind of Destruction which consists in the thing losing 
its positive character and becoming what is called ‘ disruption \ ‘ anni¬ 
hilation *. If it is in reference to the former kind of ‘ Destruction * to whose 
* causelessness ’ objection has been taken (by other people) on the ground 
of the reasons adduced above,—then it is entirely futile (as what is objected 
to is denied by us also).—(373-374) 

The futility of the arguments is further explained:— 

TEXT (375) 

That thing which, having a momentary existence, is called 

‘ Destruction ^— This Destruction we also admit as 
having a cause ; it is only the other kind of Destruc¬ 
tion which we regard as without cause, on the 
ground of there being nothing else (which 
COULD BE ITS CAUSE).— (375) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question. —“ If that is so (and you admit what we liave argued), then 
why have you held Destruction to be ‘ without cause ’ ? ” 

The Answer is—* It is only the other kind etc. etc.' ; i.e. there being nothing 
else, —apart from the Cause that brought the thing into existence,—coming 
later on, in the shape of the Bludgeon and such things,—that we regard the 
Destruction to be without cause. —(375) 

The Subject (of the inference) in the form of ‘ Destruction * being as 
explained, the two Reasons,—‘ because it is occasional * and ‘ because not 
having been in existence, it comes into existence’,—are duly admitted 
(by us also). As regards the character of ‘ coming immediately after the 
thing ’, if that is intended to be true only in a general way, then that too is 
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duly admitted (by us), because its existence immediately after that thing 
which is the Cause is admitted by us.—^Tf, however, what the other party 
means by ‘ the Destruction coming immediately after the thing * is that it 
comes immediately after that thing which forms its own self (essence),— 
then such a Beason is not admitted ,—^This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (376) 

The character of ‘ coming immediately after the thing ’ 
DOES not subsist IN THE DESTRUCTION AS DESCRIBED ; 

BECAUSE THE DESTRUCTION IN THE FORM OF THE 
MOBILE (momentary) ThING APPEARS ALONG WITH 
THE Thing itself.— (376) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ In the Destruction as described *, i.e. in the form not different from the 
nature of the mobile thing itself. There can bo no ‘ parts ’ of a thing which 
is devoid of parts, by virtue of which such Destruction could come imme¬ 
diately after such a thing: becaiise, like the nature of the Thing itself, its 
Destruction also comes about on the coming about of the thing itself ; other¬ 
wise its forming the very nature of the thing would not be true; as already 
explained.—(376) 

It has been argued above that ‘ There is no basis for the notion that 
all Properties are destructible ’ (under Text 371);—this also becomes rejected 
by what has been just said.—^This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (377) 

Thus then, the Destruction being there. Things cannot 

BE ETERNAL ; AND THE NOTION THAT * THINGS ARE DESTRUC¬ 
TIBLE * CANNOT BE BASELESS.— (377) 

COMMENTARY. 

Simply becaiiso all things have the character of existing for a moment, 
and those very things that are regarded as so destructible form the basis 
of the notion of ‘ destructibility of things ’,—this notion therefore, cannot be 
baseless.—(377) 

If then the ‘ Destruction ’ intended to be the Subject of the arguments 
adduced by the other party is tliat in the form of ‘ Disruption ’ (Annihila¬ 
tion),—^then all the three Reasons adduced are ‘ improven ’, ‘ not admitted ’ 
(by us).—This is what is shown in the following— 
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TEXT (378) 

As REGARDS ‘ ANNIHILATION AS IT CAN HAVE NO ESSENCE (CHARAC¬ 
TER), IT CANNOT ‘ COME INTO EXISTENCE IMMEDIATELY AETER 

THE Thing ’and as regards the presence of the 

CHARACTER OF ‘ COMING INTO EXISTENCE AFTER 
HAVING NOT EXISTED BEFORE THIS IS PRE¬ 
CISELY LIKE THE ‘ SkY-LOTTTS ’ AND 
OTHER THINGS.— (378) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such characters as ‘ coming into existence immediately after the thing, * 
and the like can exist in things only, never in a non-entity, like the ‘ Hare’s 
Horns ’; and ‘ Annihilation ’ has no ‘ essence *, no character ;—^how then 
can it have any such character as ‘ coming immediately after the thing ’ 
and the like ? 

As regards the presence of the character of ‘ coming into existence, having 
been not in existence before ’; the particle ‘ cha * includes the character of being 
occasionaL —(378) 

** If that is so, if Annihilation has not the character of coming into 
existence immediately after the thing, then what can be the meaning of the 
assertion that ‘ there is Annihilation of the thing ’ ? When something does 
not belong to a thing, it can never be attributed to it.*^ 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXT (379) 

When it is said that ‘ there is Annihilation of the Thing \ 

WHAT IS MEANT IS THAT ‘ THE ThING IS NOT THERE ’. 

And it is not meant to convey the affirmation 
(predication) of any thing.— (379) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though the assertion ‘ there is Annihilation of the thing ’ appears 
to be affirmative of Annihilation, yet what is really meant is only the nega- 
tion of the Thing itself, and not the affirmation of any positive entity.—(379) 

“ In such expressions as ‘ It is Ohaitra’s Son it is the existence of the 
son that is affirmed; so in the expression ‘ There is Annihilation of the thing*, 
it must be the presence of the Annihilation that is affirmed.” 

This is answered in the following— 
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TEXT (380). 

The mere naming of a person as * Donkey ’ does not 

LEAD TO THE ATTRIBUTION OF THE WHOLE CHARACTER 
OP THE ASS TO THAT PERSON.— (380) 

COMMENTARY. 

Th6 existence and non-existence of things are not dependent upon the 
use of mere words, as the using of words depends upon the whim of the 
speaker; if it were not so, then if, through a whim, the name ‘ Donkey ’ 
were given to a man, the entire character of the Ass would have to be attri¬ 
buted to that man. 

The term ‘ hdUya * (in the Text) is a synonym for ‘ rdsabha * (Ass).— 
(380) 

The following Text asserts that it must be understood that when 
‘ annihilation ’ is spoken of in regard to a thing, it is only the negation of the 
nature of the thing itself, and there is no affirmation of anything— 

TEXT (381). 

If the category named ‘ Annihilation * were affirmed 

IN REFERENCE TO A THING, THERE BEING NOTHING 
ACTUALLY PRODUCED IN THE ThING,—^HOW 
IS IT THAT THE ThING CEASES 
(to exist) ?— (381) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it were not as declared by us, and if the category of * annihilation \ 
were regarded as affirmed in reference to the thing,—then, as there is nothing 
actually produced in the thing concerned,—why should that thing cease 
to exist ?—(381) 

As regards the argument put forward above (under Text 371)—‘If 
Destruction were non-existent, all things would be eternal *,—it is answered 
in the following — 

TEXT (382). 

Thus it is that the Existence of any ‘ Destruction op 
Things ’ of the nature op ‘ Annihilation ’ is not 

ADMITTED ; BECAUSE THE ‘ DESTRUCTION OF A 
Thing' consists in the Dissociation 
of a particular form, and not in the 
negation of its existence, — (382) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus ;—^because it is really of the nature of the dissociation of a parti¬ 
cular form of the Thing,—and it is not of the nature of the negation of the 
Thing due to the cessation of the existence .of the nature of the Thing itself, 
16 
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Why then should our doctrine involve the absurdity of all things being 
eternal ? If the ‘ Destruction of things in the form of the negation of 
their character, were non-existent, then alone the tilings would be eternal 
as a matter of fact, however, the Destruction in the shape of the negation 
of character, though itself negative in character, is actually there;—how then 
could the things be eternal ? 

As for the notion of all properties being destructible,—the basis for this 
has been already explained.—(382) 

It has been argued by the Opponent (under Text 372, above) that ‘ If 
the Destruction of the thing be eternal, then it would be co-existent with the 
Thing itself This is answered in the following — 

TEXTS (383-384). 

When it is asserted that ‘ Destruction is of the nature of 
Cessation it does not mean the affirmation of its 

positive CHARACTER ; IT ONLY DENIES THE CONTINUITY 
OF THE PARTICULAR FORM OF THE ThING BEYOND 
ONE MOMENT. ThUS NO LASTING FORM IS 
AFFIRMED IN REGARD TO THE ‘ ANNIHI¬ 
LATION AND THERE IS NO ROOM 
FOR THE ALTERNATIVE THAT 

IT IS eternal — (383-384) 

COMMENTARY. 

When it is said that ‘ there is cessation \ it does not mean the affirmation 
of the positive form of ‘ cessation ’ in regard to ‘ Annihilation —for the 
simple reason that it has no positive form; it means only the denial of the conti¬ 
nuity of the particular form of the Thing beyond one moment. Thus there is 
no room for the alternative that it is something absolutely eternal ; because* 
on account of its having no character at all, it is impossible for it to have 
a permanent form. Specially because the properties of eternality or non- 
eternality are invariably concomitant with the nature of things. 

It has been argued by Uddyotakara (under Text 371, above) to the effect 
that—“ Under your view, what is without Cause may be either eternal or 
non-existent, etc.”—But this assertion is based upon liis ignorance of the 
doctrine of his opponent. As a matter of fact, for Bauddhas who are fully 
conversant with Logic, what is without cause must be non-existent ; this 
has been thus declared by the Blessed Lord—‘ The Wise One seeking for the 
common property among similar things does not perceive any such property 
in the slightest form ’.—As for the Vaibhdsikas (a particular sect among 
Buddhists), who posit such existent things as Akdsha and the rest, they are 
converts to your view, and they cannot be regarded as Followers of the Buddha ; 
hence the putting forward of their view cannot be relevant. 

Thus all causes of Destruction being inefficacious, our Reason (put 
forward under Texts 363-366) cannot be said to be ‘ Unproven 
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For the following reason also the Causes of Destruction should be 
declared to be inefficacious :—^When a Thing is produced from its Cause, 
is it produced sometimes as evanescent by its very nature,—and sometimes 
as not-evanescent (eternal) ? If it is produced as evanescent, then it cannot 
be the cause of Destruction, because it is destroyed through its own nature. 
When a certain nature (or character) belongs to a Thing, this thing, when 
produced, is produced with that same nature ; and it does not depend upon 
any other cause (for producing that nature). For instance, the things that are 
bright or fluid or solid and the like—^when produced—^are produced along with 
these properties,—and they do not depend upon another cause for the bring¬ 
ing about of these properties. It might be argued that—“ In the case of the 
seed and such tilings, it is found that though the seed has the nature of produc¬ 
ing the sprout, yet by itself it cannot produce it, it needs the help of other causes 
in the shape of water and such things,—and in the same way, though the 
Tiling may have the evanescent nature, yet for its destruction it would 
require other Causes.” This cannot be right; because what is regarded 
as the ‘ cause ’ of a thing is what brings it about in its flnal complete form; 
nothing else is regarded as its ‘ Cause *. So when a thing has a certain nature, 
it must produce it by itself, and it does not need another Cause. If the seed 
in the granary does not produce the sprout, it is because such productivity 
does not constitute its ‘ nature ’; it may be called ‘ the cause of the Cause ’ 
(of the Sprout), not the direct Cause ; so that this does not vitiate our position. 

If the alternative view be accepted,—that when the Thing is produced 
it is produced in the non-evanescent (permanent) form, then, for that also, 
any (Jause of its destruction would be entirely inefficacious; because any 
change in the nature of such a tiling would be impossible. Because if the 
nature of a thing were not destroyed immediately after its production, then, 
later on also, as the same character of permanent standing would be there, 
what is there that would bo done by the ‘ cause of destruction ’, by virtue 
of which the thing could be destroyed ?—The following might be urged—“ In 
the case of Copper and other tilings it is found that, though they are solid, 
yet, on the contact of fire, their condition becomes changed ; similarly even 
though the thing may bo naturally indestructible, the Cause of its destruction 
may change its condition ; and by reason of this, it may become destroyed on 
its coming into contact with that Cause of Destruction ”.—This cannot be 
right; as a matter of fact, it is not the same thing that becomes changed ; 
because ‘ Change ’ consists in the production of another nature or character ; 
now this ‘change’ that you speak of—is it something different from the 
Thing itself ? or is it the Thing itself ? It cannot be the Thing itself ; as that 
has been already produced by its own Cause [and hence could not be produced 
again by the Cause of the change\ If it is something different from the 
Thing, then the Thing itself remains as before, retaining its permanence; so 
that it has not changed. As regards the example of Copper and other things, 
that is not admissible. Because what happens in their case (according to 
us) is that the preceding ‘ solid-moment ’ of the Copper being inherently 
perishable (destructible) becomes destroyed by itself,—then imder the influence 
of such auxiliary causes as Fire and the like, there is produced, out of its 
own constituents and under other circumstances, a different character in the 
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shape of fluidity ; again this character of fliMity^ being inherently perish¬ 
able, becomes destroyed, and there is produced, out of the auxiliary causes 
and out of the same constituents, another character in the shape of solidity. 
So that there is no change of one and the same thing. 

Thus the ‘ Cause of Destruction ’ is in every way infruotuous ; and our 
Reason is not ‘ unproven *. 

Nor is our Reason ‘ Contradictory ’; as what is put forward does actually 
happen according to our view. 

Nor is the reason ‘ inconclusive ’; as it has been already established 
before. 

The following might be urged—“ The Akdsha does not need a cause for 
becoming corporeal (with a shape), and yet it is not permanently liable to 
Cfyrporeality ; in the same manner, though the Things may be products, yet 
there may be some thing which is not permanently liable to destruction.** 

This is not right. There is no Product which is not regarded as nan- 
eternal (evanescent); as all caused things are held to be evanescent; and 
these same Products are made the ‘ subject ’ of the inferential argument; 
how then can the Reason be ‘ inconclusive * ? Those things which, though 
Products, are yet expected to be eternal, on account of their indestructibility, 
—^these are really inchided tinder the category of ‘ imcreated things ’, and 
as such should be regarded as discarded by the discarding of that category 
itself. So that there is no defect in our Reason. Nor is it admitted that 
Akdsha and such other things are independent in the matter of their corporea¬ 
lity ; because as a matter of fact, when a Property does not belong to a things 
that thing is certainly ‘ dependent upon something else * in regard to that 
property; things are never regarded as ’ dependent on something else ’ for 
the purpose of those properties that are already present in them ; in fact, 
they are so dependent, only in regard to Properties that are not there already. 
So the Corroborative Instance cited by the other party is one that cannot 
be admitted.—(384) 

The Author proceeds to say something regarding the category of ‘ im¬ 
created things ’ :— 

TEXTS (385-386). 

The Akdsha and other things which have been held to be ‘ un¬ 
created ’ ARE REALLY NON-EXISTENT, IN THE FORM OF ‘ ENTITIES ’ ; 

AS THEY ARB DEVOID OF ALL POTENTIALITY ; HENCE THERE CAN BE 
NO ROOM FOR ATTRIBUTING TO THEM ANY SUCH ALTERNATIVE 
CHARACTERS AS THAT OF " MOMBNTARINESS ’ OR * NON- 
MOMBNTARINESS ’ ; WHEREBY THEY COULD BE RE¬ 
GARDED EVEN AS AN ‘ ENTITY *—BE IT EITHER 
MOMENTARY OR OTHERWISE.— (386-386) 

COMMENTARY. 

If things like Akdsha were such as have their existence established, 
then alone could there arise any discussion as to their being momentary, etc. ; 
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because Properties have no existence by themselves;—^if they did, then they 
would cease to be Properties, Nor are Akdahat etc, uncreated things,—^be¬ 
cause, being devoid of all potentiality, they are to be spoken of as ‘ non¬ 
existent*,—^like the ‘son of the Barren Woman*. This argument may be 
formulated as follows;— A thing that is devoid of all potentiality must 
be non-existent,—like the ‘ son of the Barren Woman *;— Akdsha^ etc. 
are devoid of all potentiality ; so that this is a natural reason (for regarding 
them as non-existent); or in reality, there is absence of the more extensive 
character (which implies the absence of the less extensive character).— 
Nor can the Reason adduced be said to be ‘ inconclusive *, as this alone is 
enough to justify the notion of ‘ non-existence Nor can the Reason be 
said to be ‘ unproven * ; as we shall explain later on. Nor, lastly, can it be 
said to be ‘ contradictory ’; as it is fotmd to be present in all cases where the 
Probandum is known to be present.—^(385-386) 

Qiiestion :—“ Why cannot the question of momentariness or non- 
momentariness arise in regard to a non-entity ? ” 

The answer is provided in the following— 

TEXT (387). 

That Thing is said to be ‘ momentary * whose form persists 
FOR A moment ; while that Thing is said to be ‘ Non¬ 
momentary * which is endowed with a lasting 
(permanent) form.— (387) 

COMMENTARY. 

The meaning of this is clear.—(387) 

Uddyotakara has put forward the following argument:—“ The term 
* Ksanika^ (‘momentary’) contains the Possessive Affix by Panini 

5-2-115); how does this affix come in ? If, in accordance with the Nir- 
ukta, ‘ k§ami ’ stands for k^aya^ Destruction, and the term ‘ k§anika ’ means 
that which has destruction, —tliis cannot be right; because of the difference in 
time ; that is, at the time that there is Destruction, the thing to which it 
belongs is not there (having ceased to*exist); and the Possessive affix is never 
found to be used in connection with things that exist at different times. If 
(with a view to escaping from that difficulty) it be held that the positive 
entity itself, as qualified by its impending destruction, is what is spoken 
of as ^k^anika\ (‘momentary’),—even so, it is not possible for the thing 
qualifiod by the destruction to be spoken of as possessing that Destruction ; 
and thus also the use of the Possessive affix would be injustifiable. If what 
is meant by things being ‘ k§an,ika ’ ‘ momentary *, is that the time of their 
existence is only one moment; and that having posited the ‘ k§aiim ’, ‘ Moment *, 
as the lowest conceivable measure of time, we call those things ‘mo¬ 
mentary * which continue to exist only diuing that point of time;—then 
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this also cannot be right; because the Bauddha admits of Time only as a 
mere name (a hypothetical entity, without reality); and it is not right for 
what is a mere name to be regarded as the qualification of an entity.” {Nyd* 
yavdrtika on 3-2-14, page 418, lines 8—10, Bib. Indica Edition.) 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (388). 

That form of the thing which does not persist after its 
PRODUCTION IS what IS CALLED ‘ \ ‘ MOMENT ’ ; 

AND THAT WHICH HAS THIS FORM IS HELD TO BE 

‘ Ksarf.ika \ ‘ momentary ’. — (388) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is called ‘ moment ’ is the character of the thing which is 
destroyed immediately after it has been produced; and that wliich has 
this character is called ‘ momentary *. This has been thus declared— 
‘ Moment is that which is destroyed immediately after the tiling has come 
into existence, and that which has this is called momentary.'' —(388) 

“ Even so, as the ‘ nature ’ of a thing is not-different from the Thing 
itself, there can be no such idea as that ‘ this belongs to that ’,—which idea 
is based upon the difference of the two factors concerned.” 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXT (389). 

Even when there is no difference between two things, 
there is nothing to prevent the notion of ‘ this 

BELONGING TO THAT AS EVERY EXPRESSIVE 
WORD IS APPLIED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
AN ARBITRARY WHIM.— (389) 

COMMENTARY. 

In such expressions as ‘ one’s own natme ’, ‘ the body of the stone- 
image ’, and so forth,—even though there is no actual difference between 
the two things spoken of, the Possessive ending implying difference is used 
on the basis of an assumed difference; so would it be in the case in question 
also. Verbal expressions are used, not always in accordance with the real 
state of things, but in accordance with the whim of the speaker.—(389) 


Further, when a man utters a verbal soimd, that sound denotes, in 
that form alone, only that much of a thing as to which it is applied,—such 
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denotation being due to convention ; and in reality there is no ‘ basic term ’ 
or an ‘ affix *; the term (verbal sound) ‘ k§anika ’ is applied by the learned 
to only such a thing as does not continue to exist after its coming into exist¬ 
ence ; and such a thing being meant to be denoted by the term ‘ momen¬ 
tary ’—^it may be used along with an affix or without an affix,—^we have no 
regard for any such use, which is used on the basis of conventions that are 
purely arbitrary.—^This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (390). 

What is meant to be spoken of (by the term ‘ Ksa'^ika \ 

‘ momentary *) IS THE THING THAT DOES NOT CONTINUE 
TO EXIST AFTER ITS COMING INTO EXISTENCE ; AND THAT 
TERM MAY BE USED EITHER WITH THE AFFIX OR 
WITHOUT THE AFFIX (TO WHICH Uddyotakara 
HAS TAKEN OBJECTION). 

COMMENTARY. 

* Evam ’—i.e. by the term * k^anika \ ‘ momentary.* 

‘ With the affix' —i.o., with the Possessive affix (Thafi). —(390) 

Thus it has been shown that if Akdaha and the rest are regarded as 
uncreatedf they must be regarded as being non-existent; and it is now going 
to be shown that if they are regarded as existent, they must be momentary 


TEXT (391). 

If Akdsha, Time and such things are existent, then, 

BEING SO, THEY CANNOT ESCAPE FROM BEING 

momentary ,—^just like the created 
THINGS.— (391) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Krtdh *—stands for ‘ krtakdh ‘ created things *. 

This indicates ‘ being’, * existence ’, as the Reason (for regarding things 
as momentary). —(391) 


This Reason is stated more explicitly:— 
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TEXTS (392-394). 

For instance, whatever things are existent are all in a state 

OP PERPETUAL PLUX,—JUST AS ALL CREATED THINGS HAVE 
JUST BEEN SHOWN TO BE ;—THESE THINGS, Alcdaha, 

Time, God, and the rest are held by you to be 
existent ; —^these could never have an existence 
IP THEY WERE DEVOID OP momentariness ; 

—^BECAUSE PERMANENT THINGS CANNOT 
HAVE ANY PRUITPUL ACTIYITY, 

EITHER SUCCESSIVELY OR 
SIMULTANEOUSLY,—THERE¬ 
FORE THEY ARE HELD 
TO BE non-existent, 

-(392-394) 

COMMENTARY. 

The reasoning may be thus formulated :—What is existent must be 
momentary, —like the tilings just shown to be momentary;— Akdsha and 
other (imcreated) tilings are held by you to be existent; this is therefore a 
natural reason (for regarding them as momentary), 

• As have been shown to be ’ i.e. as momentary. 

This shows that the Corroborative Instance is not devoid of the Proban* 
dum, as its presence has been already established. 

^ Held by you ’ ;—this is meant to indicate that the reasoning hero put 
forward is an indirect one, in the form of a Reduct io ad absurdum. Otherwise 
the Reason cited would be one that is not admitted by one or the other of 
tlie two parties. 

Question —“ In what way is the invariable concomitance of the Reason 
(with the Probandum) established ? ” 

Answer :—‘ If they were devoid of momentariness, etc,' ; the ‘ existence * 
that is meant to be tlie Reason here is that which consists in ‘ capacity for 
fruitful action ’ ; and this ‘ existence ’ must be absent, if ‘ momentariness * 
is absent; because when things perform a fruitful act, they do it either 
successively and simultaneously,—^there is no other way of acting except 
successively and simultaneously; as these two are mutually exclusive, 
as is clearly perceived ; for instance, the Jar is not perceived, at one and the 
same time, to perform the successive functions of containing wine, water 
and other liquids as apart from one another,—and also the simultaneous fimc- 
tions of bringing about its own cognition and also containing water, at one 
and the same time ;—^now those various acts that the Jar is seen to perform 
successively,—or the Potter is seen to make the Jar, the plates and other 
objects,—all those it or he is not able to do or make simultaneously. When 
too the Jar is found to produce its own cognition and other things at one 
and the same time, it is not, at that same time, found to produce those same 
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successively also. All this is clearly established by direct Perception. Thus 
aitcceaaion being excluded by simultaneity^ and vice versa^ the cognition that 
precludes both these functions (the successive as well as the simultaneous) 
naturally precludes the object also to which those functions belong,—and 
it also indicates that there can be no third kind of functioning; thus then 
there is mutual exclusion—‘ contradiction ’—between these two —succession 
and simultaneity —of that particular kind in which the presence of one 
implies the absence of the other. Thus no third kind of activity being 
possible, all fruitful activity of things must be either successive or simidta- 
neous; and when such activity is precluded in Permanent things by the 
absence of the more extensive character, it precludes its characteristic in 
the shape of ‘ existence ’ also. In this way the necessary invariable 
concomitance becomes secured. 

It cannot be argued, in answer to this that—“ The succession and simul¬ 
taneity of the things themselves have not yet been proved, inasmuch as 
Time is not postulated by us as a distinct entity.”—^It will not be right to 
argue thus, because we do not say that the ‘ succession ’ and ‘ simultaneity * 
of things axe due to a distinct category in the shape of Time ; what we mean 
is that it is due to their coming into existence in those ways. For instance, 
when it so happens that when one comes into existence, the others also 
come into existence similarly, then they form the basis of the notion 
of ‘ non-succession ’ or ‘ simultaneity •; as is found in the case of several 
sprouts coming out from similar causal conditions ; —when, on tho other hand, 
things appear in a different manner, they are spoken of as ‘ successive ’; 
e.g., such tilings as tho sprout, the stem, the leaves, and so forth.—All these 
are clearly recognised by direct perception, and are spoken of as such by 
people. The fimctioning of Causes also towards the bringing about of such 
things is similarly spoken of as ‘successive’ or ‘simultaneous*. Thus the 
objection that has been urged cannot be rightly urged against us. 

Says the opponent:—“ In case tho Thing were proved to be permanent^ 
the preclusion of succession and simultaneity might not imply the pre¬ 
clusion of fruitful activity ; e.g. when the existence of the ‘ Tree ’ becomes 
precluded in regard to a certain place, it precludes the particular tree 
‘ shimshapd ’ ; otherwise, if tho place itself were unknown where could the 
absence of the shimshapd be cognised ? As a matter of fact, the permanent 
thing itself does not exist (for you, the Buddhist), as this is what you wish 
to deny. If, however, you do admit that such a permanent thing does exist, 
then it cannot be right to deny it; since you admit its existence as the sub¬ 
stratum (of the two kinds of activity). Thus yoiu* reason—‘ because it lias 
existence ’,—becomes ‘ inconclusive *, as it is found to be present also in 
the contrary of your Probandum (‘Momentary’).” 

It is not so, we reply. When we urge the non-perception of the more 
extensive character as proving our negative conclusion, we do not urge it 
as an independent valid cognition ; we put it forward only in the form of a 
Eeductio ad absurdum against the opponent; the sense being —if you accept 
the permanence of the thing, then, you cannot admit its fruitful activity,— 
as ‘ succession ’ aud ‘ simultaneity ’,—which are of larger extension, and with 
which the said ‘ succession ’ and ‘ simultaneity ’ are invariably concomitant. 
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—cannot be present in it; because when the wider thing is not there, the 
narrower thing cannot be there ; otherwise the two could not be related as 
being of ‘ larger ’ and ‘ narrower ’ extension. Hence on the preclusion of 
the capacity for fruitful activity ^ the presence of existence also cannot be accept¬ 
ed ; as the said capacity constitutes the characteristic of ‘ existence.* 

By this method, the non-existence of things becomes established. 

Nor is it necessary that the Corroborative Instance per Dissimilarity 
must always be a real entity; as all that is meant to be shown by such in¬ 
stance is that the absence of the Probandiim means the absence of the Pro- 
bans. And this is proved by the more assertion,—^without admitting the 
real existence of any object,—that when the wider thing is absent the nar¬ 
rower thing also must be absent,—^after it has been recognised in a general 
way that between the two things there lies the relation that one has a wider 
extension than the other and as such there is invariable concomitance 
between them; e.g., the assertion ‘ when the Tree is absent, the Shimshapd 
cannot be there —^Tlus has been thus declared :—‘ In the case of the Corro¬ 
borative Instance per dissimilarity^ it is not necessary that the existence 
of the objective substratum should be admitted ; as what is intended follows 
from the mere assertion that on the absence of one, the other also cannot he 
there ’.—(393-394) 

The following Text shows that the Permanent Thing cannot have any 
successive fruitful activity :— 


TEXT (395). 

Effects are delayed on account of the non-proximity of 
THE Cause. If the efficient Cause were there, 

TO what would that delay be due ?— (395) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is not by their own wish that the effects come into existence or not 
oome into existence ; in fact, their being and not being depend upon the 
presence or absence of the Cause. Under the circumstances, if the Thing 
in its permanent form were always there, as the cause of all things,—then 
how is it that all effects are not produced at once,—being dependent as 
they are upon the mere presence of the said Cause ? and why should they 
appear successively—one after the other ?—* K^epa ’ is Delay.—So that 
even the subsequent effect should come into existence beforehand,—because 
its Cause would be there in its untrammelled form,—^just like the effect that 
the Opponent has in view.—(395) 


In the following Text, the Opponent offers an explanation :— 
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TEXT (396). 

Even of the eternal thing, there are certain auxil¬ 
iaries,—ON ACCOUNT OF WHOSE HELP, THE FORMER 
BRINGS ABOUT THE LARGE NUMBER OF ITS 
EFFECTS, IN SUCCESSION —(396) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Even though the Ponnanent Entity is always there, yet its auxiliaries 
come up to it only in succession; hence on account of these latter, the Per¬ 
manent Entity will naturally produce its effects only in succession —(396) 

The following Text answers this argiunent:— 


TEXTS (397-399). 

This is all very well ; but when those other things become its 
‘ auxiliaries is it because they are the cause of the causal 
efficiency (of the permanent Thing) ? Or because they 

ALSO SERVE THE SAME PURPOSE ?—If THEY ARE THE CAUSE OF 
THE CAUSAL EFFICIENCY (OF THE PERMANENT ThING),— 

THEN THIS Thing itself would be produced by them ; 

AND YET this IS INCAPABLE OF BEING PRODUCED, AS IT IS 
ALWAYS THERE (BEING PERMANENT). OR, IF THE VERY 
FORM OF THE PERMANENT ThING WERE HELD TO BE 
PRODUCED (BY THE AUXILIARIES), THEN ITS ETERNA- 
LITY (permanence) DISAPPEARS. If THE 
‘ PECULIARITY ’ (PRODUCED IN THE PERMA¬ 
NENT Thing) be regarded as something 
DISTINCT FROM THE ThING ITSELF, THEN,— 

HOW CAN THIS (ThING) BE REGARDED 
AS THE * Cause ’ ? —(397-399) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, it is not possible for the Permanent Thing to have 
any auxiliary. Because (a) would that be an ‘ auxiliary ’ by virtue of creating 
peculiar conditions in the thing—as the Earth, Water and other things 
become auxiliaries of the seed through producing in it such conditions as 
swelling and the like ? Or (h) would it by virtue of their serving the same 
purpose as the tiling—as Colour etc. become auxiliaries to the Eye in pro¬ 
ducing the visual perception of Colour, by mere appearance ?—^The former 
view cannot be maintained ; because the ‘ peculiar condition * that is produced 
in the Thing, by the auxiliary—would that condition be non-different or 
different from the form of the thing itself ?—or would it bo neither different 
nor non-different ? Or would it be both different and non-different ?—as 
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held by the Afivakaa, These are the four alternatives. The first of these 
alternatives is not tenable ; as in this case, the condition, being non>different 
from the thing, would be, like it, always there, and what is always there 
cannot be produced,—or if it be produced, the thing itself also might be 
produced in the same way; and that would deprive it of its permanence, 
—^If the second alternative be accepted, in tliat case, the effect being 
produced by the condition in question, the Thing itself would cease to be 
the Cause, 

The term ‘ asau ’ (in the fourth line of the 2'ext) stands for the 
Permanent Thing, —(397-399) 

The same argument is further clarified in the following— 


TEXT (400). 

The effects would in that case be produced only when the 
SAID ‘ Condition ’ is there, — ^and they would not be 
produced when the ‘ Condition ’ is not there ;— 
and thus it would be this ‘ Condition * that 

WOULD HAVE TO BE REGARDED AS THEIR 

Cause. —(400) 

COMMENTARY. 

When ‘ it *—^i.e,, the said condition —is there.—‘ Thus \ i.e., from the 
positive and negative concomitance just pointed out.—(400) 

The following Text states an answer from the standpoint of the Opponent 
[and then refutes it]— 

TEXTS (401-402). 

It MIGHT be argued THAT—“ On ACCOUNT OF ITS (THE CONDITION’S) 
RELATION TO THE ThING, THE CAUSAL CHARACTER DOES BELONG TO 

THAT (Thing) also ”,—What ‘ relation ’ can be held to subsist 

BETWEEN THESE TWO ?—IT CANNOT BE identity ; AS THE TWO 
ARE RECOGNISED AS DISTINCT. NOR CAN THE RELATION 
BE HELD TO CONSIST IN THE FACT THAT IT IS PRODUCED 
FROM IT ; AS IN THAT CASE, THERE SHOULD BE SIMUL¬ 
TANEITY ; AND THEN THE APPEARANCE OF THE EFFECTS 
ALSO WOULD BE SIMULTANEOUS.— (401-402) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Its *—i.e., of the condition.—‘ That ’—the permanent thing. 

With the words ‘ what relation, etc. ’ the Author replies to the answer 
of the Opponent. The meaning is that no relation is possible between the 
two. There are only two kinds of relation possible : Identity and Being 
Produced out of it: —the relation between the thing and the condition cannot 
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be that of Identity; as the two have been admitted to be different. Nor 
can the relation bo that of being produced out of it ; because, in fact, the 
effects are produced out of the auxiliaries themselves. If then, it be accepted 
that the conditions are produced out of the thing, then, as the appearance 
of the conditions would be contingent upon the thing itself, all the conditions 
would be produced simultaneously, and this would imply the simultaneous 
appearance of all the effects also ; as the Cause (in the shape of the Per¬ 
manent Thing) along with the conditions would be always present.—(401-402) 

TEXT (403). 

If it be held that there is need for a further auxiliary, 

—then there would be an infinite regress. From 

THIS IT FOLLOWS THAT, ON ACCOUNT OF THE ABSENCE 
OF RELATION, THE EFFECT CANNOT BE PRODUCED 
EVEN ONCE.— (403) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it be held that “ for the producing of the said ‘ conditions ’ also 
there is need for other auxiliaries ; so that the conditions appear successively 
and hence there can be no simultaneous appearance of the effects ”,—^this 
cannot be right; as in this way, there would be an Infinite Regress. For in¬ 
stance, for these auxiliaries also, there would have to be postulated tether 
auxiliaries for the bringing about of other conditions ; of that condition again, 
which would be different, there would be no relationship,—and if it were 
to be produced out of the same, then all effects would be produced simul¬ 
taneously ; and if a tether auxiliary were needed for that,—^tho same 
difficulties would again present themselves.—^Thus there being this infinite 
regress, no relationship between the Thing and the Condition could be estab¬ 
lished ; and when this cannot be established, then the effect would be pro¬ 
duced not from the Permanent Thing, but from the Condition itself.—(403) 

TEXTS (404-405). 

If the relation between the two (the Permanent thing and 
THE Conditions) were held to be that of ‘ Inherence ’ (subsist¬ 
ence), THEN ALSO THE FOLLOWING HAS GOT TO BE CONSIDERED :— 

Is THE ‘Inherent’ thing so regarded because it is helpful ? 

Or not so ? If the former alternative is accepted, then 

IT COMES TO BE THE SAME AS THE RELATION OF 
‘ BEING PRODUCED FROM IT AND THIS HAS 
JUST BEEN REJECTED.— (404-406) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might bo argued that—“ the relation between the condition and the 
Permanent Entity is not that of being produced from it, but that of inhering 
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in it, the condition being inherent (subsisting) in the Permanent Thing”.— 
This cannot bo right; this is shown in the Text with the words —‘ Then also, 
etc .*—‘ Or not so ’ ;—the construction being—‘ it is held to be inherent 
without being helpful *.—Under the first alternative, the help rendered 
being non-different from the Thing helped, it would come to be the same 
relation wliich has been spoken of above as that of being produced from 
it; and tliis lias been just rejected.—(404-405) 

If the second alternative is accepted, then there being no distinction^ 
overytliing would bo ‘ inherent ’ in everything. Tiiis is what is explained 
in the following— 

TEXT (406). 

In case the * inherent ’ be not something helpful to that 

WHEREIN IT INHERES, THEN ALL ThINGS WOULD BE EQUALLY 
INHERENT, AS THERE COULD BE NOTHING TO DIFFEREN¬ 
TIATE ONE FROM THE OTHER.— (406) 

COMMENTARY. 

^Equally*, —because, in the matter of being not helpful, it could not be 
differentiated from the thing that is meant by the opponent (to be inherent). 
—(406) 

The Author next takes up tJie views that both (the Permanent Thing 
and the Conditions) are both different and nori’different :— 

TEXT (407). 

Each of the two alternatives—that the two are Different 
and non-different —^havtng thus been severally rejected, 

THE IDEA THAT THE CONDITION IS BOTH (DIFFERENT 
AND NON-DIFFERENT) ALSO BECOMES DISCARD¬ 
ED.— (407) 


COMMENTARY. 

The rejection of each of the two alternatives naturally implies the 
rejection of both alternatives ; as the two alterrmtives together do not differ 
from the two alternatives treated severally.—Further (between two con¬ 
tradictories), the acceptance or rejection of one must imply the rejection or 
acceptance, respectively, of the other; hence it cannot be right to regard the 
existing thing as being both different and non-different (from the Conditions); 
as the same thing cannot be both afl5rmed and denied at the same time ; 
otherwise it would cease to be one. —(407) 

The following Text shows that tliis has already been explained before, 
in course of the examination of the doctrine of the ‘ Pudgala * (section F, 
chapter VII) and the rest. 
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TEXT (408). 

In course of the examination of the ‘ Pudgala *, etc. 

IT HAS BEEN EXPLAINED THAT BOTH ALTERNATIVES 
CANNOT BE ACCEPTED. HeNCE THE ‘ CONDITION ’ 

CANNOT BE BOTH ‘ DIFFERENT ’ AND ‘ NON-DIFFER- 
ENT ’ ; NOR CAN IT BE NEITHER ‘ DIFFERENT ’ 

NOR ‘ NON-DIFFERENT \— (408) 

COMMENTARY. 

The other party now puts forward the view that the ‘ Auxiliaries ’ of 
the Permanent Thing become so by reason of their serving the same purpose 
as the latter [the second alternative suggested under Text 397]. To this 
effect, some people argue as follows : “ The Permanent Thing does not 
require the Auxiliaries,—^and yet apart from the Auxiliaries, it cannot bring 
about its effect; the fact of the matter is that its very nature is such that it 
produces its effect only when all its auxiliaries are close to it,—and never 
by itself, like the Final Cause, Hence even though tlio thing be always 
present, there is no possibility of all its effects being produced simultaneous¬ 
ly.” 


Tliis is the view set forth in the following— 

TEXTS (409-410). 

Even though the Permanent Thing may not actually need the 

AUXILIARY agencies, YET, APART FROM THESE LATTER, IT CANNOT 
PRODUCE ITS EFFECT, LIKE THE FiNAL CaUSE ; ITS OWN NATURE 
IS SUCH THAT IT BECOMES AN EFFICIENT CAUSE ONLY 
WHEN IN CLOSE PROXIMITY TO THE AUXILIA¬ 
RIES ; HENCE IT IS THAT EVEN THOUGH THE 

Permanent Thing is always present, 

ITS EFFECT DOES NOT COME ABOUT 

ALWAYS.”— (409-410) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ na* (at the end of the second line) goes with ‘ kdrakah \ 

‘ Like the Final Came —tliis is meant to be the Corroborative Instance 
per dissimilarity ; or it may be taken as the Corroborative Instance per simi¬ 
larity in support of the proposition stated in the last line ‘ it becomes an 
efficient came, etc," 

The term ‘ hetuvat ’ is to be analysed as ‘ hUoh " (with the genitive 
ending) ‘ iva ’. 

‘ Even though the Permanent thing ^ etc" —^i.e., even though the Permanent 
Thing is always there.—(409-410) 


The above view is answered in the following— 
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TEXT (411). 

This may be so ; but if the character of the Permanent 
Thing in its complete form (along with its auxiliaries) 

BE held to be the SAME AS THAT OF IT IN ITS 
INCOMPLETE FORM (WITHOUT THE* AUXILIARIES), 

THEN THE AUXILIAMBS ALSO SHOULD BE 
PERMANENT (EtERNAL).— (411) 

COMMENTARY. 

The above theory may be all right; but what has to be examined here 
is this—^The character that belongs to the Permanent Thing in its complete 
form as fully equipped with its auxiliaries,—^is this character the same as 
that of the same thing in its incomplete form (without the Auxiliaries) ? 
Or is it different from tliis latter ?—^If it is the same, then the auxiliaries 
should be regarded as permanent.—(411) 

The following Text shows how that is so— 


TEXTS (412-413). 

Because they must exist while that thing exists whose 

CHARACTER IS CONNECTED WITH THEM.—If, ON THE OTHER 
HAND, THE INCOMPT.ETE FORM BE HELD TO BE DIFFERENT 
(from THE COMPLETE FORM), THEN THE UNITY OF THE 
THING BECOMES LOST.—^ThUS THE SUCCESSIVE 
APPEARANCE OF EFFECTS IS NOT POSSIBLE, 

EVEN WHEN THE CAUSE IS DEPENDENT 

(upon auxiliaries).— (412-413) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ tatsamhaddha, etc," is to be expounded as ‘ that whose character 
is connected with them,’—i.e. the Auxiliaries. 

‘ They mmt exist ’—i.e. the Auxiliaries must exist.—Just as when a man 
tied to a chain is dragged, the chain also becomes dragged,—^the auxiliaries 
must follow the Permanent thing with which they are connected. Thus 
alone does the Thing become saved from renouncing its previous character. 
If it does not renounce its character which is connected with the auxiliaries, 
then on accoimt of the non-relinquishment of the character connected with 
the auxiliaries, the implication is that it does not relinquish the auxiliaries 
also; because the ‘ connection ’ is always dependent upon the connected 
factor. Otherwise the character of the thing would not be the same as the 
previous one. 
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If it be held that the incomplete form of the thing (i.e. without the 
auxiliaries) is different from that of the complete form (along with the 
auxiliaries), then the answer is as follows: If the form of the thing as without 
the auxiliaries be held to be different from its form as with the auxiliaries, 
then it loses its permanence; as the form is nothing different from the thing 
itself. 

Thus, even if the action of the cause be dependent upon auxiliaries, 
it is not possible for the Permanent Thing to have any successive fruitful 
activity.—(412-413) 

The following Text shows that even simultaneous action is not possible:— 


TEXT (413). 

As FOR simultaneity j that is not favoured (by the other party 
AT all) ; AS THE EFFECTS ARE ACTUALLY FOUND TO 
APPEAR IN SUCCESSION.— (413) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even the other party do not favour the idea of the effects of the 
Permanent Thing being simultaneous. For instance, the following are 
described as the effects of Permanent Things : (a) Pleasme, Pain and the 
Rost,—of the Soul; (6) Sound—of Akdsha ; (c) the successive cognitions—of 
the Mind ; (d) the gross substances, from the Diad onwards,—of the Atoms ; 
(e) all products—of Time, Space, God and so forth. And in the case of 
all these effects it is clearly perceived that they appear in succession. —(413) 

What is meant is that the theory of simultaneity is contrary to perceived 
facts, and also contrary to the opponent’s own doctrines. 

The author now proceeds to show that it is contrary to Inference also:— 


TEXT (414). 

If THE Thing possessed of the causal potency disappears, 

AFTER HAVING BROUGHT ABOUT ALL ITS EFFECTS SIMUL¬ 
TANEOUSLY,—THEN ITS momentariness becomes 
ESTABLISHED.—(414) 


COMMENTARY. 

That is, does the nature of the thing consisting in its capacity for effective 
action disappear, after having brought about all the effects simultaneously ? 
17 
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Or does it continue to exist ?—^Thoso are the only two alternatives possible.— 
If it is held that it disappears, then that establishes its momentary charac¬ 
ter ; as at each moment fresh natures would bo appearing, one after the 
other, each preceding nature becoming destroyed by itself.—(414) 


TEXTS (415-416). 

If, on the other hand, the form of the efficient Cause con¬ 
tinues (after HAVING BROUGHT ABOUT THE EFFECTS), THEN IT 
SHOULD PRODUCE THE EFFECT OVER AGAIN ; BECAUSE, HOW 
COULD ANY EFFICIENCY BE ATTRIBUTED TO WHAT IS NOT 
EFFECTIVE IN BRINGING ABOUT DUE EFFECTS ? ThUS 
ALL THINGS WOULD BE NON-EXISTENT AND MOMEN¬ 
TARY,—LIKE THE ‘ SKY-LOTUS —ON ACCOUNT OF 
THEIR BEING DEVOID OF ALL efficiency] BE¬ 
CAUSE—IT IS efficiency (for effective action) 

THAT CONSTITUTES THE CHARACTERISTIC OF 

(existing) ‘ Things — (415-416) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the second alternative is accepted, then, as the form of the tiling, 
in the shape of its causal efficiency, would continue,—it should produce its 
effect over again; because it will not have abandoned its previous form> 
just like its previous condition ; and thus there would come about the same 
succession of effects. This shows that the doctrine of simultaneity is contrary 
to Inferential Reasoning. 

It might be argued that—“ It may bo that tho effective action of the 
Permanent Thing is neither successive or simultaneous; and yet its efficiency 
may be there all the same.” 

In answer to this, it is said—‘ How could any efficiency, etc, etc,^ —^Whon 
the efficiency of things is determineil, it is only on tho basis of their bringing 
about their effects ; so that when a thing does not bring about any effect, how 
could it be efficient ? Otherwise, why could not efficiency be attributed to 
tho ‘ sky-lotus ’ and other such things also ? 

Says the Opponent—“ Even though tho efficiency of the Thing has disap¬ 
peared, the existence of the Thing is still there (it still exists) ; and as it would 
be in existence, your Reason becomes Inconclusive,^' 

Answer :—‘ Thus all things could he non-existent, etc, etc' —^The only 
characteristic of an existing thing is that it should have the capacity foy 
effective action; if this capacity has disappeared, how could existence, tho 
characteristic feature of the entity, remain there ? 
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Thus it is established that Akdaha and other things which are held to 
be non-momentary (permanent) can only be regarded as ‘ non-existent *, 
—^like * the son of the Barreji Woman —^because they are devoid of the capa* 
city for effective action, functioning either successively or simultaneously. 
—(416-416) 


TEXT (417). 

If, then, CAPACITY (for FRUITFUL ACTION) BE NOT ADMITTED TO 
BE THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF THE ‘ ENTITY —THEN, UNDER 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES, IT BEHOVES THE OTHER PARTY TO 
POINT OUT SOME OTHER CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF 

‘ Entities — (417) 

COMMENTARY, 

It might be argued that—“ If capacity for effective action were the 
characteristic featme of entities^ then alone all tliis would be very well —^In 
that case it should be explained what their characteristic feature is. As a 
matter of fact, when it is said that the ‘ Hare’s Horn * and such thing are * non¬ 
entities ’, tliis idea is based entirely upon the absence in them of the capacity 
for effective action. Then, inasmuch as ‘ entity * and ‘ non-entity * are 
mutually exclusive, it follows, by implication, tliat the characteristic feature 
of ‘ entity as distinguished from ‘ non-entity ’, consists in its capacity 
for effective action, —(417) 

The following Text anticipates the opponent’s answer to the above :— 


TEXT (418). 

If the characteristic feature of ‘ entities ’ be HELD TO 
CONSIST in being related to existence {Being), —that cannot 
BE RIGHT ; because NO SUCH RELATION AS THAT OF 

‘ Inherence ’ and the like is known to subsist 

BETWEEN THEM. HoW TOO COULD THEY BE 
THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF ONE 
ANOTHER ?— (418) 

COMxMENTARY. 

[Says the Opponent]—“ Capacity for effective action not the character¬ 
istic feature of entities ; it is ‘ being related to existence ’, i.e., the ‘ Inherence 
of existence (Being) ’, that is their characteristic feature.” 

The answer to this is— That cannot he right ; i.e. that cannot be the right 
characteristic feature of entities ;— became no such relation as that of * Inhere 
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ence’ cmd Hie like is known to subsist between them ; the phase * and the like ’ is 
meant to include ‘ existence If any such relation as Inherence and the like 
were known to subsist between them, then ‘ Inherence’ might be the character¬ 
istic feature of ‘ entities as a matter of fact however, it is exactly those 
relations whose existence the opponent has set out to prove; and also be¬ 
cause there are valid proofs to the contrary. Or even the proofs already 
adduced before may be regarded as setting aside ‘ existence ’ (Being) as 
well as ‘ Inherence The reason for this lies in the fact that ‘ Existence ’ 
or ‘ Being ’ can have no relation with anything, as it cannot be helped by 
anything; and there can be no relation between things that are not helpful 
to one another; if there were such relation, it would lead to an absurdity. 
—^Further, it behoves you to explain what is the characteristic feature of 
‘ Being ’ (Existence), ‘ Inherence ’ and of the ‘ ultimate specific Individua¬ 
lities *,—^which feature marks them out as ‘ entities ’. As a matter of fact 
‘Existence’ (or ‘Being’) does not inhere (subsist) in either ‘Inherence’ 
or in ‘ the ultimate specific Individualities ’; nor does it subsist in ‘ Being ’ 
or ‘ Existence ’ itself. In fact, the theory (of the opponent) is that what 
the presence of existence (or Being) marks out as ‘ entities ’ are only the three 
categories of Siibstance, Quality and Action, —^Thus the characteristic feature 
proposed is found to be too narrow (not applicable to all the things in question). 

Even granting that such entities as ‘ Existence ’ and the rest do * 
exist;—the ‘ inherence of existence ’ cannot bo the characteristic feature of 
entities ; because it is an entirely different thing ; when one tiling is entirely 
different from another, it cannot constitute the form of the latter; and 
thereby serve as its characteristic feature. Thus, when a person is 
found whoso mind is bewildered by liis ignorance of the real character of 
‘ entities ’, if a definition of their characteristic featiue is provided, what 
should be pointed out as the required feature is some character in the thing 
in question itself which serves to differentiate it from something else; 
80 that tlirough that character, the nature of the tiling could bo determined ; 
e.g. the Earth is distinguished as characterised by roughness of surface. 
One thing cannot constitute the form of another thing ; for if it did, then 
it would not be another tiling at all ; how then could it form its characteristic 
feature ? Specially because the term ‘ characteristic feature ’ in the present 
context stands for the nature or character of things.— (418) 


Some people argue as follows :—“ That entity which in its ultimate 
form does not bring about any cognition even for the Omniscient Person,— 
what would be the proof that would establish the non-existence of such 
an entity,—^by virtue of wliich such a imiversal proposition could be asserted 
that ‘ whatever exists is momentary ’ ? Nor would the non-cognition of 
such an entity vitiate the omniscient character of that Person, as His omnis¬ 
cience applies to only such things as are cognisable; it is only when a man 
does not know what is knowable, that he is regarded as not omniscient ; while 
the said entity is not knowable ; because, even though its cognition could be 
produced, it would remain incapable of being cognised.” 

Against these people, the author directs the following remarks ;— 
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TEXTS (419-421). 


All operations bearing upon the consideration of things are 

TO BE CARRIED ON BY ONE WHO HAS AN UNDISTURBED INTELLECT 

AND SEEKS TO ACCOMPLISH A USEFUL PURPOSE,—^NOT BY ONE WHO 
IS DEMENTED. HeNCB IT WOULD BE RIGHT TO DETERMINE THE 
EXISTENCE OF ONLY SUCH A THING AS WOULD BE OF USE TO 
SOME PEOPLE, AT SOME PLACE, AT SOME TIME AND IN 
SOME WAY. It is in reference to SUCH A THING 
THAT WE ARE PROVING THE momentarinesa ; and it 
IS ONLY WITH REFERENCE TO SUCH THINGS 
THAT THE UNIVERSAL PrBMISS HAS 
BEEN ASSERTED.— (419-421) 

COMMENTARY. 

Whenever there is any consideration as to anything being existent or 
non-existent, it is done by one who seeks to accomplish some useful purpose, 
—and not because ho is addicted to the habit of considering tilings ; as 
otherwise he would bo regarded as a demented person. Hence an intelligent 
person can seek to determine the existence of only such tilings as could be 
of use to persons seeking to accomplish a useful piupose, in some way, directly 
or indirectly, at some place, and at some time; and not anything else; as 
there would be no basis for such consideration, and no useful purpose would 
bo served by it. 

The term ‘ axli ’ is meant to include the consideration of such particular 
things as Fire, Water and the like. 

Thus what wo are trying to prove is the momentary character of only those 
things wliich are capable of accomplishing some useful purpose of intelligent 
men, and which alone are known as ‘ entity ’, ‘ tiling ’, and which have the 
said character of being capable of accomplishing a useful purpose. And 
as what we liave cited as the Reason is the ‘ capacity for fruitful action *, 
there is no falUhility in such a Reason, and it is only such a Reason which 
is found to bo actually invariably concomitant, in the universal form, 
with the Probandiun (Momentariness). That Premiss is said to bo ‘ universal * 
which asserts the universal concomitance of the Reason, without any distinc¬ 
tion between what is actually known to contain the Probandum and what 
is not so known.—(419-421) 


The following texts answer the question why the character of * entity *, 
‘ thing,’ cannot be attributed to what is devoid of the capacity for effective 
action :— 
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TEXTS (422-424). 

That which is devoid of all capacity, and is like ' the 
SON OF THE Barren Woman never becomes a cause (basis) 

EVEN FOR THE MIND OF THE OMNISCIENT PERSON. AnD AS IN 
SUCH A THING, INTELLIGENT MEN DO NOT PERCEIVE AN 
EFFECT OR CHARACTER AND SO FORTH, THEY DO NOT SEEK TO 
ESTABLISH ITS existence ; as any such attempt would 
BE ABSOLUTELY BASELESS. ThERE CAN BE NO USEFUL 
PURPOSE SERVED BY PROVING THE momeutariness of 
SUCH A THING. So THAT ANY OBJECTION TAKEN TO 
THIS IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY FUTILE.— (422-424) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Even for the mind, etc» ’ ;—^th© term ‘ even ’ is meant to indicate that 
it is so, not only in regard to the ‘ moments * of the same ‘ series * as the 
said kind, but also in regard to such other purposes as the holding of water 
and the rest (in the case of the Jar). 

‘ Do not 'perceive the effect or character and so forth *;—the term ‘ kdrya ’, 
‘ effect stands for the fruit, result ; —the term ‘ rupa * for 'nature, character, 
—and ‘ so forth * includes the particular time, place and condition ;—what is 
meant is that such a tiling does not differ in'any way from absolute non¬ 
entities like the ‘ Hare’s Horns *. 

Nor is there any useful purpose to bo served for the person seeking to 
accomplish a piHpose, by proving the ‘ momontariness * of such a thing ; 
because the perception or non-perception of such a cliaractor in it would 
not help in accomplishing any good, nor in avoiding an evil. Tliis has been 
thus declared—‘ For one seeking to accomplish a useful pmpose, what would 
be the use in discussing a thing which is incapable of accomplishing a useful 
purpose ? What need has the young woman of discussing whether the 
man wanting in virility is handsome or ugly ? ’ 

For these reasons, when the disputant raises such questions as—“ How 
is it known that it is momentary ? ”—^it is entirely futile; because liis opponent 
does not wish to prove the momentariness of such things.— (422-424) 

The opponent now proceeds to show that ‘ capacity for fruitful activity ’ 
also cannot bo the right difterentia of ‘ entity ’,—as it would bo too wide :— 

TEXT (425). 

‘‘ Such things as the Sky-lotus are found to be capable of fruitful 
activity, in so far as they serve as the cause of their own 
COGNITION ; AND YET THESE ARE uot existent ^— (425) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, things like the ‘ sky-lotus ’ are found to be capable of 
such fruitful action as the bringing about of such cognitions as ‘ the sky- 
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lotus ‘ the sky-lotus ’;—and yet they do not really exist ; hence the defi¬ 
nition that ‘ Efficiency is the characteristic feature of the entity * (as put 
forward by the Buddhist under Text 416) is found to be ‘too wide*.—(426) 

TJie following Text supplies the answer to this ;— 


TEXT (426). 

The CHARACTER IN QUESTION AS ATTRIBUTED TO THE ‘ SKY-LOTUS ’ IS 
ENTIRELY BASELESS ; ITS IDEA IS THERE ONLY AS THE RESULT 
OF one’s EAGERNESS FOR WRANGLING.— (426) 


COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the capacity for fruitful activity is not admitted in 
the ‘ sky-lotus ’ and such things. The idea of it is merely an outcome of 
the opponent’s imagination and is utterly baseless.—(426) 


Question :—“ What is the Proof that annuls the idea of the said notion 
actually arising out of the ‘ sky-lotus * and such tilings ? ’* 

Answer :— 


TEXT (427). 

If the SAID IDEA HAD A NON-ENTITY FOR ITS CAUSE, THEN IT WOULD BE 
PRODUCED CONSTANTLY ; AS THE NON-ENTITY CANNOT NEED 
ANYTHING ELSE, BEING ALWAYS DEVOID OF 
DISTINCTIONS.— (427) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ‘ ahhdvakdranatve ’ is to bo expoimded as ‘ the character 
of having a non-entity,—like the shy-lotus ^—^for its cause ’. If the idea 
had such a non-entity for its caase then the idea of the sky-lotus and such 
things would be produced constantly; because its cause would be always 
present in its perfect form. Nor can it be said to bo dependent upon the 
help of other things, as by its very nature it is incapable of being helped by 
anything else; hence its activity towards producing its effect could not 
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be held to be occasional on account of the occasional absence of such 
aids.—(427) 

In the following Texts^ the author sets forth the view of Bhadanta- 
Yogaslna (a Buddhist writer):— 


TEXTS (428-434). 

Even if things are momentary,—how can there be any effective 
action ? The initial Auxiliaries could not be productive of 
peculiarities in one another ; BECAUSE IF they have comb into 
existence, they must be there already in their complete form ; 

IF THEY HAVE NOT COME INTO EXISTENCE, AS THE ENTITIES WOULD 
NOT BE THERE, AS THIS ABSENCE WOULD BE WITHOUT DIFFERENTIATION, 
WHEREFORE COULD NOT THE EFFECT ITSELF BE PRODUCED THEREFROM 
(for the BRINGING ABOUT OF WHICH THE AUXILIARIES ARE POSITED) ? 

Specially as they could not be differentiated from anything 

ELSE, BEING EQUALLY OPEN TO QUESTION. ThUS TOO THERE WOULD 
BE AN INFINITE REGRESS OF AUXILIARIES FOR YOU.—ThEN AGAIN, AS 
THEY COULD NOT HAVE AN EFFECTIVE ACTION EITHER SUCCESSIVELY 
OR SIMULTANEOUSLY, IT IS USELESS TO REGARD THEM AS ‘ MOMENTARY ’ ; 
SPECIALLY WHEN NO PECULIARITY CAN BE BROUGHT ABOUT BY ANY 
AUXILIARIES, THE ENTIRE SERIES IS RIGHTLY HELD TO BE WHOLLY 
UNDIFFERENTIATED (UNIFORM). If THEN THE DESTRUCTION WERE 
WITHOUT CAUSE, IT SHOULD COME ABOUT AT THE VERY BEGINNING ; AND 
IF THERE BE NO POSSIBILITY OF IT AT THE BEGINNING, HOW COULD IT 
COME AT THE END ALSO ?— If AGAIN, NO CAUSE IS ADMITTED EXCEPT 
THE CAUSE OF THE ENTITIES THEMSELVES,—THEN WHY SHOULD 
THERE BE ANY INCONGRUITY IN THEIR DESTRUCTION 
COMING ABOUT IN CERTAIN CASES ONLY (NOT 
ALWAYS) ? ’’-(428-434) 

COMMENTARY. 

Yogasena has argued as follows :—“ Even if things were momen¬ 
tary, any activity of theirs, either successive or simultaneous, would be 
incompatible.—^Because, by themselves, they could bo either capable, or 
incapable^ of such action. If they are capable, then they cannot need auxil¬ 
iaries ; as what is itself capable does not need anything else.—If the things are 
themselves incapable^ then any need for auxiliaries is all the more baseless. 
For instance, the things that fall within the scope of the first series cannot 
acquire any peculiarities from one another ; because things that are produced 
and not produced being existent and non-existent, cannot stand in the relation 
of Helper and the Helped, Hence at the initial stage, they being all un¬ 
differentiated, they coxild not produce any particular ‘ moment *; for, if 
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such a ‘ moment * could be produced from the xmdifferentiated things, 
wherefore could the effect in question also not be produced ? Nor can it 
be right to say that they are produced out of what is different from the initial 
‘ series *; as it is entirely on this ground that there is no differentiation 
among the components of the ‘ series ’ themselves. If these also were 
ultimately to bring about particular entities, then there would be an infinite 
regress.—^Thus, there being no differentiation, how could any effect be 
produced from an undifferentiated ‘ series ’ of Causes ? If there were to be 
production out of the imdifferentiated Cause, then all things would be pro¬ 
duced from all things. 

“ Thus then, oven when there is an incongruity in effective action^ coming 
either successively or simultaneously,—things do have effective activity,— 
and in the same manner, even though they are permanent, they could have 
the necessary effective activity. Hence it is needless to have recourse to 
the theory that things are momentary, 

“ThiLs the Reason put forward (by the Buddhist )—‘ because things exist 
(therefore they must be momentary) ’—^is found to be Inconclusive. 

“ Nor can it bo said that—* the production of the effect is due to the 
“ series ” m a particular condition, and not always * ;—^because in accordance 
with the reasoning explained above, there being no peculiar condition brought 
about by Auxiliaries, the series would remain always undifferentiated.—Nor 
can it be right to assent that—‘ the series itself is only a peculiar feature con¬ 
nected with its own constituent cause ’;—^as this would be contrary to a 
perceived fact. For instance, the effect is actually found to appear and 
disappear at the appearance and disappearance (respectively) of the Auxi¬ 
liaries. If then, the peculiar condition were connected only with its own 
constituent cause, then the productivity would belong to the thing inde¬ 
pendently of auxiliaries. 

“ Further, in accordance with the reasonings adduced above, the series 
remaining always undifferentiated, such particular products as the Potsherd 
and the rest could not be produced out of the Jar, 

“ Then again, if the Destruction of a thing, consisting of the cessation 
of tho series of its homogeneous moments, were without Cause,—tlien, as 
independent of all else, it should come about at the very outset; and if 
it does not come about at tho initial stage, it could not come at a later stage 
either ; because it would, oven then be as undifferentiated as before.—If 
then, for tho destruction of tilings, no such OaiLse is admitted as another 
‘ series * distinct from the Cause of the tilings themselves,—then why should 
Fire be the destroyer of Cold ? because what is ineffective cannot bo a des¬ 
troyer,—^simply because it is incapable of doing anytliing; and even so 
if it were regarded as an effective destroyer, it would be an absurdity ; and 
everything would be the destroyer of everything. Thus it would be impos¬ 
sible to explain such phenomena as the use of the term * non-apprehension * 
and the ‘ destroying of life *—^as being due to opposition (or destruction).”— 
( 428 - 434 ) 


The above arguments are answered in tho following- 
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TEXTS (435-436). 

Our answer to the above is as follows :—There can be no mutual 

HELP IN the case OF THINGS APPEARING AT THE ‘ INITIAL STAGE ’ ; 

THEY BECOME AUXILIARIES ONLY BY VIRTUE OF HAVING THE 
SAME EFFECTIVE ACTION. EVBN WHEN THERE IS NO HELP 
RENDERED TO ONE ANOTHER, THESE ARE NOT ENTIRELY 

undiffereMiated ; because when they are 

THEMSELVES PRODUCED OUT OF THEIR OWN 
CONSTITUENT CAUSE, THEY BECOME 
PRODUCTIVE OF THEIR OWN SEVERAL 
DTSTTNOT ‘ SERIES — ( 435 - 436 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

The effect is produceii only from a cause that is efficient; and yet 
auxiliaries are not entirely useless. Because the Auxiliary is of two kinds— 
(1) that which serves the same purpose, and (2) that which renders 
mutual help ;—^in the case of the effect appearing immediately, the auxiliary 
can be of the former kind only, not of the latter kind ; because at one and 
the same moment one could not produce any peculiarity in the other, as it 
remains impartito (undifferentiated);—in the case of the remoter effect, 
however, the auxiliary is of that kind whore there is mutual help; 
as the qualified succeeding moment is produced mutually out of both, and 
the remote effect is produced by mutual help in reforonce to its own ‘ series *. 
Thus then, as regards those that apj)eared at the initial stage, there can be 
no differentiation from one another; and yet there can bo nothing incongnioug 
in their rendering mutual help ; inasmuch as they serve the same piupose. 
But they are not undifferentiated in regard to the producing of the imme¬ 
diately following particular ‘ moment ’; as the entire series of the succeeding 
effects is produced out of its own preceding ‘ causal ideas *, and each member 
of this series is equally efficient in producing the said effects. These ‘ Causal 
Ideas ’ are produced from their own ‘ Causal Ideas ’,—these again from other 
Causal Ideas ’ of their own ; and thus there is an endless series of causes. 
—Even if there is an Infinite Regress, that is nothing imdesirablo. Even 
though each member of the serios is efficient, yet the others are not useless ; 
as they also have been produced as so efficient, through the potency of their 
own causes. Nor is it possible for them to have a separate existence, as 
there is no cause for it. Nor can it come later on, as all things are 
momentary. 

‘ They become productive of their own several distinct series ’ ; —that is, 
they are capable of producing the set appearing at the second moment.— 
The term ‘ their own constituent cause ’ should be understood to have been 
added for the purpose of precluding the \isefulness of an auxiliary that 
appears at the initial stage. And it is not possible for any effect to be pro¬ 
duced entirely from its own constituent cause, as everything becomes possible 
with the help of attending circumstances. This has been thus declared— 
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• Nothing can come out of any single thing, all is possible out of the attendant 
circumstances —(435-436) 


TEXT (437). 

Thenceforward the particular entities that come into existence 

ARE brought about BY THAT ; ON ACCOUNT OF THE FACT 
THAT THOSE THAT HELP TOWARDS THEM ARE OF 
THAT NATURE.— (437) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Thenceforward ’ ;—^i.e. since the moment following the second 
‘ moment *. 

‘ Are brought about by ilvat ’ ;—tluit is, produced by the particular causes 
brought about by the auxiliaries. 

“ How so ? ** 

‘ On account of, etc, etc, ’ ;—i.e. because their nature is of that character, 
—i.e. produced by particular causes brought about by particular auxiliaries. 
‘ Those that help towards them *;—^tliis should be construed with the preceding 
]:)hrase ‘ because their nature is of that form ’ ; and the particle ‘ cha ’ has to 
bo understood as before the pliraso ‘ Those that help towards them *. The 
moaning thus is as follows :—Towards the effect that comes into existence 
at the third moment, the particulai's that have appeared during the second 
moment are helpful, as its cause; and those that are so helpful have the 
character of having a natiue which is capable of producing the effects pro¬ 
ducible by the particulars brought about by the auxiliaries ; so that the 
jjarticulars appearing at the third moment are all brought about by these.— 
(437) 

Question —“How does this restriction become applicable to these ? ’* 

Answer ,— 


TEXT (438). 

Every moment, entities go on coming into existence, with definite 

UNDEFINABLE POTENTIALITIES, AND NO OBJECTION CAN BE TAKEN 
TO THEM,—JUST AS TO THE EiRE’s CAPACITY TO BURN.— (438) 

COMMENTARY. 

The nature of things cannot be criticised (or objected to); because 
all diversity of the nature of things comes out of a series of ‘ ideas * 
bringing the things into existence ; like the * burning capacity ’ of fire ; as a 
matter of fact, they come into existence every moment, as endowed with 
diverse potentialities, through the functioning of the series of ideas coming 
one after the other. Hence, even though, for some reason, they are cognised 
as being similar in form, through the presence of some similarity,—yet, in 
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reality» their nature is entirely different. That is the reason why only one 
entity becomes the cause of only one other entity, and not everything of 
everything. Hence there is no force in the objection urged. 

‘ Bhavanti \ ‘ go on coining into existence *,—^i.e. are produced,—(438) 

It has been argued by the opponent (\mder Text 433, above) that if 
the Destruction were without cause, it should come about at the very 
beginning ” ;—this is answered in the following :— . 


TEXTS (439-440). 

It is ‘ DESTRUCTION ’ IN THE SHAPE OF THE ‘ BREAKING UP OF THE SERIES * 
WHICH IS WITHOUT CAUSE ; AND THIS DOES NOT COME ABOUT EVEN AT 

THE END ;—WHAT IS DENIED IS ITS COMING INTO EXISTENCE IN 
THAT FORM. As FOR THE COMING INTO EXISTENCE OF SUCH 
DISSIMILAR THINGS (SERIES) AS THE Potsherd AND THE 
LIKE,—THIS CERTAINLY HAS A CAUSE ; BUT THIS 
ALSO IS NOT PRODUCED AT THE BEGINNING, 

BECAUSE AT THAT TIME ITS CAUSE IS 

NOT THERE.— (439-440) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘Destruction * is of two kinds—(1) in the form of the ‘ Breaking up of 
the series ’, and (2) in the form of the coming into existence of a ‘dissimilar 
series ’.—^If then what has been urged refers to ‘ Destruction * in the form 
of the * Breaking up of the series —then that cannot bo right; as such 
‘ Destruction ’ does not come about oven at the end ; for the simple reason 
that it has no form ; then what do you moan when you ask ‘ How does it come 
about at the end ? ’ Thus then, inasmucli as we do not admit of its coming 
into existence at any time, the argument based upon its presence or absence 
at the beginning or at the end is entirely irrelevant. All that is done by us 
is that its coming into existence in that form is denied ;—‘in that form ’,—i.e. 
by the appearance of another similar series. When it is said that ‘ there is 
destruction of the Jar ’, what is meant is that ‘ another similar series does 
not come into existence * ; and there is no affirmation of anything. 

If the ‘ Destruction ’ meant by the opponent is that in the form of 
‘ the coming into existence of a dissimilar series ’,—then the fact of its being 
without cause is one that is not admitted (by anyone); because it is not 
admitted by any one that the stroke of the Bludgeon produces anything of 
the nature of a positive entity. That is the reason why it cannot come into 
existence even at the beginning ; as at that time its cause, in the shape of the 
Bludgeon, is not there.—(439-440) 

The following Text proceeds to explain the idea of ‘ antagonism ’ (relation 
of Destroyer and Destroyed) among things ;— 
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TEXTS (441-443). 

There are two kinds of ‘ momentary things ’—some are causes 
OF DECADENCE,—E.G. FiRE IS THE CAUSE OF THE DECADENCE 
(diminution) of cold ; and others are not so.—People, not 
perceiving the truth, think that there is antagonism 

OF VARIOUS KINDS AMONG THINGS, EVEN WHEN THE 
RELATION OF CAUSE AND EFFECT IS THERE. As A 
MATTER OF FACT HOWEVER THERE IS NO REAL 
‘ ANTAGONISM ’ AMONG THINGS, IN THE 
SHAPE OF THE RELATION OF THE 
DESTROYER AND DESTROYED. It 
IS IN THIS SENSE THAT THE 
EXPRESSION ' NOTION 
OF ANTAGONISM* 

HAS BEEN USED. 

-(441-443) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are certain things wliich become causes of the ‘ decadence ’ of 
certain other things,—the ‘ decadence * consisting in the production of 
* moments * of gradually decreasing degrees of intensity; for instance fire 
is the cause of such a * decadence ’ of Cold- ;—^while there are other things 
which are not .90,—i.e. not causes of the decadence of things ; e.g. Fire is not 
the cause of the ‘ decadence ’ of smoke, —Among the former—i.e. among the 
causes of decadence,—even though there is the relation of cause and effect,— 
yet people, having their powers of vision bedimmed by ignorance, think 
that there is ‘ antagonism * (between the said cause and the thing wiiose 
decadence has been brought about),— of various kmds, —e.g. Fire is anta¬ 
gonistic to Coldy Air is antagorustic to the Lampy Light is antagonistic to 
Darkness and so forth.—In reality, however, there is no such antagonism 
among tilings as that between the destroyer and the destroyed ; because when 
an entity comes into existence, it does so in its complete form,—and it is 
impossible to bring about any change in the nature of a thing ; there can be 
no cause for any such change,—^whether it be different or non-different 
from the thing. As regards the non-entity, nothing can be done to it, simply 
because it is non-existent.—So that in both w^ays, the ‘ antagonist ’ can 
do notliing. It is for this reason that the Teacher has declared that ‘ When 
your cause is there in its perfect form, and yet there is non-existence (of its 
effect) while something else is existent, it is spoken of as antagonism ’ ;— 
it is only a notion of antagonism ; i.e. there is no real antagonism. 

The particle ‘ api ’ stands for ‘ cha and should bo construed after 
‘ eva ’.-(441-443) 

In the following Texts, the author sets forth arguments against the 
doctrine of the ‘ Perpetual Flux *, from the standpoint of the followers of 
Jaimini and others ;— 
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TEXTS (444-445). 

“As A MATTER OF FACT, THERE IS ALWAYS THE Recognition OF A THING 
IN THE FORM ' THIS IS THAT SAME WHEN THE SENSE-ORGAN 

CONCERNED IS RIGHTLY FUNCTIONING ; AND THIS RECOGNITION IS 
QUITE FIRM AND UNDENIABLE.—ThIS THEREFORE IS AN 
IRREPRESSIBLE FACT OF PERCEPTION, WHICH ANNULS 
ALL THE REASONS THAT HAVE BEEN ADDUCED 
FOR PROVING THE ‘ PERPETUAL PlUX ’ OF 

THINGS.”— (444-445) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ For instance, in regard to Mountains, the Body, the Diamond and such 
things,—^after the proper functioning of the sense-organ concerned, there 
appears the valid sense-perception called ‘ Recognition —in the form of 
‘ this is that same ’,—^wiiich rejects the idea of things being ‘ momentary 
Even though it is true that such Recognition is found to appear also in regard 
to newly grown nails, hairs, grasses, and such things,—yet the Recognition 
regarding the Diamond and such things cannot be invalid,—as it is never 
annxdled. This is what is meant by the epithets "firm and undeniable \ 
What is meant is that the mere fact that the Recognition in the case of Hair—• 
brought about by the Eyes affected by darkness,—is invalid cannot lead 
men with unclouded minds to regard as invalid the direct visual perception of 
the real Hair, brought about by undimmed Eyes.—^Tlie epithet \firm' implies 
the fact of its not being of doubtful character,—there being no such doubt 
as to whether this is really the same or something else. The epithet ‘ wn- 
deniahh * implies the fact of its not being wrong, —(444-445) 

The Author answers these arguments in the following— 

TEXTS (446-447). 

In FACT, Recognition can never be of the nature of Direct Sense-. 

PERCEPTION ; BECAUSE THE FORM OF THE THING ITSELF IS INEXPRESS¬ 
IBLE, AND THE Recognition is expressed in words.— Recognition 
MUST BE WRONG, AND SeNSE-PERCEPTION IS ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT FROM IT, ThAT RECOGNITION IS WRONG 
IS CLEAR FROM THE FACT THAT IT APPEARS 
IN THE FORM OF THE NOTION OF ‘ nOH- 

difference ’ where, in reality, there 
IS difference, — (446-447) 

COMMENTARY. 

The very fact of the said Recognition being of the nature of Perception 
is not admitted. Because the real character of a ‘ Thing * is inexpressible in 
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words, bocaose of the absence of contiguity; hence its real cognition can only 
be in the form of a mental apprehension; specially because when the Thing has 
not been apprehended as related to any words, it cannot be possible to 
apprehend it along with a verbal expression. Hence a Real Perception, per¬ 
taining as it does to the specific individuality of things, must be beyond all 
imposition^ indeterminate. And as such Perception would be entirely valid, 
it cannot bo wrong. This is the reason why wise men have declared the 
definition of Perception to be that ‘ it is free from all determination, and not 
mistaken *, which is perfectly logical.— Recognition, on the other hand, is not 
‘free from determination *, as it is always conceived in the verbal form ‘ this 
is that same * ; nor is it unmistaken^ because it apprehends, as non-different, 
tilings that are really different, —(446-447) 

Question : —“ How is it so ? 

Answer — 

TEXT (448). 

If THE RECOGNITION DID APPREHEND THE FORM OF THE THING AS 
PREVIOUSLY COGNISED, THEN IT WOULD HAVE APPEARED AT THAT 
SAME TIME, AS ITS OBJECT WOULD BE THE SAME,—LIKE THE 
PREVIOUS COGNITION.— (448) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Recognition had the same object that has been cognised before, 
then it would have appeared at that same time,—^liecause as having the 
same object, its cause would bo there in its perfect form ; like the previous 
cognition ;—‘ as its object would be the same ’ ;—^i.o. the object of the Recogni¬ 
tion would bo that same object wliich has boon cognised before.—(448) 

The following Text puts forward reasonings in the indirect form of a 
reductio ad ahsurdum :— 

TEXTS ( 449 - 450 ). 

9 

As A MATTER OF FACT, HOWEVER IT IS NOT SO ; THEN THE RECOGNITION 
HAS NOT BEEN REGARDED AS APPREHENDING THE SAME OBJECT ;— 

BECAUSE IT IS PRODUCED AT ITS OWN TIME,—LIKE THE COGNITION 
OF ANOTHER THING ; AND INASMUCH AS IT APPREHENDS AS 
nou’different WHAT IS really different, it must be 
MISTAKEN,—LIKE THE NOTION OF THE ILLUSORY 

BALL.— (449-450) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be thus formulated :—(a) When a cognition docs 
not appear oven when the thing is there in its perfect form, that Cognition 
cannot have that thing for its object;—e.g. even when Colour is there in 
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its perfectly perceptible form, the auditory perception is not there ;--even 
when the Diamond and other things were there in the perfectly perceptible 
form at the time of their previous perception, their Recognition does not appear 
at that time; hence the wider condition not being present (the less wide 
condition cannot be there).— (h) Thus if the Diamond and other things were 
permanent, the Recognition of those things should appear on the previous 
occasion, when its causes would be present in its perfect form ;—and yet as a 
matter of fact, it does not appear at that time;—hence it becomes established 
that those things cannot be permanent. Thus then, it remains \mdisputed 
that since it apprehends as non^different what is different^ the Recognition 
must be mistaken, like the cognition of the illusory Ball. Thus it lias been 
shown that Recognition is not one that has its object not denied;—[hence 
it is invalid]; because its object is actually annulled by the aforesaid reasoning 
which has proved it to be wrong.—(449-450) 

For the following reason also,—^that it apprehends what is already 
apprehended,—Recognition cannot be valid,—being just like Remembrance.— 
This is what is shown in the following— 

TEXT (451). 

It cannot be right to regard Recognition as valid,—because it 
OPERATES towards AN OBJECT WHOSE PURPOSE HAS BEEN ALREADY 

ACCOMPLISHED,—LIKE REMEMBRANCE AND SUCH OTHER COGNI¬ 
TIONS ;—AND HENCE IT IS DEVOID OF THE CHARACTER OF 

THE VALID Means (of Cognition).— (451) 
COMMENTARY. 

That active agent alone is called the * Moans of Right Cognition ’ which 
is the best implement and the most effective instrument in the bringing about 
of the action of valid Cognition. If then, Recognition has for its object some¬ 
thing tliat hiis been already apprehended by a previous Cognition, then, in¬ 
asmuch as it would be operating towards a Cognition that has been already 
brought about, it could not bo ‘ the most effective instrument ’,—and under 
the circimistances, how could it have the character of the ‘ Means of Right 
Cognition ’ ? If it did, then Remembrance also would be a moans of Right 
Cognition (which no one admits). And when it has not acquired the character 
of a ‘ valid means of Right Cognition ’, it cannot be effective in annulling any 
notion. If it did so, it would lead to an absurdity. 

“ Recognition may not be a separate Means of Right Cognition; and 
yet the mere fact of its having for its object something that existed at the 
previous time does annul the notion of the ‘ Perpetual Flux * of things.” 

This is not right; because in reality, its object is not the same as the 
previous thing ; in fact it is a figment of the imagination, and even though 
purely imaginary, it apprehends, through illusion, the previously perceived 
thing; and by reason of this illusory, apprehension, it is said to have the 
previously perceived thing for its object. Under the circumstances, how can 
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the doctrine of ‘ Perpetual Flux * be discarded on the strength of the said 
‘ Recognition ’ which is illusory in its very source ?—(451) 

The following Texts urge—from Kumarila’s standpoint [vide Shlokavdrtika 
—Perception, Shlo. 234]—the argument that “ Recognition does not appre¬ 
hend what has been already apprehended ’* :— 

TEXT8 (452-453). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, the existence of the thing at the present time (of 
Recognition) has not been included under the previous 
Cognition; this is a peculiar feature in Recognition, 

WHICH IS NOT PRESENT IN REMEMBRANCE. REMEMBRANCE 
IS IN THE FORM OF ‘ THAT ’ AND APPERTAINS ONLY TO 
THAT WHICH HAS BEEN ALREADY COGNISED BEFORE ; 

Recognition however is in the form ‘ This 
IS that SAME WHICH IS SOMETHING 
TOTALLY DIFFERENT (FROM THE PRE¬ 
VIOUS Cognition).”— (452-453) 

COMMENTARY. 

Kunmrila has argued as follows :—“ The previous Cognition has not 
apprehended the existence of the Thing at the present time (of Recognition); 
as it could not appear in the form ‘ tliis is the same as that ’ ; hence there is 
a difference between Recognition and Remembrance.—“ How ? ”—^Remem¬ 
brance always appears in the form of ‘ That * wliich takes in only that much 
of the Thing as has been cognised before ; while Recognition takes in the 
idea of ‘This* also (being in the form '‘This is the same as that'), which is 
an additional feature of the thing concerned. To this extent. Recognition is 
something different from Bemembrance, Thus Recognition acquires the 
character of a real ‘ Means of Right Cognition ’, after having shaken off 
t^e Doubt and Mistake in regard to it.”—(452-453) 

He proceeds to show in what way it shakes off the Doubt and Mistake :— 


TEXT (454). 

“ Inasmuch as there is no Doubt or Mistake in regard to what 
IS cognised (by Recognition),—Recognition acquires the 
character of the ‘ Means of Right Cognition ’ after 
having set ASIDE BOTH.”— (454) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as Doubt and Mistake do not exist at all in regard to the 
thing recognised ,—having been dispelled, like cold in a place surrounded 
by a large mass of flaming fire.—(454) 

18 
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The following argument has been urged against Kumarila’s position 
In the case of an object cognised through Inference,—such as the inference 
of the dark complexion of the child (from the fact of its being bom of a 
dark woman),—^it is sometimes foimd that it is subsequently set aside by 
direct Perception (when the child is actually seen to be fair-comploxioned); 
—^in the same manner, in the case in question, even though the permanence 
of Things might be cognised through Recognition, yet it may be that at some 
later time, the successive (fluctuating) character of things may be proved 
through Inference based upon the fact of the effects of the tiling being suc¬ 
cessive ; and the said permanence vouched for by Recognition may thus be 
set aside by this subsequent Inference. Under the circumstances, how can 
the doctrine of ‘ Perpetual Flux * be held to be discarded (by Recognition) ? 

This is answered (from Kumarila’s point of view) in the following— 

TEXT (455). 

** A THING, THOUGH COGNISED BY OTHER MEANS OF COGNITION, COULD 
BE ACCEPTED AS OTHERWISE, IF SO APPREHENDED BY SeNSE- 
PERCEPTION ; WHEN HOWEVER A THING IS ALREADY TAKEN UP 

BY Sense-perception, there can be no appearance 

OF ANY OTHER MeANS OF COGNITION (TO THE 

contrary) . ’ —(455) 

OOlVIMENTARY. 

‘ Other means of Cognition *—^i.e. Inference and the rest; such as * The 
child must be dark-complexioned because he is the son of so and so * and so 
forth. 

‘ Could he accepted as othervnse \ —through the instrumentality of Sense- 
perception ;—* otherwise *,—^i.e. of a form other than that apprehended through 
Inference, elc. 

‘ Already taken up ’,—i.e. apprehended. 

‘ There can he no appearance^ etc,' ;—^Means of Cognition other than Sense- 
perception,—^i.e. Inference and the rest—cannot set aside Sense-perception.— 
(466) 

Why so ? 

Answer :— 

TEXT (456). 

“ When a thing has been duly apprehended through the firmly 

ESTABLISHED HIGHEST MEANS OF COGNITION,—HOW COULD ONE 
EVER HAVE A COGNITION TO THE CONTRARY, ON THE STRENGTH 
OF THE OTHER WEAKER MeANS OF COGNITION ? —(456) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is only right that what has been ascertained through Inference should 
be concluded to be otherwise, on the strength of Sense-perception ; because 
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this latter is the highest among the Means of Cognition ; but Inference and 
the rest can never alter the nature of a thing as cognised through Sense- 
perception ; as they are weaker. 

‘ Firmly eatahlished \ —^i.e. free from Doubt and Mistake. 

‘ To the contrary —^i.e. otherwise than that cognised through Sense- 
perception.—(456) 

With the following Text, the Author answers the above arguments of 
Kumdrila :— 


TEXT (457). 

If existence at the present time is held by you to be distinct from 

THE PREVIOUS EXISTENCE, THEN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM 
becomes proved BY YOURSELF.- (457) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been asserted that* the object of Recognition is existence at the 
present time ;—is tliis present existence different from the existence apprehended 
by the previous Perception ? Or, is it the same ? If it is different, then 
difference being proved by your own assertion, there is contradiction of 
your own doctrine ; while for us, it is what is desired by us.—(457) 


TEXT (458). 

If the present existence is not-different (from the previous existence ),— 

THEN HOW IS it THAT IT IS ‘ NOT INCLUDED IN THE PREVIOUS 

Cognition ’ ? In fact, if it were not included therein, 

THEN IT WOULD COME TO THIS THAT THE THING 
itself was not APPREHENDED AT ALL.— (458) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ present existence ’ is some tiling different from the ‘ previous 
existence then, how could it have been not-included in the previous Cogni¬ 
tion,—on account of which you have asserted (imder Text 452) that ‘it is 
not included in the previous Cognition ’ ? 

The following might be urged—“ The momentary character of Sound and 
other things, though not anything different from these things, is said to 
be not-apprehended when the things are apprehended ; the same may be true 
in the case in question also.” 

This is not right. It is not true that while the object, Soimd, is appre¬ 
hended, its momentary character, though not-different from it, is held to 
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be not apprehended ; what is held is that, though the momentary character 
is apprehended, yet its apprehension is not definitely certain, on account 
of the ground for certainty not being there ; because mere apprehension does 
not bring about certain Cognition ; the certainty is dependent upon the needs 
of the apprehender and the soundness of the repetition of the apprehension.— 
This explanation is not available for you ; because for you, even the previous 
perception is determinate (certain) in character; and when the form of the 
tiling has been definitely cognised with certainty, through that previous 
Perception, then its present existence also, wliich is non-dilferont from the 
previous form, must also have been definitely ascertained with certainty 
by that same Perception ; if tliis latter were not definitely certain, the form 
of the thing also,—^as non-different from this present existence, —would 
have to be regarded as not definitely ascertained. 

Some people have held that—“ The validity of the Recognition is 
based upon the definite ascertainment of the Thing that has been in doubt.” 
—^This also becomes rejected by our above reasoning. Nor, in the present 
case, is there any ascertaimnent of a Tiling in doubt;—^because in the case 
of Hairs, even though different hairs come out one after the other, there is 
Recognition ; so that the doubt would remain (even after Recognition, which 
has been foimd to be fallible in the case of Hairs).—(458) 

It lias been argued (under Text 455) that—“ what has been cognised 
by other Means of Cognition could be accepted as otherwise, if so appre¬ 
hended by Sense-perception —^Tliis is answered in the following— 


TEXT (450). 

If WHAT HAS BEEN COGNISED THROUGH INFERENCE AND THE OTHER 

Means of Cognition were annulled by SBNSE-rKRCEPTioN, then 
Inference and the rest could not be regarded as 
Means of Right Cognition,—because they are 

ANNULLED,—LIKE COGNITIONS THROUGH 
DEFECTIVE VISION.— (459) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the subject-matter of an Inference,—such as ‘ because it is your 
child [it must be dark-complexioned] ’,—could be annulled by Sense-percep¬ 
tion,—then that Inference cannot be a Means of Right Cognition at all; 
because on account of its subject-matter being annulled, there can 
be no agreement with the real state of tilings, and hence it would bo like the 
perception obtained tlirough defective vision.—Hence the assertion that— 
“ What has l>een cognised through other Means of Cognition could be accepted 
as otherwise, on the strength of Sense-perception ”—^is irrelevant, being 
entirely impossible.—(459) 
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It has been argued (under Text 450) that—“ Sense-perception is the 
highest among the Means of Right Cognition ** ;—that also is not true.— 
This is shown in the following— 


TEXT (460). 

The character of ‘ being in accordance with the real state of 

THINGS ’ BEING EQUALLY PRESENT IN ALL FORMS OF VALID COGNITION, 

— WHY SHOULD THERE BE A PREJUDICE AT ALL ? —In CASE THE 
SAID CHARACTER BE NOT PRESENT IN Inference AND THE 
REST, THEN THESE LATTER WOULD NOT BE VALID MeANS 

OF Right Cognition at all.— (460) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ validity * of the Means of Right Cognition consists only in their 
having the capacity to bring about the right notion of things ; and if this is 
admitted as belonging to all the Means of Right Cognition,—then, why should 
Perception be regarded as the ‘ highest ’ among them ?—It might be said 
that “it is Perception alone that is in strict accordance with the real state 
of tilings ”,—then, this character of being in strict accordance with the real state 
of things being absent in Inference and the rest, these latter would not be 
‘ Moans of Right Cognition * at all; because the very idea of being a ‘ Moans 
of Right Cognition * is based upon accordance with the real state of things ; 
and this (ex hypothesi) would be absent in Inference and the rest.—(460) 

The following Text introduces the arguments advanced by Bhdvivikta 
(against the doctrine of Perpetual Flux ):— 


TEXT (461). 

The all-comprehensive Invariable Concomitance (Premiss) 

that HAS BEEN ASSERTED IN ALL THE REASONINGS (PROPOUNDED 

BY THE Buddhist) becomes annulled by the following 
Inference ; or else, the Proposition (asserting the 
Doctrine in question) itself becomes 
rejected.”— (461) 

COMMENTARY. 


Question :—” What is that Inference ? ” 
Answer :— 
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TEXTS (462-463). 

“ The subsequent cognition op the Sun and other things must 

APPERTAIN TO THE SAME SUN AND OTHER THINGS THAT EXIST AT 
THE TIME OP THE COGNITION THAT APPEARS IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE Sun and Moon, etc.,—because while it is 
NOT A COGNITION OF ANYTHING RELATED TO THE 

Earth and other things, it is spoken of as 
THE Cognition of those things (Sun, etc.),— 
just like the previous cognition of 
the Sun at that time.”— (462-463) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The Cognitions—^in dispute—of the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the Stars 
and such objects must appertain to the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the Stars 
and the rest as associated with the time at which appeared the cognition of these 
Sun and the rest in Devadatta and other persons,—^because while not 
apprehended as related to the Earth, they are spoken of by means of the 
term * the Cognition of the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the Stars and the rest \— 
like Devadatta’s Cognition of these things on the first occasion.” 

‘ Must appertain to, etc.* — Le. to luminous substances. 

‘ While not apprehended as related to the Earth *;—^this qualification has 
been added in order to avoid the invalidity that might apply to it on 
the basis of the Cognition of the Sim, etc. as painted in pictures. 

^Subsequent*, —^i.e. a Cognition other than Devadatta’s; i.e. appearing 
at a different time.— (462-463) 

The following is an argument put forward by Bhdvivikta :—“ The sub¬ 
strata of Universals like ‘ Colour the substrata of those substrata, and the 
particular Cognitions of all these,—in the form of Perception, Inference, 
Analogical Cognition, Verbal Cognition, Remembrance, Recognition, Mystic 
Vision, Doubt, Wrong Cognition, Representative Cognition, Dream, and 
Dream-end,—all these cannot be liable to destruction immediately on 
coming into existence,—^because they are spoken of by such verbal expressions 
as—‘ knowable ’, ‘ rightly cognisable *, ‘ expressible ’, ‘either existing or non- 
existing ’, ‘ not characterised by cognitions whose object is something different 
from Being and Non-being ‘ not apprehensible by cognitions whose objects 
are non-apprehensible *, ‘ not expressible by words which are inexpressive *, 

‘ expressible by such words as are the products of sounds produced by the 
conjunction and disjunction of homogeneous and heterogeneous substances *, 
—like ‘ Previous Negation ’ and such things.” 

‘ Substrata of Universals like Colour *, etc. are the Colour, etc. them¬ 
selves.—‘ The substrata of these substrata *.—What are these ?—Such things 
as the Jar, (which are the substrata of Colour, etc.).—‘ Mystic vision *,— 
perception by mystics.—^The others have been explained before .—^Either 
existence or non-existence * —^i.e. Being or Non-being.—^Inasmuch as there 
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is nothing that is ‘ neither Being nor Non-being *, there can be no cognition 
of which that could be the object; and its ‘ non-characterisation * follows 
from its very non-existence.—Similarly, the apprehension of an inappre¬ 
hensible abject being impossible, inapprehensibility by such apprehension 
follows as a matter of course.—Similarly inexpressibility by words which 
are inexpressible also follows from the fact that such words are meaningless.— 
‘ Homogeneous things ’ are substances, like the lips, teeth and so forth, 
all these having the common cliaracter of being products ; ‘ heterogeneous 
things ’ are Akdsha and the rest; the mutual conjunction and disjunction of 
these homogeneous and heterogeneous substances produce the first Sound, 
and this first Sound brings about, in due succession, its product in the shape 
of the Somid that reaches the Ear; and it is by this Sound that things are 
expressed.—The process of soimd-production, according to these people, 
is as follows :—^The initial sound arises from Conjunction and Disjunction; 
thence proceed other soimd waves, in the manner of the filaments of the 
Kadarnba flower ; that Sound which reaches the Akdsha in the Ear, that alone 
is heard, not any other.” 

This entire set of reasonings is set forth in the following:— 


TEXTS (464-465). 

** All THOSE things that are the substrata of Colour, etc.,—and 
THE SUBSTRATA OF THESE THINGS,—AS ALSO THE COGNITIONS THAT 
APPEAR IN REGARD TO THESE,—ALL THESE ARE NOT, LIKE 

THE Sky-lotus, liable to destruction immediately 
ON coming into existence,—because they are 
cognisable and expressible.”— (464-465) 

COMMENTARY. 

The two reasons ‘ cognisability ’ and ‘ expressibility ’ have been men¬ 
tioned by way of illustration ; the other reasons also are meant to be 
applicable.— 

‘ Khdrabinda ’—^is the ‘ arabinda \ Lotus, in ‘ kha ’, the Sky,—^i,e. 
the ‘ Sky-lotus —(464-405) 

Uddyotakara [in Nydyavdrtika on 3. 2. 14, page 421, Bib. Ind. Edn.] 
1ms stated the argument (against Perpetual Flux) as follows :—“ The Cogni¬ 
tions imder dispute, appearing at diverse times, must appertain to the same 
thing,—^because while being rightly co-extensive with the cognition of that 
thing, it is expressible by the same terms,—^like the present cognition of a 
thing as appearing in various persons”.—Here the term ' avyutthdyi' 
stands for what is not ‘ vyutthdyi ’, wrong,—i.e. what is right ;—the ‘ co¬ 
extensiveness * is that of the cognitions of the Jar and such things ;—^and the 
epithet ‘ right * is meant to qualify this ‘ co-extensiveness ’ ; what is meant 
is ttiat the said co-extensiveness is never sublated or annulled. Tliis qualiflca- 
tion has been added in order to avoid the falsity that might attach to it on 
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the basis of the example of the Lamp-light and such things.—* Expressible 
by the same terms *—such as * Chaitra’s Cognition ‘ Ohaitra’s Cognition ’ 
and so forth. 

This argument of Uddyotakard's is set forth in the following—- 

TEXTS (466-467). 

“ OlTR PROCLAMATION IS THAT THE COGNITIONS UNDER DISPUTE WHICH 
APPEAR IN SUCCESSION,—ALL APPERTAIN TO ONE AND THE SAME 
THING,—BECAUSE THE FACT OF THEIR BEING BASED UPON 
ONE THING IS NEVER ANNULLED, AND THEY ARB ALL 
SPOKEN OF BY THE SAME TERMS ;—JUST LIKE THE 
COGNITIONS OF SEVERAL MEN APPEARING AT 
THE PRESENT SINGLE MOMENT.*’— 

(466-467) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Proclamation ’—our conclusion, declaration. 

‘ Co-extensiveness \—the character of subsisting in the same thing ;—this 
is not annulled. —Such is the analysis of the compound.—(466-467) 

The above argiunent is answered in the following— 

TEXT (468). 

In the FIRST REASONING, THE CORROBORATIVE INSTANCE IS DEVOID 
OF THE PrOBANDUM, AS IT IS ALL INCLUDED UNDER THE 

Probans ; and all objects of Cognition are not always 

SYNCHRONOUS WITH THEIR COGNITION.— (468) 
COMMENTARY. 

' In the first reasoning \—^where the Reason (Probans) is stated in the 
form ‘ because it is spoken of as the Cognition of that ’ (under Texts 462-463), 
—As a matter of fact, the first Cognition of the Moon, etc. also does not 
appertain to the Moon, etc. as existing at the time of the Cognition;—because 
what forms tho object of the cognition is what is included under the Probans 
itself. Further, it is not possible for any causal relation to subsist between 
synclironous things. It has been thus asserted ;—‘ What does not exist 
could have no previous potentiality, and it could have no use later on ; all 
causes must exist before (those effects); hence the object cannot exist along 
with its own cognition ’.—(468) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason is ‘ inconclusive 
even with the qualification ‘ though not apprehended as related to the Earth * 
(under Teact 463);—• 
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TEXT (469). 

When terms like ‘ Sun * and the rest, whose use depends upon 

THE speaker’s WHIM, ARE APPLIED TO THE Lamp AND SUCH THINGS, 
—THE COGNITION OF THE SUN THAT APPEARS PROVES THE 
FALSITY OF THE REASON IN QUESTION.— (469) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the second set of arguments also (set forth in the Introduction to 
Texts 464-465),—for the simple reason tliat things like the ‘ Universal ’ 
do not exist at all,—no one holds them to be ‘momentary ’;—if the Opponent 
proceeds to prove the absence of such momentariness in those things (like 
the ‘Universal*, etc.),—then his effort is entirely futile.—^This is what is 
explained in the following— 


TEXT (470). 

Things like the ‘ Universal * have no character at all (being 
non-existent),—HENCE THE ‘ MOMENTARINESS ’ OF SUCH THINGS 

CANNOT BE POSTULATED BY ANYONE ; SO THAT ANY REASONS 
ADDUCED FOR THE PROVING OF THE ABSENCE OF ‘ MOMEN¬ 
TARINESS ’ IN THE SAID THINGS IS ENTIRELY 
FUTILE.— (470) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term * like \ in the Expression ‘ Things like the Universal * is 
meant to include the substrata of the Universal, in the shape of Colour, 
Jar and the like, and also the Cognitions of these.—^Thoso also, even as 
qualified by the said qualification, do not exist at all; hence the reason that 
has been adduced for the purpose of proving the ‘ momentariness * of such 
things is entirely futile ; that is to say, there can be no dispute on that point 
at all. 

The Author has not gone into the minute details of the reasoning in 
question. If we go into the minute details, we come across a large number 
of defects. For instance, the reason that has boon adduced in the fonn 
that ‘ it is either existent or non-existent is found to bo absent in the 
Probandum and also in the Corroborative Instance; as the tenn ‘ either—or * 
signifies option^ and option is possible only when there are more things than 
one, and not when there is only one thing; and it is not possible for both 
existence and non-existence to be present in the object that forms the 
Probandum ; because it being of the nature of ‘ entity ’, it is only existence 
that can belong to it. Nor are both possible in the Corroborative Instance ; 
because, as it is a * non-entity *, it is non-existence alone that can belong to it. 
—^The Reason also as stated has been loaded with a useless qualification : 
For instance, the expression ‘ because it is expressible by words ’, even by 
itself, is highly improper, as the term ‘ expressible ’ itself implies the 
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qualification ‘ by words —Similarly, the qualification put forward by the 
words ‘ homogeneous, etc.* is too childish. Similarly the other qualifications 
of the Reason should be regarded useless. 

Further, all the Reasons put forward are ‘ inconclusive *,—^because no 
evidence has been adduced in denial of a conclusion contrary to the desired 
conclusion.—^This is going to be explained later on.—(470) 

As regards the argument set forth under Texts 466-467,—the answer is 
provided in the following— 


TEXT (471). 

As BEGARDS THE CHARACTER OF ‘ BEING EXPRESSED BY THE SAME TERM ’ 
—THIS IS PRESENT IN THE COGNITIONS OF THINGS LIKE THE 

Lamp also. Hence this Reason becomes 
‘ inconclusive — (471) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of the Cognitions of the Lamp, we find that the same expression 
* Cognition of Lamp * is applied to the cognitions wliich have diffei^nt things 
(in the shape of the flickering flames) for their object; hence the character 
of ‘ being expressed by the same term *, which has been adduct as the 
Reason for sameness, is found to be * fallible ’ in the case of the ‘ Cognitions 
of the Lamp *. 

Or the Text may be read with a taunting intonation, the sense being— 
—‘ the said character subsisting in the Cognitions of the Lamp is, on that 
very account, a very Sound reason, and for you, indeed, it is infallible; but 
in reality, it is not so —(471) 

In the following Text the Author anticipates tho view of the other 
party: — 


TEXT (472). 

If it be held that “ in the case of the Cognitions of the Lamp, 

THE ‘ CO-EXTENSIVBNESS ’ IS SUBSEQUENTLY ANNULLED —THEN 
HOW IS IT THAT YOU DO NOT PERCEIVE THE CLEAR 
ANNULMENT OF THE SAME IN YOUR PROPOSED 
CONCLUSION ALSO ?— (472) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ In fact, the qualification—‘ wliile being rightly co-extensive with the 
Cognition of that thing *—has been added (by Uddyotakara), solely for the 
purpose of excluding such cases as that of the * Cognitions of the Lamp *, 
as the one-ness of the object of these latter Cognitions is annulled ; because 
the Lamp is at one moment with a high fiame, and the next moment with a 
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low fiame, it is at one moment very bright and at the next moment, less 
bright. How then can our Beason be false ? ” 

Such is the sense of what the Opponent says. 

In answer to this, the Author adds—‘ How is it, etc,' —^That is, the quali¬ 
fication also is one that is not admitted. As a matter of fact, even in regard 
to the character of the Opponent’s intended Probandum, there is annulment; 
—^why is that also not perceived ? For instance, in regard to Chaitra and 
other persons, the Cognition of them that is produced is in such diverse 
forms as ‘ infant ‘ boy ’, ‘ youth ’ and so forth,—^in regard to the 
mountain and such things, the notions are diverse in the shape of ‘ cold ’, 
‘ hot *, etc. So that, as in the case of the Lamp, so in the case of these things 
also, the diversity of the cognised thing is clearly perceived. If it were not 
so, then, if the same mountain that was cold subsequently became ?iot, — 
then under both conditions both cold and heat would be perceptible there ; 
because the said qualified conditions being related to the thing, the qualities 
would have to be regarded as present there; for instance, when a man tied 
to a cliain is pulled, the cliain also becomes pulled. This has been nearly 
all explained before.—^Thus even with the said qualification, the Reason is 
* unproven ’, ‘ not admitted —(472) 

The annulment of the Opponent’s argument by Inference also is next 
shown :— 

TEXTS (473-474). 

The Cognitions tinder dispute cannot pertain to one and the 

SAME THING, BECAUSE THEY APPEAR IN SUCCESSION,—^LIKB THE 

Cognitions pertaining to Lightning, Lamp and such 
THINGS.— In all Cognitions pertaining to one and 
the same thing, the presence of succession is 

INCOMPATIBLE. AnD WHEN THE EFFECT IS THE 
SAME, EVEN THE DEPENDENCE OP OTHER 
THINGS WOULD BE INCONGRUOUS. 

-(473-474) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be formulated thus :—^What appears in succession 
can never have its complete cause always in close proximity to it,—^as the 
cognitions of Lightning, Lamp and such things ;—the Cognitions under 
dispute all appear in succession ;—Whence there is found something which is 
contrary to that with which the desired character is invariably concomitant.— 
This Reason cannot be said to be ‘ inconclusive ’ ; because succession is not 
possible in the Cognition of any single object, the complete cause of which 
Cognition is present.—^Nor can the cause be said to be dependent on other 
causes (which could accoimt for the succession); because what is permanent 
cannot be helped by such aids ; and no dependence can rightly be held to 
lie on what is not helpful; as this would lead to absurdities. If there were 
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help actually rendered, then the thing would lose its permanence. This has 
been explained hundreds of times.—(473-474) 

The following Text shows that all our arguments are free from the 
defect of ‘ Inconclusiveness *, as there is no proof in support of a conclusion 
contrary to ours :— 

TEXT (475). 

All these Reasons are free from doubt and denial ;—as 

NO PROOFS HAVE BEEN ADDUCED IN ANNULMENT 
OF THESE.— (475) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tliis is easily intelligible.—(475) 


End of the Chapter on the Permanence of Things, 



CHAPTER IX. 


Examination of the Relation between Actions and their Results: 
Action and Reaction. 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author now proceeds to examine the doctrine of lielation between 
Actions and their Results, the Law of Action and Reaction, mentioned in 
the Introductory verses ; and starts off with an objection from the stand¬ 
point of that doctrine, against the Doctrine of ‘ Perpetual Flux * :— 


TEXT (476). 

“ If all things are obsessed by non-permamnee, in the form of 
‘ momentariness \ THEN HOW CAN THERE BE ANY RELATION 
BETWEEN Action and its result (Reaction), or 

BETWEEN THE CAUSE AND ITS EFFECT AND 
SO FORTH ? ”—(476) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Text speaks of ‘ non-permanence in the form of inomentariness \ 
with a view to exclude that ‘ non-permanence ’ which does not consist in 
momentariness ; the meaning being—‘ if things are held by you to be obsessed 
by that non-permanence which belongs to momentary things ’—then, how 
could there be any such relations as the one subsisting between Actions 
and their Results and so forth, wliich are recognised among men and in the 
scriptures ?—^The expression ‘ and so forth * is meant to include the means 
of cognising the cause and its effect, the Recognition following after Appre¬ 
hension, the longing for one thing aroused by the seeing of another thing, 
the notion of Bondage and Liberation, Remembrance, Decision following 
after Doubt, seeking for something kept by oneself, the cessation of curiosity 
for tilings already seen and such other hosts of grounds for objection raised 
by the evil-minded.—^What is meant is that if a doctrine is contrary to 
notions current among people and recognised by the scriptures, it can never 
secure acceptance ; hence the Doctrine of ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ is open to the 
objection that it is annulled by universally accepted notions.—For instance, 
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it is well known among people that the result of the good or bad action is 
experienced by that same man who did the act; when a good or bad act has 
been done by Devadatta, the result of that act—agreeable or disagreeable,— 
is not experienced by YajnadaiUi. Nor is such an idea countenanced in the 
scriptures, where wo read—‘ When the action has been done by this person, 
who else will experience its results ? *—Such a notion is contrary to the 
doctrine of the * Perpetual Flux ’ of things; as under that doctrine there 
cannot be any one entity who would do the act and experience its result; 
so that the said doctrine is clearly open to the criticism that it involves the 
anomaly of ‘ the disappearance of the action done by the Person himself 
and the befalling upon him of the effect of what was not done by him *•—(4761 

The following Text explains how the doctrine is open to this criticism :— 


TEXTS (477-479). 

“ In the case of active people, that ‘ Moment ’ (Momentary Thing) 

WHICH IS BELIEVED TO BE THE docr OF THE AcT, DOES NOT CONTINUE 
TO EXIST AT THE TIME OF THE APPEARANCE OF THE RESULT OF THAT 
ACT ;—^AND THE ACT WAS NOT DONE BY THAT ‘ MOMENT * W^IICH IS 
SPOKEN OF AS THE expevieucer of the result at the time of its 
APPEARANCE ; AS IT DID NOT EXIST AT THAT TIME.—ThUS, INASMUCH 
AS NO SINGLE ENTITY IS ADMITTED AS BEING THE docr OF THE AOT 

AND THE experiencer of its results,—the position thus clearly 

IS THAT THE AOT IS LOST FOR THE MAN WHO DID IT AND ITS 
results BEFALL ONE WHO DID NOT DO IT,—WHICH IS EXTREMELY 
ANOMALOUS. ’ ’—(477-479) 

COIVIMENTARY. 

* Does not continm to exist ’ ;—^as it is destroyed immediately on its 
coming into existence. 

‘ Inasmuch as no single entity, etc' ;—^i.o. since the Act and its Result 
have not been taken up by one and the same entity. There is ‘ loss of the 
Act ’ for the doer of the act, as ho does not come by the result; and there is 
‘ befalling of what he did not do ’ on the man who did not do the act. 

‘ Extremely anomalous ’ ;—^i.e. no such situation is found either among 
people or mentioned in the scriptures.—(477-479) 


The anomaly of ‘ the loss of what is done and the befalling of what is 
not done ’ has been pointed out, on the acceptance of the view that ‘ activity ’ 
is possible; the Opponent next proceeds to show—^from Kumarila’s stand¬ 
point,—^that activity it§elf is not possible (under the Doctrine of ‘ Perpetual 
Flux’):— 
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TEXTS (480-481). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, UNDER THE DOCTRINE OF ‘ NO-SoUL *, THE doer 
OF AN ACT WOULD KNOW, BEFOREHAND, THAT, * AS I AM GOING 

TO PERISH IMMEDIATELY, THERE WOULD BE NO RESULT FROM 

THIS Act, or it would come to some one other 
THAN myself ’ ; AND KNOWING THIS, THE IN¬ 
TELLIGENT MAN WOULD NOT UNDERTAKE THE 
PERFORMANCE OF ANY ACT, GOOD OB BAD, 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF SECURING ITS 
RESULT ; AS FOR THE RESULT, IT 
WOULD BE STILL FURTHER 
REMOVED.’’— (480-481) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the Doctrine of ‘ Perpetual Flux it would be held that all things 
are devoid of ‘ Soul ’ ; as all things being dependent upon their cause (in 
the ‘Causal Chain’), nothing can be independent (self-sufficient). Under 
the circumstances, the intelligent agent must know,—^be conscious of the 
fact,—“ what ? ”—^that ‘ after my destruction, the result could not accrue 
to me, as I would not be there at the time that the Result comes about; 
even if the Result comes about, it would come to a Moment other than 
myself ’. Knowing this, the intelligent person would not imdertake the 
act at aU; how then could there be any result wliich can follow only from 
an act preceded by the activity (of an active agent) ? Such Result would 
bo ‘still further removed ’, as absolutely impossible.—(480-481) 

It has thus been proved that there can bo no relation between Action 
and its Result ; the Author next proceeds to show,—again from Kumdrila's 
standpoint,—that the Relation of Cause and Effect is not possible under the 
doctrine of * Perpetual Flux * :— 

TEXT (482). 

“Neither the Future nor the Past Entity can be capable of 

PRODUCING THE EFFECT ; AS FOR THE PRESENT ONE, THAT ALSO 
DOES NOT CONTINUE TO EXIST TILL THAT TIME.”— (482) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Till that time ’;—^i.e. during the time that it would come into existence 
and produce the effect, it does not continue to exist,—^being momentary — 
(482) 

The following Text adduces arguments in support of each of the asser¬ 
tions made in the preceding Text regarding the Future, etc.:— 
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TEXTS (483-484). 

An entity that has itself not secured its existence can never 

BE THE cause OF SOMETHING ELSE ; NOR CAN THE DESTROYED 
ENTITY (be a cause) ; NOR CAN THE PRESENCE (OF THE 

Present entity) be capable of producing the 
EFFECT.—Further, if the destruction of the 
PREVIOUS ‘ Moment ’ be held to be absolute, 

THEN there could BE NO PRODUCTION 
OF ANY SUBSEQUENT ‘ MOMENT 
AS ITS CAUSE WOULD NOT BE 
THERE.’’— (483-484) 

COMMENTARY. 

That tiling is called ‘ future ’ which has not yet secured its existence ; 
—what lias not secured its existence must be ‘ non-existent * ; what is non¬ 
existent must bo devoid of all potentiality ;—^what is devoid of all potentiality 
cannot serve as the cause of anything else,—i.e. cannot serve as the cause 
of bringing about any other thing ; because it is agreed on all sides that 
it is only a potential thing that can servo as a cause. 

Similarly what has perished cannot serve as the cause of anything else, 
as it is devoid of all potentiality. 

As for the Present thing, that lias no continued existence, by virtue of 
which it could be capable of producing any effect. 

Then again, if it is held that the preceding ‘ Moment * perishes ahsoliUely, 
then there could be no producing of the subsequent * Moment ’, as there 
would be no cause for such production.—(483-484) 

The following argument might be urged (by the Buddhist):—Just as 
the rishig and falling of the weigliing scales come about simultaneously, 
so also would be the destruction of the Present Moment and the appearance 
of its effect; so that what is meant is tliat the subsequent Moment is brought 
about by the preceding Moment before the latter has been destroyed; and 
that the appearance of the later moment would not fail to have its cause. 

The following Text supplies the answer to tliis argument:— 

TEXT (485). 

Even if the Destruction and Production were simultaneous, 

THERE WOULD NOT BE MUTUAL DEPENDENCE ; SO THAT THERE 
COULD NOT BE THE RELATION OF ^ CaUSE AND 

Effect’, as there would be no help 
RENDERED BY IT.”— (485) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even if the Destruction (of the first Moment) and the Production (of the 
second Moment) be assumed to be simultaneous, there would not be the 
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relation of ‘ Cause and Effect ’ between the said Destriiction and Production^ 
or between the Moments undergoing the said Destruction and Production ;— 
because the two would be independent of one another.—“ How would they 
be independent of one another ? ”—^Because there would he no help rendered 
by it ; that is, the Destruction, being featureless, would have no action ; 
and as for the entity that is regarded as the Cause, it is not present at the 
time that the Effect comes into existence ; so that it could not have any 
action bearing upon the latter.—-(485) 

The following might be urged (by the Buddhist)—^Even without any 
operation, the relation of ‘ Cause and effect ’ would be there on the basis 
of mere proximity. 

The answer to this is supplied by the following— 


TEXT (486). 

“ The Odour and other qualities that appear after the destruction 

OF THE Colour OF THE JaR ARE NOT HELD TO BE THE EFFECT OF 
THIS LATTER ; IN THE SAME WAY THE SUBSEQUENT 
Colours ALSO (COULD NOT BE REGARDED 
AS THE EFFECT OF THE PREVIOUS 
COLOUR).’’— (486) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the idea is tliat when one thing comes into existence after another, 
it must be the effect of this latter, then just as, after the ‘ Colour-Moment * 
subsisting in the Jar has ceased, the homogeneous Colmu*-moments that 
appear in it are regarded as the effects of the preceding Colour-moment,— 
so also the Odour and other properties that are produced in the same Jar 
would liavo to be regarded as the Effects of that same preceding Colour^ 
moment. And, yet, even though this immediate sequence is there, the 
Odour-motnent is not hold to bo the effect of the preceding Colour-moment ; 
because between material properties, there cannot bo the same causal relation 
that there is between material substances themselves, because they appear 
in different ‘ chains * (or series). This is the opinion that our opponent 
himself holds. 

‘ In the same way the subsequent Colours also * ;—that is to say, the 
homogeneous Colour-moments cannot bo regarded as the effects of the 
previous Colour-moment, entirely on the ground of immediate sequence ; 
as otherwise there would be an absurdity,—(486) 

Having tlius shown tliat mere immediate sequence cannot be the basis 
of the causal relation, the Opponent sums up his own view by way of 
recapitulation;— 

19 
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TEXT (487). 

^^ThUS that alone OAN be REGARDED A3 THE CAUSE OE AN EFFECT 

WHOSE ACTION IS FOUND TO BE THERE BEFORE THE PRODUCTION 
OF THAT effect; AND NOT MERE IMMEDIATE 
SEQUENCE.’*— (487) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Not mere immediate sequence \ —‘ can be the basis of the notion 
of Oause-eHect *—^this has to be regarded as understood.—(487) 

What has been already explained above is now briefly summed up:— 

TEXTS (488-489). 

“ The UPSHOT briefly is this :—^If the Effect were produced from 
A Cause toat has perished, then such an Effect would be 
without cause,—^AS WHAT HAS PERISHED OAN HAVE NO 
character (or potentiality).—^If the Effect be 

HELD TO BE PRODUCED FROM A CAUSE THAT 
HAS not perished, —^then, as the Cause in 

THAT CASE WOULD CONTINUE TO EXIST 
DURING SEVERAL MOMENTS,—^WHBRB- 
FORE COULD THE * MOMENTARY 
CHARACTER ’ OF THINGS NOT 
BECOME DISCARDED (ON 
THAT ACCOUNT) ? ” 

-(488-489) 

COMMENTARY. 

Only two views are possible in this connection;—(1) The EHect is 
produced out of the Cause which is itself destroyed, and (2) that it is pro¬ 
duced out of the Cause which is not destroyed ; things cannot be other than 
either destroyed or not destroyed. The first view cannot be right; because 
what has been destroyed is non-existent, and if production from that 
were admitted, the effect would have to be regarded as without Cause ; 
which would mean that it is eternally existent, —^Nor can the second view 
be right; as, in that case, things would continue to exist during several 
moments, which would deprive them of the character of momentariness. — 
* Wherefore cotdd it not be discarded ? ’—^i.e. it would certainly become dis¬ 
carded. For instance, it would mean that—(a) the Thing comes into 
existence, then (h) it acts, then (c) it produces the Effect, then (d) it perishes ; 
so that it is there during all these several moments; which rejects the idea 
of its being * momentary ’.—(488-489) 

Having thiis shown the impossibility of the relation of * Cause and 
Effect % the Opponent proceeds to show the impossibility of any Means of 
Cognising such relation:— 
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TEXTS (490-491). 

“ If THE Jab and such things existed only for one moment, then 

THEY COULD NOT BE PEROBIVBD BY THE EyE ; AS THINGS THAT 
HAVE BEEN DESTROYED ARB NEVER COGNISED,—AS IS 
FOUND IN THE CASE OF THINGS LONG FAST.—^ThB 
RELATION OF 'CAUSE AND EfFBOT ’ CANNOT BE 
APPREHENDED BY MEANS OF ‘ PERCEPTION 

AND Non-apprehension \ because the 

NATURE OF THINGS IS NOT APPRE¬ 
HENDED AT ALL — (490-491) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Relation of Cause and Effect is sought to be proved through Percep¬ 
tion (of Effect only when the Cause is present) and Non-apprehension (of the 
Effect when the Cause is absent). Under the circumstances, if Things were 
momentary, as they could not be in existence at the moment of their 
cognition, they could not be perceptible ; as the relation of Cause and Effect 
is not possible between things existing at the same moment. Thus 
there is no possibility of Perception or Non-apprehension (in support of the 
momentarineaa of things); specially because ‘ Non-apprehension * also is 
only a form of * Perception ’, being, as it is, of the nature of the apprehension 
of a Thing as not related to anything else ; and hence there being no use for 
it when there is no apprehension of any thing. Such being the case, how 
could the relation of Cause and Effect be proved through Perception and 
Non-apprehension ?—(490-491) 

Even though there be an apprehension of the Thing,—as there can be 
no one entity who would comprehend the preceding and succeeding Moments, 
—there can bo no relation between those two.—^This is what is shown in the 
following— 

TEXT (492). 

" What permanent Doer (Agent) is there who would correlate 

THE COGNITIONS APPEARING IN SUCCESSION ? If ANY SUCH WERE 

SEEN, THEN ALONE WHAT IS DESIRED COULD BE ADMITTED ; 

AND IF ANY SUCH IS NOT SEEN, THEN THIS LATTER CANNOT 
BE UNDERSTOOD.”— (492) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ^gati * stands for apprehenaion ,—* Kramavadgatim \—^the ‘ gati ’, 
apprehension, which is ‘ kramavati \ successive.—‘ Who would correlate * — 
have a comprehensive notion of.—^That is, no one.—^If there were any one who 
would conceive of such a comprehensive notion as—‘ The smoke has become 
cognised through the cognition of the Fire, and without the cognition of’the 
latter the former is not cognised ’—^which appears in succession,—as appre¬ 
hended by a single Perceiver, then it might be possible to establish the 
relation of ' Cause and Effect *•—There can however be no such correlator^ 
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under your view,—^lienee the relation of Cause and Effect cannot be estab¬ 
lished.—(492) 

The following Text proceeds to show the impossibility of 
‘ Recognition ’— 

TEXT (493). 

Ip things are in ‘ perpetual flux then Recognition also is 

IMPOSSIBLE ; BECAUSE WHAT HAS BEEN SEEN BY ONE PERSON 
CANNOT BE ‘ RECOGNISED * BY OTHERS.*'— (493) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Recognition ’ consists of the notion that—‘ that same object which 
was seen by me previously is seen by me now ’—^which includes within 
itself the two perceptions as pertaining to the same object and the same 
perceiver ;—^and such ‘ Recognition ’ camiot be possible if all tilings were in a 
‘ perpetual flux ’ ; as under that view, neither one ‘ perceiver * nor one ‘ object ’ 
would be there (to be related to both perceptions); for instance, Vi§numltra 
does not ‘ recognise ’ what has been seen by Devadait<x. 

The mention of ‘ one person * is only by way of illustration ; it is also to 
bo understood that the object also which has been seen by one person cannot 
be ‘ recognised * by another person.—(493) 

The Buddhist may argue that—As in the case of the hair and nails 
that have been cut and have grown again, though there is difference (between 
what has been cut and what lias grown again), yet there is ‘ recognition * 
on account of similarity,—so would it be in all cases of Recognition, —This is 
answered in the following— 


TEXTS (494-495). 

“ In THE CASE OF THE HaIRS AND OTHER THINGS, WHERE THERE IS 
DIFFERENCE, RECOGNITION MAY BE DUE TO SIMILARITY, BECAUSE 
THE PERCEIVER IS ONE AND THE SAME. WlIEN HOWEVER 
THERE IS DIFFERENCE OF BOTH, THERE WOULD BE NO 

BASIS FOR Recognition. Ip there is no single 

ENTITY ^VHO COULD HAVE THE COMPREHENSIVE 
NOTION, THEN HOW IS IT THAT, ON SEEING 
Colour, THERE APPEARS A LONGING 
FOR THE taste AND OTHER 
QUALITIES (op THE THING 

seen) ? '*— (494-495) 


COMMENTARY. 


If there were a single cognisor, then there could be Recognition based 
upon similarity, oven when there is difference between the two things con- 
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cemed,—^such Recognition being due to the common Cogniaer. When 
however there ia difference of both, —i.e. when the cogniaera as well as 
the cogniaed thinga in the two cases are different, there would be no basis 
for the Recognition.—^Then again, if there were no single cogniser correlating 
the two cognitions,—then how could there be such phenomenon as that 
when one sees the colour of the citron-fruit, he remembers the taste con¬ 
comitant with that colour and evinces a desire for experiencing that taste 
and undertakes activity towards securing it ? Certainly no one could have 
a longing, etc. for what has been seen by another person.—(494-495) 

The following Text proceeds to show that ‘ Bondage * and ‘ Liberation ’ 
also would not be possible (under the doctrine of Perpetual Flux):— 


TEXT (496). 

‘‘ What is bound tip with chains of Attachment, etc. in the Pbison- 
HOUSE OF the WobLD IS ONE ‘ MoMENT ^ WHILE THE ‘ MoMENT * 
that is liberated is anotheb, who has not been in 
BONDAGE ;—^THIS IS INCOMPBBHENSIBLB.’’—(496) 

COMMENTARY. 

One * Moment ’ is bound up with Attachment while another is liberated, 
—thia ia incomprehensible ; i.e. impossible. 

‘ Bhava ’ is world, Cycle of Birth and Rebirth,—^which is the * prison- 
house ’, the place where persons are kept in bondage.—(496) 

The following Text proceeds to show that any attempt at Liberation 
would be useless,—as no Liberation can be possible ;— 


TEXT (497). 

‘‘ Fob THE BOUND (impbisoned) pebson, Libebation can NEVEB BE 
POSSIBLE ; because {ex hypothesi), he is absolutely destbo ybd. 
Hence all the effobt put fobth by pebsons 
SEEKING FOB LiBEBATION IS FUTILE.^’— (497) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might be argued that—there would be Liberation for one who has 
not been in bondage ;—where is the incongruity in that ? 

The answer to tliis is provided in the following— 
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TEXT (498). 

** The person SEouRiNa Liberation has always been found to be 
ONE WHO has been BOUND UP IN CHAINS, ETC. ; ANY SUCH 
ASSERTION THEREFORE AS THAT ‘ THE UNBOUND 
PERSON BECOMES LIBERATED * IS CONTRARY 
TO A WELL-PERCEIVED FACT.’’— (498) 

COMMENTARY. 

That the person who is liberated is the same that had been in bondage 
is a fact well recognised and seen in the world. The assertion therefore of 
the Liberation of the Person who has not l)een in Bondage is one that is 
anntdled by popular notion and also by a perceptible fact.—(498) 


The following Text points out that the said idea is annulled by 
Inference also— 


TEXT (499). 

** ‘ Bondage ’ and ‘ Liberation ’ must belong to the same person,— 

BECAUSE THEY ARB OF THAT NATURE,—^LIKE BONDAGE AND 

Liberation in the ordinary world.—^Thus every¬ 
thing BECOMES THOROUGHLY WELL-ESTAB¬ 
LISHED.”— (499) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be thus formulated :— Bondage and Liberation must 
subsist in one and the same person,—like the Bondage and Liberation 
in the world,—^the * Bondage ’ and ‘ Liberation ’ imder dispute are Bondage 
and Liberation in the form of Attachment and Dissociation therefrom;— 
this is a reason based upon the nature of things. 

‘ Because they are of that nature ’;—i.e. because they are in the form of 
Bondage and Liberation, i.e. because they have the character of Bondage 
and Liberation. 

‘ Tau ’, ‘ these two *—^i.e. Bondage and Liberation. 

Thus the single substratum in the shape of the ‘ Soul * being established, 
all the doctrines relating to the Relation between Actions and their Results 
and so forth become thoroughly established ;—^i.e. are beautifully proved ; 
there being no room for the criticisms directed against them.—(499) 
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TEXT (600). 

“ In THIS SAME MANNER IT MAY BE SHOWN THAT, IF ALL THINGS ABB 
IN ‘ PERPETUAL FLUX ^ BeMEMBRANOE AND SUCH OTHER 
PHENOMENA WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE,—^AS THERE WOULD 
BE . NO SINGLE SUBSTRATUM (UNDER THAT 
THEORY).”—(500) 

COMMENTARY. 

As any single Agent would be impossible, it should bo understood that 
there would bo no possibility of any such phenomena as the following:— 
Remembrance, welbascertained cognition, seeking for a thing hidden by one¬ 
self and so forth. Because in all these, the substratum being different, 
there would be incongruities ; e.g. when Chaitra is the original apprehender, 
doubter, hider and seeker^—Maitra could not be the rememberer, the aeoer* 
tainer, seeker, and so forth.—(600) 


With the following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above 
criticisms (levelled against the Doctrine of Perpetual Flux ):— 


TEXT (601). 

We proobbd to answer the above oritioisms as follows :—^Things 

BEING WITHOUT * SoUL IN REFERENCE TO THESE ALSO, THE 

Relation of Cause and Effect being there, all 

THE SAID notions BECOME ESTABLISHED 
WITHOUT ANY DIFFICULTY.— (501) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even when things are regarded as being ‘ without Soul *, all such notions 
as those relating to ‘ the Relation between Acts and their Results * and so 
forth, are based upon the relation of ‘ Cause and Effect *; so that when 
the relation of Cause and Effect is there, all those notions become established 
and there is no incongruity at any point.—(601) 


Says the Opponent—“ Tliis definite Law of Cause and Effect itself is 
not possible without a ‘ Soul 

The answer is provided in the following— 
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TEXT (502). 

Just as the potency of the seed is bestbioted to the Spbout even 
IN the absence of a permanent ‘ Soul \—so would it 

ALSO BE IN THE CASE OF PSYCHICAL CONCEPTS.— (502) 
COMMENTARY. 

Just as the potency of the Seed and such things is restricted to the 
Sprout and such things,—oven without a controller in the form of the ‘ Soul 
—so would it also be in the case of every psychical concept. Such things 
as the Seed and the rest are not controlled by the ‘ Soul in the way that 
the Body, as the receptacle of experience, is held to be controlled. Otherwise, 
there would be no sense in the (Naiydyiha^s) argument that “ the living body 
cannot be without soul, as, if it wore, then there could be no breathing and 
other functions ; in the case of the Jar and such things, if the absence of 
‘ Breathing, etc. * were foimd to follow from the absence of the ‘ Soul ’, then 
alone could the negative concomitance involved in the argument bo 
admissible ;—^if the Jar, etc. also were with Soul^ then how could the 
Reason adduced have the requisite negative concomitance ? 

‘ Even in the absence of a permanent Sonl ’,—i.e. even when there is no 
character which is common to them all.—(502) 

Qmation —“ How does the Causal relation become established ? 

Answer ;— 


TEXT (503). 

Either indirectly or directly, it is only a certain thing,—and in 

ONLY CERTAIN CASES—THAT HAS THE POTENTIALITY IN REGARD 
TO ANOTHER THING ; THUS ALONE ARE SUCH RELATIONS 
AS THAT BETWEEN ACTIONS AND THEIR 

Results possible.— (503) 


COMMENTARY. 

Just as, in regard to external tilings, the law of Action and Reaction is 
restricted, so is it in regard to the group of rsychieal Concepts also ; 
as the causal potency is ever3rwhere restricted ; it is only from certain good 
and bad acts that particular results, agreeable or disagreeable, follow, 
through a chain of ‘ moments ’ ; e.g. from the apprehension of Colour follows 
its Remembrance,—from cognition follows definite conclusion,—from the act 
of depositing follows the subsequent seeking for it,—from the longing for a 
thing follows the actual sight of it,—thence the cessation of the eagemess 
for it. In no case do the Buddhists admit of all these Reactions of 
Remembrance and the rest as connected with any one single entity; for 
them, it is mere Conception, a mere Idea, This has been thus declared— 
‘ The Action is there, the Result is there, but the Maker (Agent) is not 
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perceived,—one who abandons these thought-phases and takes up others ; 
nothing apart from the Law of Things; tliis Law of Things being 
that where sttch and such a thing appears when such arvd such another thing 
is present—the former is said to be produced from the production of the latter.' 

‘ Such relations as between Actions and their Reactions ’ ;—this is meant 
to include Kemembrance and the rest;—the ‘ relation ’ meant is that of 
‘ Cause and Effect ’ (‘ Producer and Product ’).—(503) 


Objection —“ If that is so, then how is it that among people and in the 
scriptures it is said in reference to the Soul —‘ When the action lias been 
done by him, who else will experience its Reaction ? ’ ’* 

Answer :— 


TEXT (504). 

The Notion op the ‘ Doer ’ and the rest is in reference to the 

UNITY of the ‘ Chain ’; and that too is held to be only a 
figment of the imagination ; it is not a part of 
the real state op things.— (504) 

COMMENTARY. 

People have the light of their wisdom bedimmed by a mass of deep 
ignorance ; hence they ignore all considerations regarding their being this 
or that, being existent or non-existent, and so forth,—^and come to regard 
the cliain of impressions in the shape of particular causes and effects as 
‘ one ’, and thus come to make use of such expressions as ‘ The same I am 
doing this act and proceed to make attempts to bring about their Libera¬ 
tion.—^It is in view of this (popular) egotism that the Blessed Enlightened 
Ones, desirous of saving their disciples from the pitfalls of Niliilism, pro¬ 
pound the theory of the ‘ Unity of the Chain ’ and thereby explain the notions 
of the ‘ Doer ’ and the like. 

Says the Opponent—“ The said Explanation is enough to establish the 
reality of the matter under dispute ”. 

Answer :—“ It is not a part of the real stale of things ’ ;— as a matter of 
fact, the real state of things cannot bo detennined on the basis of the notions 
entertained by cliildish persons enmeshed in illusion and averse to the 
investigation of truth; specially as the said notion is negatived by the 
evidences of ‘ Soullossness ’ and ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ of Tilings.—(504) 


The Author anticipates the Opponent’s objection to the effect that “ tlie 
absence of the continuous Soul in the case of Seed and such tilings not being 
admitted (by all parties), the Corroborative Instance (cited by the Buddliist, 
imder Text 502) is one that is not admitted (and hence inadmissible as 
Corroborative Instance) ” :— 
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TEXTS (605-606). 

In the ABSENCE OF CONTINHITY, THE RELATION OP ‘ CaHSB AND EpPEOT * 
WOULD !IbB of the PARTICULAR KIND JUST POINTED OUT,—THIS 
ALONE IS POSSIBLE AMONG THINGS APPEARING UNDER 
DIFFERENT ‘ CHAINS —llSf THE CASE OF THE SsED, 

Sprout and such things, the relation of 
Cause and Effect is found to be defi¬ 
nitely certain, and yet there is not 
the slightest trace of con¬ 
tinuity.— (505-606) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ anvaya' stands for aniigama *, continuity, —^i.e. of any 
particular character.—(505-506) 


The following might bo urged by the Opponent:—“ Continuity is cer¬ 
tainly present in the case of the Seed and such things; as has been declated 
by UddyotaJcara :—What happens in the case of the Seed and Sprout is 
that the components of the Seed relinquish their previous formation and 
become arranged in a different formation,—when they have taken this forma¬ 
tion, the Earth-element in it becoming mingled with the water-element, and 
heated by the Fire-element, produces a substance in the shape of the Sap ; 
and this Sap, along with the previous components assumes the form of the 
Sprout. Such being the case, how can it bo true that there is not the slightest 
trace of continuity ? ’’ 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXTS (507-508). 

Ip the elements of Earth and the rest in the Seed—Sprout- 
Creeper and so forth are not different,—THEN THERE CAN 
BE NO DIFFERENCE AMONG THEM ; AS, IN THAT CASE, ALL OP 
THEM WOULD BE OP THE SAME NATURE. HbNOE IT MUST 
BE ADMITTED THAT THERE IS NO CONTINUITY 
IN THIS CASE. 
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For these reasons, for the purpose of establishing the existence 
OF ‘ Action and Re-action the superior philosophers 

SHOULD PUT FORTH AN EFFORT TO PROVE THE RELATION 

OF * Cause and Effect *;—and for the purpose 

OF ESTABLISHING THE NON-EXISTENCE OF ‘ ACTION 

AND Reaction the other philosophers 

SHOULD PUT forth AN EFFORT TO 
DISPROVE THE RELATION OP ‘ CAUSE 

AND Effect *.— (507-508) 


COMMENTARY. 


The sense of this is as follows:—^If the Earth and other elements pre¬ 
sent in the later formation continue without surrendering their previous 
forms,—then there can be no surrendering of the previous formation and 
the assuming of the later formation; because both the formations would 
be exactly of the same nature as before ; so that there would be no 
difference among the Seed, the Sprout, and the Creeper,—all being of the 
same natiue.—^In case you admit of difference among the Seed, etc., then, as 
there would always be the abandoning of the preceding form, it must 
be admitted that the Earth and other elements also abandon their own 
respective formations and assume other formations. Otherwise, there would 
be no difference at all; as already explained. Thus there being an appear¬ 
ance of several forms, one after the other, where would there be any 
‘ continuity ’ ? 

Inasmuch as on the proving of the true cliaracter of the causal relation, 
all such notions as the relation between Action and its Result become 
explicable,—^and on the disproving of it, the said notions become dispelled,— 
for the purpose of determining the existence of Actions and their Results, 
etc.,—efforts should be put forth for the proving of the Causal Relation,— by 
the superior philosophers^ —^i.e. by the Buddliists, who are ‘ Superior philoso¬ 
phers * on account of their being followers of the best doctrines. And for 
the purpose of disproving the same notions, effort should be put forth by 
other philosophers,—^i.e. the followers of other philosophical doctrines. 

The term ‘ Kdryakdramitdsiddhau ” has been construed twice over,— 
the last term in one case being ‘ asiddhau \ 

[The latter assertion would appear to be in the nature of a taunt].— 
(507-608) 


As for the two alternatives—‘ destroyed or not destroyed *—set forth 
by the Opponent (under Texts 488-489),—^the author proceeds to dispel 
them,—thereby establisliing the Causal Relation as the very root of all 
laws ;— 
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TEXTS (509-510). 

OlTR EXPLANATION IS AS FOLLOWS .*—ThE EfFECT COMBS INTO EXISTENCE: 

AT THE SECOND MOMENT ;—THE CAUSE HAD COME INTO EXIST¬ 
ENCE AT THE FIRST MOMENT ; AND DURING THAT MOMENT 
IT IS NOT DESTROYED, BUT BEING ynomeutary, IT DOES 
NOT EXIST AT THE MOMENT AT WHICH THE EfFECT 
IS THERE ; EVEN IF IT WERE THERE, IT 
WOULD BE USELESS, AS THE EFFECT 
WILL HAVE ALREADY COME INTO 
EXISTENCE.— (509-510) 

COMMENTARY. 

Oiir view is that the effect comes out of the Cause while this latter is 
still undestroyed ; and there is no possibility of the two being simultaneous ; 
because what happens is that the Effect comes into existence at the second 
moment, through its dependence upon the Cause which has come into 
existence at the first moment and has not yet become destroyed ; so that 
when the Effect comes into existence it does so from the Cause wiiile it is 
still undestroyed ; as it has not been destroyed at the first moment. And 
yet the Cause does not continue to exist at the moment that the Effect is in 
existence, as, being momentary, it cannot so continue to exist. Even if it were 
to continue, it would not have the nature of the Cause ; because when the 
Effect has already come about, it would be absolutely useless.—(509-610) 

The following Text shows this same uselessness:— 


TEXT (511). 

What has already come into existence cannot be produced by 
IT over again ; because what is meant by a thing ‘ coming 
into existence * IS THAT THERE SHOULD COME ABOUT 
SOMETHING THAT DID NOT EXIST BEFORE, If IT 
WERE NOT SO, THEN THERE WOULD BE 
NO RESTING AT ALL.— (511) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ If it were not so, then there would he no resting * ;—^i.e. if it were not as 
stated, then there would he no resting, —i.e. there would bo no limit; i.o. there 
would be an infinite regress. If what has come into existence were to bo 
produced again, then there would bo an equal possibility of its being produced 
over again ; and in this way there would be an infinite regress of productions, 
—there would bo no cessation in the activity of the Cause,—and the Causes 
themselves would be liable to be produced ; as there would be nothing to 
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distinguish them:—and the result would be that there could be no such 
distinction as ‘ tliis is the Cause and that the Effect \—(511) 

In the following Text the author sums up his position and shows that 
there is no flaw in the view that the Effect is produced from the Cause 
while the latter is still in existence :— 

TEXTS (512-514). 

Thus we conclude that it is at the second moment that the Effect 

COMES INTO existence OUT OF AN EFFICIENT CaUSB WHICH CAME INTO 
EXISTENCE AT THE FIRST MOMENT AND HAS NOT YET BEEN DESTROYED.— 
If IT HAD BEEN HELD THAT THE EfFEOT COMES INTO EXISTENCE 
AT THE THIRD MOMENT, THEN IT WOULD COMB OUT OF THE destroyed 

Cause ; as the cause of the development will have been 

DESTROYED, LIKE THE EFFECT ITSELF,—^AS IS GOING TO BE EXPLAINED 

later on.—There would be simultaneity only if the Effect 

HAD COME AT THE FIRST MOMENT. BUT THIS CANNOT BE RIGHT,— 
BEING JUST LIKE THE DOCTRINE OF THE EFFECTS COMING INTO 
EXISTENCE ALONG WITH THE CaUSE.— (512-514) 

COMM KNT ARY. 

As regards the alternative of the Effect coming out of the destroyed 
Cause, that is improper, as it is not held by us. As that alternative would 
mean that the Effect comes at the tliird and subsequent moments,—as has been 
hold by the VailM^ikas^ in such assertions as—‘ the one presents (the effect) 
when it is past ’ ; if tliis view were held, then it would moan the admission 
of the view that the Effect comes from the destroyed Cause ;—but such is 
not the view hold by us ; because it is devoid of reason.— 

There might have been some chance of the anomaly of the Cause and 
Effect being simultaneous if the view wore that the Effect comes at the first 
moment; as these same Vaihlidsilcas regard the Cause as ‘ born along with 
the Effect ’. Tliis is entirely unreasonable.—(512-514) 

Why tliis is unreasonable is shown in the following— 

TEXT (515). 

What did not exist could have no potency ; —^if the Potency 

WERE there, the EfFBCT WOULD SURELY BE PRODUCED ; 

HENCE SIMULTANEITY BETWEEN CaUSB AND EfFECT 
IS CLEARLY INCONGRUOUS.— (515) 

COMIVIENTARY. 

When the co-horn Cause (i.e. the Cause that comes into existence along 
with its Effect) produces its Effect, it can do so either wliile it is itself unborn. 
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or when it is itself born; —^the former alternative cannot be right; as the Cause 
does not exist prior to the production of the Effect,—and as such, is devoid of 
all potentiality.—^If it be said that—“It produces the effect when it is 
6om, and then, being endowed with potentialities, it produces the Effect 
—^tho answer is—‘ if the Potency were there, etc.* ; i.e. if the Cause has its 
potency while it is in the state of having been born, then, like the character of 
the Cause, the Effect also would be already bom; and under the circum¬ 
stances, on what would the potency of the Cause operate ?—^Thus the doctrine 
that Cause and Effect are simultaneous is clearly contrary to the authority 
of Inference.—(516) 

Says the Opponent;—“ The relation of Cause and Effect is the same 
as the relation of * Agent and Object ’; and as such it would be highly incon¬ 
gruous if the two factors appeared at different times. For instance, between 
the Potter and the Jar, the relation of " Agent and Object * is perceived only 
when the two are there at the same time 

The answer to tliis is provided in the following— 


TEXTS (516-517). 

As A MATTER OE FACT, WHEN THE CaGSB PRODUOBS ITS EfFBOT, IT DOES 

NOT DO SO BY HOLDING THE EFFECT IN THE MANNER OP THE PaIB 

OF Tongs,—^by reason op which there would be simul¬ 
taneity BETWEEN the TWO. NOR DOES THE EfFEOT 
COME INTO EXISTENCE, BY FIRMLY EMBRACING 
ITS Cause, in the manner of the Lover 

EMBRACING THE BbLOVED,—^BY REASON 
OF AVHIOH THE TWO COULD BE 
REGARDED AS COMING INTO 
EXISTENCE AT ONE AND 
THE SAME TIME.— 

(516-517) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, in the producing of the Effect, the Cause operated in the manner of 
the Pair of Tongs,—or if the Effect, in the process of coming into existence 
were to do so by embracing its Causo in the manner in which a woman is 
embraced,—then there might be simultaneity and co-existence of the two 
always. As a matter of fact, however, the whole of this universe is entirely 
devoid of activity, there is, in reality, no ‘ active agent * or ‘ objective * at 
all,—^apart from ‘ Convention *.—Such is the sense of the whole answer. 

‘ Prahfti *—is came. —(616-617) 

Opponent —“ If that is so, and everything, the Cause as well as the 
Effect, is inactive, how is it that people are foimd to make use of such verbal 
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expressions as ‘ the Fire produces Smoke *, ‘ the smoke comes into existence 
on the bcisis of Fire/ and so forth ? ” 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 

TEXTS (518-519). 

Though the Thing is really inactive, yet on account of the 

RESTRICTION IMPOSED BY THE NATURE OF ITS CaUSE WHICH CAME 

INTO EXISTENCE AT THE FIRST MOMENT, THERE APPEARS, 
IMMEDIATELY AFTERWARDS, SOMETHING COMING INTO 
CONTACT WITH THE SECOND MOMENT ; IT IS UNDER 
THESE CIRCUMSTANCES THAT THE FORMER IS 
SAID TO PRODUCE THE LATTER ;—SUCH ASSBR- 
TION BEING IN ACCORDANCE WITH A 
CONVENTION WHICH IS PURELY 
ARBITRARY, BASED UPON THE 
WHIM OP THE SPEAKER. 

-(518-519) 

COMMENTARY. 

On accoimt of the restriction imposed upon the potency of the Cause, 
arising from the Idea that gave rise to that Cause,—a particular Effect is 
produced from the Cause which has appeared at the first moment,—this 
Effect being in contact with, —^i.e. appearing at—the second moment; it is 
then that the said ‘ Cause * is said to produce the said ‘ Effect The 
mention of ‘ producing * is only by way of illustration; it should be imder- 
stood to mean also that the Effect comes into existence on the basis of the 
Cause. 

Who are the people who speak of it as such ? 

^ Such assertion, etc. etc' —^that is, thus say those persons who act in 
accordance with conventions based entirely upon the speaker’s wish, 
irrespectively of external realities,—(518-519) 

Question —“ If a thing, on coming into existence, did not become 
operative, how could it become the Cause in the bringing about of a particular 
effect ? ** 

Answer :— 

TEXT (520). 

What would be the good of any activity at any time other than 

THAT OF ITS OWN BIRTH ? MbRE existence IS THE ONLY OPERA¬ 
TION, AS IT IS WHEN THIS IS THERE THAT THE EfFEOT 
APPEARS.— (520) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as the Effect is produced immediately after the Cause has come 
into existence, any operation of that Cause on this Effect, after the latter 
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has 001110 about, would b© absolutely useless. Because, wliat is it tliat is 
called the ‘ operation ’ of the Cause ? It is that immediately after which the 
Effect secures its appearance ; and as a matter of fact, the Effect appears 
immediately after the existence of the Cause ; hence it is this existence itself 
wliich may be called the ‘ operation ’. What is the need of assuming any 
* operation ’ other than tliis ‘ birth * (coming into existence) of the Cause ? 
—(620) 

“ If this is so, then, how is it tliat people speak of ‘ the Effect has need 
of the Cause ’, ‘ the Cause operates on the Effect * ? ’* 

Answer :— 

TEXT (521). 

It is the NECESSARY CONDITION OF ‘ IMMEDIATE SEQUENCE ’ THAT IS 

CALLED ‘ NEED ’ ; AND IN THE APPEARANCE OF THE EfFECT, 

THE ONLY OPERATION OF THE CaTTSE IN ALL CASES 
IS ITS ‘ EXISTENCE \— (521) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ need ’ that the Effec! has of the Cause consists only in the fact of 
its coming into existence immediately after the latter; and of the Cause 
also, the only ‘ operation ’ towards the bringing about of the Effect is that it 
is always in existence at the time of the appearance of the Effect, —(621) 

Further, you have to admit t hat the * causal character ’ of an ‘ operation ’ 
—or of a Thing with that operation,—towards a particular Effect consists 
entirely in the fact of the latter coming into existence only when t he former 
is in existence ; in fact, for the determining of the causal relation between 
a Cause and its Effect there is no ground except iiositive and negative con¬ 
comitance. Such being tlie case, i^hy is not the causal character attributed 
to the Thing itself (and not to its action or operation) ?—specially as it cannot 
bo said that the positive and negative concomitance of tlio Effect with the 
Thing itself is not well known. Hence it is far better to regard the Thing 
itself as the Cause, witli wliich the positive and negative concomitance of the 
Effect is well recognised.—^This is what is explained in the following— 

TEXT (522). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE Operation ALSO IS ASSUMED TO BE THE CaUSE 

ONLY ON THE BASIS OF THE FACT THAT THE EfFEOT APPEARS 
WHEN THE Operation is there ; it is far better, 

THEN, THAT THE ThING ITSELF TO WHICH THAT 
OPERATION BELONGS SHOULD BE REGARDED 
AS THE Cause.— (522) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Assumed \ —^i.e. the * operation *, which has been assmned by you 
to be of the nature of neither the Cause nor the Effect, nor bqth. 
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* That to which the operation belongs —‘ becomes the Cause, by reason 
of the fact of the Effect appearing only when it is there ’—^such is the con¬ 
struction of the sentence. 

* The Thing itself \ —i.e. the Thing by itself, without any peculiar form 
of activity or operation, may be regarded as the ‘ Cause —(622) 

Question —“ What is the peculiarity in this latter view that it is said 
to bo ‘ far better ’ ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (523). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, IT IS ON THE existence OF THE SbED ITSELF THAT 

THE Sprout is seen to appear ; on the other hand, nothing 
IS seen as coming into existence on the existence 
of an ‘ Operation — (523) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ On the existence \ —^i.e. on mere existence ; i.e. on the existence of the 
Tiling—the seed—^itself, devoid of any other operation (or activity).—^This 
establishes the fact of the Effect being positively and negatively concomitant 
with the Thing itself, —^and not with the Operation, —(523) 

Says the Opponent:—“ Even though the concomitance of the Effect 
with an Operation is not admitted,—yet the Operation can have the causal 
character 

Answer :— 


TEXT (524). 

If you assume the ‘ causal character ’ of the Operation when its 
potency (towards the Effect) has not been perceived,— 

THEN WHY DO YOU NOT ASSUME THE SAME OF SOME¬ 
THING ELSE ALSO ? Or, what DISTINGUISHING 
FEATURE DO YOU FIND IN THE ‘ OPERATION * 

^™IC^ IS NOT FOUND IN THAT OTHER 
THING ?— (524) 

COMMENTARY. 

Having assumed the Operation to be the Cause, you will have to assume 
some other tiling also as the Cause ; because this latter would not bo different 
from the ‘ Operation ’, as botli would be equally such as having their potency 
not perceived;—and so on there would be an infinite regress (of assumed 
Causes).—^If no other Cause (than the Operation) is assumed, on the ground 
of there being no basis for it, then, the assumption of the ‘ Operation * also 
may not be there ; as the ‘ baselessness ’ would be equal in both cases. 

20 
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Then again, this ‘ Operation * that is said to produce the Effect,—does 
it produce it through the mediiuu of another Operation ? Or by its mere 
existence ? It could not bo the former, as, in that case, the causal character 
should belong to that other 0|Xiration, not to the previous Operation ; and 
for this later Operation also, there would bo the need for another Operation, 
etc.—all wliich would be open to the same objection. And if that other 
Operation also would need a further Operation, then there would be an infinite 
regress.—(624) 

If then, it be held that the Operation produces the Effect by its mere 
existencCy —then, like tliis Operation, the Thing itself might produce the 
Effect by its mere existence ; and the assuming of the ‘ Operation ’ would be 
entirely futile.—-This is what is explained in the following— 


TEXT (525). 

Just as the ‘ Operation without any other (Operation), is held 

TO BE THE Cause OF THE EfFECT,—^IN THE SAME WAY, WHY 
CANNOT OTHERS, LIKE IT, BE CaUSes ?— (525) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as the Operation, without further Operation, is regarded as the 
Cause of the Effect, in the shape of the Sprout,—^in the same manner, why 
cannot other tilings also, without any particular Operations, be regarded as 
‘ Causes ’ ?—(626) 

It might be argued that—“ the Operation does not directly help the 
Effect,—^it helps only the Thing to wliich it belongs ”. 

The answer to tliis is provided in 


TEXT (62G), 

[which is missing in the jjriiitod Text; the commentary upon it however is 
available, as follows]:— 

The phrase ‘ heU to he the Cause ’ (of Text 625) is to be construed hero 
also.—^What is meant is that for you also, wJien the causal cliaracter would 
belong to the Tiling as equipj^ed with the Ojyeration, it would bo so without the 
intervention of a further Operation ; so that there would be no Corroborative 
Instance available for you.—(626) 

Then again, apart from its existence, there can be no other ‘ Operation * 
of the Tiling, for the simple reason that if it were there, it would be perceived, 
and yet it', s not perceived.—^This is explained in the following— 
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TEXT (527). 

Though it has been regarded as perceptible, yet we do not per¬ 
ceive IT ; HOW then can we accept the connection op that 
AS the basis (of the causal character) ?— (527) 

COMMENTAKY. 

‘Operation’ has boon hold by you to bo something perceptible; as asserted 
by Kumdrila {Shlohavdrtika : Shahdanityatd —433)—‘ When tlio Operation 
of a Thing is porcoivod before the Effect, that thing is regarded as the Cause 
of that Effect, etc. etc.*—And fiu’thcr, that particular entity wliich is of the 
nature of the ‘ Operation ’—is it some tiling different from the Tiling to wliich 
it belongs ? Or is it non-different from it ?—In the case of all entities, 
no third alternative is possible ; and no such alternatives are possible as 
‘ it is both different and non-difforcnt or that ‘ it is neither different nor 
non-different ’. 

If then, it is something different, then the Thing itself cannot be 
the ‘ Cause ’, as the ‘ causal character ’ belongs to the Operation which is 
something different from the Tiling.—It might bo argued that “ by virtue 
of its connection with the Operation, the Thing also would have the causal 
character ”.—^That however is not possible ; because there can bo no 
connection between tilings which do not help one another.—It might 
bo answered that “ the Operation is helped by the Tiling ”.—^That also is 
not right; as a matter of fact, tho Thing has no other Operation by which 
it could help the previous Operation; if it were otherwise, then there would 
bo an infinite regress (of Operations), whereby the successive Operations 
themselves would accomplish each other, and there would bo no connection 
between tho Operation and the Thing.—If it bo assimied that tho Tiling 
helps the Operation, without any further Operation,—then, why should 
not the Tiling by its mere existence, without any Operation, help tho Effect 
(to come into existence),—^for which purpose a different thing in the shape of 
the Operation is assiunod ? In fact, there is nothing to prevent its usefulness 
towards tho Effect, by its mere existence. From all tliis it follows that it 
is not right to assume a distinct thing in tho shape of the ‘ Operation ’. 

If then tho other altoriiativo be accepted—that tho ‘ Operation ’ is 
non-different from the ‘ Tiling ’ (to which it belongs),—then it becomes 
admitted that ‘ existence ’ is tho only Operation ; because tho term ‘ existence ’ 
connotes only tho nature of tho tiling concerned. 

Thus tho view that tho ‘ Operation ’ (of the Cause) is something different 
from its own coming into existence—cannot be accepted.—(527) 

Further, in the case of Cognition, it is found that as soon as it appears 
in the form of tho apprehension of its object,—it operates by its mere 
existence ; and hence in the case of all Things, tho causal character must belong 
to themselves, without any subsequent operation.—^This is what is explained 
in the following— 
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TEXT (528). 

Ik the case of Cognition, its coming into existence itself has 

BEEN described AS CONSTITUTING ITS CHARACTER OF ‘ MeANS 

OF Right Cognition '; why then should not the 
CAUSAL character IN THE CASE OF ALL THINGS 
BE HELD TO BE THE SAME ?— (528) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of Cognition there is no other operation apart from its being 
bom, coming into existence ; for instance iinder Mlmdmsd-sutra 1. 1.4, defining 
‘ Sense-perception —while explaining the purpose served by the term 
‘ janma \ * birth *, in the Sutra, Kumdrila has declared as follows •—“ What 
the term ‘ birth of Cognition ’ connotes is the fact of the Cognition being a 
Means of Right Cognition as soon as it is born ; in the case of other agencies, 
a certain Operation is found, which is something distinct from their birth ; 
in order to preclude the same in the case of the Means of Right Cognition, 
it is necessary to use the term ‘birth’.”— {Shlokavdrtika * Sutra 1. 1. 4, 
63-64). 

‘ The causal character, etcJ* ;—i.e. why cannot all things be regarded as 
produced by the ‘ birth , ‘ coming into existence of the Cause ?—(628) 

“ In the case of Cognition, it is quite right that more existence is the 
Operation, as the Cognition does not continue to exist at any later time, 
being momentary; [but the same cannot be true in the case of other tilings, 
wliich are not momentary],” 

Tliis is answered in the following— 

TEXT (529). 

Just as Cognition is momentary, so are all Things that are born, 
AS they have been proved to be. Hence the whole 
Universe must be devoid of ‘ operation ’.— (529) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the chapter on the ‘ Permanence of Tilings ’ it has been proved 
that all things are in ‘ perpetual flux ’. 

‘ So are, etcJ* —^i.e. like Cognition. 

‘ Hence \ —^i.o. because of thoir inomentary character. 

The argument may be formulated as follows:—Things that are 
momentary can have no action (or operation),—^like the Cognition,—Seed 
and other things have already been proved to be momentary ;—this therefore 
is a reason based on the nature of things (for regarding them as devoid of 
action). As a matter of fact, tilings have no subsequent existence, and there 
could be no action without a substratum;—this supplies the argument 
annulling the possibility of action or operation in things. 
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From all this it follows that the only basis for the relation of Cause 
and Effect consists in immediate sequence^ and not in any action (or operation, 
on the part of the Cause).—(629) 

It has been argued above by the Opponent (under Text 486) that—“ the 
Odour and other qualities that appear when the colour of the Jar has been 
destroyed, etc. etc.*;—^but this is not incompatible with the Buddhist’s 
argument;—tliis is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (530). 

As REGARDS OdOUR AND OTHER QUALITIES (APPEARING IN THE Jar), 
THE FACT OF THEIR BEING CAUSES OP EACH OTHER, AS FORMING 
FACTORS OF THE SAME ‘ CHAIN IS ACTUALLY AD¬ 
MITTED (by us) ; AND THIS IDEA IS NOT ANNULLED 
BY THE ALLEGED ANOMALY OF THEIR BEING 
SUCH CAUSES.— (530) 


COMMENTARY. 

As regards Colour, Taste and other qualities, it is already admitted 
by us that as forming part of the same ‘ chain * they are auxiliary causes of 
each other; as has boon thus declared—‘ Without the action of Potency, 
there is no Cause of Taste ; tliis is the only explanation of all past qualities 
that have existed at the same time, which is derived from the indications of 
their Effects *.—(530) 

Says the Opponent:—“ Just as Smoke appears in immediate sequence 
to Fire, so sometimes it may appear in immediate sequence to such things 
also as the Cow, the Hors(3 and the like ; then why cannot mere immediate 
sequence be regarded as ‘ inconchisivo ’ (in the proving of the Causal 
Relation) ? ’* 

Answer :— 

TEXT (531). 

Even when one thing appears in immediate sequence to another,— 
IT IS only in some cases (not always) that the latter is THE 

Cause of the former, where the sequence is invari¬ 
able ; this is what is accepted, in view of such being 
THE real state OF THINGS ;—THE SAME IS THE 
CASE UNDER THE VIEW THAT THINGS ARE 
PERMANENT.— (531) 

COMMENTARY. 

W^e do not say that mere nnmediate sequence is the basis of ‘ Causal 
Relation *); what we do assort is that ono thing is to be regarded as the Cause 
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of another when the latter is always found to appear in immediate seqiience to 
the former; that is, one thing is regarded as the Cause of another when the 
latter is found to appear only in immediate sequence to the former. Smoke is 
not found always to appear in sequence to the Cow, the Horse and so 
forth; because it actually appears even in the absence of these animals.— 
Then again, to you also, who hold Tilings to be permanent, the said 
criticism would be applicable—^why the smoke, appearing after the Cow, 
etc. is not regarded as the Effect of these ?—(531) 

The Opponent urges an objection (in the first half, which is answered in 
the second half)— 

TEXT (532). 

“ If a thing that is active towards the producing op an Effect 

IS NOT TO BE regarded AS THE CaUSE OF THIS LATTER, [WHAT 
then ?] ”—THEN LET THAT BE ACCEPTED AS THE ‘ CaUSE ’ OF 
A THING WHOSE PRESENCE IS ALWAYS ESSENTIAL FOR 
THE APPEARANCE OF THIS LATTER.— (532) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Then let, etc '—This sentence supplies the Buddhist’s answer to the 
other’s objection.—(532) 

Thus it has been shown that even under the doctrine of tilings being 
momentary, the Relation of Cause and Effect is quite possible. The Author 
next proceeds to show the possibility of the Means of the Cognition * of 
the said Relation ;— 

TEXTS (533-535). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE existeMce AND uon-existencc (of Things) are 
ALWAYS KNOWN THROUGH PERCEPTION AND NoN-APPREHENSION 
(respectively),—IF THE VIEW HELD IS THAT THE THINGS ARE 
APPREHENDED BY COGNITIONS WITH FORMS.—If, ON THE OTHER 

HAND, YOU HOLD THAT THE ThING IS APPREHENDED BY A 

Cognition which is formless,—then the same is found 

TO BE THE CASE UNDER THE DOCTRINE OF THINGS BEING 
MOMENTARY. BECAUSE WHENEVER COGNITION IS PRO¬ 
DUCED BY ITS ANTECEDENT CAUSES, IT IS ALWAYS IN 
THE FORM OF AN APPREHENSION HAVING THE SAME 

Colour, etc. that happen to appear at the 
TIME.— (533-535) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as the apprehension of the Permanent Thing would come about 
for you, so also would that of the IMornentary also come about. 
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For instance, when the apprehension of a Thing appears, it comes about 
either tlirough a Cognition with a form, or through a formless Cognition. 
If it comes through the Cognition with a form, then the apprehension of 
the form of the Cognition would be the same as the apprehension of the 
Thing concerned ;—and this would be equally possible under both views— 
of things being permanent or momentary. If on the other hand, it is through 
formless Cognition, that also makes no difference in the two views. Because, 
as a matter of fact, the Cognition is produced in such a form by antecedent 
Causes that what it apprehends is the same Colour, etc. that happen to be 
present at the same time,—^and no other Colour, etc. ; because it is produced 
in the form of the apprehension of these same.—^Thus then, it being admitted 
that Cognition is of the nature of the apprehension of the Colour, etc. appearing 
at the same time,—there is no difference in the character of the Thing itself 
as concerned under the two views of Pernumence and Momentariness, You 
will have to admit the presence of the character of ‘ Cognition ’ in the 
apprehension of each particular Colour, etc. appearing at the same time; 
by virtue of wlxich, even thoiigh the character of appearing at the same 
time is equally present in all, yet what distinguishes the Cognition is 
the Colour, etc., and not the Sense-organ concerned. And tliis explanation 
holds good imdor the doctrine of the Momeutariness of things also. So it is 
of no significance at all.—(533-535) 

The Opponent raises an objection against both (Cognition having a form» 
as also being formless):— 


TEXT (536). 

“ Ip Cognition has a form, then Consciousness would be of 

VARIEGATED FORM. If, ON THE OTHER HAND, IT IS NOT MARKED 

BY ANY FORM, THERE CAN BE NO BASIS IN THE FORM OF 
PROXIMITY (for specifying THE CoGNITION).”—(536) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Cognition has a form, then in the Cognition of such things as the 
sheet of variegated Colour, tliis variegated Colour would bo present in the 
Consciousness (Cognition) also ; while it is not possible for a single Cognition 
to have various Colours. 

If on the other hand, the Cognition is formless, there could be no 
such differentiation as that ‘ this is the Cognition of the Blue Colour, not 
of the Yellow Colour ’ ; as in all cases, the mere Cognition itself would be of 
the natiue of Consciousness, and hence there being no distinction, there would 
be no basis for the said differentiation (in the Cognition).—(536) 


The following Text supplies the answer to this cirticism :— 
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TEXT (537). 

You ALSO HAVE TO SUPPLY SOME EXPLANATION IN ANSWER TO THE 

ABOVE ; AND WHATEVER ANSWER YOU PUT FORWARD WOULD 
ALSO BE OUR ANSWER TO IT.— (537) 

COMMENTARY. 

The criticism that has been urged applies equally to both parties ; as you 
also will have to accept one or the other of the two views—of Cognition having 
form or being formless otherwise there would be no possibility of the 
Cognition apprehending an object.—^Nor is there any other alternative besides 
these two ways in which the Cognition could apprehend the object. When a 
criticism is applicable to both parties, it should not be urged by one against 
the other. Thus then the answer that you may be able to make to the 
criticism shall be our answer also. For instance, under the view that Cogni¬ 
tion has some form, the answer that you might make would be either that 
the forms are unreal, or that they are nothing different from the Cognition 
itself with wliich it is found to be invariably concomitant, even though the 
two appear to be different;—and this same answer sliall be ours also.— 
Under the view that Cognition is formless, the explanation that could be 
given would be that that character of the Cognition whereby it apprehends 
only a particular thing is duo to previous Causes ;—and tliis same answer 
shall be available for us Bavddhaa also, who hold Cognitions to be formless. 
Hence our answer to the Opponent’s criticism is that it cannot be urged 
against us.—(537) 

Having thus established the existence of the ‘ Moans of Right Cognition * 
apprehending the Relation of Cause and Effect, the Author now proceeds 
to meet the objection that his theory involves the anomaly of ‘ the waste of 
what is done and the befalling of what is not done *:— 

TEXTS (538-539). 

There would be ‘ waste of what is done *, only if the Cause did 

NOT PRODUCE AN EFFECT ;—^NO SUCH VIEW HOWEVER IS HELD BY US, 

AVHEREBY there could BE NO ‘ CAUSAL CHARACTER \—ThE 
' BEFALLING OF WHAT IS NOT DONE * ALSO WOULD BE THERE 

IF AN Effect were produced without a Cause ; 

THIS also IS NOT HELD BY US ; AS THE PRODUCTION 
OF THE Effect is always dependejst 

UPON THE POTENCY OF A PARTICULAR 

Cause. —(538-539) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it had been held by us that there is really a Doer and Experiencer, then 
the doctrine of the * Perpetual Flux ’ might have involved the anomaly of ‘ the 
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waste of what is done and the befalling of what is not done ’ —as a matter 
of fact however, the view held by us is that the Universe is a mere Idea, and 
there is nothing that is done or experienced by anyone. How then could 
the said anomaly of ‘ the waste of what is done, etc.* be urged against us ? 

It is possible that the anomaly of ‘ (a) the Waste of what is done and 
(h) the befalling of what is not done ’ is urged against us on the ground that 
our view involves the production of Results from a Cause (a) which has lost 
that capacity to bring about desirable and undesirable results wliich is con* 
current with a pre-existing Intelligence,—and (6) which lias acquired that 
capacity which is not concurrent with the preceding act.—But this cannot 
be right; because there is no incompatibility between the doctrine of ‘ No- 
Soul ’ and the presence of the capacity duo to previous acts. For instance, 
just liko the Seeds soaked in red dye, the particular potentialities due to 
previous a(Jts do actually continue in the ‘ chain *, and it is through these 
as subsequently developed that the desirable or undesirable result appears. 
Nor do we hold that the Result proceeds from a ‘ chain ’ not set up by pre¬ 
vious acts ; thus how could our view involve the anomaly of ‘ the befalliug 
of what has not been done ’ ? 

Uddyolakara has argued that “ the Mind being a fleeting entity, there is 
no possibility of its being affected (impressed) by Actions —This is not 
right; as a matter of fact, there can be no affecting of the permanent thing 
wliich has not renounced its previous form ; as for the ‘ impermanent (fleeting) 
thing, its being ‘ affected ’ consists in the very fact of the coming about of a 
new character. When the Scriptures speak of ‘the Permanent Entity as 
affected ’, it is with reference to the permanence of the ‘ Chain *; that 
‘ Chain ’ which is liable to bo snapped cannot serve as the ‘ Cause ’, as it cannot 
be present at the time of the birth of the Result at a long interval ; hence 
it would be clearly wrong to regard such a ‘ Chain * as the substratum of 
the ‘ impression ’ leading to such a result. Tliis is what is meant.—^Thus 
what has been urged by Uddyoiakara is based u^Don his ignorance of the 
doctrines of the other party and deserves to bo ignored.—(538-530) 


Kumdrila has argued as follows ;—“ When wo speak of ‘ the waste of 
what is done and the befalling of what is not done *, wo do not mean that 
the said anomaly is due to the act done by a certain Doer being destroyed,— 
for the simple reason that under your view, there is no Doer ; what we mean 
is that, inasmuch as you hold the destruction of the Act and the production 
of its Result to be absolute,—tliis is what involves the said anomaly of ‘ the 
waste of what is done and the befalling of what is not done [See 
Shlokavdrtikay Atmavdda \2 et scq.^ 

In answer to this the Author proceeds to show that the said anomaly 
in tliis last form is what is actually admitted by the Buddliist and hence 
it is not right to put that forward to him as an undesirable contingency :— 
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TEXT (540). 

What is urged against us, by setting forth the alternative of 

THINGS BEING DIFFERENT EVERY MOMENT, IS THE FACT OF 
everything UNDERGOING DESTRUCTION AT EVERY MOMENT 
AND SO FORTH. BuT BY URGING ALL THIS THE OTHER 
PARTY HAVE NOT PUT FORWARD ANYTHING THAT 
IS DISAGREEABLE TO US.— (540) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The preceding Action-Moment being absolutely destroyed, tliere is 
* waste of wliat is done ’ ;—and then an absolutely now Result-Moment 
being produced, tliere is ‘ befalling of what is not done ’ ”,—if such is the 
anomaly that is urged against us, tlirough the setting forth of alternatives 
relating to the momentary change in tilings,—then what is urged against us 
is what is quite agreeable to us. In fact, wq are going to show that there 
is no continuity of the slightest trace of any part of anything at all.—(540) 


As regards the argument (put forward by the Opponent, under Texts 
490-499) that ” the intelligent man would not undertake any activity ”,— 
this is answered in the following— 

TEXTS (541-542). 

The ASSUMPTIONS based upon the DIFFERENCE AMONG MOMENTS 
DO NOT ARISE IN PERSONS THE POWERS OF WHOSE VISION HAVE 
BEEN DAMAGED,—^BECAUSE OF THEIR IDEA OF THE UNITY OF 

THE ‘ Chain ’. In fact, persons who have fully 

REALISED THE ThUTH UNDERSTAND THE LIMITATIONS 

OF THE Causes appearing in a ‘ perpetual 
FLUX AND undertake THE PERFORMANCE 
OF GOOD DEEDS ACCORDINGLY.— (541-542) 

COMMENTARY. 

Those persons whose powers of seeing tilings other than the ordinary 
ones have not deteriorated,—for them the assumptions made relating to 
the difference among Moments do not arise at all. Because they are fully 
satisfied by their conviction that by realising the ‘ Chain ’ to bo one they 
would bo quite happy, and hence betake themselves to the performance of 
actions.—^Thoso persons also who are devoted to the welfare of other people, 
having realised, through reasoning and scriptures, the ‘ momentariness ’ 
and ‘ soul-less-ness ’ of all things, and thus fully realised the Truth,—they 
also accept the ‘ Intorvolved Chain of Causation ’ ; they come to under¬ 
stand that when acts of charity and the like are done, being prompted by 
sympathy and good will, there come about Impressions tending to the welfare 
of oneself and also of others,—these impressions appearing in a mutually 
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intervolved ‘ Chain ’ or * Series ’ ;—and that no such impressions arise from 
the performance of such evil acts as Harming others and the like. Having 
thus realised the exact limitations of Causes and their Effects, they imder- 
take the performance of good deeds. Tliis has been thus declared—‘ Until 
the loss of love for one’s own self comes about, the man continues to suffer 
pain and does not feel comfortable ; there should therefore be efforts put 
forth for the removing of these false impositions,—even though there be no 
such entity as the Experiencer (of the fruits of actions) ’. 

How the Relation of Cause and Effect and tlie Means of Right Cognition 
thereof are established has already been explained above.—(541-542) 

It has been argued above (under Text 403) that “ if things are momentary. 
Recognition cannot bo explained ”.—^The answer to this is provided in the 
following— 

TEXT (543). 

The PECULIAR character op ‘ Cause and Effect ’ is restricted 

TO SOME Minds only ; that is how Remembrance, etc. 

COME about without OBSTRUCTION.— (543) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the term ‘ kdryakaryitd ’, ‘ kdryl ’ is that which has an effect, i.e. a 
Cause ; and thus the compound stands for the character of Cause and Effect ,— 
In reality, there is no one who is the Rememberer or the A 2 ^:>rehender of things ; 
for, if there were, then it would mean that the thing is remembered by the 
same entity that had apprehended it. What happens is that Remembrance 
and the rest come about only in that ‘ Chain * (or Series) in which their seed 
has been laid by the successive production of more and more specialised 
‘ moments ’ by a specially vivid apprehension;—and not anywhere else ; 
as the scope of the relation of Cause and Effect is restricted. Such in brief 
is the sense of the Text.—This lias boon thus declared :—‘ Our theory cannot 
be vitiated by the possibility of Remembrance and Experience of Results 
coming to other persons ; because there can be no such remembrance at all ; 
W^ho is the man whose mind has over remembered what had been apprehended 
by another ? ’ 

As for Recognition and the rest, they are always brought about by 
previous Remembrance ; hence there is no incongruity at all.—Nor luis it 
anywhere boon proved that Recognition and the rest are all based upon 
a single Cogniser, by virtue of which it has been asserted (under Text 494) 
that “ if there wore difference between the two, the Recognition woidd be 
baseless ”. Because merely on the basis of the relation of Cause and Effect, 
difference has to be admitted in all cases.—(543) 

It fias boon argued (under Text 496) that “ v hat is bound up with the 
chains of Attacliment, etc. is one Moment, etc. etc. ; and henco thoro can be 
no idea of Bondage and Liberation under the theory of ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ ”.— 
The answer to this is provided in the following— 
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TEXT (544). 

Ignorance and the rest, in the form op ‘ Cause and Effect are 
HELD to constitute ‘ BONDAGE AND THE CESSATION OF 
THESE, AS CONSISTING IN THE PURITY OF THE MiND, 

IS HELD TO CONSTITUTE ‘ LIBERATION — (544) 


COMMENTARY. 


F or us no ‘ lioridago ’ and ‘ Liberation * have been admitted as belonging 
to any one entity ; as no one is held to bo either * bound * or ‘ liberated * ; 
all that is admitted by us is that ‘ Impressions ’ in the form of Ignorance 
and the rest ending with decay and death are spoken of as ‘ Bondage ’ on 
the groimd of their being the cause of pain. Tliis has been thus declared :— 
‘ All tliis is merely an aggregate of the Thought-phase that causes pain*.— 
When the said Ignorance and the rest cease, by virtue of True Knowledge, 
there comes about purity of the Mind ; and it is this purity that is spoken 
of as ‘ Liberation * ; as thus declared—‘ When the Mind is besot with the 
troubles of Attachment and the rest, it constitutes the Cycle of Birth and Death, 
and when the same is freed from them, it is called the End of Birth \ —(544) 


It has been argued (under Text 499) that “ Bondage and Liberation 
appear in the same substratimi ”.—^^rho next Text proceeds to show that in this 
argument the Corroborative Instance cited is ‘ devoid of the Probandum * ;— 


TEXT (545). 

Even in the ordinary world, these two—‘ Bondage * and ‘ Libera¬ 
tion ’—ARE NOT ADMITTED AS APPEARING IN THE SAME SUB¬ 
STRATUM ; AS EVERYTHING IS HELD TO BE momentary ,— (545) 

COMMENTARY. 

When it lias been proved that ovorytliing perishes immediately after it is 
born, tlien nowhere can Bondage and Liberation be accepted as appearing 
in the same substratum ; hence what has been cited by the Opponent as the 
Corroborative Instance is what is not admitted.—(545) 


Having thus established his own doctrine, the Author proceeds to discard 
the doctrine of the Opponent:— 
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TEXT (546). 

As THE COMING IN OF ANY PECULIARITY IS ENTIRELY IMPOSSIBLE, ALL 

NOTIONS OP THE ‘ DOER AND THE ExPERIENCER ' BEING IN 
BONDAGE ’ AND SO FORTH,—^IN REGARD TO THE SoUL 
—^MUST BE INCOMPATIBLE ; OR ELSE THE SoUL . 

IS SOMETHING EVANESCENT.— (546) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Troubles in the shape of Attaclunont and the rest liad really 
brought about the Bondage of the Soul,—or if Contemplation and the rest 
had really produced certain peculiarities in the Soul,—then the idea of the 
Soul’s ‘ Bondage and Liberation ’ might have boon admitted ; as a matter 
of fact, however, as the Soul is eternal {ex hypothesi)^ no poculiaritios can be 
produced in it; for the same reason no ideas of ‘ Bondage and Liberation *» 
—which presuppose limitations of the relation of Cause and Effect,—are 
possible in regard to the Soul;—^just as in regard to AkdsJm. 

‘ Or else \ —i.o. if peculiarities were actually produced in the Soul,—then 
as the ‘ Peculiarity ’ would be of the nature of the Soul, the Soul itself also, 
being non-difPerent from the Peculiarity, would, like the Peculiarity, be 
sometliing evanescent, —^If the ‘ Peculiarity ’ were. sometliing different from 
the Soul, then, the idea of its being produced in the Soul would be wrong,— 
as no connection would be possible (between the Soul and the Peculiarity). 
This matter has been discussed times without nmnber.—(646) 


End of Chapter IX. 



CHAPTER X. 


The Examination of the First Category —‘ Substance 

COMMP^NTARY. 

The Introductory versos have spoken of the Doctrine of ‘ Intervolv^od 
Chain of Causation ’ as ‘ free from such limiting conditions as those of 
Qvxility, Substance, Action, Universal, Inherence and so forth*. In support 
of tills the Author proceeds to examine the ‘ six categories * (of the 
Vaishe^ikas) ; tliis examination is what is introduced in the following— 


TEXTS (547-548). 

The Followers of Aksapdda (Gautama, Naiydyikas) and of Karf^dda 
(Vaishesikds) have asserted, solely on the strength of 
Verbal Authority, that—‘‘ the theory of the Uni’ 
versal and such things being formless, set 
forth previously—cannot be right ; BECAUSE 
the SIX categories of ‘ Substance ’ and 
the rest do really exist —Hence 
THE refutation OF THESE, SUB¬ 
STANCE and the rest, is brief¬ 
ly SET FORTH HERE.— 

(.547-548) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ In one of the earlier chapters, that on the ‘ Permanence of Things * 
(Chapter VIII), it has been asserted (by the Buddliist) that ‘ the Universal 
and such concepts being formless, the momentary character is not attributed 
to them* (Text 740).—^This cannot be right; because the six categories of 
Sufjstance, Qiuilily, Action, Universal, Ultimate lyuiividyxility and Inherence 
do really exist ** ;—so say the followers of Ak^apada and others. Naiydyikns 
have been called ‘ Aksapdda ’ because they are the disciples, followers, of 
Ah^apdda ; and similarly the followers of Kandda, the Vaishe.?ika8, have been 
called ‘ KdmJcla ’. 

‘ Solely on the strength of verbal authority ’ ;—i.e. they are dependent 
upon Verbal Authority only, totally devoid of reason.—(647-648) 


With a view to refuting the category of ‘ Substance the Author sets 
forth the subdivisions of ‘ Substance ’ (as postulated by its exponents):— 
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TEXT (549). 

Substance has been held to be of nine kinds—divided under the 

DIFFERENT HEADS OF ‘ EaRTH ’ AND THE REST ; OF THESE, THE 
FOUR BEGINNING WITH THE ‘ EaRTH * ARE OF TWO 
KINDS —eternal and non - eternal ,— (549) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho idea imdorlyiiig tliis setting forth of the subdivisions is that when 
the subject has been thus stated, it is easier to find fault with it. 

‘Nine kinds \ —as stated in tho Sutra (Vaislmilca )—‘Earth, Water, 
Fire, Air, Akasha, Time, Space, Soul and Mind ’. From among these, 
Substance in tho form of tho first four—i.e. Earth, Water, Fire and Air— 
is of two kinds, being eternal and non^eternaL —(549) 

These two kinds are shown in the following— 


TEXT (550). 

The * Atoms * that have been held to be of the nature of ‘ Earth ’ 
and the rest are eternal ; while those made up of the 
Atom and the rest are evanescent.— (550) 

COMMENTARY. 

Earth, etc. in the form of the Atotn are eternal,—the Atoms being eternal. 
Those that are made \jp of the Atom and the rest are non-eternal, according 
to tho Law that what has a Cause must be non-eternal. 

‘ Atom and the rest \ —i.e. those among wliich Atoiris are tho first. 
Akdsha and tho rest are eternal ;—such is the sense of tho Text, —(550) 

The Author proceeds to discard ‘ Substance ’ of tho said four kinds :— 


TEXT (551). 

Among these, the non-existence of the eternal (Permanent) 
Atoms has already been proved, by establishing the fact 
of all things being in a state of ‘ Perpetual 
Flux ’.— (551) 

COMMENTARY. 

Among these, what have been described as Earth and the rest in the form 
of Permanent Atoms, —the non-existence of these in the form of anytliing 
permanent has been proved by the establishing of the ‘ Perpetual Flux * 
of things which pervades over all things; the Universal proposition having 
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been established in the form—‘ Whatever exists must be momentary,— 
because what is not-momentary cannot have any fruitful action either 
successive or simultaneous ; hence what is not-momentary cannot exist *.— 
( 661 ) 

The following Text states a counter-argument in annulment of the 
pormanenco of Atoms :— 


TEXT (552). 

If Atoms were permanent, then all gross substances would be 

PRODUCED at once ; AS THEY ARE EQUALLY INDEPENDENT OF 
Conjunction and other conditions.— (552) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Atoms, which are the cause of all gross tilings, like the Moimtain and 
so forth, are hold to be permanent,—then their Products, in the shape of all 
gross things, should bo produced simultaneously, as their cause would be 
always there in its perfect condition. This argument may be formulated 
thus :—All those things whose causes are present in tlieir perfect and unob-^ 
structed form must be produced at once,—like many Seeds, when their 
causes are present in their perfect and imobstructed forms ;—all gross things 
are held to have permanent Atoms for their cause ;—so tliis must be a natural 
reason (for regarding tliern as liable to be produced all at once). If things 
were not to bo produced oven in the presence of their causes in the complete 
form,—then they might never be produced at all, there being nothing to 
distinguish one case from the other ; this would be a counter-argument 
in annulment of the Nydya doctrine. 

The following argument might be put forward by the other party :— 
“The Cause is held to be of three lands—(1) the Inherent (Constituent) 
Cause, (2) the Non-inherent Cause, and (3) the Efficient Cause ;—^when one 
thing inheres (subsists) in another, it is its Inherent Cause; that wliich acts 
as the Cause without inhering in a thing is its Non-inherent Cause; e.g. the 
conjunction of the component parts is such a Cause of the composite object; 
—all the other kinds of Cause are included under the tliird kind, the Efficient 
Cause. Such are the various kinds of Cause that go to produce a thing. 
All these necessary causal conditions in tho form of Conjunction and the rest 
cannot always be present; and the presence of the complete Cause cannot be 
admitted at all times. So that the Reason put forward in the above 
argument of the Buddhist cannot be admitted.*’ 

In answer to tliis, tho Author has added—‘ They are equally independent 
of Conjunction and other conditions ’ ;—^if Conjunction and the other condi¬ 
tions produced a certain peculiarity in the Atoms, then these latter would 
be dependent upon those conditions; as it is however, the Atoms, being 
permanent, cannot have any peculiarity produced in them by any tiling 
else; under tho circumstances, how could they be dependent upon Conjunc¬ 
tion and other conditions ? 
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As a matter of fact however all such gross things as the Body, the House 
and the like do not appear at one and the same time;—^in fact, they are 
found to be produced one after the other. Hence the conclusion must be 
contrary to the one propounded by the Naiydyika. This argument may be 
formulated as follows ;—^The causes that produce things successively must be 
impermanevZf —e.g. the Seeds which produce the Sprouts successively;— 
the Atoms also are productive of Effects in succession ; hence tliis is a natural 
reason (for regarding Atoms as impermanent), —(552) 


Aviddhakarmi has put forward the following proof of the Permanence 
of Atoms.—“ What is held to be the producer of Atoms cannot be endowed 
with the property of existence, —^because it is not cognised by any Means of 
Right Cognition indicating existence ;—like the ‘ Hare’s Horns *. The 
‘ property of existence * means the property that should he present in the existing 
thing ; and the denial of ttiis in the said Cause is what is meant. It means 
simply that ‘ there is no Cause productive of the Atom 

Tliis is the argument wliich is anticipated in the following— 


TEXT (553). 

If THE Producer of Atoms is not held to be endowed with the 
PROPERTY OF existence, on the ground that it does not 
FORM the objective OP ANY MbANS OF COGNISING 
Existent Things,— [then the answer is as 
explained in the following Text], —(553) 


COMMENTARY. 


The construction of the sentence is—‘ If !>he Producer of Atoms is not 
held to he endowed with the property of existence ’. 

The term ‘ vidyamdrwpdlamhha, etc,' moans that ‘ it is not the objective 
of any such Moans of Right Cognition as serves to apprehend the existent 
thing ’. The rest is easily intelligible. 

What is indicated by tliis is the argument that the assertion of the 
impermanence of Atoms is contrary to, and annulled by, Inference; because 
of the declaration that ‘ the existing thing wliich has no Cause must be 
permanent *, wliich proves the pertnu'nence of Atoms on the ground of there 
being no cause productive of them.—(563) 


The following Text explains tliat the Reason put forward here is not 
admissible;— 

21 
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TEXT (554). 

The Reason adduced cannot be right ; because it is inadtos- 
siBLE; AS the Cause of Atoms is actually perceived in 

THE SHAPE OF THE WEAVER AND THE LIKE ; INASMUCH 
AS THE Cloth and other things are all 
CONSTITUTED OF AtOMS.— (554) 

COMMKNTARY. 

Tho q^iestion being—“ The Weaver, etc. are known to bo the cause of 
such things as the Cloth and tho like, then how can it be said that they are 
found to be the caiLse of Atoms ? **—tlie answer is—‘ They are constituted of 
Atoms ’ ; what is meant is that this is going to bo shown later on.—(554) 

Then again, in the case of tilings that are far removed in space, time and 
character,—even though no Means of Right Cognition is found to be operative, 
yet their bemg existent is not regarded as incompatible ; so that the Reason 
cited [* Because it is not the objective of any Means of Right Cognition ’] 
is ‘ not-conclusive ’ (in proving the non-existence, of the Cause of Atoms).— 
Tliis is what is shown in the following— 

TEXT (555). 

It may be that the existence of a thing cannot be known in the 

ABSENCE OF A MEANS OF THE illGHT COGNITION OF THE EXISTING 

THING. But the mere absence of THE Means of 
Right Cognition cannot bring about certainty 

REGARDING ITS BEING ACTUALLY non ¬ 
existent ,— (555) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Cannot bring about certainty, etc,\ —^as is fovmd in the case of such things 
as the Ghost (wliich is not seen, and yet one cannot be sure that it does not 
exist).—(565) 

Having thus denied tho Substance in the form of Cause (Atoms), tlie 
Author next proceeds to deny it in the form of Products (Things composed 
of Atoms):— 

TEXT (556). 

The Composite Substance made up of Atoms,—as distinct from 
Qualities and Components,— is never apprehended ; hence, 

THERE BEING NO EVIDENCE FOR IT, IT CANNOT BE 

admitted.— (556) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Qualities *—Colour, etc.;—‘ Components *—Yams, etc.;—that which is 
something different from these;—^such a Composite, distinct from Qualities 
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and Components, is never apprehended. As a matter of fact, any such 
composite substance as the * Cloth ’, comj)lete in itself, and entirely different 
from qualities like WhiteiiieaSy and from components, in the shape of the Yarns 
(comjjosing it)—never appears in any visual or other kinds of Cognition.— 
From this non-perception of the Substance as distinct from Qualities, it also 
follows that tliere is no basis for the idea that Substance and Quality are 
distinct categories ;—and from the non-perception of the Composite as distinct 
from the Components^ it follows that the idea of Component and Composite 
(Part and Whole) is groimdless.—^Phis argument may be formulated as follows: 
—When a perceptible tiling is not perceived, it does not exist,—^just as the 
Jar, not being perceived at a certain place, is regarded as non-existent;— 
and no ‘ Qualified Substance ’, apart from the Qualities and Components,— 
which is hold to bo perceptible,—^is ever iierceived as occupying the same 
place ;—nor is any ‘ Composite * ever perceived apart from the Components ;— 
hence this is a natural reason (for regarding such Composite Substance as 
non-existent), —^Tho Reason adduced hero cannot bo said to be ‘ not 
admitted ’ ; because there is the distinct declaration of Kandda to the effect 
that ‘ In a gross substance, there is perception due to its containing several 
substances and to qualities ’ ( VaisheslJca-sutra), wliich clearly shows that tlio 
Quality and the Components are regarded as perceptible.—(556) 

In the following Texts, the Author sots forth the arguments jiut forward 
by Uddyotakara, Bhdvivikta and others,—to show that the Reason that 
‘ the Composite Substance is never perceived as distinct from its Qualities 
and Components adduced in the above argument, is ‘ not admitted 
‘ unproven ’ :— 

TEXTS (557-558). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, THE RoCK-CRYSTx\X IS ACTUALLY PERCEIVED 
WHEN IN CONTACT WITH ANOTHER THING, EVEN THOUGH ITS 

Quality is not perceived ;—similarly the Line of 
Cranes and such things are also seen ;—when the 

MAN IS COVERED BY A LONG CLOAK, EVEN THOUGH HIS 
COMPLEXION, ETC. ARE NOT PERCEIVED, THERE IS 
PERCEPTION OF HIM AS A ‘ MAN ’ ;—IN THE CASE 
OF THE RED CLOTH, THERE IS PERCEPTION 
OF IT AS ‘ CLOTH — (557-558) 

COMMENTARY. 

The said writers argue as follow^s:—“The Substance is really appre¬ 
hended as apart from its Qualities; in fact, even when its Colour and other 
Qualities are not perceived, the Substance itself is perceived. For instance, 
(a) when the Rock-crystal is placed near another thing, even though the 
colour of the white Rock-crystal itself is not perceived, the Crystal itself is 
perceived.—(6) Similarly things like the Lino of Cranes flying in the sky at 
night when the light is dim, are actually perceived, even though their white 
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colour is not perceived.— (c) Similarly when a man is covered by a long 
cloak reaching to his feet, even though his dark complexion and other details 
are not seen, the perception that it is a ‘ man ’ is there all right.—(d) In the case 
of pieces of cloth colomed with saffron, etc., even though the natural colour 
of the cloth itself is suppressed, yet the Cognition of the ‘ Cloth * itself is 
there.’M667.658) 

It has been explained above that the distinction between the Substance 
and its Quality is vouched for by Perception itself; in the following TextSt 
they proceed to show that it is proved by Inference also ;— 


TEXTS (559-560). 

''(A) Colour and other Qualities are entirely different from 
THE Lotus and other things,—because they are distinguished 

BY THESE (latter)—JUST AS THE HORSE IS DISTINGUISHED 

BY Ghaitra (the Rider).— (B) Or, the Earth and other 
Substances are entirely different from Colour, 

Odour and other Qualities because they 
ARE differently SPOKEN OP BY MEANS OF 
WORDS IN THE SINGULAR AND PlURAL 
NUMBERS (respectively),—JUST AS 

THE ‘ Moon ' (Singular) and 
THE ‘ Stars * (Plural) are 
DIFFERENT.”— (559-560) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Quality is different from the Lotus, because they are spoken of as 
‘ the Qualities of the Lotus ’, where the Qualities are distinguished by the 
Lotus ; just as in the expression ‘ Chaitra’s horse *, the Horse is distinguished 
—^i.e. differentiated—from other riders, by Chaitra, and is therefore different 
from liim. 

Each of the Substances,—Earth, Water, Fire and Air,—are different 
from (the Qualities) Colour, Taste, Odour and Touch,—because they are 
spoken of by means of words in the Singular and Plural numbers (respec¬ 
tively),—^just as the Moon and the Stars ; just as ‘ Moon * being in the Singular 
number and the ‘ Stars ’ in the Plural number form the basis of difference 
between them, so also ‘ Earth ’ is in the Singular number, and the compound 
‘Colour-Taste-Odoiur-Touch’ is in the Plural number; similarly ‘Water’, 
‘ Air ’ and ‘ Fire ’ also. 

The several ‘ Stars ’ meant are Pu?ya and the rest.—(669-560) 

Having thus proved the difference between the Quality and the Substance 
possessing the Quality, the Opponents proceed to prove the difference between 
the Composite and its Components ;— 
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TEXT (561). 

“ Similarly, the Yarns and the Cloth must be regarded as diffbr- 

—^BECAUSE THEY HAVE DIFFERENT MAKERS AND DIFFERENT 

POTENCIES,—JUST AS THE PiLLAR AND THE JaR ABB 

REGARDED AS DIFFERENT BECAUSE OP THE PRESENCE 
OF CONTRADICTORY PROPERTIES.*’— (561) 

COMMENTARY. 

This argument is formulated as follows :—Things liaving different 
makers, different effects, different times, different sizes must be regarded as 
different,—just like the Pillar, the Jar and such things ;—^the things \mder 
discussion do have different makers, different effects, different times and 
different sizes.—^This Reason cannot be said to be ‘ unproven * (‘ not 
admitted ’), or ‘ inconclusive ’. In fact, the difference among things is 
always based upon the presence of contradictory properties,—as is foimd 
in the case of the Pillar, the Jar and so forth ;—such contradictory properties 
are found in the Composite and the Component ; for instance, of the Yarn, 
the maker is the (spinning) woman, while of the Cloth, the maker is the 
Weaver; the Cloth—and not the Yarn,—^has the capacity to remove 
cold; the Yarns are found there before the Cloth; hence it is prior in time, 
while the Cloth appears later, after the operation of the Weaver; the length 
and breadth of the Cloth are different from those of each of the Yarns ; 
thus the sizes of the two are different. Th\is the Reasons adduced are not 
‘ inconclusive ’. Such is the sense of the argument.—(661) 

Having thus established the difference between the Composite and the 
Components, the Opponent proceeds to prove the same on the strength of 
Perception also :— 

TEXTS (562-563). 

‘‘ If THERE WERE NO GROSS SUBSTANCES, THEN THE PERCEPTION OF THE 

Tree and such things would not be possible ; because the 
Atoms are beyond the reach of the Senses ; nor would 

THE TERM ‘ AtOM * (SmALL) BE POSSIBLE ; BECAUSE IT IS 
THE EXTREMELY SUBTLE THING THAT IS SO SPOKEN 
OF IN RELATION TO A GROSS SUBSTANCE ; HENCE 
IN THE ABSENCE OF THE GROSS SUBSTANCE, 

IN RELATION TO WHAT WOULD ITS 
* SUBTLETY ’ BE ? ”— (562-563) 

COMMENTARY. 

If there were no Composite Substance, there would be the anomaly 
that there would be no Perception at all; as the Atoms themselves are beyond 
the reach of the Senses.—^In the absence of the ‘ gross * tiling again, the 
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name ‘ Atom ’ (Small) itself would not be possible.—^Why ?—‘ Because it is 
the extremely, etc' —Tliis is easy to understand.—(562-563) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above 
arguments (of the Realists):— 


TEXT (564). 

Int the case op the Eoch-crystal (cited above), the Rook-orystal 
IS perceived as red in Colour ; and yet, in reality, it 

CANNOT BE RED ;—AS THAT WOULD DExMOLISH YOUR 
OWN THEORY.— (564) 

OOMIVIENTARY. 

It has been asserted that “ the Rock-crystal and such tilings are perceived 
even when thoir Qualities are not perceived ’* ; but this cannot be admitted; 
because the said perception, being not in accordance with the reality, must 
be wrong, and hence baseless. For instance, when the rod Hibiscus flower 
is placed adjacent to the Rock-crystal, the latter is perceived as Red, which 
it is not;—similarly when the Lino of Cranes are perceived as Dark (in the 
dark) when they are really White. Neither of these two tilings—Rock- 
crystal and the Cranes—are really of the Colour as perceived;—i.e. of the 
Red or the Dark colour.—** Why ? " — Because that would detnoUsh your 
own theory ;—^i.e. if they were really of the Colour that is perceived, then 
your theory, just mentioned,—^that tilings are perceived even when their 
Colour is not perceived,—^would become demolished.—(564) 

The Opponent might argue that—“ the Rock-crystal itself is perceived, 
apart from the Colour —^Tliis is answered in the following— 


TEXT (565). 

Apart from the Colour, nothing else is perceived of the nature 
OF something different ; and it cannot be right,—even 
for you—that things should be apprehended by 
THE Cognition of something different ; as 
THAT WOUI.D LEAD TO AN ABSURDITY.— (565) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, apart from the Red Colour, nothing else of the nature 
of something different, —^i.e. in the shape of the ‘ Rock-crystal *—^is perceived ; 
as all that is actually perceived is the Red Colour.—^If it be urged that “ what 
is perceived as Rcd-coloured is the Rock-crystal itself which is not really 
red ”,—then our answer is that ‘ it cannot he right, etc. etc.' ;—^i.e. when a 
Cognition is regarded as appertaining to a particular thing, it ij^ on the basis 
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of the fonn cognised ; if then, the object of the Cognition had a form other 
than that of the Cognition,—then Sound and other things might be the 
object of the Cognition of Colour^ —there being no difference between the two 
cases.—(565) 

Even granting that a Cognition may have for its object sometliing 
which has a form different from that of the Cognition itself,—even so, 
what the other party desire cannot be accomplished.—^Tliis is what is shown 
in the following— 

TEXT (566). 

It might be possible too in that case, that it is the White Colour 
(of the Rock-crystal) itself that is actually cognised ; 

BUT such a Cognition would be clearly wrong,— 
like the Cognition of the Conch being 
YELLOW. —(566) 

■* COMMENTARY. 

That is, (imder the view of the other party) it might be possible that in 
the case cited, what actually exists apart from the White Substance (Rbck- 
crystal) is the White Colour, wliich is cognised as ‘ red ’.—^But even so, that 
does not prove the existence of the Substance with the Quality, —^The ‘ cha ’ 
should be construed as after ‘ shuklddayah \ 

‘ The Cognition would he wrong \ —i.e. not in strict accordance with the 
real state of things.—(566) 

Another instance cited by the Opponent was that of ‘ the man covered 
by a cloak ’.—^That also cannot be regarded as ‘ Perception * ; because it is 
accompanied by a verbal expression (‘ this is a man ’), and also because it is 
indistinct. It can .at best be regarded only as an ‘ Inferential Cognition *, 
as pertaining to the ‘ man ’ in the shape of the aggregate of Colour and other 
Qualities. So that this also does not servo to prove the existence of the Com- 
posite Substance. —^Tliis is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (567). 

The Cognition that appears in the case of the man covered by the 
CLOAK is inferential, AND DOES NOT APPERTAIN TO THE Man 
AT ALL ; BECAUSE WHAT IS REALLY COGNISED IN THIS 
CASE IS THE Cloak HAVING THE SHAPE DUE 
TO THE Man.— (567) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compoimd ‘ taddhetusanniveshasya * is to be expounded as ‘ the 
cloak which has the shape of which the Man,—who is only an aggregate of 
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Colour, etc.—^is the Cause —^This shows that the inferential Cognition is 
brought about by the particular indicative mark called the ‘ Effect *.—(667) 

Another example cited (by the Opponent) is the notion of the ‘ cloth * 
in reference to the Red Clothe —^The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (668). 

As A MATTER OP FACT, SUCH THINGS AS THE RbD DyB AND THE SaFFRON 
PRODUCE A NEW COLOUR IN THE ClOTH, ON THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE PREVIOUS COLOUR ; BECAUSE THE ClOTH ITSELF 
IS MOMENTARY (AND ITS PREVIOUS COLOUR 
HAS PERISHED ALONG WITH IT).— (568) 

COMMENTARY. 

What happens in the case cited is that the Cloth itself being momentary, 
its previous White Colour is destroyed, and a new ColoSr comes into existence 
through other causal conditions ; and w'hen this new Colour is perceived, 
there appears, on the wake of that Perception, the reflective notion pertaining 
to the aggregate—as ‘ the Cloth, the Cloth ’—with appropriate distinction ; 
and this notion (of the * Cloth *) is purely illusory, without a real object. 
Thus the Cognition cited is not of the nature of Perception at all. 

Nor is it Inference ; as its object is one that has been already apprehended 
by a previous Perception, and also because it is not a Cognition brought 
about by means of an Inferential Indicative. 

Thus in the case cited there is no Colour that has been suppressed. 
—( 668 ) 

The following might be urged :—“ If the original White Colour does not 
lie hidden in the Cloth, then how is it that when the Cloth is washed, the 
IVhite Colour reappears ? ’* 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (569). 

What happens is that out of one Colour (Red) another White 
Colour is produced through the intervention of Water 
AND such other THINGS ;—^JUST LIKE THE BlACK 
Colour of Metals.— (569) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as, in the case of Metals which have become bright white by the 
contact of Fire, the Dark Colour is again subsequently produced,—so in the 
case in question also, another White Colour is produced in the Cloth. Hence 
there is no incongruity at all.—(669) 
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The following might be urged :—“ How do you know that a fresh White 
Colour is produced,—and not that the previous White Colour itself, which 
could not be perceived by reason of being suppressed, becomes perceptible 
later on, by the removal of the suppression ? ” 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (570). 

If THE Colour had remained in the same condition, then there 

COULD BE NO SUPPRESSION OF IT ; AS THE PREVIOUS UNSUP¬ 
PRESSED Colour would continue to exist.— (570) 

COMMENTARY. 

This argument may be formiilated as follows :—^That which has not 
abandoned its imauppressed character cannot be suppressed by anything 
else,—^just as the same in its previous condition ;—^and under the suppressed 
condition also, the original Colour has not abandoned its imsuppressed 
character; hence this would bo a proposition which is contrary to a larger 
proposition. 

On the other hand, if it be held that, the Colour has abandoned its 
unsuppressed character,—then it becomes established that the Colour sub¬ 
sequently produced is different from the original Colour.—(570) 

It has been argued (under Text 559) that “ The Colour dilfers entirely 
from the Lotus, etc. etc.”. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (571). 

The diverse ways of verbal expression wherein the Genitive 

AND different NUMBERS ARE USED PROCEED ENTIRELY FROM 
the speaker’s whim ; hence it is not right to 

DETERMINE THE REAL STATE OF THINGS ON THE 
BASIS OF SUCH EXPRESSIONS.— (571) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it were admitted that the use of the Genitive and other forms of 
verbal expression proceed precisely on the basis of the real state of things, 
then the existence of such things could be admitted on the basis of those 
expressions ; as a matter of fact, however, verbal expressions proceed entirely 
from the whim of the speakers,—and they do not depend upon the real state 
of things i how then can they prove the real existence of anything ? 

The use of the ‘ Genitive * referred to is in such expressions as ‘ Pafasya 
rupah \ ‘ Colour of the Cloth ’ [which, according to the other party proves the 
difference of the Cloth from the Colour] ;—and the use of diverse ‘ numbers ^ 
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referred to is in such expressions as ‘ Pafah *, ‘ Cloth ’ (in the Singular), 
and ‘ rupadayah ’ ‘ Colour and other qualities ’ (in the Plviral).—The phrase 
‘ diverse ways ’ is meant to include the use of the Locative,—^as in the 
expression ‘ Pafe rupadayah *, ‘ Colour, etc. in the Cloth \ —and such use of 
Nominal Affixes as in the expression ‘ Pafasya bhdvah pafatvam ’, [where the 
Universal character of * Cloth ’ is spoken of as different from the particular 
Cloth].—(571) 

In the following Text, the Author further reiterates the ‘ inconclusive ’ 
character of the Reason adduced by the other party :— 

TEXT (572). 

Further, the other party do not regard the ‘ existence * of the 
SIX Categories as anything different ; nor is any single 
‘ GROUP ’ OF them admitted.— (572) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are such expressions used as ‘ sarmdm paddrthdndm aslltvam \ . 
the existence of the Six Categories \ ‘ sanrmni vargah \ ‘ the group of six *,— 
where the Genitive forms are used, oven though there is no real difference 
between the two factors (the Categories and their existence^ or the Categories 
and their group). You do not admit any such thing as ‘ existence apart 
from the Six ‘ Categories ’ themselves. 

This is only by way of illustration. In fact, in such words as ‘ ddrdh\ 

* sikatdh * and the like, oven though the Plural number is used, we do not 
perceive a multiplicity of the tlungs (vjife or sand). 

As a matter of fact, the ‘ svatva \ ‘ self-hood *, of a tiling is not regarded 
as a distinct category.—(572) 

In the following text, the Author anticipates the answer of tho 
Opponent :— 

TEXT (573). 

If it be said that—“ The existence of the Six Categories is held 

TO BE the property SUBSISTING IN WHAT IS AN OBJECT MADE 
KNOWN BY A Meuns of Eight Cognition —then, in that 
case, THIS WOULD HAVE TO BE DISTINCT FROM THE 
Six THAT YOU POSTULATE.— (573) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ What is meant is that the ‘ existence ’ of the Six Categories is a distinct 
property consisting in their being cognisable of such Means of Right Cognition 
as apprehend existing things ;—so that there is no discrepancy in our 
Premiss ” ;—this is the sense of the Opponent’s answer. 
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The answer to this is—‘ In tJmt case, etc., etc,' ;—‘ Distinct ’—i.e. a 
distinct Category ; i.e. it becomes a seventh ‘ Category ’ ; and tliis would 
militate against the doctrine of the ‘ Six Categories *.—(573) 

Says the other party—“ This is what wo readily admit ; hence it 
does not vitiate our argument.” 

How is it then that you have declared the Categories to be six only ? 

Tlie answer to tliis question is anticipated and answered in the following— 


TEXTS (574-575). 

“ The Six that have been postulated are things with Properties, 
AND the Properties are certainly admitted by us to be distinct 
FROM them.”—^If this IS SAID (BY THE OTHER PARTY), THEN (WE 
ask)—^WHAT IS THE RELATION THAT IS HELD TO SUBSIST 
BETWEEN THE CATEGORIES AND THE PROPERTIES ? 

This relation cannot be that of ‘Conjunction 
as this is restricted to Substances alone 
(under the Nydya -\ iE \\); nor is the 
other relation, that of ‘Inherence’, 
possible ; AND NO OTHER RELATION 
IS ACCEPTED BY THE OTHER 

Party.— (574-575) 

COMMENTARY. 

” The ‘ Six Categories ’ that have been postulated are only those that 
have Properties ; while the ‘ Six Categories * in the shape of the Properties 
are held to be quite distinct; as is found in the following words of the 
Paddrthaprm^esJiaka —‘ Tliis mention has been made of only the things with 
properties, without any mention of the Properties *.’* 

The answer to tliis explanation of the other party is provided by the 
words—‘ Then what is the reUition, etc., etc.' ;—Relation —of the Property in 
the shape of Existence, etc.—^w^ith ‘ those ’—^i.o. the Categories ;—^what is that 
relation by virtue of which Existence becomes the ‘ property’ of the Categories ? 
Without some sort of relation the cliaracter of ‘ Property and With 
Property ' would not bo possible ; otherwise it would lead to the absurdity of 
everything being the Property of everytliing. As a matter of fact, there is no 
relation betw^een the Property of Existence and the Categories. Because there 
are only two kinds of Relation—Conjunction and Inherence. The relation of 
Conjunction is not possible in the case in question, because being of the nature 
of Qaality, Conjunction is restricted to Substances only [and Substance is 
only one of the Six Categories; all these latter, therefore, cannot have Con¬ 
junction with the Property of Existence^ —^Nor can the relation be one of 
the nature of Inherence, because it is held to be one only, like ‘ Existence * 
itself; while if the relation of ‘ Inherence ’ subsisted between Inherence and 
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the Categories, then the former ‘ Inherence ’ should have to be regarded as 
different from the latter [and this would involve self-contradiction].— 
(574-676) 

It might be argued that “ the Property of Existence could belong to 
the Categories without any relation —^The answer to tliis is as follows :— 

TEXT (676). 

If no Relation is possible, then how could the Property belong 
TO the Categories ?— Ip it were held to belong to them 

MERELY ON THE GROUND OF ITS BEING PRODUCED 
BY THEM, THEN THERE WOULD BE OTHERS 
ALSO LIKE IT.— (576) 

COMMENTARY. 

So that it would lead to an absurdity. 

If it be hold that the Property is said to bo related to the Six Categories, 
on account of its being produced by them,—then, there are other things 
also,—such as Water and the like—^which would be ‘ like it *—^i.o. related 
to tilings like the Tank and such things, merely on that ground ‘ of being 
produced by them’; and under the circumstances, the postulating of Relations 
in the shape of ‘ Conjunction ’ and ‘ Inherence * would be futile.—(676) 

TEXT (577). 

Further, as there would be ‘ existence ’ of the Existence also, the 

INCOMPATIBLE (GENITIVE) ENDING WOULD BE INCOMPATIBLE 
WITH it; and if there were EXISTENCE OF THAT 

Existence also, and so forth, there 
WOULD BE NO END TO IT.— (577) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, even granting that the Property of ‘ Existence ’ belongs to the 
Six Categories,—^your Reason remains defective (false, inconclusive). For 
instance, that Existence itself would have existence., as it is an Entity; how 
then could there be the Genitive ending in the expression * existence 
of Existence ’, which (as you say) is based on difference ?—^If it be held that 
there is yet another existence of the Existence, then there is an Infinite 
Regress.—(677) 

Says the Opponent:—“When it is found necessary and desirable, 
* Infinite Regress ’ cannot be a defect that can justify the rejection of the 
Premiss 

The answer to tliis is as follows :— 
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TEXT (678). 

Thus in all these ‘ Existences the character of ‘ being with 

PROPERTY ’ WOULD BE DUB TO THE PRESENCE THEREIN OP 
ANOTHER PROPERTY ; AND IN THE CASE OF Svhstance 
AND THE REST ALSO, THE CHARACTER OF ‘ BEING 
WITH PROPERTY ’ HAS BEEN ACCEPTED ON 
THE SAME BASIS.— (578) 

COMMENTARY. 

JL 

In each one of these Existences (ad infinitum)^ the character of ‘being 
with property * would be due to the presence therein of the properties coming 
one after the other; and under the circiunstances, the assertion that ‘these 
Six Categories alone are with property * would not be correct; as there would 
be many other things also (in the shape of the Existences), apart from the 
Six Categories, which would be with property. Such is the sense of the 
argument. 

It might be argued that—“ what are said to bo six only are those things 
that are always with property only [while others are with property and also 
are themselves property} 

But there is nothing in this explanation. As, under this explanation. 
Quality, Action, Universal, Individuality and Inherence could not be men¬ 
tioned therein, as these are not always with property only, they are of the 
nature of property also,—^as all these subsist in the Substance. 

‘ On the same basis * ; —^i.e. because of the presence of other properties. 

The Opponent says :—“ The existence of the Six Categories consists in 
their Cognisahility by the Means of Cognising existing things ; and this Cog^ 
nisability is in the form of the Cognition which has the Six Categories for 
its object; as it is only when tliis Cognition is present that they are regarded 
as ‘ existent *. Thus ‘ cognisahility ’ is produced by Cognition and ‘ pre- 
dicability ’ is produced by Predication; so that the use of the Genitive 
Ending—^based upon difference,—becomes quite possible. Nor is there an 
Infinite Regress; nor the contingency of Categories other than the six 
(postulated by us).” 

This also is a mere figment of the Opponent’s imagination. If the 
things in question are in their essence of the nature of a Category (Tiling) 
capable of effective action, then, as being capable of effective action, they 
must be Categories (Things); this being conceded, if they are spoken of by 
words with case-endings connoting difference,—in such expressions as ‘ the 
existence of these *,—only to meet the enquiry as to their being other forms 
of Categories,—^then what is the dispute between us ? Because though its 
character is really notdifferent, yet having withdrawn that character from 
it, if the speaker were to speak of it as if it were different, —then there would 
be no dispute ; because the use of words depends entirely upon the speaker’s 
whim,—as is foimd in the case of characters created in concocted stories, 
where extreme degrees of beauty and other qualities are assumed and 
desoribed.—(678) 
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It has been argiicd by the other party (under Text 661, above) that 
“ the Yarns and tho Cloth are distinct things, because their makers and 
potencies are different, etc. etc.” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXTS (579-580). 

If it is the difference of the Cloth from the very first yarns 

THAT IS sought TO BE PROVED,—^THEN THERE IS THE IRRESISTIBLE 
DEFECT OF ‘ FUTILITY ThOSB OTHER YaRNS ALSO 
THAT APPEAR LATER ON, IN ANOTHER STATE 
(form), capable of a PARTICULAR KIND 
OF USEFUL ACTION,—^ARE NOT ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT IN CHARACTER FROM THOSE 
FIRST YARNS.— (579-680) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what you are seeking to establish is tho difference of the Cloth from 
those first yarns which have not yet acquired the name of ‘ Cloth —then 
you are proving what is already achnitted. In fact, all tilings being 
momentary, it is admitted by us that the later yarns wliich subsequently 
come to be called ‘ Cloth ’ aro actually produced from those first yarns,— 
though (as a matter of fact) it is not possible for one thing to be produced 
out of another totally different from it.—(579-580) 

If, on the other hand, what is sought to be proved is tho difference 
of the Cloth from those yarns that have come into existence at the same 
time as the Cloth,—then, tho Reasons adduced aro such as are not admitted, 

‘ Unproven *.—^Tliis is what is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (581-583). 

The intention being to indicate their use in the accomplishment 

OF A SINGLE PURPOSE,—^IF EACH YARN WERE SPOKEN OF SEPARATELY, 

THEN THERE WOULD BE THE DEFECTS OF (a) PROLIXITY, (6) INCAPACITY, 

AND (c) Futility ; —^with a view to avoid these, thinking that 

THERE WOULD BE SIMPLICITY OF USAGE IF ALL THE YARNS WERE MEN¬ 
TIONED BY A SINGLE NAME, PEOPLE MAKING USE OP WORDS HAVE 

BROUGHT FORTH THE SINGLE TERM AND APPLIED IT TO THE YARNS.— 

But these (yarns) do not serve to prove the Cloth, which is 

SYNCHRONOUS WITH THOSE YARNS, AS HAVING A DIFFERENT MAKER 

AND DIFFERENT POTENCIES AND DIFFERENT SIZE.— (581-583) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Cloth existing at the same time as the yams were at the time 
actually known as something different from the yams, then, in comparison 
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with the yarns, it might be recognised as having the characters of having 
a different maker and the rest (which have been put forward by the other 
party); as it is, however, that Cloth itself is not known as something different 
from the yarns ; as it is this very difference that the other party has pro¬ 
ceeded to establish. The mere presence of the two different names—‘ Cloth ’ 
and ‘ Yarns ’—does not necessarily prove the two things to be different, as 
different names may be applied to the same tiling for various other purposes. 
For instance, some particular yarns, having reached a certain condition, 
become capable of accomplishing the useful purpose of keeping off cold ; 
and there may be other yarns—which, for instance, have just left the hands 
of the spinning women,—which are not so capable. And with a view to 
indicate that the former yarns are capable of accomplisliing a single purpose, 
the single term ‘ Cloth ’ is applied to them by people speaking of them, 
specially for the purpose of avoiding confusion ; even though, in reality the 
Cloth is not anything different from the yarns. 

Question : —“ Why, then, is a single term applied at all ? 

Answer : —^If each of the yarns wore spoken of separately,—i.o. if each 
yarn wore spoken of one by one,—then, there would be the following defects:— 

(а) Prolixity ; i.e. as many words will have to be used as there are things 
capable of accomplisliing the same purpose ; and this would be too prolix ; 

(б) Incapacity ; it will not bo possible to ascertain the specific forms of 
each individual; tliis is what is meant by incapacity ;—(c) Futility : 
speaking of them as having some imaginary common form, it is better to 
speak of them by a single word ; and hence there.is no use in speaking of each 
of them separately.—On the other hand, if they are all spoken of as a whole, 
there is the distinct advantage that usage becomes simplified. Just as 
single comprehensive words are used in speaking of all things by such all- 
comjireheusive names as ‘ World ‘ Tliree-Worlds ‘ Universe * and so forth. 
Exactly of the same land is the name ‘ Cloth ’ (as comprehending all the 
yarns). 

The compoimd ‘ vihhinna, etc, ’ is to bo expounded by making a copula¬ 
tive compound betw'oen ‘ Kartr ’ and ‘ Sdnmrthya, etc, ’, and then taking tliis 
copulative compound as qualified by the term ‘ vihhinna \ —(581-583) 

It has been argued (imder Text 402, above) that—“ if there wore no 
gross Substance, the perception of the Tree and such tilings would not bo 
possible ; etc., etc.”—Tliis is answered in the following— 

TEXT (584). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THOSE AtOMS THAT HAVE COMB INTO EXISTENCE 

AS MUTUALLY HELPFUL,—^ARE NOT BEYOND THE SENSES ; AS 
THEY ARE WITHIN REACH OF THE SENSES.— (584) 

COMMENTARY. 

The fact of Atoms being beyond the reach of the senses is not admitted ; 
because such Atoms as have attained, a certain condition are actually percepti- 
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ble by the senses,—^In fact, it is for people who regard Atoms as eternal, 
that the appearance of peculiar features in the Atoms being impossible, 
they would be always beyond the reach of the senses ;—^not so for us. 

* Anyonydbhiaardh *—‘ as rmUiuilly helpful \ —^i.e. as helping each other, 
-(584) 

The following text also shows that Atoms are perceptible by the senses;— 


TEXT (585). 

The ‘ Blue ’ and other shapes have been postulated in regard 
TO THE Atoms themselves ; and the Visual and other 
Cognitions also serve to manifest only those 
Blue and other shapes.— (585) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question :—“ Atoms are held to exist in a sequential form—one after the 
other ;—and certainly they are not ‘ perceived * in that form ; then how can 
they be said to be percej)tihle ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXT (586). 

Though they are not perceived in the sequential form,—^yet 
their perceptibility cannot be denied,—^it being similar to 
THAT OF Drinks and other things.— (586) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho term ‘ adhyak§atdbddhd * may be taken as a genitive Tatpurw^a 
compound, meaning—‘ non-denial of Perceptibility ’ ;—or it may not be 
treated as a compound but two separate words—‘ adhyak^atd * and ‘ ahddhd \ 
—the meaning being ‘ Perceptibility is undeniable ’; i.o. there being no 
annulment of it, it cannot be denied. 

‘ It being similar, etc, ’ ;—^i.e. its perceptibility remains as undenied as 
tho perceptibility of Drinks and other things. For instance, in the case of a 
‘Drink’, the ^ Taptopala' (? Heated or Burnt, Stone, a medicinal pre¬ 
paration), the ‘ Sutahima ’ [? Quicksilver and gold, another medicinal pre¬ 
paration, the Makaradhvaja ?], and such things,—^where the constituent 
atoms are of mixed characters (tastes), they are actually perceived as such. 
In the case of these things, there is no ‘ composite substance ’ (apart from the 
constituent Atoms), the things consisting of heterogeneous elements. In 
fact, if the Composite were something difEerent from the Atoms, no conjunc¬ 
tion among them could be visible; because the substratum of such conjunction 
—^i.e. tho Atoms—^are unseen {ex hypothesi) ; and if even one of the factors 
of the Conjunction is not visible, the Conjunction cannot be perceived; e.g. 
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the conjunction between the Jar and the Ghost; and the conjunction between 
the Solar Disc and parts of space and of Akdsha. Such being the case, 
where all the conjuncts—^in the shape of Atoms,—are imperceptible, how 
can the Conjunction subsisting in them bo perceptible ?—(686) 

Question :—“ Thus then, the whole matter being uncertain, how can the 
perceptibility of Atoms be accepted as reasonable ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (587). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, IN THE MATTER OF THE PERCEPTION OF 
ALL THINGS,—^WHICH EXIST ONLY IN THE FORM OF mutual 
exclusion (negation), —^therb is the same uncertainty 

IN REGARD TO oll THEIR CHARACTERS AND 

FORMS.— (587) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the view of the other Philosophers also, whenever anything is 
apprehended by Perception, there is no certainty in regard to all the forms 
and characters of that thing ; what happens is that it is regarded as per¬ 
ceived to that extent which servos to differentiate it from other tilings,— 
and not all its forms and characters. Because even if other factors were 
perceived, there would bo no certainty regarding them, and these would bo 
of no practical use, and as such, would be as good as not-perceived. 

‘ The same uncertainty ’ i.e. as in the case of the apprehended thing. 
—(687) 

Says the Opponent:—“ Inasmuch as tilings are impartite,—and 
everytliing is actually perceived in its complete form,—why should there bo 
no certainty regarding tlio whole Thing ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (588). 

Even though, the Thing being impartite, its OiiARACTER is appre¬ 
hensible only by Indeiermimite Perception, yet there is 
definite (certain) cognition of its differentia¬ 
tion (from other things) ; and it is this 
definite cognition that is under, 
stood to be the cause (of 
certainty).— (588) 

COMMENTARY 

‘ Aksa * is that tvhich pertains to the senses ; i.e. perceptional cognition ;_ 

and this is qualified by the term ‘ akalpana \ ‘ indeterminate ’ ;—though 
it is apprehensible by indeterminate Sense-perception, yet etc., etc. 

22 
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‘ There ia definite (certain) cognition of its differentiation * ;—^i.e. certainty 
as regards its being different;—^the cause of this consists in Repetition, 
Close Proximity, vividness of conviction of difference, and so forth. As a 
matter of fact, mere Apprehension by itself does not bring about certainty^ 
which is brought about with the help of repetition, etc. also. Hence the 
meaning is that there is certainty where all these conditions are present. 

All tliis we have said on the supposition (for the sake of argument) 
that Atoms exist and also the external object is actually cognised by Percep¬ 
tion; as a matter of fact however, for the Idealisty there is no external object, in 
the shape of Blue and the like, cognised by Perception ; because in dreams and 
other such conditions, there is perception of such things as the Blue, oven 
though such things have no existence at the time; and this fact makes the 
ordinary perception of such things also at least doubtful; specially as the 
form of the ‘ Blue ’ being devoid of the nature of one or many, its cognition 
must be of the nature of an illusory appearance.—^Nor are the Atoms admitted 
as existent; because they exist in sequential succession,—and as they vary in 
regard to the point of space occupied by them, they cannot be regarded as 
one. Under the circumstances, in view of such an Atom, how can it be 
asserted that Atoms are perceptible as having the Blue Colour, and that the 
sequence has no significance, being imposed upon it from outside—through 
illasion ?—(588) 

The Opponent might argue that—“ if there wore no Composite substance, 
how could a man with open eyes have the notion of ‘ one mountain * in 
reference to what are only so many Atoms ? ** 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (589). 

JtJST AS IN THE CASE OF THE LaIVIP IT IS ONLY A SERIES OF SIMILAR 

FLAMES WHICH BRINGS ABOUT THE ILLUSION (OF ITS BEING One) ; 

SO [in THE CASE OF THE MOUNTAIN ALSO], THERE IS 
AN ILLUSION OF UNITY, EVEN THOUGH WHAT ARE 
REALLY COGNISED ARE SEVERAL SUBTLE 
ENTITIES APPEARING IN CLOSE JUXTA¬ 
POSITION.— (589) 

COMMENTARY. 

In such things as the Lamp, it is the series of successively appearing 
similar flames that give rise to the ilhisioa of there being ‘one lamp 
though in reality there are several flames,—in the same manner, in the case 
of the mountain, what are reaUy cognised are many small and smaller entities 
appearing in close juxtaposition, and this gives rise to the illusion of ‘ one¬ 
ness So that there is no incongruity at all.—(589) 

Question : “ If then, the Atoms are not perceived as distinct from one 

another, how do they become perceptible ? ** 

Answer ;— 
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TEXT (.590). 

If THE Perceptibility of Atoms is not admitted because op their 

BEING NOT-DIFFERENTIATED, THEN HOW IS IT SEEN IN THE 
CASE OF THE LaMP AND SUCH THINGS ? Or, IS THE 

Composite held to be of that 
KIND ?— (590) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it is held that what cannot be cognised in differentiated form cannot 
be perceptible, then, how is it that perceptibility is found in the Lamp, wherein 
also the individual flames appearing in quick succession cannot be 
differentiated ?—Or is it that the Composite only is a thing that is perceptible, 
even though its components are not differentiated ? The reason thus put 
forward by the Opponent is inconclusive.—(500) 


The following Text advises the other Party as to the way in which he 
should level liis criticism :— 


TEXTS (591-592). 

All that can be urged is—“ On the definite Cognition of 

THESE (Atoms), how is it that it is not realised that 
WHAT is perceived AS Blue IS THE form of the Atoms ? ’’ 

—But that also cannot be the cause ; because 
THE Cognition in question cannot be with¬ 
out AN OBJECT ; and YET IT CANNOT HAVE FOR 
ITS OBJECT A sbigle gross object, as there 
IS INCOMPATrBILITY BETWEEN grOSS- 

ness and one~ne^s. —(591-592) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ These ’—i.e. of the Atoms. 

‘ That also cannot be the Cause etc., etc. — i.e. the fact of the Atoms 
being perceived as differentiated from one another cannot be the cause— 
of the fact that the Blue colour is not x^erceived as belonging to the Atoms • 
because the certainty regarding this can be got at from other sources. For 
instance, the upholder of the ‘ External Tiling ’ cannot hold a Cognition to 
bo devoid of an object; if ho did admit it, then his view would come to be 
the view of pure ‘ Idealism ’. 

Under the circumstances, the Colour, etc. which form the objects of 
the Cognition, and appear therein in the gross form,— is it one or many ? If 
one, is it composed of the components, or not so composed ? In either 
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of these two forms, it cannot bo one, as that would bo incompatible with 
Perception.—(591-592) 

Question :—“ What is that ‘ incompatibility (with Perception) ? ” 

Answer — 


TEXTS (593-594). 

If the gross object were of the nature op one only, then on even 

PART OF IT BEING COVERED BY THE LITTLE LEG OF A FLEA, ALL 
OF IT WOULD BECOME COVERED, WITHOUT ANY DISTINCTION ; 

—^AND ON ONE PART OF IT BEING REDDENED, ALL 
OF IT WOULD BECOME COLOURED RED.— Or, ON 
THE CONTRARY, THE PRESENCE OF INCOM¬ 
PATIBLE PROPERTIES WOULD INDICATE 

nmltiplicity. —(593-594) 

(COMMENT All V. 

If the gross object wore one, thoii the covering of ono part of it would 
moan the covering of all of it, and the colouring of ono part would moan 
tho colouring of all; as, according to your view, there would be no difference 
botwoen the covered and uncovered parts, or between tho coloured and wn- 
coloured parts. And yet it is not possible for any single object to bo poss¬ 
essed of contradictory properties,-—^as that would load to absurdities. Thus 
tho whole universe would become a single substance ; and tliis would involve 
all the anomalies of simultaneous production oj things and the rest. As a 
matter of fact too, tlie covering of one part is not soon to lead to tla^ 
covering of all. Thus tho said view is clearly incompatible with perceived 
facts. 

It is incompatible with Inference also : For instance, that which is 
obsessed by contradictory properties cannot be one, —e.g. the Cow and the 
Buffalo ;—the gross object is found to be obsessed by tho contradictory 
properties of being perceived and not perceived, as being ‘ covered ’ and 
‘ not covered ’;—Whence there is found in it tho contrary of the wider 
condition, [which makes one~ness impossible].—Tho contingency of the whole 
universe becoming one would be an Inference that would annul the notion 
[of the said one-nesa of tho gross object].—(693-594) 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows—“ As there can bo no diversity in 
any one tiling, the term ‘ all ’ cannot be rightly applied to it; then how can 
there be the use of the term ‘ all on the basis whereof all {sarva) of it could 
be said to be covered ? ” 

- ' This objection is expounded in the following— 
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TEXT (595). 

Inasmuch as the object is of one uniform character, to what 

WOULD the USB OF THE TERM ‘ Sarva ’ (‘ ALL ’) BE DUE ? 

Because that term denotes more than one 

INDIVIDUAL THING, WHILE THE Composite IS 
not op THE NATURE OF MANY IN¬ 
DIVIDUALS . ’ ’— (595) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ As a matter of faet, the term ‘ all ’ denotes many—more than one— 
things ; while the Composite is not nmny ; how then can the term ‘ all ’ be 
nsed in reference to it—in such an assertion as ‘ all of it would become 
covered ’ ? ”—(505) 

This argument is answered in the following— 


TEXTS (596-598). 

It is only such things as are well known in the world,—SUCH AS 
Cloth, Body, Mountain and so forth,—that have been mentioned 
BY YOU AS * Composites ’;—and as a matter of fact, all men 

MAKE USE OF SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ THE CLOTH IS RED—ALL OF IT 

—WHOLE OF IT—IN ITS TOTALITY—COMPLETELY —ENTIRELY ON 
THE BASIS OF THEIR WHIM.—^ThUS THE USE OF VERBAL EXPRES¬ 
SIONS BEING DEPENDENT UPON THE AVHIM OF THE SPEAKER, 

WE ALSO MAKE USE OF THE EXPRESSION ‘ all OF THE 
OBJECT WOULD BE REDDENED ’ ; BECAUSE THERE 
CAN BE NO CHECK UPON SPEAKERS.— (596-598) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is just the well-known things,—like the Cloth, the Body and so forth, 
—that have been put forward by you as ‘ composites ’ ; and in regard to all 
these things the use of such terms as ‘ one ’ and ‘ all ’ is also well known ; 
e.g. people are foimd saying ‘all of tliis cloth has been coloured * and so 
forth.—Such being the whim of speakers,—-when there is a desire to speak 
of the colouring of tilings like the cloth-piece which occupy a larger space, 
we also, on the basis of the ordinary notion, make use of the said expression, 
for the purpose of bringing out the incongruity involved in your view. 

Further, tlus criticism is applicable to yourself, who regard the gross 
object as one, —not to us ; because we do not regard the gross object to be 
one.—{5dG-rm) 

The following might bo urged—“ The said criticism cannot apply to 
us either, because (according to us) the application of the name ‘ Cloth ’ to its 
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component yarns is only indirect, figurative, based upon their being its 
cause ; so that the use of terms like ‘ all * would be all right 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 

TEXT (509). 

If the NAME BE SAID TO BE FIGURATIVE (INDIRECT), THEN THERE SHOULD 

BE DIFFERENCE IN NUMBER. ThERB IS ALSO NO DIFFERENCE 
IN THE COGNITION, WHICH IS ADMITTED BY BOTH 
(though DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY).—(599) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it is as you say, then there should be ‘difference in number’; i.e. 
in all cases, the Plural number should be used—* all Cloths are coloured ’ ; 
you do not consider it right to use the Singular number in regard to things 
that are many. 

It might bo argued that—“ when the term ‘ Cloth * is used in regard to 
the component yarns, it is in accordance with the number of the composite 
object, which term * Cloth ’ therefore does not abandon the gender and 
number of what is denoted by it 

But this also cannot be right; this is what is shown in the second line— 
‘ There is also no difference, etc. etc.^ ; if the applying of the name ‘ Cloth ’ 
is figurative (indirect), then the distinction between the cognition of what is 
direct and what is indirect would be only a halting one ; because as a matter of 
fact, there is no difference. For instance, when the expression is used as ‘ all 
of the cloth is coloured ’, the idea that it produces is not that * what is 
coloured is not the Cloth, but the yarns that are its constituent cause *. 

The particle ‘ cJia ’ in the Text implies, the following argument:— 
You do not admit that the Cloth, being only one, is denoted by the term ‘ all ’ ; 
how then can the term ‘ all without the t(5rm ‘ Cloth *, be applied to the 
components, on the basis of the Number of the Cloth ? 

Or, the second lino may bo oxjdainod as follows :—^I’lie ‘ hhMa \ diversity, 
of the Cognition, is not present in what are regarded as ‘ direct ’ and 
‘ indirect ’ ; i.e. different coloius are not foimd in the yarns and the Cloth, 
in the way in wliich they are found among Colour, Taste, and other things ; 
and when the forms of the two are not found to bo different, they cannot 
be regarded as direct and indirect. —(599) 

The following Text introduces the answer giv^en by Shahkarasvdmin : — 

TEXT (600). 

** Inasmuch as Conjunction is not all-embracing in its character, 
the colouring cannot belong to all the Cloth ; nor 
IS THE whole found TO BE COVERED.”—(600) 

COMMENTARY. 

He argues as follows :—“ The colour spoken of as belonging to the 
Cloth is of the nature Conjunction (contact) with such colouring substances 
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as the red dye, saffron and so forth; and Conjunction is a quality that is not 
all-embracing ; hence when one (part) is coloured, the whole does not become 
coloured.—Similarly when one part of the body is covered by the Cloth, the 
whole body does not become covered.—(600) 

The following Text shows that this explanation is not right:— 

TEXTS (601-602). 

When the Substance has no parts, what form would be there 

THAT WOULD NOT BE EMBRACED (BY THE CONJUNCTION) ? If SUCH AN 

(unembraced) FORM OF THE SUBSTANCE REMAINED THERE, 
THEN DIVERSITV BECOMES ESTABLISHED.—EXISTENCE IN 
SEVERAL PLACES IS NOT POSSIBLE FOR ANY SINGLE 
OBJECT. Hence it becomes established that 
THINGS LIKE THE ClOTH ARE DIFFERENT 
IN FORM FROM THE AtOMS (COMPOSING 
THEM).— (601-602) 

COIMMENTARY. 

If the Cloth is a single substance, then in such an impartite substance, 
what is it that would not be embraced by the Red Coloiu*, by virtue of which 
the contact of the colour would be not-pervasive ? If it is admitted that there 
is something left unpervaded by the colour, then that alone suffices to establish 
difference between the two parts,—^as it would be impossible for the mutually 
contradictory pervaded and unpervaded parts to belong to one and the same 
tiling. Nor would it bo possible to explain that one part—the one covered 
by the Colour,—is larger than the other; because the thing has no parts. Other¬ 
wise, Jis all such diverse things as Water, Animal, Elephant and the like 
would be equally one only, there would bo no difference among them and 
hence there could be no such differentiation as that between ‘ large * and 
‘ small 

“ The difference would bo duo to the one being made up of a larger 
number of component parts than the other.” 

In that case, those parts themselves, appearing in larger or smaller 
numbers, may bo the basis of the notions of ‘ gross ’ and ‘ subtle ’,—^whot 
is the use of postulating a ‘ composite ’ made up of those components, 
specially when these latter have not been foimd to be effective at all ? 

As a matter of fact, even when there are large and small mmiber of 
component parts in things, that cannot constitute a difference among the 
composites themselves, as those latter are impartite; so that there can be 
no basis for differentiation into ‘ gross ’ and ‘ subtle *. If the difference 
were hold to be based upon the larger and smaller number of components, 
that would only imply the admission of the covnponerUs, as the notion of 
* gross ’ and ‘ subtle ’ would be applicable to these alone; and that would 
mean that the Atom is the only entity ; nothing apart from the Atom, either 
gross or subtle, being perceived at all. 
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Then again, what is the meaning of the assertion that “ Conjimction is not 
all-pervasive ” ?—^If it means that it does not pervade over all (whole) of the 
substance,—then it cannot be right; because it has been held that the term 
‘ all * cannot apply to the substance.—If it means that “ Conjunction sub¬ 
sists only in a part of its substratum ”,—that also cannot be right; as there 
can be no ‘ part ’ of it.—^It may bo said that what is meant is that ” it subsists 
in a component making up the substance” ;—^if that be so, then, inasmuch as 
what has been coloured are only the components (where alone the contact 
of the Dye subsists), the colour of the composite w^ould not be red at all ; 
so that what should be perceived should be coloured and riot-coloured, at one 
and the same time.—^Further, w^hat is called ‘ the component making up the 
substance ’,—if that is of the same form as the composite itself,—then the 
Coiijiuiction that would subsist there w’ould also subsist only in a part of that 
component (as Conjunction is rwn-pervasive, ex hypothesi) ; so that the objec¬ 
tion would be equally applicable to this also.—^If, on the other hand, the 
component be held to be of the form of the Atom, tlien, inasmuch as Atoms 
are beyond the reach of the senses, the Conjunction subsisting therein would 
also be beyond the reach of the senses ; so that there could bo no perception 
of the Ked colour at all. 

The Opponent might argue thus :—” Pervasion is the name given to that 
character whereby the shape of the finger is perceived only on the perception 
of the whole finger; hence when Conjimction is said to bo nol-pervasive, 
w’hat is meant is that in its case it is rwt tliat it is perceived only on the 
perception of its substratum ”. 

Tliis is not right. As a matter of fact, Conjimction is never perceived 
while its substratum is not perceived ; e.g. the Conjunction between the Jar 
and the Ghost (which is not perceived becaaso the Ghost is not seen). Thus 
then, under this explanation, the colour also would not bo perceived; it 
should bo regarded to be perceptible only when its substratimi is perceived ; 
and hence that also would be pervasive in cluiracter. 

Says the Opponent:—“ Even when the substance inhering (subsisting) 
in the other un-coloured components is perceived, there is no perception of 
the colour, which consists in Conjimction; hence even when its substratum 
(in the form of the substance) is perceived, the Conjimction is not perceived 
[and this is what makes it r\x)n-perva8we in character 1 

This is not right. In tliis way, there being only one substance inhering 
in components some of which are coloured and some un-coloured, —even 
though a component might be coloured, the Colour would bo not-perceived 
(in the Tiling) through that perception of colour ; because even though the 
substratum would bo perceptible, the colour w^ould be imperceptible. Nor is 
there any other way of perceiving the Conjunction, except the perception of 
its substratum. 

From all this it follows that there is no * object ’ wliich is of one fonn. 
Even when of various forms,—on the strength of being itself,—the difference 
can lie only in the form of the aggregation of Atoms ; specially as the number 
of possible liomponents can never bo one. 

Thus it is proved that the Jar and such tilings exist only in the form of 
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Atoms ; and hence the Blue and the rest form the shape of the Atoms ; thero 
being no other ‘ single object * possible.—(601-602) 

It has been argued above (under Text 662) that “ there could be no such 
word as Atom 

The following Text supplies the answer to this :— 

TEXT (603). 

It is only PEOPLE WHO HAVE NOT UNDERSTOOD THE REAL NATURE OF 
THINGS THAT CONCEIVE OF ‘ ONE mOSS ’ *, AND IT IS ON THE BASTS 
OF THIS ASSUMPTION THAT THE TERM ‘ ATOM ’ IS 
USED.— (603) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ It is on the basisj etc,, etc,* —^i.e. those i^eoplo are dependent upon the 
slight thread of the said assumption.—(60.S) 

Another answer is supplied in the following— 

TEXT (604). 

Or, the NAME ‘ Atom as applied to what has been described, 

MAY BE TAKEN AS BASELESS, DEPENDENT UPON MERE CONVEN¬ 
TION ; JUST AS THE NAME ‘ LORD ’ IS APPLIED TO 
ONE WHO HAS NO PROPERTY AT ALL.— (604) 

COIVTMENTARY. 

‘ As applied, etc, etc.*, —i.e. to what is impartito, and has no resistance. 
Just as even the poor man is praised as ‘ the Lord where the name ‘ lord * 
is applied without any basis, on the strength of mere convention or custom,— 
so also is the use of the name ‘ Atom So that there is no incongruity at 
all.—(604) 

It has thus been established in a general way that there can be no single 
gross stibsfance, either made up, or not made up, of component parts. The 
Author now proceeds to point out the weak points in the notion of that 
of which the composite is held to be made up :— 


TEXTS (605-606). 

(A) Such things as the Yarns and the Hand and other Limbs 

CANNOT BE PERMEATED BY ANY SINGLE ‘ COMPOSITE — BECAUSE 
THEY ARE MORE THAN ONE,—^LIKE SUCH WELL-KNOWN 

THINGS AS Straw, Hut and Jar.— 
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Or (B)— The substance in question cannot subsist in several 

COMPONENTS,—^BECAUSE IT IS ONE,—^LIKE THE AtOM.—^AnD (C) 

Impossibility of subsistence would be the proof 

ANNULLING THE OTHER PARTY’S PROPOSITION. 

-(605-606) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argiamenta are to be formulated as follows :— 

(A) That which is diverse cannot be permeated by a single substance,— 
e.g. the Jar, the Hut and many other things which are nmny are not per¬ 
meated by any single substance ;—the components in question, such as 
the yarns, the Hand and other Limbs of the body and so forth, are diverse ;— 
hence there is found in these a character which is contrary to the larger term 
of the Opponent’s proposition (i.e. to the components being permeated by 
the single composite). 

Or, (B) What is one must subsist in a single substance,—^liko the single 
Atom ;—^and the substance called ‘ composite ’ is one ;—Whence there is 
found a character incompatible with the larger predicate of the Opponent’s 
proposition.—^This is an argument in the form of a reductio ad ahsurdum. 

(0) In support of both the above arguments, the author adduces a 
proof annulling the contrary of the Buddhist’s conclusion—‘ Impossibility of 
subsistence, etc, etc, *;—^i.e. the fact that the subsistence of the composite in 
the components cannot be explained on the basis of any means of Right 
Cognition serves to amiul the conclusion (of the other party).—(605-606) 

Question :—“ Why should there bo this impossibility ? ” 

Ansioer :— 

TEXTS (607-608). 

[If the Composite subsisted in the Components^ it could subsist 

IN ONE Component, either exactly in the form in which it 
subsists in another Component, or in some other form. 

No third way is possible.—It is not possible for 
it to subsist in one exactly in the form in 
WHICH it subsists IN ANOTHER ; B?:CAUSE IT 
IS ALREADY EMBRACED WITHIN ITS FOLD 
BY THE LATTER. Tf IT WERE NOT 
SO, THEN IT WOULD NOT BE SUB¬ 
SISTING IN THAT EITHER.— 

(607-608) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the one Composite which is embraced—subsists—^in one of its 
components—^in one form,—is it in the same form that it subsists in another 
of its components ? Or in some other form ?—^There are only these two 
alternatives possible; in fact in any case, there can be no other alternative 
than the thing being one or the other.—^The former alternative cannot bo 
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accepted ; as it is entirely embraced within the folds of the first component,— 
how can it have any opportunity of subsisting in the other component at 
the same time ? Otherwise, if it subsisted at the same time in the other 
component also, then it could not have subsisted in the first component in 
its entirety. It can have no other form in which it could subsist in the 
other component also; because in that ease, it could not be regarded as 
‘ one ’.-(607-608) 

The following Text formulates the argument:— 

TEXT (609). 

Just as the Baby does not occupy the lap of a second nurse,— 

so A SUBSTANCE EMBRACED IN ONE COULD NOT SUBSIST IN 
ANOTHER (component).— (609) 


COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be formulated as follows :—^Whon a thing is embraced 
by one thing, it cannot subsist in another thing at the same time ;—e.g, 
when a baby is occupying the lap of one nurse, it cannot occupy the lag 
of another nurse ;—^the substance (composite) is embraced by one compo¬ 
nent ;—and thus there is perceived a character wliich is contrary to your 
conclusion. 

‘ The substance could not subsist in another ’; —this states the first con¬ 
clusion of the argument,—(609) 

The Author next states the argument in support of the contrary of the 
Opponent’s conclusion, which is thus annulled by it :— 

TEXT8 (610-611). 

Ip the Composite essentially related to one component subsisted 

IN SOME OTHER COMPONENT OCCUPYING A PLACE OTHER THAN THAT 
OP THE SAID COMPONENT,—THEN IT WOULD MEAN THAT THE TWO 
COMPONENTS OCCUPY THE SAME PLACE AND ARE ESSENTIALLY 

ONE AND THE SAME, BECAUSE THEY ARE NOT DIFFERENTIATED.— 

If, on THE OTHER HAND, THE COMPOSITE SUBSISTED IN THE 
OTHER COMPONENT IN ANOTHER FORM,—THEN AS OCCUPYING 
TWO PLACES, THE COMPOSITE COULD NOT BE one\ 
SPECIALLY AS DIFFERENCE IN FORM (AND CHARACTER) 

MUST CONSTITUTE DIFFERENCE IN THE THING 

ITSELF.— (610-611) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the composite substance, which has its form and character connected 
with one Component, subsisted in another Component which occupies another 
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point in space,—then the components in question would have to be regarded 
as occupying the same point in space; which would mean that they are 
essentially one and the same, being of the same nature. 

“ Why so ? ” 

Because they are not differentiated ;—^because they exist without being 
differentiated from one another.—Otherwise,—if they existed in their 
differentiated fonns,—they could not occupy the same point in space. 

If the second alternative is accepted,—i.e. the Composite subsists in the 
second component in a different form,—then it means that one thing subsists 
in several components,—which would be inadmissible ; because, as a matter 
of fact, when one thing differs from another in its nature, it must be different 
from this latter; as difference in tilings is always of the nature of difference 
in their character (and form).—(610-611) 


Uddyotakara has argued as follows :—“ All that the assertion * The 
Composite subsists in the components * does is to mention two objects, one 
of which is tho substratum (container) and another the subawtent (the con¬ 
tained), which means that the latter becomes the subsistent, —this ‘subsis¬ 
tence * being of the nature of the contact called ‘ Inherence ’ — 

^ydyavdrtika, 2. 1. 32, i)age 217, Lino 4, etc.). 

The answer to this is provided in tho following :— 


TEXT (612). 

If it be held that the subsistence op the Composite in the Com¬ 
ponents IS OF THE NATURE OF ‘ INHERENCE —THEN THE 
SAME CONSIDERATIONS AS ABOVE FOLLOW THAT IDEA 
ALSO WITH EQUAL FORCE. —(612) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even in regard to this form of suhsistence, the considerations just urged 
are applicable,—such as ‘ does it subsist in another component in the same 
fonn and character as in one component, or in some other form ? ’ ; they 
follow this idea also as if in ferocity, in anger—^not tolerating the criticisms 
emanating from tho poor intelligence of the other party.—(612) 


Hitherto the subsistence of the Composite has been discarded without 
recourse to the alternatives of its subsisting in whole or in part.—^Now the 
author proceeds to show the way of discarding the same by recourse to the 
said alternatives,—in the manner indicated by actual experience :— 
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TEXT (613). 

Or again, if it (the Composite) subsists (in the Component) in its 

ENTIRETY,—THEN IT BECOMES LIABLE TO BEING REGARDED AS 

many ; as for its subsistence in part, that is not 

WHAT IS held (by THE OTHER PARTY) ; AND 
THE Composite would (in that case) 

NOT BE one ; and it would not 
subsist anywhere at 
ALL.— (613) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the substance (Composite) subsists in its components,—does it 
subsist in each one of them in its entirety ? or in part ? 

If in its entirety, then the entire form of the Composite should be as 
many as there are components. Unless it had the same form in each com¬ 
ponent, it could not be present in each component in its entirely ; as there 
can be no subsistence except in a form that is fully recognised. Such being 
the case, if the Composite subsisted in each component simultaneously in 
its entire form, then it would have to bo regarded as many, several ; just like 
the Lotuses blooming in several ponds. 

If the other view be hold, that it is in part that the Composite subsists 
in each component, then there would be an infinity of such ‘ parts ’ of the 
Composite. For instance, those of its parts in wliich this Composite subsists 
in each of its components would themselves be its ‘ parts *, in wlxich also 
the Composite would subsist in part; and so on and on ad infinitum. 

It might be argued that—“ Those of its parts through wliich the Com¬ 
posite subsists in the Components are all its oum forms, and not different 
things ; as apart from the Composite itself, there can be no parts of its own. 
Hence there can bo no such infinite regress.” 

The answer to this is as follows;—‘ The Composite would not he one {in 
that case) ’ ;—i.e. if such were the case, then, the Composite would not be 
one only; as it is only a conglomeration of the components—(and these 
latter are many); and under the circumstances, the tiling (man) may be 
regarded as consisting only of such of his limbs. Hand and the rest, as 
are actually seen ; what use then would there be of assuming any others ? 

The Author points out another defect in the Opponent’s theory:— 
‘ And it would not subsist anywhere al dll' ; the term ‘ vrttah sydt ’, ‘ would 
subsist has to be supplied. What is meant is as follows :—^If each of the 
Composites present in each of the components had occupied the same point 
in space, then alone could the Composite be subsistent in the Component; 
as a matter of fact, however, each of the Composites does not occupy the 
same point in space; because if they did subsist in each of the Components, 
then they could not occupy the same point in space ; specially as there is no 
other ‘ Composite * of the same form. How then could it be said to be 
subsistent in the Components ?—(613) 

In the following Texts, the author sets forth the answer made by 
Shankarasvdmin :— 
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TEXTS (614-618). 

Whenever a reason is adduced,—either directly or in the 
FORM OF A Reductio ad AbsurduiUy —^IT becomes truly applicable only 

WHEN IT IS ITSELF APPREHENDED ; —NOT OTHERWISE.— As A MATTER OF 
FACT, SUBSISTENCE EITHER in whole OR in part HAS NEVER BEEN PER¬ 
CEIVED (by you, Buddhists),—on the basis of the impossibility 

OF WHICH IN THE SUBSTANCE, THE SUBSTANCE COULD BE HELD TO 
BE NON-EXISTENT, OR SOMETHING ELSE.— If, ON THE OTHER HAND, 
SUCH SUBSISTENCE HAS BEEN PERCEIVED BY YOU ANYWHERE, THEN IT 
CANNOT BE DENIED IN THE CASE OP THE SUBSTANCE AND SUCH THINGS.— 
If THE SAID SUBSISTENCE HAS NOT BEEN PERCEIVED, THEN THE QUES¬ 
TION DOBS NOT ARISE REGARDING THE DISTINCTION ; ALL THAT COULD 
BE ASSERTED WOULD BE THAT ‘ THE SUBSISTENCE IS NOT THERE ’. AnD 
THIS WOULD NOT BE RIGHT ; AS IT IS SOMETHING DIRECTLY PERCEIVED ; 
AS IS CLEAR IN SUCH NOTIONS AS ‘ THIS SUbsistS HERE \—If IT BE HELD 
THAT ‘ THE FACT OF THIS BEING DIRECT PERCEPTION IS NOT ADMITTED 
THEN SOME ANNULLING REASONING SHOULD BE PUT FORWARD. OTHER¬ 
WISE, EVEN SUCH COGNITIONS AS THOSE OF COLOUR AND SUCH THINGS MIGHT 
CEASE TO BE OF THE NATURE OP ‘ PERCEPTION — (614-618) 

COMMENTARY. 

Shankarasvdmin argues as follows :—“ Whenever a Reason is adduced,— 
either directly or in the form of a Reductio ad absurdum, —^it becomes applic¬ 
able only when it is itself perceived ; otherwise it would be open to the charge 
of being ‘ unproven —-As a matter of fact, you have not anywhere per¬ 
ceived the svbsiatence of anything either in its entirety or in part;—Whence 
on the basis of the absence of such subsistence, it does not behove you to 
regard the (composite) substance as non-existent. Or—if it were possible— 
then there would be something else —Component and Composite. 

If such subsistence has been perceived by you anywhere, then it could 
bo the same in the case of the Substance, etc. also, which, therefore, cannot be 
denied.—^If, however, the said subsistence has not been perceived, then there 
does not arise any question regarding the distinction —as to whether the 
subsistence is in entirety or in part ; because it is only when the object itself 
has been admitted that anything can be denied in regard to it. When however 
the object itself is not admitted, then it is better to deny the object itself,— 
so that the assertion should be in the form that ‘ there is no subsistence ’,— 
and not the denial of any particular character in regard to it. But such an 
assertion—as that ‘ there is no subsistence at all ’—^would not be proper ; 
because the subsistence of the Composite in the components is vouched for 
by direct Perception. 

Question : —What is that Perception ? 

“ Answer :—^It is in the form ‘ This subsists here *;—^i.e. the Perception 
is in the form—‘ This—Cloth—subsists in the yarns 

** It might be argued that this notion cannot be regarded as Perception. 
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** In that case, it behoves you to put forward some reasoning in annulment 
of the said notion ; whereby its perceptional character could be rejected. If, 
even in the absence of such annulling Reason, the notion be not accepted 
as ‘ Perception ’, then, your cognition of even such things as colour and the 
like would not be Perception ; as there can be no difference between the two 
cases.”—(614-618) 

The Author answers the above in the following— 

TEXT (619). 

That ‘ the subsistence is not there * has already been established 

ABOVE, IN A GENERAL WAY. As FOR THE NOTION THAT 
‘ IT SUBSISTS HEREIN ’, THERE IS NO SUCH COGNITION 
AT ALL ; AS THIS EXACT FORM DOES NOT APPEAR 
IN ANY COGNITION.— (619) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under Text 607—^the subsistence of one thing in several things has 
already been rejected above in a general way. 

As regards the assertion that “ the notion that this subsists herein is 
vouched for by Perception ”,—this also is sometliing out of the common; 
because, as a matter of fact, among people, no such notion as ‘ the Oow 
subsists in this Horn or that ‘ the Cloth subsists in the yarns *,—ever 
appears even in men’s imagination; the notion that appears is that ‘ the 
Horn is in the Oow *, ‘ the yarns are in the Cloth ’.—Nor in any Perception 
does the Cloth ever appear as something different from the yarns ; and unless 
the two were distinguished, there could be no such notion as that ‘ this 
subsists in that *. For instance, until discriminating persons have actually 
perceived the water as something distinct from the Pond, they do not have 
any such notion as ‘ there is Water in the Pond ’.—(619) 

It has been argued (imdor Text 615 above) that “ subsistence either in 
entirety or in part has not been perceived by you, etc. etc. ”—This is answered 
in the following— 

TEXTS (620-621). 

What is meant by (the question containing) the terms ‘ in entirety ’ 

AND ‘ IN PART * IS—DOES THE SUBSTANCE SUBSIST AS AN 
IMPARTITE WHOLU,—^IN THE WAY IN WHICH THE BlLVA- 
FRUIT LIES IN A DISH ? OR DOBS IT SUBSIST IN SOME 
OTHER WAY—^AS A CERTAIN PERSON, Chaitni^ DOBS 
WHEN LYING DOWN ON SEVERAL SEATS ? 

-(620-621) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant by the term ‘in entirety* is—^whether the substance 
subsists in all its Components in its impajrtite form,—as is found in the case 
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of the BiZm-fniit lying in a dish* ? or in some other way ?—^in the way, for 
instance, in which a person like Ghaitra lies down upon more than one couch. 
This is what is meant by subsistence ‘ in part 

This is only by the way. 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows [in Nydyavdrtika on 2. 1. 32, page 216, 
Bib. Ind.):—“Inasmuch as the terms entire and a part cannot be applied 
to one and the same Composite, the question raised—as to whether it subsists 
in its entirety or in part —^is an improper one ; as a matter of fact, the term 
‘ entire ’ stands for all, excepting nothing, wliile the term ‘ a part ’ stands for 
one among several ; as such, these two terms cannot be rightly applied to 
any one Composite 

This argument becomes rejected by what has been said in the Text. 
As a matter of fact, in common parlance, the terms whole and in part are 
found to be applied to such things as the Foot and the like, in such expressions 
as ‘ Does the whole foot lie in the pond, or only in part ? ’—Nor can it be 
right to say that such use is figurative; because it is never found to fail 
or falter ; as has been pointed out before.—(620-621) 

So far the four kinds of Substance, cmding with Air [i.o. Earth, Water, 
Fire and Air] have been discarded ;—the Substance called ‘ Soul * has already 
been discarded in the chapter on ‘ Soul ’ ;—the Author next proceeds to* 
deny the remaining four kinds of Substance —viz. :— Akdsha, Time, Space 
and Mind; [and to that end, sets forth the arguments whereby the other 
party seeks to establish their existence] : — 


TEXT (622). 


Sounds must subsist in something,—because of their perishability 
AND SUCH other CHARACTERS ; LIKE THE JaR, THE LaMP- 
FLAMB AND SUCH THINGS AND THIS SOMETHING 
MUST BE Akdsha —(622) 

COMMENTAl^Y. 

The existence of the substance called ‘ Akdsha ’ is sought to bo proved 
by the other party in the following manner :—• 

“ There must be a Substance named Akdsha, permanent, one and 
all-pervasive, having sound for its indicative ; sound is its indicative in the 
sense that it is its quality.—^This argument may be formulated as follows :— 
Those tilings that are equipped with qualities like perishability and pro- 
ducihility, must subsist in something else ;—^and the ‘ substratum ’ of sound 
can only be Akdsha, as that alone has the requisite capacity. Betjause, 
the said sound cannot be the quality of the four substances,—Earth, Water, 
Fire and Air,—(o) because, while being perceptible, it is not preceded by 
any quality in its Cause,— (h) because it does not last as long as the Substance 
lasts,—^and (c) because it is perceived in a place other than its substratum ;— 
and the qualities of all tangible thin^ have been found to be otherwise 
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th£ui all this.—^The qualification ‘ while being perceptible ’ has been added 
with a view to those qualities in the Atom which are produced by Fire- 
contact.—^Nor can Sound be a quality of the Sovl ;— (a) because it is percep¬ 
tible by an external sense-organ,—(6) because it is perceptible by other Souls,— 
(c) because it is perceived as distinct from the ‘ I-notion *; while all qualities 
of the Soul, such as pleasure and the rest are otherwise than all this.— 
Sound cannot be a quality of Space, Time and Mind,—^because it is appre¬ 
hended by the Auditory Organ.—^Thus, by elimination, Sound can be the 
quality of Akdaha, of which, therefore, it becomes the indicative* —^This 
Akaahaf having Sound as its only common Indicative, and having no other 
specific indicatives, must be one ;—^and as having its qualities perceptible 
ever 3 nvhere, it must be alUpervading ;—^and having a quality, and itself 
not subsisting in anything else, it must be a atihatance ; —and as it is not created 
(by any one), it must be permanent.'*' 

Such is the process of reasoning put forward by the other party (in 
proof of Akdaha as a Substance). 

The following Texts sets forth his reasonings in support of Time being a 
Svbatance :— 


TEXTS (623-624). 

“ The NOTION of Priority^ Posteriority and so forth must have for 
ITS basis something other than mobh^b substances like 
the Sun,—^like the notion of the Jar and such things, 

—BECAUSE IT IS ENTIRELY DIFFERENT IN CHARACTER 
FROM THE NOTION OF wrinkUs, grey hairs, emaci¬ 
ation AND so forth;—^AND IT IS THIS 
BASIS, CAUSE, WHICH IS HELD TO 

BE ‘ Time *.*’-(623-624) 

COMMENT ARY. 

“ The term ‘ mobile substances ’ should be taken as standing for 
* wrinkles ’, etc. 

“ Such notion as—‘ Prior ’, applied to the Father ;—‘ Posterior to the 
Son ; —‘ simultaneous ’, ‘ for a long time ’, ‘ soon *, ‘ is being done ’, ‘ vxia 
done ’, ‘ will be done *, and so forth—all this notion of Priority and Posteriority, 
etc. must be based iipon (due to) some substance other than the Sun and other 
mobile substances ;—because they are different in character from the notion 
of ‘ wrinkles ’, ‘ grey hairs * and so forth,—^like the notion of the Jar and such 
tilings :—^and that which is the basis of the said notions must be Time, as that 
alone has the requisite capacity. For instance, the said notion of ‘ Priority * 
and ‘ Posteriority ’ cannot be due to Space,—because when the old man is 
standing in space at the back of the younger man, he is said to be ‘ posterior ’ ; 
and similarly when the Son is standing in space in front of the Father, he 
is said to be ‘ prior *.—^Nor can- the said notion be due to wrinkles, grey 
hairs and such causes ; becaiise it is entirely different from the notion of 
these.—^Nor can it be due to any Action (Movement),—^because it is different 
23 
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in chnractor from that also.—^To tliis ond is the Sutra (of the VaishM^ikas )— 
* Such notions as Prior, Posterior, Simultaneous, for Long Time, and Soon 
are the indicatives of Time 

“ The character of being permanent, one and so forth has to be under¬ 
stood in regard to Time in the same way as in regard to AkdsM'' —(623-624) 

The following Texts set forth the arguments (of the Opponent) in support 
of ‘ Space ’ as a Substance :— 


TEXT (625). 

SiMTLABLY SpOCC IS INFERRED FROM SUCH NOTIONS AS ‘ FORE ’ AND 

‘ AFT — (625) 

COMMENTARY. 

Taking one corporeal substance as the starting point, there are, in regard 
to other corporeal substances, the ten notions as—‘ this is to the East—to 
the South—to the West—^to the North—^to the South-East—to the South- 
West—to the North-West—to the North-East,—above—^below—of that * ; 
and that upon wliich these are based is Space, Says the Sutra :—‘ That to 
which the notion that this is from that is due is the indicative of Space * ;— 
because these are peculiar notions,—^and peculiar notions cannot appear in a 
haphazard manner ;—^nor are they dependent upon the corporeal substances 
themselves; as such mutual interdependence would nullify both; hence, 
there being no other cause for them, these are regarded as indicatives of 
Space, —Of this Space, the qualities of one-ness, all-pervasiveness and other 
qualities are to be understood to be like those of Time, —^Though Space is 
one only, it comes to be regarded as diverse by reason of the diversity of its 
effects.—^The argument may be formulated as follows :—^The notions of 
‘ fore * and ‘ aft ’ and the like must be based upon a Substance other than 
the corporeal substances,—because they are different from the notions 
arising from those,—like the notions of pleasure, etc.—(626) 

The indicative of Mind is next stated :— 

TEXTkS (625-626). 

“ The Mind has been held to be inferred from the successive 

APPEARANCE OF COGNITIONS ; WHICH REQUIRES A CAUSE DIFFERENT 
FROM THE Eye and OTHER SENSE-ORGANS. As A MATTER OF 
FACT, THE COGNITIONS OF COLOUR AND SUCH THINGS 
APPEAR SUCCESSIVELY,—^LIKB THE ChARIOT AND SUCH 
THINGS. ’ ’— (625-626) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even when the contact between the object and several sense-organs is 
present at the same time, the cognitions are found to appear one after the 
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other ; wliich shows that there is some other cause,—distinct from the object 
and the sense-organ,—the presence and absence of which leads to the appear¬ 
ance and non-appearance (respectively) of the cognition. Thus from tliis 
appearance of cognitions, in succession, the inference of Mind is got at. 
To this effect we have the Sutra —‘ The fact that cognitions do not appear 
simultaneously indicates the Mind *. The argument may be formulated 
thus ;—^The Cognition of colour and such things is dependent upon a cause 
other than the Eye and the other organs,—^because it appears in succession,— 
like the Chariot and such tilings.—(625-626) 

With the following Text proceeds the refutation of the arguments (urged 
above, in favour of the existence of Akdahay Time, Space, and Mind as distinct 
Substances):— 

TEXT (627). 

Inasmuch as Sound is already accepted as having its cause in 

THE ‘ GREAT ELEMENTS ’ THAT HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED (OR 
NOT-ACKNOWLEDGED),—IT IS ALREADY ADMITTED THAT 

Sounds subsist in those elements. So that 
THE FIRST Reason put forward (for 
the existence of Akdsha) cannot 
PROVE (what it is MEANT TO 
prove).— (627) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it is only the fact of Sounds being subsistont in a general way in eome- 
thing that is sought to be proved,—then the Reason is superfluous (proving 
what is already admitted). Because, as a matter of fact. Sounds are already 
admitted as having their cause in the Great Elements that have been acknow¬ 
ledged (by all parties) and those that have not been so acknowledged ;—and 
Sounds are certainly subsistent in those elements which are their cause 
(source) ; because effects are always subsistent in their cause, having their 
appearance (production) inseparably connected with the CaiLse. The 
‘ acknowledged ’ elements are the Chitta (Idea) and the Chaitya (the Ideal), 
which are accepted (by Buddhists also).—^The teim ‘ ddi ’ includes the 
causality of such elements as are not acknowledged (i.e. Earth etc., wliich 
though not-acknowledged by the Buddliist, are accepted by the other party). 

‘ T^u ’—i.e. in those elements. 

‘ Iti *—i.e. therefore. 

‘ The first Reason \ —^i.e. the one put forward imder Text 622 ;—^it 
cannot prove what it is desired to prove ; that is, because it is open to the 
objection of being ‘ superfluous ’.—(627) 

If, on the other hand, what is meant to bo proved is that Sounds are 
subsistent in a particular manner, —^that is, subsistent in a substance which 
is one, incorporeal, external and aU-pervading, —then there can be no corrobora¬ 
tive Instance possessing the character meant to bo proved ; and to that 
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extent, the Reason becomes ‘ inconclusive *.—^This is what is shown in the 
following— 

TEXT (628). 

The subsistence op Sounds in A kasha, —which is one, AUj-pervading 
AND eternal, —cannot be pboved (by the bbason adduced),— 

BECAUSE IT IS DEVOID OP ‘ POSITIVE CONCOMITANCE * ;— 

AND ALSO BECAUSE THERE WOULD BE absence of 
succession and so forth ; as also 
universal contact. — (628) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Na-esdm *—^goes with the preceding line. 

That the Opponent’s conclusion is contrary to Inference is shown in 
the Text by the words ‘ and also because, etc. * ; i.e. what has boon said in the 
foregoing sentence to the effect that * the subsistence of sounds is not proved \ 
is so also because of the following reason :—^If the Sounds were subsistent in 
the eternal, one substance, Akdsha, —then like the several Sounds produced at 
the same time, even Sounds produced at other times would be there at the 
same time in question,—^as their cause would be present there always in its 
perfect condition, and also because they would all be subsisting in the same 
substratum ;—and it has already been explained that what is eternal cannot 
bo dependent upon anything else ; nor would it be right to regard that as ‘ sub¬ 
sistent * which is of no use. So that the appearance of all Sounds would 
cease to be successive. 

The phrase ‘ and so forth ’ includes the anomaly of all Sounds being 
heard by all persons. Because the Auditory Organ consists of Akdsha, and 
Akdsha is one only,—all Sovinds would roach the organ of all men and hence 
become heard; and on account of the impartite natiue of Akdsha, any such 
restriction would be impossible as that ‘ this is my own Auditory Organ and 
that is of another person ’. 

The following argxmiont might bo urged :—“ Wlion the tympanum of 
one has been affected by his Destiny, then that portion of the Akdsha alone 
which is circumscribed by that tympanum forms the Auditory Organ 
of that person ; that is why Soimd is not perceived tlirough other openings,— 
Buoh as the mouth, the nostrils and the like. And when that saiiie Tympanum 
is hurt, there is deafness ”. 

This cannot be right; because Akdsha being impartite, any such partition 
of it would be impossible. Nor can imaginary component parts bring 
about, through mere imagination, any effective action which can be done 
only by real positive entities ; merely imagining Water to be Fire does not 
make the former to burn or flare up. 

It might be said that—“ wliat is meant by Akdsha having a part is that 
contact with it is not pervasive 

This also has been already answered. 

Then again, under the theory in question, the Jar, the Tympanum and all 
8uob things, sus being in contact with one and the same Akdsha, would come 
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to occupy the same point in space; because when one thing comes into 
contact with Akdaha in one form, the other thing also comes into contact 
with it in the same form; so that other Jars and other things also would 
appear at the same place; because these would be in contact with Akdeha 
which is in contact with the former thing ;—^just like the Jar already existing 
there. In this way, all Sounds also would appear at one and the same 
place ; and this would be contrary to the generally accepted notion regarding 
Soimds appearing far off or close by. 

These are the difficulties that appear against the Opponent’s theory. 
—( 628 ) 

As regards the arguments put forward for proving the existence of 
Time and Space ,—^these also are generally open to the charge of being 
‘ superfluous ’; and particularly, the Reason is devoid of the necessary con¬ 
comitance,—^and the conclusion is annulled by Inference.—Tliis is what is 
shown in the following— 


TEXTS (629-630) 

The NOTIONS of ' Priority and Posteriority ’ (and of ‘ fore and 

AFT ’) ARE based UPON A CONCEPTION ARISING OUT OF PARTI¬ 
CULAR CONVENTIONS ; THEY ARB NOT DUE TO ‘ TiME \ NOR 

TO ‘ Space \ Inasmuch as these are impartite^ 

ONE, ‘ priority ‘ posteriority ’ AND THE 
LIKE ABE NOT POSSIBLE IN THEM. If THE 
NOTIONS BE SAID TO BE BASED UPON THE 
THINGS RELATED TO THEM, THEN 
THEY THEMSELVES BECOME 
USELESS.— (629-630) 

COMMENTARY, 

‘ Particular Conventions ’,—^i.e. the understanding that the epithets ‘ prior * 
and ‘ posterior ’ are to bo applied to things produced before and after, and so 
forth;— the conception that arises out of such conventions,—^is the basis of 
the notions in question. Thus it is that there is no mutual interdependence ; 
as the notion is based entirely upon a particular convention. Thus then, 
if the other party has set out to prove only that the said notions have a cause, 
—then it is superfluous (as it is admitted by all parties). 

If however he intends to prove that a particular Substance is that cause, 
then (1) there is annulment by Inference, (2) absence of concomitance, 
as before ; and (3) the Reason is ‘ contradictory *, as it proves what is con¬ 
trary to the desired conclusion ;—^this is what is meant by the words of the 
Text —‘ Inasmuch as these are impartite *. 

‘ Related to them \ —^i.e. to Space and Time. 

As a matter of fact, what is desired to be proved is tliat the notion of 
* Priority and Posteriority ’ and so forth is based upon the impartite and 
single substances. Time and Space;—^this is not proved (by the Reason 
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adduced). Because a thing becomes the ‘ object ’ (of cognition) when it 
produces a cognition exactly of the same form as itself ; in the case of an 
impartite substance, there cannot be any differentiation between ‘ fore * 
and * aft *, to which the notion of ‘ fore * and ‘ aft ’ could be due ; thus by 
proving the contrary of what is desired to be proved, the Reason becomes 
‘ Contradictory 

‘ If the notions he said to he based, etc. etc. ’;—^This anticipates the answer 
of the Opponent. It might bo argued (by the Opponent) that—“ Such 
external and internal things as the Lamp and the Body and the like are related 
to Space and Time,—there is ‘ priority and posteriority * among these,—and 
it is this ‘ priority and posteriority * of their relatives tliat is attributed to 
Space and Time,—hence the Reason is not Contradictory **. 

The answer to this is as follows:—‘ Then they themselves become useless — 
Under the said assumption, Space and Time themselves would be useless ; 
as what is meant to be brought about by them will have been brought about 
by the things related to them. For instance. Time is hold to be the cause 
of such notions as those of the various divisions of priority and posteriority 
as are denoted by the terms ‘ Ksana \ ‘ Lava \ ‘ Kdstha \ ‘ Kald \ 

* Muhurta\ ^ Ahordlra\ ^ Ardhamdsa^ and so forth (the various divisions 
of Time);—and Space is held to be the cause of the notions of ‘ East ‘ North ’ 
and so forth ;—and as a matter of fact, all this diversity does not belong to 
Space and Time ; it is present in the divisions themselves ; so that the 
assuming of Time and Space is entirely useless.—(629-630) 

As regards the argument adduced for proving the existence of Mind, — 
if the mere fact of certain notions having a cause in general is meant to be 
proved, then it is superfluous.—^This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXTS (631-632). 

Mind AS DISTINCT FROM THE EyB, ETC. IS ADMITTED BY DS ALSO ; THAT 

Idea being regarded as ‘ Mind ’ which appears immedi¬ 
ately AFTER THE SIX (COGNITIONS).—If HOWEVER THE 

Mind is regarded as permanent, then there combs 
THE anomaly of COGNITIONS BEING SIMULTANEOUS ; 

THUS THE REASON PUT FORWARD BY YOU 
BECOMES DESTRUCTIVE OF WHAT IS 
DESIRED.— (631-632) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what is meant to be proved is the eternal and one Mind, then the 
conclusion is one that is annulled by Inference, and the Reason is ‘Con¬ 
tradictory This is what is shown by the words ‘ If however, etc. etc. * 

‘ Destructive of whcU is desired ’;—because what it proves is only the 
dependence (of the notions cited) upon an impermanent (fleeting) cause 
which is distinct from the Eye and other organs. Otherwise^ if they had 
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an eternal Cause, as the Cause would always be present in its perfect form, 
the successive appearance of Cognitions would be incongruous.—(631-632) 

The following Text jokingly confirms the same ‘ contradictory * character 
of the opponent’s Reason— 

TEXT (633). 

I THINK THAT THE Sutfa (Nydya-sutra 1. 1. 36) has been composed for 

THE purpose of PROVING AND DISPROVING THE MiND AS 
POSTULATED BY THE Bvddha AND THE OTHER PHILOSO¬ 
PHER (respectively),—AND HENCE IT HAS 
BEEN REPEATED WITH AN ADDI¬ 
TIONAL ‘a’ ('not ').— (633) 

COMMENTARY. 

I think as follows:—^The Sutra ‘ Yugapajjfldnndupapattirmanaao- 
l^ 1 ^gam ’ (‘ The fact that cognitions do not appear simultaneously is —and 
is not —indicative of the Mind —^Nyaya-sufm 1. 1. 16) is meant to prove 
the ‘ Mind * as conceived by the BvMfui ,—^and to disprove the same as 
conceived by the other philosopher; for the latter purpose an additional 
‘ a ’ (‘ not *) being read (before ‘ litigam \ ‘ indicative *). Such is the sense 
of the Text as a whole. 

The meaning of the words is now described :—The compound * Saugata — 
siddhaye ’ is to be oxpoimded as ‘ for the purpose of the proving and 
disproving, respectively, of the Mind, as postulated by the Bauddha and 
the other Philosopher *. 

Question :—“ How can one and the same Sutra express two mutually 
contradictory meanings ? ” 

Answer :—‘ With an additional a (not) ’;—that is to say, as applied to 
the view of the other philosopher, the words of the Sutra are to bo construed 
as ‘ for the disproving — asiddhi —of the Mind postulated by the other 
plxilosopher’,—^with an ‘ a ’ (before ^lingam*); —^and it is different when 
applied to the view of the Buddhist, in which case it is without the said 
‘a’ (‘not’). 

Question :—“ How can one and the same expression be with, and also 
without, the syllable ‘ a ’ (‘ not ’) ? ” 

Answer :—^It is ‘ repeated * ;—^i.e. in such a case, the repetition of the 
expression is justified.—(633) 


End of the Chapter on ‘ Substance ’. 
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On * Quality ’ as a Category. 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author now proceeds to discard the categories of ‘ Quality ’ and 
the rest:— 


TEXT (634). 

By the ebjeotion of ‘ Substance ‘ ‘ Quality ‘ Action ’ and the 

BEST, WHICH ARE HELD TO BE SUBSISTENT IN SUBSTANCE, 

ALL BECOME DISCARDED. —(634) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Quality *, * Action ending with * Specific Individuality *, become 
rejected by the rejection of ‘ Substance ’; because they subsist in this latter ; 
and when the substratum is not there, the ‘ subsistents which are dependent 
upon it, cannot be there. 

‘ Held to he, etc. *—^i.e. held to be subsistent, either directly or indirectly, 
in Svbstance. For instance, Quality and Action are held to be directly 
subsistent in Svbatancei as declared in the Sutra (Vaiahe^ika) — "'^Quality 
is subsistent in Subatance, devoid of qualities, not the cause of Conjunction or 
Disjunction, independent ” ;—^which is the definition provided of Quality ; 
similarly the definition of Action provided is—“ It subsists in one Subatance, is 
devoid of Qualities, the independent cause of Conjunctions and Disjunctions 
The term ‘ Ikadravyam ’ in this last Sutra means ‘ subsisting in one Substance 
— QuaMtiea, on the other hand subsist, some of them, in several Subatances ; 
e.g. Conjimction, Disjimction and the rest. The Genus and the Specific 
Individuality subsist, some of them, in Subatancea only; e.g. such genuaea, 
as ‘ Earth * and the like ; while such genuses as ‘ Quality ’, ‘ Action ’ and so 
forth subsist in Qualitiea and Actiona related to Subatancea, —^The Summum 
genua —^which is ‘ Being *—subsists in the three categories beginning with 
‘ Substance ’ [i.e. in Subatance, Quality and Action']. 

Thus, when Subatance has been rejected, Quality and the rest become 
rejected without any effort. What is meant by this is that the final upshot 
of the examination of the other Categories has been achieved under the 
examination of Subatance itself.—(634) 

Opponent: —** If that is so, then the Denial of Subaiatence should be pro¬ 
ceeded with separately.’^ 

Anawer :— 
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TEXT (635). 

The ‘ Relative ’ (wherein the Relation could subsist) having 
BEEN discarded, WHOSE ‘ SUBSISTENCE’ WOULD IT BE ? 

AND WHERE ? StILL A DETAILED DENTAL OF EACH 
(category) IS GOING TO BE SET FORTH.— (635) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Subsistence * is described as ‘ inherence of the five categories ’; so 
that when the Substance and other (four) categories—wherein alone the 
said Relation could subsist,—^have been rejected, whose ‘ subsistence ’ would 
it he ? and where ? That is, of nothing and nowhere ; for the simple reason that 
all that could be the substratum and the subsistent have been rejected.—(635) 

The detailed denial of Qualities is now set forth. 

In this connection, the Sutra (VaishJe^ika) is as follows :—“ The following 
are the Qualities :—Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch, Number, Dimension, 
Separateness, Conjimction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Cognitions, 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Hatred and Exertion” ; the particle ' cha\ ‘and’, 
including Gravity, Fluidity, Viscidity, Momentum, Merit and Demerit and 
Sound.— Colour is what is apprehended by the Eye, and subsists in Earth, 
Water, and Fire ;— Taste is apprehended by the Gostatory Organ, and sub¬ 
sists in Earth and Water;— Odour is apprehended by the Olfactory Organ 
and subsists in Earth;— Touch is apprehended by the Tactile Organ, and 
subsists in Earth, Water, Fire and Air ”. 

From among these Qualities, the Text sets forth the denial of the first 
four— Colour and the rest:— 


TEXT (636). 

If in a large substance, the Blue colour is held to be one only,— 

THEN HOW IS IT THAT THERE IS NO MANIFESTATION AND PER¬ 
CEPTION OF IT WHEN IT IS SEEN IN LIGHT COMING 
THROUGH AN APERTURE ?— (636) 

COMMENTARY. 

Qualities are perceptible only when they subsist in a largo substance; 
that is why the Text has added the epithet ‘ large *. 

If it is held that the Blibe Colour ,—^in all its four forms,—^that subsists 
in a Large Substance is one only and without parts,—then, at the time that 
there is manifestation of the Blue Colour as subsisting in a largo substance 
like the Jar placed in a small room, through lamp-light coming tlirough an 
aperture in the split bamboo or some such thing,—the whole of the Blue 
Colour subsisting in the whole Jar should be manifested and perceived ; 
because it has no parts ; as a single entity cannot have parts, by virtue of 
which there would be manifestation of one part only. 
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‘ Light coming through an aperture ’ has been mentioned only by way 
of illustration. 

Similarly when odonr in a part of the Earth is manifested by Water, 
the odour in other parts of it also should become manifested and perceived. 

Similarly in the case of Flames and the Mango and other fruits,—^the 
Touching and Tasting of one part should lead to the perception of the Touch 
and Taste subsisting in the whole of those substances.—(636) 

It might bo urged (by the Opponent) that “ there do come about the 
manifestation and perception of the entire Blue Colour ? 

The Answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (637). 

The Blue Colour is not held to exist in well-defined parts ; 

HENCE what is MANIFESTED THEN BY THAT (LIQHT) MUST, ON 
THAT ACCOUNT, VARY WITH BACH ATOM.— (637) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Then ’—at that time. 

* By that ’—^by the light coming through the aperture. 

‘ What *—^i.e. the Blue Colour. 

In case it is admitted that the Blue Colour in its entirety varies with 
each atom,—^then that would imply the presence of the Atomic Dimension 
in the Blue Colour,—^just as in a Substance ; which would mean that the 
Blue Colour has a quality (Dimension); so that it would have the character 
of ‘ Substance ’ (which alone can have a quality), and not that of ‘ Quality *. 
If things varying like this with each atom, were called ‘ Quality ’, then the 
dispute (between us) would bo only in regard to names.—^^When the thing is 
possessed of the Atomic Dimension, it cannot be right to regard it as a 
‘ Quality simply on the groimd of its subsisting (in a Substance); because 
there can be no ‘ subsistence ’ between two things, one of wliich exists and 
the other does not; if there were, it would lead to absurdities. That is to say, 
in that way, on the ground that it subsists in the Component substance, the 
Composite Substance would also have to be regarded as a * Quality *.—(637) 

“ As regards the Quality of ‘ Number ’, it has been defined as ‘ the 
basis of the notions of one and so forth’. Number subsists in one substance 
and also in several substances ; the Number ‘ one ’ subsists in one substance ; 
and the numbers beginning with ‘ Two ’ subsist in several substances.—Of 
the Number subsisting in one substance, the etemality and the appearances 
should be understood to be like those of the Colour and other qualities 
subsisting in the atoms of Water, etc.; while of Number subsisting in several 
substances, the appearance is due to the unities associated with the cognition 
of several things ; and its destruction (disappearance) follows from the dis¬ 
appearance of the unitary conception; and in some cases, the disappearance 
is also due to the destruction of the substratum.— Number'^ oi both these 
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kinds is vouched for by Perception. Others have held it to be established 
by Inference also, on the ground that all specific cognitions are dependent 
upon diverse causes.” 

The denial of this Number is set forth in the following— 

TEXT (638). 

* Number which is held to be PERCErTiBLB, dobs not appear in 
Cognition as anything distinct from such names as 
‘ THE elephant ETC. WHICH CONNOTE ‘ NEGATION OF 
THE CONTRARY ’ ; HENCE IT MUST BE NON¬ 
EXISTENT.— (638) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such names as ‘ elephant ’ are applied to the animals as being the nega¬ 
tion of what is not- elephant,—such tilings as the Aggregate and the like;— 
apart from such names, there is no such tiling as ‘ Number ’ which is per¬ 
ceptible ; hence it must be non-existent^ like the ‘ Hare’s Horns And yet 
it has been held (by the other party) to be perceptible; as declared in the 
following Sutra —“ Number, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunct¬ 
ion, Priority, Posteriority,—^as subsisting in coloured tilings,—are perceptible 
by the Eye —(638) 

The following Texts show that the existence of ‘ Number ’ is not proved 
by the Cognition of specific individualities :— 

TEXTS (639-640). 

As IN Cognition, so in things like the Jar also, the notion of 

‘ ONE ’ AND the REST IS ONE THAT FOLLOWS ONLY FROM AN 
IMAGINARY CONVENTION SET UP BY A MERE WHIM.— 

There can be no differentiating Number in 
THESE (Cognitions), because they are not 
‘ Substance \—Nor can the notion be said 

TO BE ‘ figurative ’, AS IT IS NOT FOUND 
TO BE FALLIBLE.— (639-640) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are such notions as ‘ one cognition ’, ‘ two cognitions ’ and so 
forth,—^in which the notions of one, two, etc., appear even though there are 
no such Numbers actually present (in the Cognitions);—in the same manner, 
in the case of a Jar also when it is not accompanied by anything else, there is 
the notion of its being ‘ one ’ ; and this must have its source in the imaginary 
convention that has been set up by people. Consequently the argument 
based upon such notions cannot be conclusive. 
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That in Cognitions, no Number exists follows from the fact that 
Cognitions are not Substance^ while Number is a Quality and as such must 
subsist in a Substance, 

It might be argued that “in the case of Cognition, the said notion 
may be regarded as figurative^ —^the sense being that ‘ Cognition is as if it 
were one’,—and the absence of companion may be taken as the similarity 
on which the figurative expression is based 

The answer to this is as follows :—‘ Nor can the notion, etc,, etc, ’ ;—^that 
is, the notion in question cannot be rightly held to be figurative ; as it is not 
found to be fallible. Such figurative expressions as ‘ the Plougliman is an 
ox * mean that ‘ the man is as if it were an ox *, and ru)t that he is ^ an ox 
itself ’—as he does not have the dewlap and other distinguishing features of 
the ox ;—there is no such failure (negation) in the case in question,—the 
notion being that ‘ the cognition is one not that ‘ it is as if it were one ’ ; 
as a matter of fact, the notion in regard to the Cognitions is just as infallible 
as that in regard to the Jar and such things.—(639-C40) 

The Opponent may urge the following—“ The notion is described as 
‘ figurative *, not on the basis of similarity —^but what is meant is tliat the 
notion of ‘ one etc. in regard to Quality, Action, Subsistence and so forth is 
based on the groimd that those subsist in the same substratum as the ‘ one¬ 
ness ’, etc. subsisting in the Substance that forms their own substratum 

This is the explanation anticipated and sot forth in the following :— 

TEXT (641). 

The notion op one in regard to Cognitions is assumed on the 
BASIS OP THE one-ness subsisting in that same substance, 

ON ACCOUNT OP THEIR SUBSISTING IN THE SAME 
THING ”,—^ip THIS IS ASSERTED [then the 
answer is as in the following Text], — (641) 

COMMENTARY. 

The answer to the above is provided in the following— 

TEXTS (642-643). 

The Number ‘ one ’ may subsist in the one Cognition ; but on 

WHAT BASIS DOES THE NOTION OP ‘ TWO ’ PROCEED, IN 
REFERENCE TO COGNITIONS ? Or EVEN IN REGARD TO THE 

‘ Six Categories ' and the rest ?—^Thb notion 
TOO OF ITS ‘ subsisting IN THE SAME THING * 

CAN ONLY BE FIGURATIVE, AND HENCE FALLI¬ 
BLE,—^LIKE THE NOTION OF ‘ PiRB ’ IN 
REGARD TO THE BOY.— (642-643) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the notion of ‘ one-ness ’ is due to Subsistence in the same substance, 
—^then it may be so in regard to one Cognition, as also to Pleasure and the 
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rest,—^in which case the notion of ‘ one ’ is due to their subsisting in the 
same substance ‘ Soul * (which is one); —^but what would the basis of such 
notions as ‘ two cognitions ‘ three Cognitions ’ and the like ? Certainly 
duality, etc, do not subsist in the Soul (in which the Cognition subsists). 

The assertion too that is made,—such as ‘ Six Categories * the two, 
Pleasure and Pain ‘ the two. Desire and Hatred ‘ Five kinds of Action 
‘ Two kinds of Genus, the Higher and the Lower ‘ One Being ‘ One Sub¬ 
sistence ’ and so forth,—^what would be the basis for such notions ? In these 
cases, there is no Number subsisting in the same thing.—So that this assump¬ 
tion also is not comprehensive enough; hence it caimot be right. 

Further, ‘ Subsistence in the same thing * and such other basis, are 
asserted; and yet the notion of such subsistence, even if it appeared, could 
be only figurative, —^because there are no other things ; and hence the notions 
would be fallible ; just like the notion of ‘ Fire ’ in regard to the Boy, where 
there is no real ground for applying the word to him. And, yet the notion 
is not fallible. So that the objection urged above still remains in force.— 
(642-643) 

The following Text anticipates the arguments set forth by Aviddhakarna 
for the proving of the existence of Number :— 

TEXT (644). 

The notion of Number is established on the basis of its being 

DIFFERENT FROM THE NOTION OF THE ‘ ElEPHANT ’ AND OTHER 
THINGS ; THE SAID NOTION (OF NuMBER) MUST ARISE FROM 
THINGS OTHER THAN THOSE,—^JUST LIKE THE NOTION 

OF THE ‘ Blue Cloth * and the like.’^— (644) 
COMMENTARY. 

He argues as follows :—“ The notion of Number must have a basis other 
than such tilings like the Elephant, Horse, Chariot and the like,—because it 
is different from the notions of the Elepliant, etc.,—like the notion of the 
‘ Blue Cloth ’.—‘ Must arise from things, etc,, etc, ’,—^i.e. it should arise from 
a thing other than the said elephant, etc. **—(644) 

The Author answers this argument in the following— 

TEXT (645). 

What is desired to be proved could be proved as being due to 

SUCH causes as an imaginary convention arising from mere 
whim and so forth. The existence of ‘ Number * 

IN Cognition and other things also may be due 
TO THE SAME CAUSE.— (645) 

COMMENTARY. 

Causes apart from the ‘ Elephant, etc. * are already admitted (by us also) 
in the shape of imaginary Convention and the like; so that the argument 
adduced is entirely futile (the conclusion being admitted by us). 
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The term * and so forth * is meant to include the Remembrance of 
Convention and such other tilings. 

If however what you intend to prove is the fact of the notions in question 
having causes other than the said Imaginary Convention and the like, then 
the reason adduced is inconclusive. This is shown by means of a Beduciio 
ad Absurdum —‘ TJie existence of Number in Cognition, etc., etc. * ;—‘ The 
same cause \ —^i.e. the fact of being different from the notions (of Elephant, 
etc.).—^What is meant is that the ‘Number* in<^olved in such notions as 
* One Cognition *, * Two Cognitions *, ‘ Five Actions *, would be due to the 
same Cause; as here too ‘ the difference from the said notions * is present:— 
As a matter of fact the said Number is not duo to tliis circumstance; hence 
the Reason is Inconclusive. —(646) 

Further, you have explained that the number ‘ Two * which subsists in 
more than one substance is brought about by several ‘ unities * associated 
with the several Cognitions. But as a matter of fact, there can be no basis 
for such an assertion.—^This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (646). 

Ip the accomplishment op the Number be explained as dependent 
UPON Cognitions,—then, why cannot the notion be 
accepted as due to mere convention ?— (646) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ mere ’ is meant to exclude such notions as ‘ one *, ‘ two * and 
the rest, the genus constituted by these, and the rolationsliip of these. 

‘ Why cannot the notion, etc., etc. *;—^i.e. the notion of ‘ two ’, ‘ three 
‘ four ’ and so forth, that appear in connection with the numbered things,— 
why cannot tliis be accepted as brought about by more Convention ?— 
The advantage in this would be tlvat it would not involve the assiuning of 
the causality of anytliing whose potency is not perceived ; for if such causality 
were assumed, then there would be an infinite number of such ‘ Causes *. 
It is far more reasonable therefore to iiostulate the ‘ imitary conception ’ 
itself as the requisite cause,—on the strength of positive and negative con¬ 
comitance. Otherwise, it might be assiuned that ‘ deities, getting at the 
Hantakl, bring about the movement of the bowels ’ [not the Harltakl itself].— 
As a matter of fact too, ‘ duality * and the rest, which have been held to 
be perceptible apart from things excluded from the ‘ aggregate ’ and such 
entities, are never perceived ; nor are they compatible ; because the existence 
of ‘ one ’ in ‘ many ’ lias been denied, and ‘ genus ’ and ‘ subsistence ’ are 
going to be denied.—(646) 

The following Text proceeds to deny ‘ Dimension ’ :— 
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TEXT (647). 

‘ Dimension ’ has been classed as ‘ Large ‘ Long ’ and the like ; 

—WHY CANNOT IT BE REGARDED AS DUE TO DIVERSITY OF FORMS 

IN THE Thing itself ?—(647) 

COMMENTARY. 

The theory of the other Party is as follows :— 

“ Dimension is the basis of all notions of size ; it is of four kinds—(1) 
Large, (2) Small, (3) Long, (4) Short.—^The ‘ Large * DimeiLsion again is 
of two kinds— eternal and non-etemal ;—^the eternal^ as also the Largest, 
Dimension subsists in Akdsha, Time, Space and Soul; the ‘ non-eternal ’ 
Dimension subsists in the Triad and other substances.—Similarly the * Small ’ 
Dimension also is of two kinds— eternal and non-eternal ;—^tho eternal and 
also the smallest. Dimension, subsists in the Atom and the Mind,—^in the 
shape of the ‘ atomic globule ’ ; and the non-eternal Dimension subsists in 
the Diad only ; it is also used in connection with such things as the Pearl, 
the Amalaka-VT\xit, the Bilva-irmt and the like, wliich are really ‘ large ’,— 
but only figuratively, on account of the absence of much ‘ largeness ’ in their 
‘ large dimension *; e.g. the ‘ Large Dimension * of the Pearl is not of the 
same degree as that of the Amalaka; and so on in regard to all things.— 
Question :—‘ What is the difference between the Largeness and Length as 
subsisting in the Triad and the Smallness and Shortness subsisting in the 
Diad ? ’— Answer :—As regards Largeness and Length, there is mutual dis¬ 
tinction ; for instance, we come across such varied expressions as * from 
among the Large tilings, bring the Longer one ’, ‘ from among the Long 
things, bring the larger one *. As regards the distinction between ‘ small¬ 
ness * and ‘ shortness ’, it is perceptible only to Mystics who alone see 
them.” 

In this scheme the ‘ Large ’ and the rest are held to be something different 
from Colour and the rest,—on the ground that they are apprehended by 
Cognitions other than cognitions of these latter, like Pleasure, etc.—In 
tliis Reasoning, if the Reason adduced is meant to consist in the fact that 
“ Largeness, etc, are the objects of Sense-perception different from the Sense- 
perception of Colour and such tilings ”,—^then, such a Reason is one that is 
‘ unproven ’, not admitted; because as a matter of fact any such tiling as 
the ‘ Large and other Dimension ’ is never foimd to appear in any Sense- 
perception, apart from the Colour and other things as they exist.—If then, 
it be held that the notion of ‘ small ‘ large * and the like is a cognition 
that is entirely different from the cognition of Colour, etc.,—then the Reason 
becomes * fallible ’, ‘ Inconclusive * ; as there is nothing to invalidate a 
contrary conclusion. As a matter of fact there is notliing that really forms 
the object of the notion in question; as what is hold to bo such is a mere 
verbal figment. All that happens is that when the same Colour is seen 
turning towards the same direction,—and it is desired to bring out the 
difference between that Colour and other Colours,—^there appears the notion, 
based upon preconceived convention, that it is ‘ large ’. And this does not 
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justify the conviction that it is something altogether different. Conse¬ 
quently there is nothing apart from Colour, etc, \ that could be regarded as 
the object of that notion; and hence the Reason is one that is ‘ unproven *. 

The Proposition (or Conclusion) also is contrary to Perception; inas- 
m\ich as the * large ’ and other dimensions, which are meant to be perceptible, 
are never perceived apart from Colour and other things. 

Thus then, why cannot the ‘ Dimension ’ of things be regarded as of 
the same nature as Colour and the rest, but based on this difference, turning 
towards a direction different from that towards which other things turn ? 
In so doing, the assumption of unseen and unreasonable things is avoided.— 
This is what is implied by the particle ‘ eva * in the Text, —^Thus when several 
Colour, etc. are seen or touched, as turning towards the same direction, 
people come to speak of it as ‘ long ’ ; and when the Colour, etc. seen or 
touched are fewer as compared to the former, they speak of it as ‘ short 
The same explanation may bo applied to the notion of ‘ Large *, etc. also. 

As in the case of the denial of Colour and other qualities, so here also, 
the denial of the ‘ Large ’ and other dimensions may be sot forth, on the 
basis of the alternatives—is it one or many ?—(647) 

Further, inasmuch as the Reason adduced is found even where the 
Probandum (character to be proved) is absent, its ‘ inconclusiveness * becomes 
all the more pronounced. This is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (648-649). 

A Line of Mansions is conceived of as ‘ large ’; and yet no ‘ Dimen¬ 
sion ' COMMENSURATE WITH THE FORM OF THE LiNE IS ASSUMED. 

If it be said that it is spoken op as such on the basis OF 

THE QUALITY SUBSISTING IN THE SAME OBJECT (MANSION), 

—THEN THE ANSWER IS THAT NEITHER ‘ LARGENESS * 

NOR ‘ Length ’ is ever meant to belong 
TO Mansions.— (648-649) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even where the ‘ Largeness ’ as conceived by you is not present,— 
in such things, for instance, as the Line of Mansions —the notion of ‘largeness ’ 
is found to appear. 

It will not be right to assert that—“The largeness subsists in the same 
Homes wherein the quality of ‘ line ’ (being in a line) is present, and on the 
strength of this inherence in the same tiling, the Line comes to bo spoken of as 
Large ” ;—^because this would be contrary to the Opponent’s own doctrine. 
Tliis is what is meant by the words of the Text —‘ Neither Length, etc,, etc, \ 

‘ Dhdmasu ’—in the Mansions, Palaces ;—^the Dimension—extending to 
a mile and so forth,—is not meant (by the Opponent) to be present in the 
Palaces.—(648-649) 

Question ;—“ Why cannot such Dimension subsist in the Houses ? ” 

Anstuer :— 
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TEXT (650). 

The ‘ Paiace * is held by you to be a ‘ conglomebation which is 
A Quality ; which, as such, cannot have Dimension 
(which is another Quality) ; Nor can there be 
another ‘ LINE ’ OF IT. NOB CAN RECOURSE 
BE HAD TO FIGURATIVE EXPRESSION.— (650) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, you regard the ‘ Palace * to be of the nature of Conjunction, 
Conglomeration, and hence a Quality; and not a composite substance, as 
it is not productive of heterogeneous substances. The said Quality cannot 
have Dimension; because your doctrine is that Qualities cannot reside in 
Qualities. For the same reason the Palace, which is one quality, cannot 
have a ‘ line * (or series), which is another quality; the expression ‘ line 
of Palaces * itself would be an absurdity; whence then could it be ‘ large * 
or ‘ small * ? To explain further—‘ Line * (series) is hold to be of the nature 
of ‘ Number ’; and Number, as a Quality, can subsist only in a Substance, 
never in a Quality.—Even if ‘ line ’ or ‘ series * be regarded as of the nature 
of a ‘Composite’,—even so, the substratum of a Substance must be a 
Substance, not a Quality; so that the Line (a Substance) cannot subsist in 
the Palace (a Quality).—If ‘ Line ’ be hold to bo of the nature of Oenus,— 
even so, as the Gemis subsists in its complete form in every one of its com¬ 
ponent Individuals, even a single Palace could be called a ‘ Line ’,—like the 
Tree. This has been thus asserted—‘ Though the House is a Conglomera¬ 
tion (Conjunction), how can there be a line of it ? If it were a genus, then 
oven a single Palace might be called a Line *.—^With regard to the Line 
(series) also, the notion of ‘ Long ’, ‘ Large ’ and so forth is equally impossible ; 
as in the Palace, of which it is a substratum, the quality of ‘ one-ness ’ and 
the like is not present; and as regards the Wood and other materials (that 
go to make up the Palace), the intended Length, etc. are absent in them. 

Then again, when there are several ‘ Lines of Palaces *, it would not be 
possible to have the notion of ‘ Line ’ and ‘ Line ’ extending over all; as 
one genua cannot have another genus, Tliis has been thus assorted—‘ Where 
there are several Lines, how can that term be applied ? The genus cannot 
have another genus ’. 

Nor can it be right to seek shelter under ‘ figurative expression ’; as the 
notion of ‘ largeness ’ is not found to be fallible in reference to tilings like 
the Line ; and hence it cannot be regarded as figurative. What is not different 
from the direct connotation cannot bo regarded as ‘ figurative *; otherwise 
it would lead to absurdities. This has been thus declared—‘ The notion of 
Largeness in regard to the Line, which has been held to he figurative, cannot 
be figurative, as it is the object of a Cognition which is in no way different 
from the direct connotation of the term *.—(650) 

“ There is the notion that ‘ this is separate from that ’ ; and on the 
strength of this notion even a thing that is in contact with another thing is 
differentiated from it;—and that which is the cause or basis of this differentia- 
24 
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tion is called * Separateness ’ (a distinct Quality—according to the Naiydyikas), 
This ‘ Separateness ’ is something different from the Jar and other things,— 
because it forms the object of a cognition different from the cognition of 
these latter, as in the case dealt with before.” 

Such is the view of the other party (the NaiydyiJca), Here also, as in 
the case of ‘ Dimension the Reason is open to the charge of being ‘ Un¬ 
proven * and ‘ Inconclusive —^With this idea in his mind, the Author 
adds the following— 

TEXT (651). 

The notion of ‘ being apart which is assumed as being due to 

THE QUALITY OF ' SEPARATENESS —WHY HAS IT NOT BEEN 
HELD TO REST IN THE VARIOUS THINGS OF DIVERGENT 
CHARACTERS ? —(651) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, as a matter of fact, no such thing as ‘ Separateness * as 
distinct from Colour, etc. over appears in Perception ; so that the fact of its 
being cognised by a cognition different from the cognition of Colour, otc. 
cannot be admitted. Hence inasmuch as, while being perceptible, the 
intended quality is not perceived, it must bo taken to be non-existent ,— 
Nor can it be regarded as proved by the definite cognition ‘ tliis is separate \ 
Because those same tilings, Colour and the rest,—existing in their own 
character—^when conceived of in relation to other tilings, from which they are 
foimd to be differentiated,—become the basis of the notion of the things 
being * separate * ; and hence the said notion cannot prove the existence 
of any other thing (apart from those tilings themselves).—Hence the notion 
of ‘ being apart ’, which is described as proceeding from the quality of 
‘ separateness —^why cannot that notion bo held to rest in heterogeneous and 
homogeneous characters ? That is, it is best to regard it as resting upon 
that. This shows the ‘inconclusiveness’ of the Reason adduced by the 
other party. The compound ‘ vihhinna, etc,'* is to be expounded accordingly. 
-~(651) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason cited is present 
in the contrary of the Probaiidum also :— 

TEXT (652). 

Just as Cognition, Pleasure and the rest, being different from 

ONE ANOTHER, ARE SPOKEN OF AS ‘ SEPARATE AND HENCE BECOME 
THE BASIS OF THAT NOTION (OF SEPARATENESS), IN¬ 
DEPENDENTLY OF ANYTHING ELSE,—SO 
WOULD OTHER THINGS ALSO.— (652) 

COMMENTARY. 

In Pleasure and other Qualities, the Quality of ‘ separateness * cannot 
subsist; because Qualities are devoid of Qualities (imdor the Opponent’s 
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doctrine); and yet they are spoken of as ‘ separate in the sense that they 
are mutually exclusive ; and as such they become the ‘ basis ’—cause— 
of that notion of ‘ being separate *. In the same manner, the Jar and other 
things also, wlxich have been regarded as ‘ substance ’, should be devoid 
of any such quality as ‘ Separateness distinct from themselves.—Nor can 
the said notion be said to be ‘ figurative ’ ; as it does not differ in any way 
from the ‘ direct ’ notion.—Such is the sense of the Text. 

Or, the text may be taken as showing the notion of ‘ being separate ’ 
to bo not based upon any tiling apart from the things concerned, and thereby 
points out the annuhnent of the Opponent’s Conclusion by Inference.— 
Tliis Inference may be formulated as follows :—^Things tliat are mutually 
exclusive are not the substrata of any such quality as ‘ separateness ’, apart 
from themselves,—like Pleasure, etc.,—Jar and other things are mutually 
exclusive ;—Whence this is a natural Reason (for believing that the Jar, etc. 
cannot be the substratum of any such quality as ‘ Separateness ’). 

It is impossible for any one thing to subsist in many things. As for 
Subsistence (wliich the Naiyayika postulates as subsisting in many things), 
it is going to be rejected later on ; and hence there can be no such relation 
as ‘ Subsistence An argument annulling the said notion is also available 
in the shape of the possibility of such relation being not present in Pleasure 
and the rest.—(652) 


The Author next proceeds to criticise the qualities of Conjunction and 
Disjunction :— 


TEXT (653). 

Conjunction and Disjunction as restricted to substances have 

BEEN postulated BY OTHERS AS CAUSES OF THE NOTIONS OF 
‘ BEING JOINED ' AND THE LIKE ; THESE ARE ENTIRELY 
USELESS.— (653) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Opponent’s scheme is that—“ Conjunction and Disjunction are the 
bases, respectively, of the notions of ‘ being joined ’ and ‘ being disjoined ’ ; 
they consist in the contact of what has rwt been in contact, and the ceasing of 
contact of what has been in contact ;—and that they are brought about by the 
action of either one or of both, as also by Conjunction and Disjunction ”. 

All this is a mere scheme ; and there is no proof for the idea tliat these 
are real entities ; hence they have been needlessly postulated by the other 
philosophers. 

This argument may be formulated as follows :—^That in support of 
which there is no proof (no means of Cognition) can never be regarded by 
intelligent persons as ‘ existing *,—e.g. ‘ the Son of the Barren Woman ’ ;— 
the other party have no proof in support of ‘ Conjunction ’ and ‘ Disjunc- 
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tion ’; hence there is non-perception of the wider condition (which makes 
the less extensive conclusion impossible).—(663) 


The following Texts (664-663) set forth the arguments adduced by 
Uddyotakara, which are calculated to show that the Author’s own Reasons 
are ‘ Unproven * (Not admitted):— 


TEXTS (654-657). 

“ If there were no Conjunction, then the Soil, the Seed, the Water 
AND THE Earth and such things should be always producing 
their effects ; as there would be no ground for differentiation. 
—^As A matter of fact however, the Soil, the Seed, the Water 
AND SUCH things ARB ALWAYS FOUND TO REQUIRE SOMETHING ELSE 
IN THE PRODUCING OF THEIR EFFECTS ;—^LIKE THE STICK, THE WHEEL 
AND WATER, ETC. (iN THE MAKING OF Jar). ThAT THING WHICH THEY 

Require is Conjunction ; and as it has a particular characteristic, 

IT is REGARDED AS DISTINCT (FROM OTHER THINGS). WhEN ONE IS 
TOLD TO ‘ BRING TWO CONJOINED THINGS ’, HE BRINGS ONLY THOSE TWO 
THINGS IN WHICH HE PERCEIVES THE CONJUNCTION, AVOIDING EVERY- 
THING ELSE,’’— (654-657) 


COMMENTABY. 


Uddyotakara has argued as follows [in Nydyavdrtika on 2. 1. 33, Pago 221, 
Bib. Ind.]:—“ If Conjimction were not a distinct thing, then, of such tilings 
as the soil, the seed, etc.—each itself being always there,—they would always 
produce their effects in the form of the sprout, etc. As a matter of fact 
however, they do not do so. Hence from the fact of the non-production of 
the effects always, it is understood that the soil, etc. require the help of some 
other thing, in the producing of the effect in the shape of the sprout; just 
as in the producing of the Jar, the Olay, the Stick, tho Water, the Tliread, 
etc, require the help of tho Potter. Hence it is established that this some¬ 
thing else that they need is Conjunction, 

** Then again, the Conjunction between two substances is perceived as a 
qualihcation of those substances, and hence it is directly perceived as some¬ 
thing different from those substances. For instance, when someone is 
told by another person to ‘ bring two conjoined things ’, he brings only those 
two things in which he perceives the Conjunction, and not any Substance 
at random. If the Conjunction were not something real and different, he 
might bring anything. 

“ All these arguments put inversely are to be used in proving the 
existence of Disjunction,'*' —(664-667) 
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TEXT (658). 

‘‘ If Conjunction and Disjunction were not there, then to what 

WOULD SUCH DISTINCT NOTIONS BE DUE AS—‘ THIS THING IS 
ATTACHED TO IT *—‘ THIS IS DETACHED 
PROM IT ’ ? **— (658) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Further, even when there is no other difference between two things, 
one is said to bo ‘ attached to it and another to be ‘ detached from it ’;—how 
could there be such diverse notions, if Conjunction and Disjunction did not 
exist, as something distinct, in the two things ? A particular notion in 
regard to a thing cannot bo possible without the presence of something 
peculiar ; otherwise everything would be possible always and everywhere.” 
—(658) 


TEXTS (650-660). 

“ It SOMETIMES HAPPENS THAT EVEN WHEN ONE THING IS REALLY 

detached from another, it is perceived as attached to it,—and 
WHEN the thing IS REALLY CLOSE TO ANOTHER, IT IS PER¬ 
CEIVED AS detached from it ;—^thbre are these two 
MISCONCEPTIONS. And A miscouception has always 
SOME PRIMARY FACTOR AS ITS COUNTERPART. ThIS 
PRIMARY FACTOR HAS TO BE POINTED OUT IN 
THE TWO MISCONCEPTIONS CITED. If SUCH 
A PRIMARY FACTOR IS ASSERTED, CONJUNC¬ 
TION AND Disjunction become 
ESTABLISHED.”— (659-660) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Further, it so happens sometimes that, oven the Dhava and Khadira 
trees are really detached from one another, and to a man standing at a 
distance, they appear to be close (attached) together; and in the case of the 
line of Cranes seated on the thin top of a tree, even thougli they are close 
together, yet they appear as if detached; both those cognitions—apprehending 
things as they are not,—are false, misconceptions. And as a matter of fact, 
no misconception is ever produced without the apprehension of a primary 
factor; for instance, unless a man has had the perception of the Cow, he 
cannot have the misconception, as ‘ Cow ’, of the Gavaya ; so that there 
must bo some primary factor pointed out as the basis of the said two mis¬ 
conceptions. When such a primary factor is pointed out, the existence of 
Conjunction and Disjunction would become established. Apart from 
these two, there can be no basis for the said notion.”—(659-660) 
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TEXTS (661-^663). 


“ Then again, on what basis is the notion of ‘ the man with bar¬ 
rings * PRODUCED ? It could not proceed from the mere presence 
of the Man and the Ear-ring ; for in that case, the said notion 
would be there always.—Further, it is only something that 

HAS BEEN PERCEIVED TO BE PRESENT IN ONE PLACE THAT IS DENIED 
IN ANOTHER PLACE. If CONJUNCTION HAS NOT BEEN PERCEIVED, THEN 
HOW DOES IT COME TO BE DENIED IN SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ ChAITRA 

IS without Ear-rings * ? Hence it follows that there is some such 
REAL thing in THE SHAPE OP CONJUNCTION, WHOSE AFFIRMATION AND 
DENIAL PROCEED WITH DUE DISTINCTION.’*— (661-663) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Then again, when there appears the notion that ‘ Devadatta is wearing 
Ear-rings —on what basis does it appear ? This needs to be explained. 
The said notion cannot be due to the mere presence of the Man and the 
Ear-ring; as Devadatta and the Ear-ring being lasting entities, the notion 
should appear constantly (even when Devadatta would not be wearing the 
Ear-ring). 

“ Further, it is only when a certain thing has been perceived to be 
present in a certain place that the notion of the negation of its presence 
is found to appear in reference to another place ; under the circumstances, 
if you have never perceived Conjunction to be present, then how could 
you have the distinct notions of Chaitra being ‘ with Ear-rings ’ and ‘ without 
Ear-rings ’ ? What is denied by the expression ‘ Chaitra is without Ear¬ 
rings ’ is not the Ear-ring, because it having been as8\imed to be existent in 
another place and at another time, it could not be denied entirely. Nor can it 
be the denial of Chaitra, the man ; as he stands on the same footing as the 
Ear-ring. Hence what is denied must be Chaitra’s contact (Conjunction) 
with the Ear-ring,—Similarly by the affirmative expression ‘ Chaitra with 
the Ear-ring what is affirmed is neither the Ear-ring, nor Chaitra,—^as both 
these are well-established entities;—Whence, by elimination, all that can be 
affirmed is the Conjunction between these two, which has not been cognised 
by any other means.—From all this it follows that, there is such a real tiling 
as Conjunction (and Disjunction), by virtue of which there appear such distinct 
affirmative and negative notions as ‘ Chaitra with Ear-rings ’ and ‘ Chaitra 
without Ear-rings 

“ The term ‘ ddi * is meant to include the notion of ‘ qualification as 
pointed out before.”—(661-663) 


With the following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above argu 
ments of Uddyotakara :— 
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TEXT (664). 

The answer to the above is as follows :—The water and the rest 

DO NOT REMAIN THE SAME, AS ALL THINGS ARB MOMENTARY.— 

Even when existent, they stand in need of that 

CONDITION IN which THERE IS NOTHING 
intervening between them.— (664) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued under Text 654 above that—“ Seed, etc. would 
always bo producing their effects ” ; bxit the reason that has been xirgod— 
that they are not differentiated—i.e. they remain the same,—is not true, not 
admitted by us ; because all things being in * perpetual flux it is only in a 
particularly differentiated condition tliat they are productive of their effects. 

It has been argued under Text 655 above, that—“ The soil, etc. are 
dependent upon sometliing else, etc.”.—If tliis is meant to prove merely 
the general fact that they are ‘ dependent -then the argument is super¬ 
fluous (proving what is already admitted by us) ; this is what is shown by 
the words ‘ Even when existent, etc. etc.' ; that is, it is hold by us also that the 
seed, etc.—even when existent,—become capable of producing their effects 
in the shape of the sprout only when they are in tliat condition in which 
there is nothing intervening between them and so forth; so that on this 
point the argument of the Opponent is superfluous.—The term ‘ avyava- 
dhdna ’ means that condition in which there is nothing intervening and 
so forth.—^The phi’ase ‘ so forth' includes such factors as the absence of 
obstruction, etc. ; that is to say, that particular condition in wliich (a) there 
is nothing intervening, (b) there is no remoteness among them, (o) there is 
no obstruction by a contrary force ;—^all these being obstacles to the appear¬ 
ance of the effect. And as the ‘ condition ’ of a thing is nothing different 
from the thing itself, the argument put forward does not prove the exist¬ 
ence of Conjunction as something distinct. 

If then what is intended by you to prove is the fact of the Seed, etc, 
being dependent upon a different tiling in the shape of what you call ‘ Con¬ 
junction ’,—then, as your Reason, not being found to be concomitant 
with any such character, becomes ‘ Inconclusive ’; and the Corroborative 
instance also is devoid of the Probandum. This is what is meant by the 
Text.—(^^4) 

The following might be urged :—“ How do you know that the soil and 
the rest are dependent upon a particular condition of their own, in becoming 
the cause of producing the effect in the shape of the sprout,—^and they 
are not dependent upon the Conjunction of something different from them¬ 
selves ? and it is on the strength of this that you urge against us the fact of 
our argument being superfluous if mere dependence is meant to be proved ”. 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 
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TEXT (665). 

If the water, etc. needed the Conjunction only, then they would 

APPEAR IMMEDIATELY ON THEIR COMING TOGETHER (CONJUNCTION), 

—OR NOT APPEAR AT ALL.— (665) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Soil, Water and the rest needed only their Conjunction to bring 
about their effect in the shape of the sprout, then it should come about as 
soon as they come into contact with one another; because the Cause would 
be there in its perfect form,—exactly as it does later on. If the effect does not 
appear immediately on their first contact, then it should not appear at all, 
even later on ; as the Cause would even then bo as defective as on the previous 
occasion. Nor would it be reasonable to suppose that the soil, etc. are 
dependent upon Conjunction which does not help them at all; as such a 
theory would lead to absurdities.—^Nor again is it right to regard the Con¬ 
junction as appearing only occasionally; as the cause (basis) in the shape 
of the soil, etc. is always there.—^It might bo held that—“ in the bringing 
about of the Conjunction also, there is need for such forces as those of 
* Destiny ’ and the like ”.—^But this cannot be right; because the same objec¬ 
tion would be applicable against that view also. For instance, what would 
be the answer to the question—‘ Why does not the said Destiny bring about 
the effect at once ? ’—^The answer might be that—it does not do so, be- 
ca\ise the requisite urge is absent in the Cause —^Then comes the Question 
—^why should there be this absence of the requisite urge ? -Such Questions 
would bo everywhere inevitable under the theory of Causes being permanent 
entities.—^For one, on the other hand, who holds all things to be impermanent 
(momentary),—^as the chain of all (momentary) causes is beginningless, there 
can be no possibility of the anomaly of all things being produced at one 
and the same time ; because the succeeding causes would all be restricted 
by the preceding ones (in the same Chain)^ and hence the Causes of these 
could not be present at the same time by reason of their own causes not 
being present in their perfect condition. Thus it is only under yoiu doctrine 
that there is possibility of the anomaly of the Soil, etc. producing the sprout 
at all times; hence it becomes established that the Soil, etc, do not require 
any such distinct thing as ‘ Conjunction ’.—(665) 

It has been asserted (under Text 656 above) that—“ as Conjunction 
lias a particular characteristic it is regarded as distinct —^This is aaswered 
in the following— 

TEXT (666). 

When a man sees two things having come close together by them¬ 
selves, HE BRINGS THOSE THINGS IN THAT CONDITION (WHEN 
TOLD TO DO so).—(666) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, what falls within the range of the perceiver’s vision 
is not any distinct thing in the shape of Conjunction, by notioing which he 
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brings up the ‘ Conjoined things * ; what happens is that he notices that the 
two things, which were previously in the condition in which there was an 
interval of space between them, have subsequently come into the condition 
in which they have come into juxtaposition,—these things come to be 
spoken of as ‘ conjoined things ’ ; as it has been already proved that the 
term ‘ Conjunction ’ connotes only a particular condition of things. So 
that whenever one finds two things in this particular condition in which they 
become expressible by the term ‘ conjoined things one brings these, and 
none others. No intelligent person over acts on the strength of words, in 
regard to what is not expressed by those words.—(666) 

It has been argued (under Text 668, above) that—“ To what would such 
distinct notions be due as ‘ this thing is attached to it—tliis is detached 
from it * ? ’* 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXT (667). 

When a thing is produced in the detached form, it becomes the 

BASIS FOR the NOTION OF BEING ‘ DETACHED ' ; ON THE OTHER 
HAND, WHEN IT IS PRODUCED IN THE attached FORM, IT 
BECOMES THE BASIS OF THE NOTION OF BEING ‘ AT¬ 
TACHED ’ ;—^JUST AS IN THE CASE OF THE HoUSCy 
THE Vindhya mountain and the Himdkiya 
mountain, —(667) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, it is a distinct object that is produced in a particular 
form that becomes the basis of a distinct notion; hence the Reason urged by 
the Opponent is Inconclusive. This is the upshot of the Text as a whole. 

The construction is—‘ the tiling that is produced in the detached form 
becomes the basis for the notion of being detached \—On the other hand ,— 
i.e. when it is produced as not-detached. 

‘ Just as in the case of the House, etc. etc.^ ;—these form examples of the 
said two notions.—Even under the doctrine of the opposite party, when 
two Houses have been produced as attached to one another, and are therefore 
of the nature of Conjunction itself,—there is no other Conjunction wliich 
serves as the basis of their being ‘ attached ’ ;—similarly when two Houses 
have been produced as detached, there is no other Disjunction which forms the 
basis of the notion of their being ‘ detached ’.—^In the case of the Himalaya 
and Vindhya Moimtains also, the notion of their being ‘ detached ’ is not due 
to any other thing in the shape of ‘ Disjunction —because your own idea 
is that ‘ Disjunction consists in separation following after Contact ’ [and 
certainly there never has been any contact between the two mountains]. 
—(667) 
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It has been argued (under Text 669, above) that—“ the notion of being 
attached that appears with regard to what is detached, etc. etc.”—^The answer 
to this is provided in the following— 

TEXTS (668-669). 

A MISCONCEPTION DOES NOT APPEAR ALWAYS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 

A Primary Conception ; for instance, the notion of ‘ Two 
Moons ’ appears independently of its similarity to 
ANY other (primary) NOTION, THROUGH SOME INTERNAL 
DERANGEMENT, WHILE THE MIND IS TURNED ELSE¬ 
WHERE.— Or, THE REQUISITE ‘ PRIMARY ' IN 
THE CASE IN QUESTION MAY BE THAT SAME 
THING WHICH HAS BEEN PRODUCED IN 

THE attached form and the like 
(but is MISCONCEIVED AS 
BEING detached or other¬ 
wise).— (668-669) 

COxMMENTARY. 

That all Misconceptions appear only tlirough the perception of similarity 
{to a primary) cannot be admitted ; because there are some misconceptions 
which are produced, independently of all similarity, merely through some 
disorder in the sense-organs. For instance, when a man has the fancies of 
his Mind turned elsewhere, though wiiat is actually before the eyes is a single 
Moon, yet, on account of the sense-organ concerned (the Eyes) being deranged 
by disease and darkness, there appears the cognition furnished by the form 
of two Moons ; and this is quite clear and free from all taint of being entirely 
fanciful. 

The phrase ‘ while the Mind is turned elsewhere ’ shows that the notion of 
‘ two moons ’ is entirely indeterminate in character; the idea being that in 
an indeterminate notion, there can be no perception of similarity ; as this 
latter is always in the form of the cognition of some sort of unity between the 
thing seen now and that seen previously; and as such, it must be of the 
nature of some verbal expression relative to the previously perceived thing. 

Or, granting that the previous Misconception is in the wake of a Primary 
Cognition,—even so, what the other party desires cannot be proved.—^This 
is what is shown by the words—‘ Or, the requisite Primary^ etc. etc.'* —^The 
phrase ‘ and the like ’ is meant to include the thing born in the detached form. 
What is meant is that the same thing,—produced as attached or detached ,— 
when conceived of as precluding things of the other kind, comes to be spoken 
by a name applied to it in accordance with that (attached or detached) 
form which has been perceived first; and this may be regarded as the Primary 
(of the later misconception of the same attached thing as detached, or vice 
versa). So that the argument adduced by you does not prove what is desired 
by you.—(668-669) 
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It has been argued (under Text 661, above} that—“ The notion of the 
man with the Ear-ring ^ etc, etc ''—This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (670). 

The notion of ‘ the Man with the Ear-ring ’ arises only with 
REFERENCE TO Chaitra (the Man) and the Ear-ring, in 
WHOM A PARTICULAR CONDITION HAS COME ABOUT ; AND IT 
ONLY APPEARS AS IF THE COGNITION WERE OF 

‘ Conjunction * (between the two).— (670) 
COMMENTARY. 

Just as what is called ‘ Conjunction ’ comes into existence only when 
Ohaitra and the Ear-ring appear in a certain state,—and not always;— 
in the same manner, the notion also of ‘ the man with the Ear-ring ’ is due 
to a particular state of things, and as such, why should it appear always ? 

The compound ‘ Jdtdvaathdviahesayoli' is to bo explained as ‘ the two, 
Chaitra and the Ear-ring, in whom a particular state has been produced 
—(670) 


It has been argued (under Text 662, above) that—“ It is only something 
that has been perceived to be present in one place that is denied in another 
place, etc. etc.”.—The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXT (671). 

It is the one peculiar condition seen in one place which is denied 
IN ANOTHER PLACE.—As REGARDS THE NOTION ‘ ChAITRA IS 
without THE Ear-ring it is not Conjunction that is 

DENIED ; FOR THE SIMPLE REASON THAT THIS CoN- 
JUNCTION HAS NEVER BEEN SEEN.— (671) 

COMMENTARY. 

The notion in question has been explained as being based upon a certain 
state of things ; and when this state of things, which should be perceptible, 
is not perceived under another state of things,—then there is its denial (in 
regard to this latter state of things);—and what is denied is not the Conjunc¬ 
tion that is assumed by you. For the simple reason that the ‘ Conjunction * 
has never appeared in any Cognition, apart from the things to which it is 
held to belong. 
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Thus our Reason is not open to the charge of being ‘ Unproven *.—(671> 

The following might be urged (by the Opponent)—“ If we have not 
been able to produce proofs in support of Conjunction,—^what is your proof 
in annulment of it ? ” 

The answer is provided by the following— 


TEXTS (672-674). 

The notion of things being ‘ conjunct ’ cannot be due to the 
Conjuncti(m postulated by the other party,—(a) because 
it is the notion of ‘ BEING CONJUNCT —^LIKE THE 
NOTION OF ' BEING CONJUNCT ’ IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE Mansion and such things ;—or (b) because 

IT APPEARS ONLY WHEN THERE IS MORE THAN ONE 
thing,—^LIKE THE COGNITIONS OF SEVERAL DIF¬ 
FERENTIATED YARNS.—^ThE same TWO ARGU¬ 
MENTS MAY BE URGED Mutatis mutaudis, 

AGAINST Disjunction also.—And the Rea¬ 
son ANNULLING (BOTH THESE CONCEP¬ 
TIONS OF Conjunction and Dis¬ 
junction) CONSISTS IN THE PACT 
that it cannot BE RIGHT FOR 
ONE THING TO SUBSIST IN 
MORE THINGS THAN ONE.— 

(672-674) 


COMMENTARY. 

The arguments may bo formulated as follows :—^Tho notion of ‘ being 
conjunct ’ is based \ipon the mere Object, which Iws nothing to do with the 
* Conjunction ’ postulated by you,—just like the same notion in such expres¬ 
sions as ‘ the conjunct houses —and the notion of ‘ Chaitra with the Ear¬ 
ring * is the notion of ‘ being conjunct ’ ; hence this is a natural reason (for 
regarding it as due to the nature of the thing itself).—Or, that which appears 
on the coming together of several things follows from the things themselves 
entirely devoid of the ‘ Conjunction ’ postulated by you,—as the notion of 
several yarns lying apart from one another;—the notion of ‘ being conjunct 
is a notion of this kind;—Whence this is a natural reason (for regarding it 
as due to the nature of the things themselves). 

* Yuktadhlh \ —^i.e. the notion of two things being conjunct. 

These same two arguments may be put forward also for denying ‘ Disjimc- 
tion * :—(a) Because it is the notion of ‘ being disjunct —or (6) because 
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its appearance is dependent upon the absence of several things,—^the notion 
of ‘ being disjunct in the case of two rama and such things, must be due to 
the particular things themselves, irrespectively of the ‘Disjunction’ postulated 
by the other party,—just like the notion of ‘ being disjunct ’ that appears in 
relation to two Rams living far apart, or that which appears in relation to 
the Himalaya and the Vindhya Moimtains. 

Question :—“ What is the reason that annuls the conclusion contrary to 
the Probandum in the above reasonings,—^which would preclude the presence 
of the Reason in something where the Probandum is known to be absent ? ” 

Answer: —‘ The reason annulling, etc. etc' —^That is, the fact that the 
subsistence of one thing in several things cannot be right, has been shown 
in detail in the Chapter on the ‘ Composite Whole *, under Text 607 (above) ; 
hence it is not set forth here.—(672-674) 

The author proceeds to set forth objections against the Qualities of 
‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority ’ :— 


TEXTS (675-676). 

The NAME (and idea) of ‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority ’ have been 

ASSUMED AS THE BASIS OF THE NOTIONS OF ‘ FORE ’ AND ‘ AFT —AS 
THESE NOTIONS CANNOT BE DETERMINED IN REFERENCE TO 

Space AND Time .— But just as the Blue and other 

COLOURS, WHICH COME INTO EXISTENCE IN SUC¬ 
CESSION (one after THE OTHER), COME TO BE 
SPOKEN OF ‘ FORE ’aND ‘ AFT WITHOUT 
REFERENCE TO DISTINCTIONS DUE 
TO ANY OTHER CONDITIONS,—SO 
WOULD THE SAID NOTIONS 
BE IN REGARD TO OTHER 
THINGS ALSO.— 

(675-676) 

COMMENTARY. 

[The position of the Nydya-vaishe^ika is as follows]—“ That from wliich 
arise the notions ‘ this is before ’ and ‘ this is after ’ are the Qualities named 
‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority ’, which are the basis of the said notions of 
‘ fore ’ and ‘ aft ’ respectively.—The term ‘ ddt ’ is meant to include the idea 
also of ‘ fore ’ and ‘ aft ’. The argument may be formulated as follows :— 
The idea of ‘ fore * and ‘ aft ’ must be based upon something other than the 
Jar and other things, because it is different in character from the idea of 
these latter,—^like the idea of Pleasure, etc.—For instance, when two objects 
are standing towards the same direction, there appears the notion ‘ this is 
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fore and that is aft ’; this notion cannot be due to Space (Direction);—^nor 
can it be due to Time ; because even when two persons, one old and the 
other young, are present at the same time, but in uncertain directions, 
there appears the distinct notion of ‘ fore ’ and ‘ aft ’ (Senior and Junior) ; 
so that this distinction is there even though there is no difference in Time. 
Apart from these two—Space and Time,—there is nothing else which could 
be regarded as the basis of the notions in question. Hence it becomes 
established that what form the basis of those notions are the Qualities of 
‘ Priority ’ and * Posteriority \—‘ These notions cannot be determined in 
reference to Space and Time * ;—that is to say, it cannot be held to be in 
reference to near and far objects in contact with points in Space and Time. 
—^The terms ‘ Space ’ and ‘ Time ’ are used here figuratively, in the sense of 
objects in contact with points of Space and Time. So that what is meant is 
that Priority and Posteriority,—^both kinds—^liave been explained by other 
people as being due to Space and Time. The manner in which these are 
said to be produced by Space is as follows :—^\^^hen two objects are standing 
in the same direction,—^then, in reference to the point near any one observer, 
taken as the standard-point, there appears, in regard to the object 
wherein Posteriority subsists, the notion of its being ‘ far off ’ ;—^and on the 
basis of this idea, from the contact of the further point in Space, the Quality 
of Posteriority becomes produced ;—^and taking a point further removed 
from the observer as the standard-point, there arises the idea of the object 
being * near in reference to the object wherein Priority subsists ; and from the 
contact of this with another point in Space, the Quality of Priority becomes 
produced.—^The manner in which these Qualities are produced in reference 
to Time is as follows :—Between an old and a young man standing at the 
present time, in varying directions,—with regard to that person whose contacts 
with simrise and sunset are deduced to have been larger in number,—from his 
wrinkles, grey hairs, growing beard and so forth,—there arises the idea of 
Ids being ‘ old ’ (Prior) in reference to the standard-point provided by the 
other man; and on the basis of this idea, from the contact of another point 
of Time, the Quality of ‘ Priority ’ becomes produced ;—and from the 
standard-point provided by the older man, the idea of the other man having 
Imd lesser contacts with sunrise and sunset is deduced from the fact of his 
being beardless and so forth,—from wtiich arises the idea of ‘ nearness ’ 
(proximity) in regard to the younger man; and tlirough tliis idea, out of the 
contact of another point of Time, the quality of ‘ Posteriority ’ becomes 
produced.’* 

The Text proceeds to show that the above Reasoning in support of 
Priority and Posteriority is ‘ Inconclusive ’, on account of the Reason being 
present in the contrary of the Probandura also—‘ Just as the Blue, etc. etc' 
—‘ Bhdva ’ is existence, and the ‘ vyavasthiti * qualified by this is coming into 
existence; when this is ‘ krarmna ’, in succession, [it serves as the reason 
for what is going to be said]. That is to say, in the case of Blue, etc., on 
account of their coming into existence in succession (one after the other), 
the whole phenomenon is regulated by the conditions of Time, not by the 
conditions of any Quality,—^and hence we have such notions of Priority and 
Posteriority as ‘this is the prior or earlier Blue' and ‘ th^t the posterior 
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or later Blue *,—even in the absence of any such Qualities as Priority and 
Posteriority; because no Quality can subsist in a Quality ;—^why cannot 
the same be accepted in the case of the Jar and other things also ? 

What is meant by this is as follows :—If what is meant by the Opponent 
is to prove the mere fact of being dependent on something else, then the 
Reason adduced is ‘ Inconclusive *, as it is present in the contrary of the 
Probandum also.—^If what is meant to be proved is the fact that the notion 
in question is based upon the particular Quality brought about by the eternal 
substances of Time and Space, —then there can be no Corroborative Instance. 
—^The conclusion is also annulled by Inference ; for instance, it is possible to 
set up the following inference—^The notion of ‘ Fore ’ and ‘ Aft ’ is based 
upon a certain regularity in the successive appearance of things without any 
such quality as has been postulated by the other party,—^because it is the 
notion of ‘ Fore ’ and ‘ Aft —like the notion of ‘ Fore ’ and ‘ Aft ’ in regard 
to Colour and such things ;—the notion in question in regard to Jar, etc. also 
is such a notion of ‘.Fore * and ‘ Aft ’ ;—hence it is a natural reason (for 
regarding it as being based upon the said regularity, etc.). 

It might be argued by the Opponent that—“ In the case of the Blue, etc., 
the notion of Priority of Posteriority is figurative, based upon the notion 
subsisting in the same object as the Blue, etc. ; and hence the Reason is not 
open to the fallacy of ‘ Inconclusiveness ’; and inasmuch as, in the case of 
the Blue, etc. also, the qualities of Priority, etc. are admitted to form the basis 
of the said notion, the Corroborative Instance cited is not devoid of the 
Probandum.” 

But this cannot be so ; it has been already answered by the statement 
that as the notion is not fomid to be fallible, it cannot be regarded as 
‘ figurative ’ ; and further, as the two qualities are not perceived even in their 
own substratum, it is not right to accept any notion as based upon it; how 
then could it ever be based upon it in the case of Blue and the rest ?—What 
too could bo assumed to be the basis in the case of such tilings as Pleasure 
and the like ? As there is no co-subsistence in the same substratimi. 

Further, as Time and Space have already been rejected above, they cannot 
be regarded as existent; the ‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority ’ based upon these 
should also be regarded as non-existent; how then could the notion be believed 
to be based upon those ? Consequently any such idea camiot save the Reason 
from being ‘ Inconclusive ’.—According to you again. Time and Space 
have no parts, from contact with wliich, as associated with ‘ unitary concep¬ 
tion the notion of ‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority ’ could bo produced ; the 
reason for tliis lying in their being essentially one and without parts. Nor 
can it be right to seek explanation for a state of things in a merely imaginary 
‘ part ’ conceived figuratively ; as all such assumptions are restricted within 
well-defined limits by the real state of things; and wliat is merely ‘ figura¬ 
tive * is essentially unreal and false. Hence our Reason is not Inconclusive. 

As for the Reason adduced by the Opponent, it may be pointed out 
that it is ‘ Unproven ‘ not admissible —(676-676) 

With the following Texts, the Author anticipates and answers the 
arguments adduced in favour of such qualities as ‘ Number * and the rest:— 
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TEXTS (677-678). 

If it be held that—“ Number, Conjunction and the rest cannot be 

NON-DIFFERENT FROM SubstanCC, BECAUSE THEY SERVE TO 
CHARACTERISE AND DIFFERENTIATE THIS LATTER,—LIKE 
THE Stick —^THBN [OUR ANSWER IS THAT] THERE IS 
PROVING OF WHAT IS ADMITTED BY US, IF WHAT 
IS MEANT IS THAT THEY HAVE AN ‘ ILLUSORY 
EXISTENCE ’ ; BECAUSE WHAT IS ‘ IMAGIN¬ 
ARY * CANNOT BE DEFINED EITHER 
AS ‘ THIS ’ OR ‘ NOT THIS — 

(677-678) 

COMMENTARY. 

Says the Nyflya-Vaish^ika —“All the above-mentioned qualities, 
Number and the rest, cannot be non-different from Substance,—because 
they serve to cliaracterise and differentiate Substances;—when one thing 
differentiates another, it cannot be non-different from the latter,—^jiist as 
the stick, which differentiates Devadatta, cannot be the same as Devadatta.” 

If what is meant to prove by tliis argument is simply the denial of these 
being the same as Substance, then it is open to the charge of being futile. 
Because all tilings that have an ‘ illusory or imaginary existence ’ are non¬ 
entities, and as such it cannot be asserted in regard to them as to whether 
they are the same as, or different from, anything. And this is what is 
admitted by us also.—(077-678) 


The following Text anticipates the Answer given to the above by 
Aviddhakarmi :— 


TEXT (679). 

If THE FACT OF THE ‘ GrOUP ’ AND SUCH THINGS BEING Undefinohle 
IS DENIED (BY THE OPPONENT) ON THE GROUND THAT THEY 
HAVE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES,—^JUST LIKE COLOUR, SoUND, 

Taste and other things, — [then our answer is as 
given in the next Text], —(679) 

COMMENTARY. 

He lias argued as follows :—“ The particular states of the Group and 
the Chain are not incapable of being defined as this or not-this ,—^because they 
are endowed with distinctive features,—just like Colour, Taste and such 
things.”—(679) 
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Tho following Text Hupplios the answer to this argument (of Atnddha- 
kanm) :— 


TEXTS (680-681). 

In REALITY, THE * GrOUP ’ IS ABSOLUTELY FEATURE-LESS ; HENCE, LIKE 
THE ‘ Sky-lotus it can have no speciftc properties ; 

THEY ARE ALL FIGMENTS OF IMAGINATION.-EvEN WHEN 

STATED IN THIS FORM, THE REASONING ADDUCED WOULD 

BE ‘ Fallible in view of things like the 
‘ Sky-lotus Tn fact, ‘ non-difference ’ 

AS WELL AS ‘ DIFFERENCE ’ RESTS ALWAYS 
IN AN OBJECT.— (680-681) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tf what is meant to bo tho Reason is tho pros(‘nce of real specific pro¬ 
perties, then it cannot l)e regarded as ‘ ndmittofl ’ (])y hot h, ]>arties) : because 
for the Bavddhn, it cannot be admitted that the ‘ Chain * and other things 
which have merely ‘ illusory existence ’ are otuIowchI with any real specific 
properties.—Tf howev'or the Reason is meant to be put forward only in a 
vague general sort of wa^', then such hnaghiary propert ies jis ‘ non-existence \ 
‘incorporeality’ etc. are present also in the ‘sky-lotus’ and such things; 
— hence the Reason adduced becomes ‘ fallibk^ ’, ‘ im'OTiclusive ’. 

‘ Even when staled in this form —i.o. if the assc^rtion is made in a vague 
general sort of way, without reference to any woIl-deteiTnined specific pro¬ 
perties. 

For the following reason also the Reason is ‘ fallible - inconclusive ’ :— 
Because ‘ non-difference ’—sameness—and ‘ difference ’- being something 
else,— rest always in an object, —not anywhere else. 'T'he ‘ (lhain ’ and other 
things have a mere ‘ ideal ’ exish^nce, and as such are not objects ; how then 
could there be any difference or nmi-difference from these ? 

Thus then, it has been shown that, in the first argument (propounded by 
Aviddhakarn/i), if what is meant to be proved is merely the denial of the 
non-difference of Number, etc. from Substance,—then there is ‘futility’. 
-((580-681) 


It might be argued that—“ it is not mere denial of non-difference that 
wo seek to establish, but, in view of the fact that two negatives make one 
affirmative, by means of tho two negatives wc^ are seeking to prove the 
difference of Number, etc. from Substance 

This is the reasoning that is refuted in the following text:— 

25 
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TEXT (682). 

Thus then, if what is meant to be asserted is that Number and 
THE rest are other THAN (DIFFERENT FROM) SUBSTANOB,— 
THEN THE REASON BECOMES OPEN TO THE FALLACY OF 

‘ Having no substratum —because Number 

AND THE REST ARE NOT ADMITTED AT ALL. 

—( 682 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is, what the other party seeks to prove is not that they are not 
non-different, but that they are different, —(682) 

The following Text shows how Numlior and tlie rest are devoid of sub¬ 
stratum :— 


TEXT (683). 

If IT IS Substance itself, as diversified through ‘Group', etc.) 

THAT is spoken OF AS SUCH,—THEN WHAT THE ARGUMENT 
WOULD PROVE WOULD BE THE DIFFERENCE OF SUBSTANCE 
FROM ITSELF—THUS INVOLVING SELF-CONTRADICTION.— 

(683) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ l8 spoken of as such ’ ;—i.e. as ‘ one ‘ two ’ and so forth. 

It might be argued that—“ what is to be proved is the difference of 
Number, etc. which are only forms of Substance.” 

The answer to tliis is --* Wluitr the argument would prove, etc." ;—i.e. no 
entity can bo different from its own form ; as it would become devoid of its 
own character.—* Self-contradiction ", —^i.o. contradiction of one another ; 
because ‘ Difference ’ and * Non-difference being of the nature of exclusion 
and inclusion, cannot co-exist in any single object. 


Thus have all qualities ending with ‘ Posteriority ’ been rejected. The 
rest of the qualities (postulated by the Nydya-Vaishe^ika) with 

Cognition and ending with effort —have been held to subsist in the Soul. 
They should therefore be taken as discarded by the rejection of the Soul 
itself. 

As a matter of fact however, the Soul cannot be the sub- 
stratum of these qualities. Becau.se the Soul could be the substratum of 
these, either as being the cause of their production, or as being the cause of 
their subsistence. It cannot be the cause of their production, because, 
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the Cause (Soul) being always there in its perfect form. Pleasure and 
other effects would be produced always; nor can there be any dependence 
upon auxiliaries for a Cause in which no peculiar properties can be produced 
by anything else ; as has been reiterated hundreds of times.—^Nor again can 
an eternal Substance have the capacity of producing effects; as such pro¬ 
duction could only be either successive or simultaneous, and it has been 
explained that in the case of an et-ernal substance there is incongruity 
both in successive and simultaneous activity.—Nor again cian the Soul bo 
the cause of the subsistence (of the Qualities in question); because ‘ sub¬ 
sistence ’ has no other form than that of the ‘ Subsistent ’ itself; so that if 
the Soul were said to be the cause f)f stibsistence, it would mean that it is the 
cause of the subsistent thing itself ; and this idea has just been rejected. Then 
again, the subsistent tiling being a well-established entity, it can have no 
cause at all ; as there would be nothing therein that could be done by the 
Cause.—Even if the subsistence were something different from the subsistent 
thing, there could be nothing done by the cause in the latter, as it will 
have brouglit about only the subsistence^ which ex-hypothesi is something 
different. And thus not producing anything in the subsistent thing, how 
could the Soul be its substratum ?—Nor will it be right to urge that—“ in¬ 
asmuch as the Soul will have produced the subsistence related to the sub- 
si stent thing, it would bo a helper of the latter ; because the said relationship 
is not yet proved.—As a matter of fact, the Soul cannot bo regarded as the 
cause of the subsistence; because an eternal thing can have no such causal 
jiotoncy, - as has been explained before. 

Further, the entity (in the shape of subsistence.) that is established 
(by the Soul)—^ivould it be of permanent nature ? or evanescent ? If 
the latter, then how can it be established by something else ? It would 
lose its character. If, on the other hand, it is permanent, then also its 
establisher (Cause) would be futile ; as by its very nature, the subsistence 
would be there always. 

Further, as regards corporeal things, it is possible to assume for them, 
a substratum which prevents their falling downwards ; for the things in ques¬ 
tion however, which are incorporeal, -such as Pleasure and the rest,^—there 

can bo no fallinq downward ; then what would the ‘ substratmn * do for 
them ? 

Lastly, for what cannot be spoken of either as existent or as non-existent, 
there can be no subsisting at all. 

In this manner Pleasure and other Qualities may be shown mrdntis 
mutandis to bo incapable of being regarded as subsistent; from which it 
follows that there can be no such thing as ‘ Quality 

Then again, Jluddhi has been accepted by the other party as being of 
the natiu’o of Jndna, Cognition,—as declared in the following Sutra —“ liuddhi, 
UpalaMhi, Jndna, are synonyms ” {Nydyasutra 1. 1. 16). Even though 
Bitddhi is of tliis nature, yet the other party have not admitted any such 
form of it as is apprehended by itself ; in fact they regard it as apprehended 
by another Buddhi, Thus, not having a self-sufficient existence, like Colour 
and other things,—it cannot rightly be regarded even as Buddhi, This is 
going to be explained later on.—(683) 
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Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Hatred and Effort,—are Qualities that have 
been held to bo distinct from Cognition {Buddhi), These wo are going to reject 
in course of the examination of the Moans of Right Cognition (Chapters 17, 
18 and 19). 

As regards the Qualities of Gravity, Fluidity and Viscidity,—these are 
to be rejected in the same way as Colour and the rest. 

In view of this, the Author proceeds next to reject the Quality of 
Momentum (Sam^hdra );— 

TEXTS (684-685). 

Momentum has been 7)escrtbed as being ob' three kinds—^named 

‘ Vega ’, Velocity,—‘ Bhdvami \ Impression,—and ‘ SthitastM- 
paka \ ‘ Elasticity ’.—All this however is not 
compatible ;—because things being momentary, 

THERE CAN BE NO acUoU IN THEM, OF THE CON¬ 
TINUITY OF WITICH THE MOMENTUM NAMED 

‘ Velocity ’ could be the cause.— 

(684-685) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are throe kinds of Momentum : V’'olocity, Impression and Elasticity. 

Of these tlie Moinontiun named ' Velocity ’ subsists in the five corporeal 
substances. Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Mind,—and is produced by an 
action duo to Effort and Propulsion. It is the cause of action ])ro(ooding 
in a particular direction ; and prevents contact with tangible substances. 
For instance, in the Arrow% it is due 1o action produced by a particular 
effort; by virtue of which it falls on the head of a remote object. That is 
why it is accepted as having its existence indicated by particular effects. 
In such things as tlio branch of a tree, tho same quality is due to the move¬ 
ment produced by the stroke of tho stone hurled at it. 

Tho Momentum called ‘ Impression ’ is a quality of the Soul; it lias been 
said to be produced by Cognition, and also to be the Cause of Cognition. It 
is accepted as having its existence indicated by such particular effects as 
Remembrance and Recognition. 

As regards tho quality of Elasticity, it belongs to corporeal substances ; 
it is tho quality that brings its solid and lasting substratmn back to its 
previous position from wlxich it had been torn away by some one’s 
effort; for instance, when the Palm-leaf wdiich has been rolled up for a 
long time is spread out, and then let ofi,—^it reverts to its former (rolled) 
position. The effect of this quality is seen in such things as the Bow, the 
Tree-branch, the Horn, the Teeth and also in Cloth and so forth, when 
they are bent and straightened. 

‘ All Ms ’,—^i.e. all tho tliroe kinds of Momentum. 

Of the Momentum called ‘ Velocity ’, any such effect as connection with 
an action is not admitted ; because it lias been proved that all things are in 
perpetual flux (momentary); hence immediately upon tilings doming into 
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existence, they cease to exist; so that no action is possible in them, of the 
contimuty of which action, Velocity could be the cause.—If by ‘ continuity 
of action ’ is meant the production of tilings that is perceived to be separate 
from its constituent cause,—then oven so, the Reason remains ‘ Inconclusive ’ 
(Fallible). Because what are inferred from the said ‘ continuity of action ’ 
are the previous Causal-Ideas of things produced in that way,—^and not 
any such thing as the said ‘ Momentum * ; because concomitance with tliis 
latter has nowhere been perceived.—Further, if the not-falling of the arrow 
were due to the quality of Velocity^ then it should never fall at all ; as 
the Velocity preventive of such falling would be always there. Under the 
circumstances, what could Vie the explanation of the fact of the arrow falling 
while moving in a particular region of AkdsJm ?—^It cannot be said that- 
“ the falling is duo to the cessation of Velocity on account of its force having 
been destroyed by contact with such solid substances as Air and the like ” ; ~ 
as, in that case?, the falling should come about before it does ; as the Air 
obstructing it is there all along.—It might bo argued that—“ Before the 
Arrow actually falls, the force of the Velocity is very strong, it i)iorcos 
tlirough the obstacle duo to the Air, and carries the Arrow further to another 
place —If that be so, to what is its subsequent weakness due whereby it 
does not carry the Arrow still further ? As a matter of fad, in all cases, 
it is fmmd that the Arrow falls in the way, wJiile moving through Akdfiha, 
over the whole of which the conta(?t of Air is equally }>resent. It cannot 
bo said that the Velocity becomes altered later on ; as there is no cause which 
could produce this alteration in the Velocity; as its inherent cause in the 
shape of the Arrow is the same all tlirough.—It cannot lie right to say 
that what qualilios it subsequently is the cause called ‘ Karma * (‘ Action *). 
Because that also would be open to the same objection. Even if the sub¬ 
sequent Velocity be different (from the initial one), as there would bo no 
cause for the destruction of the former Velocity, it should continue as before 
and there should be no falling down of the Arrow.—^The Contact of Air 
cannot bo destructive of the ]>revious Velocity; as if that were so, then the 
Arrow should fall down before it does,—as ]iointcd out above ; the Air 
being the same all through, its contact also would bo there all through. 
So there is nothing in this explanation.—(084-085) 

".riie following Text states the objections against the Momentum named 
‘ Impression 


TEXT (686). 

The Momentum called ' Impression ’ is of the nature of an impress 
ON THE Mind. It cannot be a quality of the Soul ; because 
T ins has been rejected.—(686) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Impression is postulated only in a general way as the cause of 
Remembrance, then the argument proves wliat is already admitted and is 
tlK^reforo futile. Because it is already admitted (by us) that the cause of 
Remembrance consists in hnpression which is a form of the ]\Iind itself. 
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being a potency produced in it by a previous apprehension ; tins is known 
by the name of ‘ Vdaana ‘ Conception —^If what is meant to be proved 
is Impression as a Quality of the Soul, then, as such an impression will never 
have been found to be concomitant with Remembrance, the Reason would 
be InconcliLsive ; and the Conclusion also would be one that is annulled by 
Inference. And inasmuch as its intended substratom, the Soul, has already 
been discarded before, and hence cannot exist, its quality also would bo 
non-existent.—^This argiunent may be formulated as follows :—^Whon a 
number of things subsist in another tiling, they can have no subsistence if 
the latter thing is non-existent,—e.g. the picture cannot exist if the wall is 
not there ;—^and mider the Opposite party’s view, the Momentum in question 
is subsistent in the Soul;—hence there is found in it a character that is 
contrary to what is concomitant with the Probandum. Hence what is 
desired is not proved. Specially as the Soul itself has been previously 
discarded. Thus the not result of the means of Right Cognition bearing 
upon the matter is that Impression should bo regarded as being of the 
nature of an impress upon the Mind, and not a quality of the Soul. The 
sense is that while the former view is supported by proofs, the latter is not 
so supported.—(686) 

The following Text points out olqections against the third kiiid of 
Momentum (i.e. Elasticity):— 

TEXT (687). 

Thebe can be no sitch quality as ‘ Elasticity \ because thinijs ahe 

IN A ‘ PERPETUAL FLUX AND HENCE NOTHING CAN BE LASTING 

(sthita ); if there were any such thing, it should 

CONTINUE TO EXIST IN THAT SAME FORM,— (687) 

[The name of this Quality appears throughout in this work in the form 
* SlhitanthajHika \ though the form in which it is known from the Nydyu-Valshesibi 
books is ‘ SthitiMhdpaka \ That the former form is not an error of the copyist or 
the printer is clear from this Text, whore the first term in the compound is clearly 
stated to be ‘ ath iia''.] 

commb:ntary. 

I’hat is to say, tlu? ‘ Sthita ’, ‘ lasting ’, tiling, of which this (Quality is 
said tQ be the ‘ Sthdpaka ‘ re-establisher ’,—is that thing liy itself not- 
lastimj ? Or is it by itself kistimj ? Only these two alternatives are possible.— 
If it is not-laating, then as in a moment it will have ceased to exist, what 
would be there wliich the Quality in question would re-establish ? On the 
other liand, if it is, by itself, Uistinffy —then, if the thing in question would be 
existent,—then, as all existing things continue to exist in their own form,— 
i.e. without deviating from it,—the thing would continue in the same form ; 
and in that case, what would be the need for assuming a ‘ re-establisluu* ’ of 
it, which would have nothing to do ?—(687) 

It might bo argued tliat—“ Even though all things are momentary, as 
each of them would exist for a moment, and would continue in the con- 
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tinuous ‘ Oliain *,—^it is in regard to this that the Quality in fiuostion is 
said to function ”,—then, the answer is as follows :— 

TEXT (688). 

The momentary existence of a thing consists merely in its being 

PRODUCED FROM ITS CAUSE ; AND THE ‘ CONTINUITY IN THE 
CHAIN ’ ALSO (of EVERY SUCCEEDING THING) IS DUE TO 
BEING PRODUCED FROM EACH PRECEDING THING.—(688) 

COMMENTARY. 

Momentary things arc admitted to exist only as being x^roduced from 
their causes ; and what is called their ‘ sthiti ‘ status \ consists only in 
their acquiring their own selves^ —^and not in their taking uf) their form s\ib- 
sequently to their having ac.cxuired their status ; as by themselves all things 
are momentary, and hence incapable of staying at any time subsequent 
to their coming into existence.—Or, if the tiling did so exist, it would 
never cease to exist, it should bo there as before; and even subsequently, 
it would remain the same; or else, it would have to renounce its own nature. 
—In the ‘ Cliain the production of each succeeding Product is duo to the 
immediately xirocoding cause. 8o that even here, there is nothing tliat 
could bo done by the Momentum in question.—((>88) 

Says the Opponent—“ Well then, the Momentum in (xuestion would 
establish what is not-tnomentary 

Answer ; 


TEXTS (689-690). 

[What is not-mcmentary] does not appear in any other form ;—of 

WHAT THEN COULD THE MOMENTUM BE THE ‘ ESTABLISHER ’ '(— 

Nor has this Momentum been found to have causal 

CHARACTER ; THE CAUSE THEN MAY CONSIST OF THIS 

Momentum or something else. Further, the 
Momentum in question has been held to be 

A QUALITY THAT RE-ESTABLISHES WHAT HAS 
BEEN ALREADY PRODUCED,—SUCH FOR 
EXAMPLE, AS THE Cloth, —WhAT THERE¬ 
FORE HAS BEEN CALLED A ‘ QUALITY ’ 

AND ‘ Momentum ’ is not 
POSSIBLE.— (689-690) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been already pointed out that the thing that is not-rnmnentary 
can never become otherwise than it is, and hence its status is there always,— 
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SO that there would be nothing to be established by the quality in question, 
establisher of status, Elasticity. 

It might bo argued that—“ The Quality may not be the establisher ; 
it may bo the producer of the Moment itself 

The answer to tliis is that this Momentum has not been found to have 
causal character ; the coiwiction regarding the reality of the truth about 
tilings is always dependent upon the Means of Uight Cognition ; and as a 
matter of fact the causal character of Momentinn,—as something different 
from well-known causes—^is not definitely recognised in tilings like the 01oth» 
by Perception and Non-approhonsion,—or as sometliing different from the 
ordinary effects, as in the organs like the eyes ; hence the notion in question 
cannot be based upon any such character. 

If it be argued tliat—“ even though its causal potency has not been 
perceived, yet the fact of its being the Cause might be presiuned ”. 

If that bo so, then Momentinn, or anything else, like the Parrot, the 
Crane, etc., might be the Cause,—^i.e. presmnod to be as such. The fact of 
its not being perceived does not constitute a positive peculiar feature, by 
virtue of wliich it could be only by presuming the Momentum,—and notliing 
else,—even though its potency has not boon perceived,—that you should bo 
satisfied. 

As a matter of fact, the Momentum in question has not boon held by 
you to bo the cause of jjroduction ; in fact it is hold to be a quality in a thing— 
o.g. the Cloth is already produced, which re-establishes its former status ; 
and in tliis it is of no use, as already explained above.—And it is on admitting 
(for argument’s sake) the possibility of its being the cause of production, 
that the above objection has boon lugod; the idea being that there may be 
some one who may cross beyond the limits of eviai Ids own doctrine. 

The last sentence—‘ What tlhcrefore, etc, etc, ’—^sums up all tliat has 
been said above.—(089-690) 


The Author next point s out objections against the Qualities of ‘ Merit 
and Demerit ’ :— 


TEXT (691). 

Mind, MimVs Contact and the Soul having been previously dis¬ 
carded,—^THERE CAN BE NO ‘ UnSEEN FoRCE ’ OF THE KINDS 
POSTULATED BY THE OTHER PARTY.— (691) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The Unseen Force (Destiny) is what brings the fruits of an act to its 
Doer,—^it is a Quality of the Soul,—is produced by the contact of the Soul 
and Mind,—and is destroyed by its own effect; it is of two kinds—the two 
kinds being Merit and Demerit ; of these Merit becomes the caiLso of the 
Door’s happiness, welfare and liberation ; and Demerit becomes tho cause of 
his unliappiness, calamities and sin.” 
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Such is the account of the Unseen Force provided by the other party. 

Inasmuch as tho Soul, the Mind, and the contact of those—wliich have 
been regarded as the cause of tho said Force,—have been already rejected 
before,—^there can be no Cause for the said Force ; and henco it is concluded 
that it cannot be existent. 

As regards Sound, tliat lias been held to be the Quality of Akdsha ,— 
it has been already rejected above, when it came mider review, apart from 
its proper place. Hence objections against it are not repeated here.—(091) 


End of Chapter XL 



CHAPTER XII. 


Examination of the Category of ‘ Action\ 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author next proceeds to set forth the objections against the 
Vaisheaika category of ‘ Karrna \ Action :— 

TEXT (692). 

In things that are in a ‘ perpetual flux \ any Action, in the shape 

OF ‘ Throwing up ’ and the like, is impossible ; because it 
ceases at the very place where it is born, and 
HENCE IT cannot GET AT ANY OTHER 
PLACE.— (692) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Tiio ASWra on this point is —‘ Going up, going down, conlrmling, 
expanding and moving —are the five Actions \—Of these, going up is that 
act which is the cause of the Conjunction and Disjunction with upper and 
lower space (respectively). That is to say, when, by virtue of effort and 
such other agencies, there arises,—in some part of the body, or in some such 
solid substance as the clod of Earth wliich is connected with the body,— 
an action wliich becomes the cause of the conjunction of that thing (Limb 
or Clod) with the upj)or layers of AkCislm, and als(^) of its DisjuiKjtion with the 
lower layers of it,—that Action is called ‘ goimg up ’. -The Action which is 
the cause of effects contrary to these is Agoing down\ —When a straight 
object becomes curved, this Action is called ‘ contracting ’ ; as has Ix^en thus 
described :—^When of a straight object like the arm, tho foreparts i:i the 
shai>e of the Finger and the i^\st, become disjoined (separated) from the points 
of Akdsha with which they have been in contact,—while the hind jiart still 
remains in contact with those points,—theii tho wliole object in the shape 
of the Ann becomes curved ; and this action is called ‘ Contracting ’.- -When 
tho Conjunction and Disjunction appear in a manner contrary to the one 
thus described, the whole object becomes straiglitened again ; tliis Action is 
called ‘ Expanding ’.—^That wliich becomes the cause of Conjunctions and 
Disjunctions with several stray objects in diverse places, is tho Action called 
‘ Going ’.—^The first four forms of Action are tho cause of Conjunctions and 
Disjunctions with well-definod parts of Space and Akdsha, while Going brings 
about Conjunctions and Disjunctions with sundry points in space in various 
directions.—^Thus there are only five kinds of Action. Such other actions 
as Going Round, Flowing, Evacuating and the like are all included under 
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‘ Going —All these five kinds of Action are established as having their 
existence indicated by such effects as Conjunction and Disjunction sub¬ 
sisting in solid objects. Conjunction and Disjunction are the effects common 
to all Actions ; this is what establishes the existence of the effects of Action. 
It is proved by direct Perception also ; as has been tints described—‘ Number, 
Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority and Posteriority 
and Action subsist in coloured (solid) objects, and hence are j^rceptible 
to the Eye ’ (Vai8he§lka-8utray^ 

Such in brief is the scheme of the other Party. 

As regards this. Conjunction and Disjunction having been already 
rejected, what has been put forward as the ‘ Effect ’ of Action cannot be 
admitted. If what is put forward as the Reason for postulating Action 
is its effect in the shape of such Conjunction and Disjunction as consist of 
hei/ng produced in jtixtuposition and so forth,—twen so, the Reason would 
be ‘ fallible ’ (and Inconclusive); because the concomitance of such Conjunc¬ 
tion and Disjunction with Actum is in nowise admitted (or proved).— 
On the other hand, the Reason is concomitant with the contrary of the Pro- 
bandiun; so that it is also ‘ Contradictory- If merely the existence 
of a Cause is meant to be proved, then the Reasoning is superfluous ; because 
the fact of Air and such other tilings being the cause of the said Conjunction 
and Disjunction is accepted by us also.—If a particular character (of the 
Cause) be meant to bo proved, then the Conclusion is annulled by Inference. 
For instance, when the Action appears in a Substance, does it appear in a 
momentary substance ? Or in a non-momontary (permanent) substance ? 
It cannot appear in the momentary substance, because it ceases to exist— 
becomes destroyed—jit the very spot where it comes into existence, and 
lionco it cannot get at any other spot. Tliis Inference may bo formulated as 
follows:—When a tiling ceases to exist at a certain spot, it cannot subsequently 
got at any other sj;)ot,—e.g. the Lamp and such things ; “ -all the things in 
question do cease at the very spot where they come into existence ;—hence 
there is an apprehension wliicli is contrary to a character wider than the one 
desired to be proved (by the opposite party).—(G92) 

The following Text shows that the Reason set forth (by the Jhiddhist, 
ill the Inference just cited) is not ' Fallible ’ (or Inconclusive):— 

TEXT (61)3). 

TuE other I’ARTV ALSO HAVE ASSERTED THAT THE TIME OF AcTlON IS 

SUBSEQUENT TO THE TIME OF THE BIRTH OF THE OBJECT,—EVEN 
IN SUCH THINCS AS THE LaMF-FLAMB, WHICH ARE 
ADMITTED (BY HIM ALSO) TO BE FLEETING 
IN THEIR CHARACTER.— (093) 

COMMENTARY. 

Some things are admitted to be fleeting in their character;—e.g. the 
Lamp-flame is admitted to be something which ceases very quickly; and 
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even in these. Action appears only after they are born,—i.e. come into 
existence ; and have boon hohl to last only for ‘ six moments and only to 
that extent, noi-momcntari/ (lasting).—(693) 


The following TeM shows how this is so- 


TEXT8 (694-605). 

(1) (At the first momknt) there is contact with the Cause,— 

(2) THEN THE APPEARANCE OK THE OENERIC CHARACTER,— 
then (3) SOME COMMOTION IN THE PARTS OK THE OBJECT, 

—^THEN (4) THE DISRUPTION OK THE PARTS,—THEN 
(5) THE DESTRUCTION OK THE CoNTACT,—THEN 
(6) THE DESTRUCTION OP THE OBJECT ;—IN 
THIS WAY, EVEN IN THE CASE OF THE 

Lamp-flame and such things, what 
JIAS BEEN held IS THAT THEY LAST 
FOR ffix moments only.— 

(694-605) 


COiMMENTAKY. 


For instance ; (1) what comes first is tlie moment of contact witli the 
Caust',—(2) then the moment of the appearance of the generic character of the 
Thing produced,—(3) then action among the component parts,—then (4) the 
moment of disjunction of the Corn]>osite, -then (5) the destruction of the Con¬ 
junction that ])roduced the object,™then (6) tho destruction of the object 
itself ;—in this way, in tlie case of things like tho Lamp-flame, what has boon 
hold is tJiat they last for sir. moments only. Thus, there being no momentary 
object (for the Oppoiuait) wliich could liave any action, tho Action of all 
active objects must l)e such as appears after the birth of the objects.—So 
that our Keasou is not ‘ unproven ’, as thor(? can bo nothing else that could 
be momentary (for tho other party).—(694-695) 


It might be asked—“ hlvon if we admit tho momentary character of 
Things, why cannot their action appear at the time of their birth ? ” 

Tho answer to t his is providt^d in tho following— 
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TEXTS (696-697). 

It IS ONLY WHEN THERE IS SEPARATION FROM THE POSTERIOR SPOT, AND 

CONTACT WITH THE FRONTAL SPOT, THAT THE OBJECT MAY BE 
ASSUMED TO BE ‘ GOING * (‘ IN MOTION ’), OH TO BE THE SUB¬ 
STRATUM OF ANY OTHER ACTION. WhEN THE MOBILE 
PERSON DOES NOT LAST EVEN FOR A MOMENT,— 

EVEN TILOirOH SUCH A PERSON BE EXTREMELY 
SMALL, THERE IS NO POSSIBILITY OF 
PASSING OVER TO ANOTHER SPOT 
REMOVED BY TIIE MINUTEST 
POINT.— (696-607) 

COMMENTARY. 

Whon it is possil^lo for an olijoot to bocorno soparatod from tho pJaco 
behind it,—-and to come into eontact with tlie place before it, tlien it can bo 
said to bo * going ’ ; or for another thing, to bo tlio substratum of such actions 
as Expanding and the rest; all this cannot bo said in regard to an>’ other things 
—such as Akdalui ,—^Tho oV)joct that lasts only for one moment however 
cannot be so long as to admit of its abandoning tho place bcliind it and 
then passing over to that before it; because at the moment of its existence itself 
it is within tho clutches of disappearance (df^struction); and as such it is 
unable to pass over to tho other place.—Hence no Action is possilde oven 
at tho time of the birth (of tlio object). Nor is it possible at either of tho 
two ends ; beca\ise at tho time in question, this cannot bo determined. Thus 
then, as roga.rds tho object wliich does not last even for a single moment,— 
the possibility of its passing over to a remote places may rest awhile ; it is 
not possible for it to pass over even tho minutest space. Under tho circum¬ 
stances, how can there be any Action in what is momentary ?—(090-697) 

Nor can there bo Action in a non-mmneniary object;—this is what is 
shown in the following— 


TEXT (698). 

In case the object is something lasting, ‘ Going ’ and the rest 

ARE ALL IMPOSSIBLE ; BECAUSE SUCH AN OBJECT SHOULD REMAIN 
THE SAME UNDER ALL CONDITIONS.— (698) 

COMMENTARY. 

That object is said to bo ‘ non-momentary ’ wliich remains in the same 
fonn always ; it is all tho nioro impossible for any Action to appear in such 
an object; as, like Akdsha, it remains always in tlio same condition.—This 
argument may be thus formulated :—^If an object remains always the same, 
it can have no Action,—as in tho case of Akdsha ;—tho object regarded as 
‘ Ron-momentary ’ is always of tho same condition ;—^lienco there is appro- 
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hension of something contrary to what is wider (than the Oonclnsion of the 
Opponent).—(698) 

The following might be urged :—“ Even if the non-momentary object is 
always the same,—inasmuch as, by its very nature, it has the form of the 
‘ moving entity *,—it could have Action; hence our Reason is not Incon¬ 
clusive 

Th(^ answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXTS (699-700). 

If the action of Going and the rest constituted the very essence 
OF THE * Moving Entity —^then, this latter could not 

STAY immobile FOR EVEN A SINGLE MOMENT ; BECAUSE 

even when THE Ooing^ etc. are not there, 
they should certainly be there,—^INAS¬ 
MUCH AS THE OBJECT HAS NOT RENOUNCED ITS 
PREVIOUS FORM, AND IS EXACTLY AS IT 
WAS AT THE TIME OF THE APPEARANCE 

OP THE Ooingy etc.— (699-700) 

COMMENTARY. 

If such objects as Devadatta and the like, which are held to bo non- 
momentaryi were, by their very nature, connected with the Actions of Going^ 
Throwing up and the rest,—^then, they should never stand unmoving; as 
the Going nature would always be there. Hence in the ease of those, Deva¬ 
datta, etc., who are endowed with the action of Going, —even when there is 
no Going —i.e. even when they are standing immobile,—the said actions of 
Goingt etc. should bo there,—^just as at the time of the appearance of those 
acts; because the objects will not have abandoned their previous form or 
nature.—(699-700) 

TEXTS (701-702). 

If, on the OTHER HAND, THE OBJECTS WERE, BY THEIR NATURE, OP THE 
NATURE OF THE ‘ IMMOBILE ENTITY —THEN absence of going 
SHOULD BE THERE ALWAYS, AND THERE WOULD BE NO 
MOVEMENT OF ANY KIND EVEN FOB A MOMENT. BECAUSE, 

EVEN WHEN going might be there, the OBJECT 
WOULD STILL BE OF THE NATURE OF THE 
‘ IMMOBILE ENTITY ’,—^BECAUSE IT WILL 
NOT HAVE RENOUNCED ITS PREVIOUS 
NATURE,—^JUST AS AT THE TIME WHEN 
IT WAS NOT MOVING.— (701-702) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, from fear of the above criticism, it be held that the object, by its 
nature, is immobile, —^then the absence of going, etc. should be there always ; 
because the object is of the same form always,—like Akasha.'" 
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The particle * adi \ ‘ etc.’; is meant to include the actions of Throwing 
up and the rest. 

Under such circumstances, even when there would be actual going, etc., 
the object would be immobile; because it has not renounced its immobile 
nature, —exactly as in the unmoving condition. 

‘ Praapandxi ’ is Action. 

In the term ‘ niahekaldtmakahdlavat \ the ‘ Vati *—^affix has boon 
added to the compound wiili the Locative ending—[tlie moaning being 
‘ as at the time, etc. etc.’]—(701-702) 

It might be arguod that—“ it is not of the same form; it is of both 
forms, going (mobile) and not^goiruj (immobile); hence the criticism urged is 
not applicable ; and the Reason too is ‘ unproven 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXT (703). 

If the OBJECT WERE mobile at one time and immobile at another, 

THEN, INASMUCH AS TWO MUTUALLY DIFFERENT CHARACTERS 
WOULD BE THERE, IT WOULD BE TWO DIFFERENT 
OBJECTS.— (703) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ eha ’ after ‘ ekadd ’ sliould be construed after ‘ puruih \ 

What is meant is that, in the manner suggested, as the mutually con¬ 
tradictory characters of mobility and immobility would bo imposed upon 
it, tlie object would cease to be one.—(703) 

The following Text shows that for the above reason, it becomes established 
that the object is momentary :— 


TEXT (704). 

It is clearly seen that the two are entirely different ; because 

OF THE PRESENCE OF CONTRADICTORY PROPERTIES ;—^LIKE TWO 
THINGS OF WHICH ONE IS MOVING AND ANOTHER NOT 
MOVING.— (704) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The two ’—i.e. things in the mobile and immobile states. 

‘ Like two things, etc, etc, ’,—^i.e. such things as the Creeper (mo\dng) 
and the Mountain (not moving).—(704) 

Having thus established the annulment of the Opponent’s conclusion 
by Inference, the Author proceeds to show tliat it is amiuiled by Perception 
also;— 
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TEXT (705). 

The Action that is regarded as visible is nothing diitbrbnt prom 
the object. Even such existence op it as would be com¬ 
patible WITH reason, is never ACTUALLY 
PERCEIVED.— (705) 

COMMENTARY. 

If a perceptible thing i.s not perceived, it comes to bo regarded by intelli¬ 
gent men as ‘ non-existent ’ ;—as Cloth not perceived at a certain place ;—and 
Action is never perceived as apart from the Colour, etc. (of the object);— 
hence this is a reason for regarding it as naturally not-porceived (and hence 
non-existent). As a matter of fact. Action never becomes manifest in any 
Sense-perception, as anything apart from the Colour, etc. of the object as 
produced in a different position. As regards such notions associated with 
verbal expressions, as ‘ Throwing up *, ‘ Tluowing down * and the like,— 
they cannot be Perception^ for the very reason that they are associated 
with verbal expression. Nor are they compatible with reason, if taken as 
associated with a distinct category in the shape of ‘ Action ’ ; because what 
are really seen are only the Colour^ etc. as produced under certain conditions ; 
and the verbal expressions (names) also are applied only to these latter, in 
accordance with Convention.—^This has just boon explained, when it was 
jjointed out that no movement is possible in things either permanent or 
impermanent. 

Thus it is not proved, as asserted, that the existence of Action is proved 
by Perception itself.—(705) 

The above arguments are summed up in the following— 


TEXT (706). 

Thus ‘ Going ’ and the rest are impossible either in permanent 

OR IMPERMANENT THINGS ; BECAUSE IT IS NOT POSSIBLE FOR 
THEM EITHER TO BE SEPARATED FROM THEIR FORMER PLACE, 

OR TO GET AT ANOTHER PLACE.— (706) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Thus —i.e. because it has been discarded by Inference and Perception, 
as just shown above. 

‘ Because it is not possible^ etc. etc.^ ;—^i.e. because separation from the 
former place is not possible ; and because junction with another place is 
not possible. The words are to be construed in the respective order.—(706) 

Question —“ If this is so, then how is it that people speak of Ooing ? ** 
Answer ;— 
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TEXT (707). 

The notion of ‘ Going ’ is an illusion,—^as in the Lamp-flame,— 

DUE TO THE APPEARANCE OF DIFFERENT BUT SIMILAR THINGS 
BEING FOUND CONSECUTIVELY IN DIVERSE PLACES.— (707) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Different hul similar things ’ ;—‘ different ’ and ‘ similar ’ are 
compounded first,—then that compound is compounded with ‘ things \— 
Of these different and similar things,—there is appearance (birth)—^which 
is consecutive^ —^i.e. in a place other than that of its own Cause,—^when 
such appearance is seen, there arises, from it, the notion that it is * going *; 
—^just as in the case of the Lamp-flarne^ when it is being carried by someone, 
there appears the notion that ‘ the Lamp-flame is moving ’; while certainly 
the same Lamp-fiame does not move from one place to another; because it 
has been held (even by the Vaish^§ika) to last for six moments only. Further, 
what is called the ‘ birth * (appearance) of a thing consists in mere Being^ 
entirely devoid of any preceding or succeeding end; and the apprehension 
of such ‘ birth ’ or ‘ appearance ’ is only natural. 

Or ‘ janmanah ’ may be construed as Ablative ;—the sense being— 
‘ becaiLse things are born consecutively, therefore different and similar things 
are perceived in different places.’.—(707) 


End of Chapter on * Action *. 


26 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Examination of ‘ Samdnya \ the ^ Universal \ 

With the following Teoct the Author begins the criticism of the Category 
of ‘ The Universal ’:— 

TEXT (708). 

‘Substance* and other Categories having been rejected, the ‘Uni- 

VBRSALS’ ALSO HAVE BECOME REJECTED; AS THEY HAVE ALL BEEN 
ASSUMED TO SUBSIST IN THE THREE CATEGORIES.— (708) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The Univeraals \ —^i.e. the Genuses. These are held to be subsistent in 
the three Categories,—Substance, Quality and Action ; and hence become dis- 
carded by the rejection of these Categories themselves; as without the Sub¬ 
stratum, the Subsistent cannot exist anywhere; for if it did, it would not be 
atibaistent at all. 

The mention of the ‘ Universal ’ is only by way of an illustration; the 
Ultimate Individiuxlit iea also are held to bo aahaiatent^ as subsisting in Ultimate 
Substances; hence these also become discarded by the rejection of their 
substratum.—(708) 

Even though the ‘ Universal ’ lias been discarded, yet the Author is 
desirous of putting forward special objections against it; and as until the 
character of the thing is known, a criticism of it is not possible, he proceeds 
to describe the character of the ‘ Universal ’ and the ‘ Particular * :— 

TEXTS (709-711). 

The ‘ Universal ’ is postulated by the other party in the following 
MANNER : “ It is of two kinds—‘ Being * is a ‘ Universal * which 
IS ‘Universal* only,—as it pervades over all things; 

‘ Substance * and the rest, while being ‘ Universals *, 

ARB ALSO SPOKEN OF AS ‘ PARTICULARS * ; BECAUSE IN 
REGARD TO THEIR OWN SUBSTRATA, THEY BECOME THE 
CAUSE OF THEIR COMPREHENSIVE NOTION, AND ALSO 
SERVE TO DIFFERENTIATE THEIR SUBSTRATA FROM ALL 
THINGS BELONGING TO OTHER ‘UnIVERSALS*; 

—AND IN THIS WAY THEY ALSO BECOME THE CAUSE 
OF THE EXCLUSIVE NOTION OF THOSE 
SUBSTRATA.**— (709-711 ) 

OOMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Universal * is of two kinds—the Higher and the Lower ; ‘ Being * is 
the highest ‘ Universal *; it is called ‘ Universal ’, ‘ common because it 
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forms the basis of only a comprehensive notion in regard to all its three sub¬ 
strata—Substance, Quality and Action; for this same reason it is not a 
‘ Particular ’ at all. 

The Lower kind of ‘ Universal * is in the form of ‘ Substance *, ‘ Action ’ 
and so forth; this kind is called ‘ Universal ’ (Genus, Glass) in so far as it 
is the basis of the comprehensive notion of its substrata, in the shape of Sub¬ 
stances, etc. ;—and though being ‘ Universal *, it is also called ‘ Particular’, 
in so far as it serves as the basis of the exclusive notion of its substratum as 
distinguished from tilings belonging to other ‘ Universals ’. For instance, 
in regard to Quality , there arise such exclusive notions as ‘ it is not-Sub¬ 
stance ‘ it has no qualities ’ and so forth; and the cause (basis) of these 
must consist in such ‘ Universals * as ‘ Substance ’ and ‘ Quality —^not in 
anything else; because there are no such things as ‘ not-Substance ’ and 
so forth. There is no incongruity in the same tiling being both ‘ universal ’ 
and ‘ particular *, when it is taken relatively to other things. This is what 
the Text means. —(709-7 11) 

The Author states the definition of ‘ Ultimate Individuality ’, as provided 
by the other party ;— 


TEXT (712). 

“ There are some * Particulars ’ which serve as the basis op 

‘ EXCLUSION ’ ONLY ; THESE HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED AS 

‘ Ultimate Individualities subsisting in 
ETERNAL SUBSTANCES — (712) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are some * Particulars ’ wliich are held to be ‘ Particulars ’ only, 
not ‘ Universals ’ ; became they serve as the basis of exclusion —^i.e. of ‘ exclu¬ 
sive notion ’—only. 

“ Wluch are these ? ” 

Answer —‘ These have been defined, etc, etc,"* ;—it luis been declared 
(in the Vaishesika-Sutra) that—“ Ultimate Individualities subsisting in 
eternal Substances are the ultimate (differontias) —‘ Subsisting in eternal 
Substances ’,—^i.e. subsisting in Atoms, Akdsha, Time, Space, Soul and Mind. 
As Atoms are the two ends —beginning and end—of the Universe,—and 
liberated Souls and liberated Minds continue to exist till the end of the 
Birth-rebirth-Cycle, and hence forming one end, —the Specific Individualities 
subsisting in them have been called ‘ ultimate ’ ; specially as it is only in 
these that the said Individualities are more clearly perceived. Their Sub¬ 
sistence too is always in the eternal Substance, like the Atom. This is the 
reason why they have boon described both as ‘ ultimate ’ and as ‘ subsisting 
in eternal Substances ’.—^These are called ‘ Vishe^a \ ‘ Specific Individualities 
because they serve as the basis of the absolute exclusion of the eternal Sub¬ 
stances from one another, and hence serve to ‘ specify ’, * distinguish ’, their 
substratum from everything else.—(712) 
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The question arising—“ How is the existence of these Specific In- 
dividualUied proved ? **—the following answer is given :— 


TEXT (713). 

Inasmuch as it is on the strength of these that Mystics have 

THE NOTIONS,—^IN CONNECTION WITH THE AtOM AND OTHER ETERNAL 

SUBSTANCES,—THAT ‘ THIS IS DIFFERENT FROM THAT —^THESE 
ARE REGARDED AS SUBSISTING IN EACH OF THESE 
SUBSTANCES. ’'— (713) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is found that people like ourselves have, in regard to the Ox,—the 
notion of the ‘ Ox ’ as distinguished from the ‘ Horse \ through the presence 
of a particular sliape, qualities, action and constituents,—these notions 
appearing in the form respectively of ‘ the Ox, wliite, fast moving, fat-humped, 
with a large bell ’;—in the same manner, in people different from us, such as 
Mystics, there appears,—^in regard to each of the eternal objects, Atoms, 
Liberated Souls and Liberated Minds,—the exclusive notion that * this is 
different from that *; and also when the same object is seen at another 
time and place, there is recognition of it as ‘ this is the same *; of such notions 
there being no other basis,—that to which they are due is held to consist in 
the ‘ ultimate Specific Individualities whose existence is inferred from the 
peculiar experience of the Mystics.—^Each of these Indi\ddualitios subsists 
in its own substratum, and their existence is proved by the direct percej)tion 
of the Mystics.—(713) 

Question —^How is the existence of ‘ Universals * (Genuses, Communities) 
proved ? 

Answer :— 

TEXT (714). 

'' Such ‘ Universai.s ’ (Communities, Genuses) as ' Being ‘ Cow ’ 

AND THE LIKE ARE VOUCHED FOR BY DIRBOT PERCEPTION ; AS 
THE NOTION OF ‘ BeING ’ AND THE REST ARE FOUND 
TO APPEAR ONLY WHEN THE SbNSB-ORGANS 
ARE FUNCTIONING.’’— (714) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is a well-established principle that when one thing follows the presence 
and absence of another thing, the former proceeds from the latter ;—in regard 
to Substance and the rest, the appearance of the notion of ‘ Being * (Existence), 
etc. follows the presence and absence of the fimctioning of the SCnse-organs ; 
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wherefore then could the said notion not be regarded as produced by the 
Sense*organs,—^just like any other Cognition through the Sense-organs ? If 
it were not so regarded, then it would lead to an absurdity.—(714) 

The following Text seeks to prove the existence of ‘ Specific Individual¬ 
ities ’ by means of Inference also :— 


TEXT (716). 

“ The existence of these is cognised by means of Inference 
ALSO: A distinctive notion must be dub to a 
DIFFERENT CAUSE.”—(715) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ A distinctive notion *—a notion of a kind different from that of things 
like Substance, etc. 

* Due to a different cause —whose birth is due to other causes. 

The inference may be thus formulated:—^When one notion is different 
in form from another, it must be due to a cause other than the latter,— 
like the notion of ‘ Colour * in regard to the Cloth, the Leather and the 
Blanket;—of this same kind is the notion of ‘ being * in regard to Substance, 
etc. ;—Whence this is a natural reason [for assuming a different cause for it, 
in the form of the ‘ Universal*].—Such is the view of the other Party (the 
Nydya- Vaishesika), — (715) 


The sense of the same argument is shown by setting forth the argiunents- 
propounded by Bhdvivikta :— 


TEXTS (716-720). 

(A) “ In regard to the Cow and the Elephant, the peculiarities 
OF Name—‘ Cow ’ and ‘ Elephant —and Ideas—must be due 
TO causes other than Convention, Shape, Body, etc.,—^because 
WHILE appertaining TO THE CoW AND THE ElBPHANT, THEY 
ARB DIFFERENT FROM THE NaMES AND IDEAS OF THESE 
LATTER ;—^JUST LIKE THE NaMBS AND IDEAS ‘ WITH CALF ’ 

AND ‘ WITH THE GOAD ’ (RESPECTIVELY) AS APPLIED TO THE 
SAME Cow AND ElEPHANT, ThE QUALIFYING CLAUSE 
HAS BEEN ADDED FOR THE PURPOSE OF EXCLUDING THE 

‘ Hare’s Horns ’ and such other non-entities. 

The Name and Idea of the other things 
ARB the Corroborative Instance 
per DISSIMILARITY. 
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(B) “ The Idea pervading over all Cows proceeds from something 

DIFFERENT FROM THE BODY OF THE CoW, —BBOATTSE IT APPEARS 
AS A DIFFERENTIATOR,—^LIKB THE IDEA OF THE 

‘ Blue * and the like. 

(C) “ The ‘ universal ’ Cow is something different from the 

‘ INDIVIDUAL * Cow ,—BECAUSE IT FORMS THE OBJECT OF A DIFFERENT 
IDEA ;— T.TKTS the IDEA OF THE COLOUR AND OTHER QUALITIES OP 

THE SAME Caw ,—ALSO BECAUSE IT (THE UNIVERSAL) IS SPOKEN OF 

AS BELONGING TO THAT (THE INDIVIDUAL),—JUST AS THE HORSE 
IS SPOKEN OP AS BELONGING TO Chaitra .^'— (716-720) 

COMMENTARY. 

Bhdvivikta has argued as follows :—“ In regard to such tilings as the 
Cow, Horse, Buffalo, Boar, Elephant, etc., the peculiarities of Name—‘ Cow 
etc.—and Idea must be due to a cause related to the form of each animal, 
but different from such causes as Convention, Shape, Body and the like ;— 
this is the Pronouncement (of the Conclusion).—[The Reason is this]— 
Because while appertaining to the Cow, etc., they are Names and Ideas 
different from the Names and Ideas of the Body, etc.;—^just like such peculiar 
Names and Ideas relating to the same animals as—‘ the Cow with the calf *, 
‘ the Bullock with the load ‘ the Boar with the dart ‘ the Elephant with 
the goad ’ and so forth.—^The Corroborative Instances per dissimilarity are 
the Names and Ideas of the forms of the Body and other things.—It follows 
from this that this ‘ other cause ’ must be the ‘ Universals ‘ Cow *, 
‘ Elephant ’ and so forth.” 

The term ‘ ahhidhdna ’ stands for Name ;—‘ prajfidna ’ for Idea, Cogni¬ 
tion ;—^the peculiarities in the shape of these two are meant by the compound 
‘ abhidhdnaprajfidnavishe^dh ’. 

‘ Samaya ’ is Convention ;—‘ Akrti '—Shape ;—‘ Piryia ’—Body ;—the 
term ‘ etc,’* includes Colour and such details. Different from these are the 
Causes related to and in keeping with the Form of each of the animals in 
regard to its Name and Idea. 

Or the compound may mean that the Causes of the names and notions 
of * Being’ and the rest are different from.Convention and the rest. The 
rest being understood as before. 

‘ Proclamation ’—Proposition, Conclusion. 

In order to avoid the ‘ fallibility ’ due to the Reason otherwise applying 
to non-entities like the Hare’s Horn (which also has a distinct Name and 
Idea relating to it),—the qualification has been added in the form ‘ while 
appertaining to ihe Cow, etc,\ 

The compound setting forth the Reason is to be expounded as—‘ Because 
they have Names and Ideas different from the Names and Ideas relating to 
the Body, etc.’. The ‘ Names and Ideeus of the Body ’ serve as the Corrobora¬ 
tive Instance per dissimilarity ; as in this instance, the present of a cause 
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Other than the Names and Ideas of the Body is absent; and hence the Reason 
adduced is also absent in them. 

Uddyotakara [under Nydyavdrtika on 2. 2. 61, page 319 et 8eq»] has stated 
the argument as follows :—“ The Idea j>ervading over all Cows proceeds from 
a Cause other than the Body, etc.,—^because it appears as a differentiator,— 
like the Idea of the Bins, etc.—Or again, the ‘ Universal * Cow is something 
different from the individual Cow,—^because it is the object of a different 
Idea,—like Colour and Touch, etc.,—^also because it is spoken of as belonging 
to this latter,—just as the Horse is spoken of as belonging to Chaitra, and as 
something different from Chaitra,** 

All these arguments have been set forth in these Texts. They are easily 
inteUigible.—(716-720) 


The Author answers all these arguments in the following— 


TEXTS (721-722). 

All this has no essence in it ; it is an elaboration op a mere 

THEORY ; THERE IS NO EVIDENCE AT ALL IN SUPPORT OP IT. As A 
MATTER OP FACT, THE NOTIONS OP ‘ BeING ETC. ARE NOT 
POUND TO PROCEED PROM THE FUNCTIONING OP THE 

Sense-organs ; they arise prom a body op 
Conventions.— (721-722) 

COMMENTARY. 


It has been argued (under Text 714, above) that the fact of the notions 
of ‘ Being *, etc. being of the nature of Sense-perception is deduced from the 
presence of the operation of Sense-organs.—^If, by the Reason here adduced, 
it is meant that the said notions follow immediately after the operation of 
the Senses,—then it cannot be ‘ admitted ’ ; becaiise as they are of the nature 
of ‘ determinate Cognitions ’, the body of Conventions (bearing upon the 
verbal expression) must interpose (between the Sense-operation and the 
resultant Determinate Cognition).—(721-722) 

It might be urged—“ without a comprehensive something y how can 
mutually distinct entities become the basis, directly or indirectly, of the 
notion of identity or vuiity ? ” 

In anticipation of this question, the Author supplies the following 
explanation:— 
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TEXTS (723-726). 

In the case of the DMiriy Hantakl, etc., it is found that thebe is 
PBBSENT in them, BITHEB SINGLY OB OOLLBOTIVBLY, THE POTENCY 
TO REMOVE VARIOUS DISEASES ; AND YET THERE IS NO ‘ UNIVERSAL ' 

(Community) in them which has that potency ; because the 

CURB OF THE DISEASES IS FOUND TO BE QUICK AND DELAYED.— 

Nor can any diverse peculiar properties be produced in the 

‘ UNIVERSAL *, THROUGH THE DIVERSITIES OF THE SOIL, BTC. 
BECAUSE IT REMAINS ALWAYS IN ONE AND THE SAME FORM ; THE 
SAID DIVERSE PROPERTIES, HOWEVER, ARE PRESENT IN THE DMirly 

BTC.— Thus though, as a rule, things are entirely differ¬ 
ent, YET SOME OF THEM HAVING WELL-DEFINED POTENCIES ARB 
CONCEIVED OF AS simHaTy AND HENCE THESE THINGS BECOME 
THE BASIS OF THE CONCEPTION OF similarityy BTC.,—^NOT OTHER 
THINGS.— (723-726) 

COMMENTARY. 

Dhdtn and some other fruits, though of entirely different forms, are 
yet, severally or jointly, endowed with the capacity to remove various 
diseases,—even without any comprehensive entity embracing them all.— 
Tt cannot be right to urge that—“ even in this case it is only a comprehensive 
‘ Universal * that does the effective act **; for the simple reason that there 
is no such common ‘ Universal * over them capable of performing the various 
fruitful acts. If there were such a common * Universal ’, there could be 
no possibility of the notion that people have, of the capacity of removing 
diseases quickly or slowly that is found in only some Dhdtrl, etc. and that 
at only certain times; as the * Universal ’ would be of only one uniform 
character.—^Nor can it be right to assert that— “ the said Universal itself 
performs the diverse fruitful acts, when it acquires certain peculiar properties 
due to the soil as watered by milk and such things —^because the ‘ Universal ’ 
is, ex hypothesiy eternal, and hence incapable of having any peculiar properties 
produced by anything else ; and hence no such properties could be produced 
in it by the diversities of Soil and such things; because the ‘ Universal * is 
always of one and the same form. As for the Dhdtrl, etc. ; on the other 
hand, they are evanescent things and hence diverse properties are produced 
in them by the diversities of Soil, etc.; and hence they become endowed with 
the diverse potencies of curing diseases.—^In the same manner, other things 
also, like the Jar, are produced out of their Causal Ideas in such forms 
that by their very nature they come to be conceived of as of one and the 
same form. Hence there is no difficulty in this case. 

The term * etc.* in the expression ‘ the basis of the conception of similarityy 
etc*y is meant to include the capacity to perform such fruitful acts as the 
holding of water and the like.—(723-726) 

The question being—“ How is it proved that ‘ the Body of Conventions * 
comes between (the fimctipning of the Senses and the appearance of the 
notions of Names, etc.) ? —^the Answer is provided in the following— 
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TEXTS (727-729). 

All that the expression ‘ Being ’ (Existence) is meant to convey 
IS ONLY THE IDEA OF ca'pocity fov oction ; it is in this sense that 
the Convention is established, in regard to the things in 

QUESTION, or to ANY OTHER THING, ACCORDING TO THE WHIM (OF 

people).—Persons using the term * go ’ (* Ox * or ‘ Cow ’) 

ESTABLISH THE CONVENTION IN REGARD TO THE TERM AS 
APPLICABLE TO THINGS SERVING SUCH DIVERSE PURPOSES AS 

carryingy yielding milk and so forth.—^Thus it is that 
ALL these NOTIONS OF ‘ BeING ’ AND THE REST ARE 
FOUND TO PROCEED PROM THE CONCEPTION OP 
THESE Conventions, and not immediately 
AFTER THE FUNCTIONING OP THE SeNSE- 

ORGANS.— (727-729) 


COMMENTARY. 

The notions of ‘ Being ’ and the rest can never appear in persons who are 
not cognisant of the Conventions bearing upon those terms ; if they did, then 
there would be no use in establishing the Conventions at all. Thus it is 
that the makers of Convention apply the term ‘ existent * (Being), on noticing 
a certain identity (among things) indicated by the fact of their performing 
similar functions ; and it is in regard to such things that the notion of ‘ Being ’ 
appears. 

• Or to any oilier thing ’ ;— Le. of the expression ‘ Entity *. 

Similarly in the case of the terms ‘ go ’ (‘ Ox ’ or ‘ Cow *) and the rest^ 
the Convention bearing upon them is made upon their capacity for such 
actions as carrying and the like. Hence, after the Convention has been 
made, when people come to use the term,—even when the Ox is seen, the 
previous Convention steps in and the name ‘ Ox ’ comes to the mind; and 
the idea that it ‘ exists ’ comes only later in a clear form. In some ca.sos, 
through repeated use, the whole process passes through the mind so quickly 
that every step in it is not fully realised ; but it is quite clearly distinguished 
by persons who have used the term for only a short time. 

The whole matter is thus summed up;—^From all this, it follows that on 
account of the intervention of the body of Conventions, the notions in 
question cannot be said to be directly perceptible ; because it is not reasonable 
to regard as * perceived ’ things that are cognised only indirectly; as such 
a process would lead to absurdities.—(727-729) 

The following Text proceeds to show that for the following reason 
also, the notions of ‘ Being \ etc. are !eflects of memory, and liave to be 
treated as so many Remembranced, and cannot be regarded as ‘ Perception ’:— 
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TEXT (730). 

At first, every Cognition appears in a form free from verbal 

EXPRESSION ; THEN COMBS IN THE BODY OF CONVENTIONS *, 
HENCE THE NOTIONS IN QUESTION PARTAKE OF THE 
NATURE OF l?cmem6mwce,— for that reason 
ALSO.— (730) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, there is no Convention bearing upon the * Specific 
Peculiarity * (of Things); and it is onlj’^ after one has seen the entity, 
jM*ior to its determination, only as a point of ‘ Specific Peculiarity ’, free 
from all contact with verbal expression,—that there follows its Cognition 
based upon the functioning of the Sense-organ;—^then there comes to the 
mind, the body of Conventions bearing upon that same entity;—^then there 
appear the notions of ‘ Being ’ and the rest,—^in accordance with the said 
Conventions,—in regard to the thing that has been seen ; and these notions 
embody all the ‘ determination ’ with reference to the tiling, and give verbal 
expression to them. How can these notions escape from being regarded 
as * Remembrance ’ ? 

‘ For that reason also ’,—i.e. because they are ‘ determined ’ as seen. 

‘ The ‘notions in question —i.e. those of ‘ Being ’ and the rest.—(730) 

Question —“ Whence has this sequence in the appearance of Cognitions 
been deduced ? ” 

Anstoer ;— 

TEXT (731). 

It is because the process is as described that when A MAN HAS 

HIS MIND TURNED SOMEWHERE ELSE, THERE APPEARS ONLY THE 
VAGUE APPREHENSION OF THE MERE thing APART PROM 
ALL SPECIFIC PECULIARITIES.— (731) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is because the notions of ‘ Being ’, etc. appear in the above-mentioned 
sequence, that when a man has his mind fixed elsewhere,—^i.e. he is absent- 
minded,—if he sees a thing lying before himself,—^until there come to his 
mind the conventions and conceptions bearing upon that thing, the first 
perception that appeaxs is that of the mere thing, entirely devoid- of all specific 
pectdiarities. If it were not so,—^if this first Cognition were in the full-fledged 
form equipped with the verbal expression and all the rest of it,—then, why 
should the absent-minded man apprehend the mere thing devoid of all quali¬ 
fications ? It is not possible for two determinate Cognitions with verbal 
expressions to appear at the same time. 

Thus it is proved that the assertion that “ the notions of ‘ Being *, etc. 
are positively and negatively concomitant with direct Sense-functioning ** 
is not true.—(731) 
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It has been argued above (under Text 716) that—“ In regard to the Cow 
and the Elephant, the peculiarities of Name and Idea must be due to causes 
other than Convention, etc. etc.’*.—^This is answered in the following— 

TEXT (732). 

As REGARDS THE FIRST REASON ADDUCED,—^IT IS SUPERFLUOUS ; AS THE 
FACT OF THE NOTIONS BEING BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE BODY OF 

Conventions is already admitted (by us) ; and that 
SAME Relative (Body of Conventions) is what 
IS positively and negatively concomitant.— 

(732) 

COMMENTARY. 

If all that is sought to be proved is the general fact that the notions in 
question are due to other causes related to the cliaracter of the things con¬ 
cerned,—then it is superfluous—proving what is already admitted. Because 
the Body of Conventions bearing upon the Cow^ etc. is that other cause 
related to and in keeping with the cliaracter of the things ; as the said notions 
appear only when this Body of Conventions is there, and they do not appear 
when what is there is some heterogeneous Body of Conventions ; which 
shows that it is this Body of Conventions, which is positively and negatively 
concomitant with them, tliat is the Cause of the notions in question ; as 
these are found to follow on the wake of the positive and negative concomi¬ 
tance of these Conventions. Thus the attempt to adduce Reasons for this is 
entirely futile.—(732) 

TEXTS (733-734). 

If the said ‘ Body of Convention ’ is included in the ‘ Subject ’ (of 
THE Inference propounded by the Opponent), then the Corro¬ 
borative Instance cited becomes ‘ devoid of the Pro- 

BANDUM ’ ; AS THE EXTERNAL THINGS MENTIONED,—THE 
Calf AND THE Ooady BTC.—ARB NOT THE DIRECT 
CAUSES OF THE NOTIONS ; BECAUSE THE NaME 
AND SUCH OTHER QUALIFICATIONS HAVE NO 
BEARING UPON THE ‘ SPECIFIC PECULIAR¬ 
ITY ’ OF THINGS ; AS THE ‘ SPECI¬ 
FIC Peculiarity ’ of things 

IS SOMETHING BEYOND THE 

REACH OF Verbal Ex¬ 
pression.—(733-734) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ Conventional Conception * is included in the ‘ Subject ’ (of the 
Opponent’s Reasoning), and then it is sought to be proved that all these 
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notions are due to their connection with an eternal and all-embracing Entity 
neimed * Universal *, which is apart from all those,—^then what has been 
cited as the Corroborative Instance would be * devoid of the Frobandum ’; 
because the concomitance of the things with such a Probandum has nowhere 
been perceived. As a matter of fact, the Calf, the Qoad oxid such things 
that have been cited as the cause (basis) of the notion of the Cow being ‘ with 
Calf or the Elephant being ‘ with the Goad *, have not been proved to be so. 
Specially because when these things—^the Calf and the Gk>ad,—^revert to 
the position of their ‘ Specific Peculiarity *, they are not fo\md to be the 
direct cause of any Names and Ideas, —^for the simple reason that all ‘ Specific 
Peculiarity * is, by its very nature, beyond the reach of verbal expression. 
Thus the Corroborative Instance cited is ‘ devoid of the Probandum ’. 
—^If they be regarded as the indirect cause of the notions, then that would 
lead to an absurdity, because indirectly, everything is of use in the producing 
of everything.—(733-734) 

Question —“ How is it then that people regard such external things 
(as the Calf and the Goad) as the cause of the notions (of the Cow being 
with the Calf, and the Elephant being with the Good) ? ’* 

TEXT (735). 

In faot, all these notions proceed on the basis of things like 

THE Good , WHICH CONSIST IN MERE ‘ IdBA ' AND ARB ILLUSORY, 

ON WHICH ‘ EXTERNALITY ’ IS IMPOSED.— (736) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been already pointed out that the ‘ Specific Peculiarity * of Things 
which forms the root-cause of the Idea of the ‘ Goad ’ and such things, is 
not touched by an * imposition ’ (or qualification). As regards the 
‘ Illusory ’ form of things, it is a mere product of the art of Imagination ; 
it consists in mere ‘ Idea and is not an external object. People regard it 
as an * external thing *, because they are unable to distinguish between what 
they see and what they imagine, and hence they regard the form cognised 
as ‘ external *; so that the external existence of the Goad and such things 
cannot be admitted. 

‘ Avalambya ’ is to be construed with ‘ ahkushadikam \ 

What is meant is that the notions proceed to apply to the Goad, etc. 
which are purely illusory, which consist in mere ‘ Idea ’ and on which the 
external character is superimposed. 

‘ Antarmdtrd ’ is Bvddhi, Idea, Cognition, —(736) 

In the same argument (imder 716), the Opponent has introduced the 
qualification “ while pertaining to the Cow **. This again is not right; 
as it cannot exclude anything (and hence is useless as a qualification).—^This 
is what is shown in the following— , 
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TEXTS (736-737). 

* The negation op action, quality and name ’ is also described 

(by you) as the cause op the notion op ‘ Non-existence *; 

HENCE THE QUALIFICATION SERVES NO USEFUL PURPOSE.— 

The said description (op the Cause op the notion 
OP Non-existence) also is not right ; because 
IF IT IS a Cause, then it must be a Positive 
Entity, as possessing a definite po¬ 
tency. Lastly, the notion op 
‘ Non-existence ’ would be ap¬ 
plicable to ‘ Being ’ and 

SUCH ‘ UnIVERSALS ’ ALSO. 

-(736-737) 

COMMENTARY. 

Of the notion of ‘ non-oxistenco ’ also, tho ‘ Negation of action, quality 
and name ’ has been described as the Cause.—^This cannot be right; because 
what has been said to constitute the character of the ‘ Cause ’ is the potency to 
produce the effect ;—^this Potency can reside only in a Positive Entity ; as the 
Positive Entity alone is characterised by the said Potency. If then, Negation 
also had the said Potency imposed upon it, how could it not attain the 
character of the Positive Entity ? As the presence of that Potency alone 
constitutes the nature of the Positive Entity. In this way the Negation 
would lose its negative character itself. As ‘ negation * consists only in the 
cessation of the character of the ‘ Positive Entity \ 

Then again, if ‘ the negation of Action, Quality and Name * were the 
Cause of the notion of Non-cxiMence, then the notion of being ‘ non-existent ’ 
would apply to ‘ Being ’ and other XJniversals also ; as therein also is present 
‘ the negation of Action, Quality and Name ’—^just a.s much as in such non¬ 
entities as the ‘ Hare’s Horns —(736-737) 

Tho following Text shows that the Reason cited (by the Opponent under 
Text 716) is ‘ unproven * (not admitted);— 

TEXT (738). 

The pact op the notions in question being dipperbnt prom the 

•NOTIONS OP THE BODY, SHAPE, ETC. IS NOT ADMITTED (OR 
proved) ; HENOE THE REASON PUT FORWARD IS 
ALSO OPEN TO THE CHARGE OP BEING ‘ UN¬ 
PROVEN *.—(738) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the notions of the Cow and such things do not 
have for their objective anything other than the Body, etc. (of the 
animals); by virtue of which they could be held to be distinct from these 
latter.—(738) 
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The Conclusion also (of the Opponent’s Argument) is annulled by 
Inference:— 


TEXT (739). 

The comprehensive notion (of all Cows, for instance) manifests 
WITHIN ITSELF THE verbal eocpreasion and the constituent in¬ 
dividuals ; WHILE THE ‘ Universal * is described as 
DEVOID OF all TINGE OF colour, shape AND verbal 
expression. — (739) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is as follows :—^What is meant by you to be proved is 
the fact that the basis of comprehensive notions consists of something different 
from the Body, etc. ;—this however is not right; as no such thing enters 
into the notions at all ; and also because what does appear in these notions * 
is something quite different, in the shape of Colour, Shape, etc. That is 
to say, you describe the * Universal ’ Cow to bo devoid of all tinge of Colour, 
Shape and Verbal Expression*, and yet the actual Cognition that appears 
is always apprehended as accompanied by the manifestation of Colour, etc, ; 
how then could the basis of such Cognition consist of wliat is devoid of Colour, 
etc.? Certainly a Cognition of. one form cannot have its basis in something 
of an entirely different form ; if it did, it would lead to absurdities. 

The argument may be formulated as follows :—^Whon a Cognition 
manifests an object distinct from some other object, it cannot be regarded 
as apprehending tliis latter object;—e.g. the Cognition of Sound cannot bo 
regarded as apprehending Colour ;—and as a matter of fact, the compre¬ 
hensive notion manifests within itself Colour and the rest which are something 
different from the pure ‘ Universal ’ ;—^so that what is actually perceived 
is contrary to the premiss (cited by the Opponent). 

‘ Manifests within itself the Verbal Expression, etc. etcJ *;—‘ verbal expres¬ 
sion i.e. the name ‘ Cow ’ ;—‘ constituent individuals \ in the form of colour, 
shape and the rest; ‘ avahhasavdn \ containing the manifestation of those. 

‘ Ak§ara ’, ‘ Letters ’, stands for the verbal expression ‘ gauh ’, wliich 
is made up of the letters ' ga \ ‘ aw ’ and the Visarga. —(739) 


Shankarasvdmin has argued as follows :—“ The ‘ Universal ’ Blue 
also is of the form of Blue; if it were not so, then there would be no such 
comprehensive idea as ‘ Blue ’ ; thus the Reason adduced by the Buddhist 
being not admitted, there is no annulment of the NaiySyika’s Conclusion by 
Inference (as urged in the preceding Text, by the Author).” 

This is answered in the following— 
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TEXTS (740-742). 

If the ‘ Universal * also were in the form of * Blue \ then, what 

WOULD BE ITS DIFFERENCE FROM ‘ QUALITY * ?— As A MATTER OF FACT, 
HOWEVER, NO ALL-COMPREHENSIVE ‘ BlUE * IS EVER PERCEIVED. 

Even though it may be manifesting itself, it is never per- 

CEIVED IN A DIFFERENTIATED FORM. UnDER THE CIRCUM¬ 
STANCES, HOW COULD THE Idea AND Name apply to the 
Individual, on the basis of the said comprehensive 
NOTION ?—^Further, the other party holds the 
NOTION OF the ‘ UNIVERSAL ^ TO BE DEFINITE AND 
CERTAIN ; CONSEQUENTLY, ITS NON-PERCEPTION 
CANNOT BE RIGHT, AS THAT WOULD IMPLY THAT 
IT IS INCOGNISABLB.— (740-742) 


COMMENTARY. 

Such being the case, there can be no difference between the Quality 
‘ Blue ’ and the ‘ Universal ’ Blue ; as, ex hypothesis both have the same form. 

It might be urged that—“ the Quality ‘ Blue * is not something com- 
prehensivey while the ‘ Universal ’ Blue embraces all that is blue at all times 
and at all places; and in this sense there is a difference between the forms 
of the two 

The answer to tliis is tliat ‘ no all-comprehensive Blue is ever perceived \ 
That is, as a matter of fact, any such comprehensive ‘ Blue ’ as distinct 
from the Quality Blue,—embracing all that is of the form of BluCy —is never 
perceived to manifest itself; as all that appears in Perception is a specific 
‘ Blue ’ alono by itself. Even in the ‘ determinate ’ Cognition, there does 
not appear any second Blue; as that Cognition only ‘ determines ’ wliat has 
been perceived (by the previous indetertninate Perception), 

It might be argued that—“ Just as for tho Bauddha, the Momentary 
Character of Things, though apparent, is not actually apprehended in its 
differentiated form by people with dull intelligence,—^so tho ‘ Universal * 
also 

This cannot be right; as even so, the theory propounded by you— 
that “ on the strength of the perception of the Universal there appear tho 
single identical Name and Idea in regard to Individuals that are diverse — 
would become untenable; because if the qualifying factor is unperceived, 
there can be no perception of the qualified thing ; e.g. until the Stick is 
seen, there can be no such notion as ‘ the man with the stick \ Similarly 
in the case in question. Because the idea put forward by you is 
that Diversities (Individuals) by themselves are beyond tho reach of Verbal 
Expression and Cognition ;—^and these diversities, which are by themselves 
beyond the reach of Cognition and Verbal Expression, would (under your 
theory) bo cognised only on the strength of the perception of the ‘ Univer¬ 
sal ’;—^how, then, can the Cogniaer not ‘ perceive * the Universal itself ? 
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Further, for the man for whom Perception is always ‘ indeterminate *, it 
may be right to say that ‘ even though apparent, it is not apprehended * ; 
as * Apprehension * involves the fimctioning of the idea of Certitude ; but 
for you, who hold all Perception to be determinate, it is not right that there 
should be no apprehension ; as that would mean that there is no Cognition of 
it at all. In fact, the apprehension of objects by all certain Cognitions consists 
in their bringing about certitude; if then, they do not bring about this certitude, 
it comes to this that they do not cognise or apprehend the object at 
all.—(740-742) 

Even granting that the existence of something other than the ‘ Blue ’ 
is proved, there can be no proof for what you desire to prove ; as your Con¬ 
clusion itself is barred by Inference, and to that extent, the Premiss also 
cannot be admitted.—Tliis is what is shown in the following— 

TEXT (743). 

Even though it may be taken as established that the notions in 

QUESTION HAVE A DIFFERENT CAUSE, THE EXISTENCE OF THE 

* Universal * as comprehensive, and free from 

IMPERMANENCE, DOES NOT BECOME ESTABLISHED ; 

BECAUSE THE NOTIONS IN QUESTION APPEAR 
IN SUCCESSION.— (743) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Free from impenna'nence —^i.e. free from non-eternality,—eternal. 

“ Wliy is it not established ? ” 

‘ Because the notions in question appear in succession ’ ; i.e. the notions 
of the ‘ Cow * and the rest. If these were due to any such commonality 
as the ‘ Universal then they would not appear in succession,—as their 
cause being always present in its perfect form, they should all appear simul¬ 
taneously ; just like several tilings produced simultaneously. Specially 
because a cause that cannot be helped does not need anything else.—(743) 

Now, even admitting the Reason, the Author shows that it is ‘ fallible ’ 
(‘ not true ’, ‘ Inconclusive ’):— 

TEXT (744). 

On what basis dobs the term * Category ’ (‘ Paddrtha *) rest 

WHEN APPLIED TO THE SIX (Vaishe^ilca Categories) ? As 
ALSO THE NOTION ‘ IT EXISTS ’ WHICH IS FOUND TO 
BE PRESENT IN ‘ BEING \ ETC. ?— (744) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is not (even for the VaishS^ika) any such ‘ Universal ’ as ‘ Paddr* 
thatva ’ (the genus ‘ Category ’) subsisting in all the six Categories,—on the 
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basis of which there should be such a comprehensive notion as ‘ this is a 
Category —^this is a Category and so forth ’;—similarly in the ‘ Universal 
the ‘ Specific Individuality * and ‘ Inherence the ‘ Universal * Being does 
not subsist; by virtue of which each of these could be conceived of as 
‘ existing ’; because (according to the VaiaM^ika) ‘ Being ’ subsists only in 
the three Categories of ‘ Substance *, ‘ Quality ’ and ‘ Action —^As regards 
the three Categories of Substance and the rest, the Opponents hold the name 
to be based upon the presence of the ‘ Universal ’ ; hence the fallibility of 
the Reason hs/S not been urged in regard to these.—(744) 


The following argument may be put forward :—“ Even in the Categories 
named, the property of ‘ existence ’ is present in the form of being the object 
of the right Cognition that ‘ it exists * ; so that here also the name is due to 
something other than the object itself ; and hence the Reason is not untrue 
The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXTS (745-746). 

If in regard to the Categories mentioned, the notion that ‘ it 
EXISTS ’ IS due to something ELSE,—THEN, IN REGARD TO THIS 
* SOMETHING ’ ALSO THE NOTION THAT ‘ IT EXISTS ' IS PRESENT ; 

AND SO ON AND ON, THERE WOULD BE AN INFINITE REGRESS,— 

AND THE CHARACTER OF ‘ HAVING THE PROPERTY ’ 

WOULD CEASE. In VIEW OF THESE, THE JIeaSON 
WOULD BECOME ‘ FALLIBLE ’ (UNTRUE).— 

Then again the all-embracing con- 
comitance of the Reason has 

NOT YET BEEN ESTABLISHED.— 

(745-746) 

COMM PINTARY. 

Even if it be admitted that the notions in question are due to something 
else, the defect of ‘ Fallibility ’ remains ; because even in regard to the 
property mentioned by the Opponent, there is the notion that ‘ it exists ’, 
which is expressed by the words ‘ this property of existence is there ’ ;—so 
this notion of ia-ness will have to be attributed to something other than 
‘ Existence ’ (or Being) ; and so on and on, there would be an infinite regress ; 
as also the anomaly that other things also would be receptacles of the Property, 
and hence ‘ things possessing that property *; and the result thus would be 
that there would be no such restriction of number as that ‘ there are only six 
Categories’ which can have properties.—If, in order to avoid the Infinite 
27 
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Regress, a further property (of is-neea) is not postulated, then, in view of 
these notions,—as appearing in connection with the Categories, or with the 
property of Exiateme ^—^the Reason would have to be regarded as ‘ fallible ’ 
(untrue). 

It may bo that the ‘ inconclusivenesa ’ of the Reason is not due to its 
being Too Wide ; even so, how could the defect of its negation being open to 
‘ doubt ’ be avoided ?—-This is what is pointed out in the words—‘ Then 
againt etc, etc, * ;—^what is meant by ‘ all-embracing concomitance ’ is the 
cognition of the fact of the Reason being invariably concomitant with the 
whole of the thing in which the Probandum is sought to be proved. 

The following argument might be urged “ The required concomitance 
is there all right; because, if there were no other Cause, how could the 
notion in question (of the Universal ‘Cow’, etc.) be different from the 
notion of the thing itself ? There can be no difference among notions of 
the same object, even when they are many. If there were such difference, 
then, there could be no diversity even among the notions of different things, 
like Colour, Taste and so forth; because diversity among things is always 
due to the diversity among Cognitiona,'* 

This is not right; as a matter of fact, there can be no idea of ‘ Universal * 
in regard to the ‘ Specific Peculiarity ’ of things. Because the ‘ Specific 
Peculiarity ’ never forms the object of any notion associated with verbal 
expression.—But,—even in the absence of any ‘ Universal —if the view 
be held that each thing by itself is one only and is excluded, from other 
things, on some basis,—^and it is through this basis that there come about 
various assumptions and verbal expressions of an all-embracing character, 
in accordance with conventions and the experience of people ;—if such were 
the view, then there would be no opposition to it. This is the reason why 
the Text speaks of the ‘ absence of concomitance —(745-746) 

It has been argued (above, under Text 719) that—“ The comprehensive 
idea that appears in regard to the Cow and other things, etc. etc.”.—^I’his 
is answered in the following— 


TEXT (747). 

The argument in proof of the ‘ Universal ’ that has been urged 

AFTER THE ONE JUST DISPOSED OF, ALSO BECOMES REJECTED 
BY THIS ; BECAUSE THE FALLACY OF ‘ FUTILITY ’ AND 
THE REST ARE EQUALLY APPLICABLE TO THAT 
ALSO.— (747) 

COMMENTARY. 

* By this ’,—^i.e. by the refutation just explained.—As the same objections 
are equally applicable to that also; for instance, the defect of being ‘ futile 
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‘ auperfluotis ’ (proving what is already admitted) and the rest are applicable 
to this argument also. 

The phrase ‘ and the rest ’ includes the fallacies of the Corroborative 
Instance ‘ being devoid of the Probandum the Reason being ‘ improven \ 
and ‘ fallible ’ (Inconclusive) and so forth.—(747) 

The following Text points out the ‘ Fallibility ’ of the Opponent’s Reason 
in another manner :— 


TEXTS (748-749). 

Without any all-embracing basis, there is— (a) a particular 
Cognition in regard to the ‘ Cook '; (6) similarly there 

IS THE NOTION OF ‘ NEGATION ’ IN REGARD TO NEGATION 
ITSELF ; AS ALSO (c) IN REGARD TO PERSONS AND 
THINGS CREATED BY IMAGINATION, AND (d) IN 
REGARD TO DEAD AND UNBORN PERSONS.—In 
VIEW OF ALL THESE COGNITIONS, THE 

Reason becomes open to the 

FALLACY OF ‘ FALLIBILITY — 

(748-749) 

COMMENTARY. 


In the case of the notion of the ‘ Cook the ‘ Teacher * and the like, thtire 
are no such all-embracing bases as the character of being Cook, the character 
of being the Teacher and so forth, on which comprehensive notions of the 
‘ Cook ’ and the ‘ Teacher ’ could be based. Similarly in regard to the four 
kinds of Negation,—Prior Negation and the like,—how could there be any such 
comprehensive notion as ‘ Negation ’ ? Certainly there could be no ‘ Universal * 
in this case,—as this must rest in positive entities, —Similarly in regard to 
persons and things created by imagination,—such as the poetical character 
of Chandrdpida (in Kddambari) and White Palaces in the sky and so forth,— 
and also in regard to persons dead and unborn—such as Mahdsammata, 
Shankha and the rest,—how could there be any notion without there being 
any comprehensive character ? Surely there is no * Universal ’ in these 
cases ; which are all based upon indtvwfwate.-—(748-749) 


The following Texts explain the notions of the ‘ Cook etc. ;— 
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TEXTS (750-754) 

In pact, thebe is no single basis for the notions of ‘ Cook ’ and the 
BEST.—Ip it be said that “ THE ACT (OP COOKING) IS THE BASIS — 
THEN, THE ANSWER IS THAT THE ACT VARIES WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL 
PERSON ; AND YOU HAVE POSTULATED THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ AS EM¬ 
BRACING ALL Individuals only, on the ground that unless there 

IS AN ALL-EMBRACING ENTITY, THEBE CAN BE NO COMPREHENSIVE 
NOTION OF THINGS WHICH ARE DIFFERENT.—If, EVEN WITHOUT SUCH 
ALL-EMBRACING CHARACTER. THE ACT BE REGARDED AS THE BASIS (OF 
THE COMPREHENSIVE NOTION) THEN WHY SHOULD NOT THE INDIVI¬ 
DUALS THEMSELVES BE REGARDED AS CAUSES OF IT ?—FURTHER (iF 

THE Act were the basis, then) the notion of ‘ Cook ’ could not 

APPEAR IN REGARD TO THE MAN AFTER HE HAS DESISTED FROM THE 

ACT {of cooking) ; surely even the other party do not regard 
THE Act AS present THERE AT ALL TIMES,—^LIKE THE ‘ UNIVERSAL 
—If it be held that “ the Notion and Name of the Cook, etc. is 

BASED ON past AND FUTURE ACTION ”,—THEN SUCH AN ACT CANNOT 
BE THE CAUSE AT ALL, FOR THE SIMPLE REASON THAT IT IS NOT 
PRESENT AT THE TIME.— (750-754) 


COMMENTARY. 

It cannot be right to say that the notion in regard to the Cook is duo to 
the act of cooking ; because this Action also is held to be different with each 
person,—just like the individuality. 

You postulate the ‘ Universal ’ as embracing all individuals, on the 
ground that, in regard to diverse things, there could not appear any com¬ 
prehensive notion, in the absence of an all-embracing entity. Under the 
circumstances, if even withovit this all-embracing character, the Action were 
the basis of regarding diverse things as one,—then why should there be 
an aversion to the individuals, whereby ignoring these, the ‘ Universal ’ 
has been postulated as the basis of that notion ? 

Then again, if the notion in regard to the Cook were due to the Action, 
then after the man has desisted from the Action, and is not doing any cooking, 
the notion of Cook could not appear in regard to him. You do not regard 
the Action to be ever present, like the ‘ Universal ’, by virtue of which the 
notion could appear even when the Action had ceased. When one thing is 
due to another, it cannot appear in the absence of this latter. 

Nor can past and future Action be rightly regarded as the basis of the 
said notion ; because what is past or yet to come cannot be there, and what 
is not there cannot serve as the cause of anything.—(750-764) 

Shankara-avdmin argues as follows ;—“ The comprehensive idea of 
the Cook is based upon the presence of that particular Action which is related 
to the ‘ Universal * (or Genus) ‘ Action *; hence, even after the actual act of 
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cooking has ceased, the permanent basis of it (in the shape of the Universal) 
is always there, and from that there arises the idea of the Cook —^This 
view is anticipated in the following— 


TEXT (755). 

If the IDEA BE SAID TO BE DUE TO THE PRESENCE OF THE ACT RELATED 
TO THE ‘ Universal ’ Acticmy —^and this permanent basis is 

ALWAYS INDICATED BY IT EVEN WHEN THE PARTICULAR 
ACT HAS CEASED,—[then, the answer is as 
given in the following Text], —(755) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ By U \ —^i.e. by the action. 

* Permanent basis ’,—^in the shape of the ‘ Universal * Action, —(755) 

The answer to this is given in the following— 


TEXT (756). 

When the particular Act has ceased, the permanent ‘ Universal 
EVEN though indicated, CANNOT REALLY EXIST ; FOR THE 
SIMPLE REASON THAT ITS RECEPTACLE HAS CEASED TO 
EXIST.— (756) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Its receptacle ’,—^i.e. the receptacle of the Universal; i.e. the particular 

act. 

As a matter of fact, the ‘ Universal ’ cannot bo perceived,—or even 
exist,—^by itself, apart from its receptacle; otherwise it would have to be 
regarded as baseless, —(756) 

The following argument might be urged :—“ When once the Universal 
has been indicated and perceived,—even if its receptacle, in the shape of the 
particular act, ceases, the Idea based upon it still continues 
The answer to this argument is as follows ;— 
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TEXTS (767-760). 

In the case op such ‘ Universals ’ as the ‘ Stick the ‘ Amdet * 

AND THE LIKE,—EVEN THOUGH THEY HAVE BEEN INDICATED AND PER- 
CEIVED ONCE (iN ONE PERSON),—THE IDEA OF THE ‘MAN WITH THE 

Stick ’ (or ‘ the man with the Armlet *) does not continue on 
THE REMOVAL OF THE StICK OR ArMLET.—If THE ‘UNIVERSAL* 
Cook WERE SOMETHING ENTtRELY DIFFERENT (FROM THE INDIVIDUAL 

persons), then (as a permanent entity) it should be present in 

THE NEW-BORN CHILD ALSO, WHO ALSO COULD BE CONCEIVED OP 

AS A ‘ Cook *.— If it be held that, like the idea op ‘ Being * 
(Existence), it does not subsist in a certain substratum (the 

CHILD JUST born F.I.),—THEN, LATER ON, ALSO IT COULD NOT SUBSIST 
IN it; as the CONDITIONS WOULD BE THE SAME.—It MAY BE THAT 
AT THE INITIAL STAGE (WHEN THE CHILD IS JUST BORN) THERE IS NO 

Inherence between the two (the Universal and the Parti¬ 
cular) BECAUSE OF THE DEFECTIVE CHARACTER OF THEIR RELATION¬ 
SHIP. But if so, then, how could there be that Inherence, 

EVEN AFTERWARDS, WHEN THE DEFECT WOULD STILL BE THERE ?— 

(767-760) 

COMMENTARY. 

There woiild be many absurdities. For instance, such ‘ Universals * as 

* Stick * and the like having been perceived once,—^when Divadatta had given 
up the Stick, the idea of his being ‘ with Stick or ‘ with the Ear-ring *, would 
be there. 

Nor is it right to say tliat even in the man who has given up cookinq, 
the ‘ Universal ’ Cook is present; because, the ' Universal ’ being eternal, it 
would be present in the new-born child also. 

The Opponent might argue thus :—“ The idea of ‘ being existent ’, 
though due to the ‘Universal Being’ (Existence), does not come about 
always; in the same way, the ‘ Universal ’ Cook also, being inherent in a. 
certain particular substratum, would not appear at all times ; so that it would 
not inhere in the new-born child.—‘ Inhering ’ is mentioned only by way of 
illustration ; the ‘ Universal ’ would not be manifested ;—this also has to be 
understood 

But in that way, it comes to this that it may not inhere in it at all. 
Because the non-inherence of the ‘ Universal ’ in the new-born child, at 
the earlier stage, could be due only to some defect in the character of the 
relation between the ‘ Universal ’ and the Particular Object; and this defect 
would be present there at the later stages also;—how then could the 

* Universal ’ inhere in it at all ? According to your view, the Object is not 
momentary,—by which at the subsequent stages the Object (Child) would 
be a different entity. 

‘ That ’—i.e. inherence. 
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‘ Their relatiomhip ’ —i.e. the relation between the ‘ Universal ’ and the 
Particular Object. 

‘ Tdddtmyl —i.e. the previotis defective form not having been 
abandoned.—(767-760) 

Even when the Object is admitted to be evanescent, the objection stated 
remains in force ;—this is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (761). 

If the Particular Object be not ptrrmmni, it might acquire 

ADDITIONAL CHARACTERS ; BUT EVEN SO, THE DEFECTIVE NATURE 

OF THE ‘ Universal ’ would never cease.— (761) 
COMMENTARY. 

It may be that the Particular Object, being impermanent, will acquire 
additional qualities later on ; but the ‘ Universal being permanent, will 
always retain its character of being averse to Inherence ; hence how could 
it be ‘ inherent ’ even at a later stage ?—Nor can it be right to assert that— 
“ the ‘ Universal ’ remains for ever in a state w’hich is not averse to sub¬ 
sequent Inherence ” ;—because in that case, the Particular Object also would 
have to be regarded as eternal; as the ‘ Universal ’ related to it would be 
eternal; because in the absence of one relative, the other relative cannot be 
said to be devoid of the defect preventing its related nature.—(761) 

The following Text puts forward the answ'er given by Uddyotakara :— 

TEXT (762). 

“ The name ‘ Cook ’ is meant to be applied to that which is the 

principal cause of the act of cooking ; and this ‘ princi¬ 
pality * IS present in another Cook also.'’— (762) 

COMMENTARY. 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows (in Nydyavdrtika, Su. 2. 2. 8, page 320) 
—“ It is through ignorance of oiu* Reason tliat our Opponent has urged that 
—‘ just as the term Cook is comprehensive in its connotation, and yet there 
is no such Universal as Cook, —so also is the comprehensive character of 
the connotation of the term Cow ’.—Because what is meant by our Reason 
is that ‘ Particular Cognition cannot be accidental (without cause) *; and 
what this means is that the Idea which is different from the idea of the 
indi\ddual object must be due to a different cause ;—and not that all compre¬ 
hensive ideas are based upon ‘ Universals *. Such being the case, that which 
is the principal cause of the action of cooking is what is spoken of by the 
name ‘ Cook ’ ; and this principal character is present in other persons also ; 
hence the objection urged against us has no force.” 
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Tins argument is answered in the following— 


TEXT (763). 

What is it that is called ‘ principal character ’ ?—It cannot be a 

POTENCY ; because THIS DOBS NOT SUBSIST (iN OTHER INDIVIDUALS). 

—^FoR the same reason IT CANNOT BE SAID TO CONSIST IN 
THE NATURE OF THE SUBSTANCE, QUALITY OR ACTION, 

BTC.— (763) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is this ‘ Principal Character ’ ? 

If it is a Potency, that cannot be right; as potency is restricted to each 
individual substratum, and must therefore vary with each individual object, 
and cannot subsist in another object. 

For the same reason, it cannot consist in the ‘ nature *—essence, self- 
sufficiency,—of Substance, etc. ; as this also cannot belong in common to 
several objects. 

The term ‘ etc. * is meant to include any entity that may be held to be 
distinct from Substance, Quality and Action. 

As regards the explanation offered (by Uddyotakara) of the assertion 
that “ the appearance of the notions in question is due to other causes ”,— 
this has already been answered by pointing out that if some sort of a Cause 
is meant, then the argument is futile, as we also admit it as being due to 
Conventional Conception;—^if on the other hand any particular Cause is 
meant, then there is ‘ absence of concomitance ’ and also ‘ Falsity in view 
of such notions as those of the Cook and the like.—(763) 

The following Texts sum up the Author’s position— 

TEXTS (764-765). 

Thus the notion that appears in regard to the ‘ Cook ’ is dependent 

ONLY UPON the DIVERSITY OF CONVENTION, AND APPREHENDS 
ONLY THE FORM THAT PRECLUDES ALL UNLIKE THINGS.— 

From all this it follows that all Names and 
Notions proceed diversely in accordance 
with Convention, without there being 
ANY ALL-EMBRACING ENTITY.— (764-765) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Thus \—^because no other cause is found, on examination, for the 
notions of the Cook and the rest, therefore,-—even in connectidh with diverse 
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objects like the Cook, etc., the comprehensive notion—^idea—^which ultimately 
apprehends only something distinguished from all things unlike itself—pro¬ 
ceeds in accordance with Convention ; as this exclusion of the unlike is always 
present. 

Because this is so, therefore it follows that in the case of the ‘ Cow 
etc. also, notions partaking of a uniform character, as also Names, should 
proceed on the basis of Convention,—even without any entity like the 
‘ Universal *.—So that the Reason put forward by the other party remains 
‘ Inconcliisive (Fallible, Untrue).—(764-765) 


The following Text further supports the argument (urged under Text 748, 
above) based upon the notion of ‘ Negation * with regard to Negation— 


TEXT (766) 

Thvs the notion of Negation with regard to Negation is not incom¬ 
patible ; NOR IS THE comprehensive NAME (INCOMPATIBLE) ; 
BECAUSE THEY PROCEED FROM CONVENTION, WHICH DOES NOT 
INVOLVE THE ASSUMPTION OF ANY OTHER ENTITY.— 

(766) 

COMMENTARY. 


The only basis for a comprehensive notion, that will apply to all cases* 
consists in the Body of Convention ; otherwise, the incongruity of the com¬ 
prehensive notion that we have in regard to all Negations,—as also of the 
very term ‘ Negation ’—cannot be denied. Because in the case of Negations* 
there can be no ‘Universal*, which subsists only in entities (not in non-entities). 

Why it is not incompatible is shown by the words—‘ Because they proceed 
etc,, etc, * ; the Convention is called ^ anartha ’ in the sense that it does not 
involve the assumption of any other entity in the shape of the ‘ Universal * 
and so forth; from such convention, they porceed ;—i.e. the Name and the 
Idea follow the presence or absence of the said Convention.—(766) 


The following Texts anticipate and answer ShankarasvdmMs answer to 
the Bauddha*s criticisms— 
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TEXTS (767-770). 

“ Such notions (of Negation) as ‘ the previous negation of the Jar 
‘ THE Destruction of the Jar ’ and the like, apprehend Negations 
WITH positive entities AS THEIR ADJUNCTS ; AND THE COMPREHEN¬ 
SIVE CHARACTER OF THE SAID NOTION OF ‘ NEGATION * IS DUE TO THE 
COMPREHENSIVE CHARACTER OF THOSE ADJUNCTS —If THIS IS URGED, 
THEN (our ANSWER IS THAT) THIS CANNOT BE SO ; (a) BECAUSE THERE IS 
DISPARITY AND (h) BECAUSE IT CANNOT BEST UPON THAT.— (a) ThE 
COMPREHENSIVE NOTION OF THE ‘ JaR ’ MAY BE RIGHTLY REGARDED AS 
BEING DUE TO THAT ; NOT SO THE COMPREHENSIVE NOTION OP * NEGA¬ 
TION * ; THE NOTION OF ‘ PRESENCE ’ (AFFIRMATION) IS ENTIRELY DIF¬ 
FERENT FROM THE NOTION OF ' ABSENCE * (NEGATION). (6) ThE NOTION 
OP THE ‘ Cow * OB THE ’ HORSE ’ IS NOT HELD TO BE DUE TO THE 

‘ Universal ’ Being. If it did, then only one ‘ Universal ’ would 

HAVE to BE POSTULATED AS ACCOMPLISHING EVERYTHING (AS BEING THE 

basis of all notions).— (767-770) 

COMMENTARY. 

Shankaraavdmin has argued thus ;—“ The notions of Negations are 
never found to be free from adjuncts [the Negation is always of something] ; 
for instance, in all such notions of Negation as ‘ the previous negation the 
Jar ‘ the Destruction of the Jar ’ and so forth,—they are found to rest upon 
Negations associated with certain positive entities as adjimcts ; which shows 
that in all cases the notion of Negation has its comprehensive character 
dependent upon the ‘ Universal ’ permeating the said adjuncts ; so that 
there is no ‘ fallibility ’ in our Premiss 

‘ Tasydh ’—of the said notion (of Negation). 

The above argument is answered in the words—‘ It cannot be so, etc.y etc. \ 
—The compound ‘ Vailaksanydtaddshraydt * may be construed to mean 
either (a) ‘ because there is the fact that it cannot rest upon thaty along with 
the fact that there is disparity \ or as (6) ‘ because there is disparityy and 
also because it cannot rest upon that ’. 

The first of these two reasons—‘ because there is disparity ’—is explained 
in detail, in the words— ' Tfie comprehensive notion of the Jar, etc.y etc, — 
it is not right that notions of diverse forms should be based upon one and 
the same adjimct; as in that case a single ‘ Universal ’ would serve all 
purposes, and it would be useless to postulate several ‘ Universals ’. Thus 
then notions of positive entities like the ‘Jar * etc. may be due to the 
‘ Universal ’ ‘Jar ’,—^how could the notions of ‘ Negations ’ be based upon 
those ‘ Universals ’, being, as they are, entirely different from these latter 
in character ? For example the notion of the universal ‘ Cow ’ does not 
proceed on the basis of the ‘ Universal ’ Being, —(767-770) 

Bhdvivikta has argued as follows :—“ It is not held that in every case, 
the Notion is exactly in keeping with its Cause (or basis). For instance, 
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the number ‘Plurality’ subsisting (a) in Elephants and Horses, or (6) in the 
Dkava and Khadira trees, forms the baaia of the notions of (a) the ‘ Army ’ and 
(h) the ‘ Forest ’ ;—similarly the mixtiu-e of several heterogeneous substances 
forms the basis of the notions of ‘drinks’, ‘fermented gruel* and the like. 
Otherwise (i.e. if the resultant notion must be exactly in keeping with its 
basis) the notions in question should have been of (a) ‘ Many ’ and (6) 

‘ Mixture * **. 

This is the argument that is anticipated and answered in the following— 

TEXTS (771-772). 

In all cases the notion is not in exact accordance with its 

BASIS,—^inasmuch AS THE NOTIONS OF ' ARMY ‘ FOREST ’ AND 
THE LIKE HAVE NUMBER, ETC. FOR THEIR BASIS ” ;—IF SUCH 
BE THE VIEW, THEN, WHY SHOULD NOT THE SAID NOTION 
IN REGARD TO THESE DIVERSE THINGS ALSO BE 
HELD TO BE BASED UPON THE DIVERSITY OF 

THE Body of Conventions set up by 
one’s own whim I — (771-772) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The said notion ’,—i.e. the Comprehensive notion. 

The ‘ diversity’—i.e. Peculiarity of the Conventions.—(771-772) 

Queation :—“ What is the peculiarity on the basis whereof this statement 
is made ? ” 

Answer ;— 

TEXTS (773-774). 

When there is cognition of diversity, then there arises the 

DESIRE TO SET UP A CONVENTION ;—THEN THE CONVENTION IS SET 
UP ;-THEN COMES THE HEARING OF THE NaME IN ACCORD¬ 

ANCE WITH THAT Convention ;—then the ‘ body ’ or 
‘ FORM ’ OF THE CONVENTION ;—THEN THE noUoU 
(in ACCORDANCE WITH THAT CONVENTION). 

That this is the cause (basis) of the 
SAID Notions is thus known defi¬ 
nitely through AFFIRMATIVE AND 
NEGATIVE Premisses. In regard 
TO OTHER causes, THERE 
WOULD BE AN INFINITE 

REGRESS.— (773-774) 

COMMENTARY. 

The relation of Cause and Effect is ascertainable only by means of affirma¬ 
tive and negative premisses : and in regard to the comprehensive notion in 
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question, the only cause that is so ascertained is the Body of Conventioas set up 
by the desire of man. For instance, first of all, there appears the cognition 
of difference among things ;—after this cognition has come, there comes the 
desire to set up a Convention;—from that desire proceeds the setting up 
of the Convention;—then the hearing of the same at the time of actual 
usage of the name ;—from that hearing of the usage, there follows the ‘ body 
or * form * of the Convention ; from this Body of the Convention, comes the 
using of the name in regard to the diverse things in question and then 
finally the notions of ‘ Jar ’ and the like come into appearance. 

Among all people, down to the veriest cowherd, the idea of such being 
the cause of the notions in question is definitely recognised with certainty. 

As for the ‘ Universal ’ on the other hand, its capacity has nowhere 
been seen; if then it were regarded as the Cause of the notioiis, it would lead 
to absurdities; for, after having assumed that as the Cause, why could you 
not assume another cause, of which also the capacity may not be known 
and so on ?—(773-774) 

The following Texts continue the same line of reasoning— 


TEXTS (775-776). 

The assumption of something else (as the cause of the comprehen¬ 
sive notion) is based upon the idea that the correlative 
OF A Thing should be of the same nature as that Thing. 

But, even so, when the notions are diverse, it is 

FAR BETTER TO ACCEPT WHAT HAS BEEN JUST SUG- 
GESTED (by us) ; AS IN THIS CASE, THE RESTRIC¬ 
TION IS DUE TO THE CAPACITY OP THINGS ; 

AND IT IS FAB BETTER TO ASSUME THAT 
WHICH HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE TRUE 
IN REGARD TO THINGS WHOSE 
CAPACITY IS WELL KNOWN,— 

THROUGH AFFIRMATIVE AND 
NEGATIVE PREMISSES. 

(776-776) 

COMMENTARY. 

When you were expounding the reason for your conclusions to consist 
in the fact that they should have a basis similar to themselves, you liad to 
postulate millions of * Universals ’. If the ‘ Universal ’ also produces notions 
of diverse forms, then it is far better to assume this,—^that is, that which 
has been actually foimd to have the capacity (of producing the said notions). 
As in so doing, there would not have to be an assumption of anything not 
actually seen. 
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Fiirther, when yon are asked the question—How is it that one and the 
same * Universal ’ produces diverse notions ?—You will have to say that 
“ such is the restricted capacity of things that even though itself one, it is 
capable of producing notions of diverse forms **.—^If such be the case, then 
why should not the assumption be that the determining factors consist in 
the diverse things themselves whose capacities are well known and fully 
ascertained ? In doing this, nothing would be done which is not in strict 
accordance with experience.—(776-776) 


The following might be urged—“ Of the ‘ Universal ’ also, the capacity 
is well known and fully ascertained ”. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (777). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THERE CAN BE NO AFFIRMATIVE CONCOMITANCE 

(of the NOTIONS) WITH THE UNIVERSALS : AS THEIR NOTION IS 
NOT ALWAYS PRESENT *, AS FOR NEGATIVE CONCOMIT¬ 
ANCE, THAT IS NOT POSSIBLE IN THE CASE OF 
WHAT ARB ETERNAL.— (777) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact the notions of ‘ Being ’ and such other Universal s 
do not appear at all times ; and hence it can never bo right to assert the 
affirmative concomitance of these with the Universals. If the notions were 
really concomitant with the presence of the Universals, then, as the Universals 
would be there at all times, why could not the notions appear at all times ? 
Specially as the Universal does not need anytliing else; because other things 
cannot create any peculiar capacities in it. Hence there can be no affirmative 
concomitance with these Universals. 

Nor is negative concomitance possible. Because at the time that the 
notions of Being, etc. do not appear,—^it cannot be said that the cause of this 
non-appearance lies in the non-existence of the Universal; because eternal 
things must be always present, and hence their non-existence (absence) is 
impossible. Consequently there can be no negative concomitance with the 
Universals.—(777) 

Thus then, there being objections against the view that Comprehensive 
notions should have their cause in something different (from the individual 
things),—the following assertion of the other party also becomes discarded :— 
“ When in regard to Quality, there arises the notion that it is not^substance, 
it is not-Action and so forth, the basis for this lies in the particular-Universal 
‘ Quality ’ ; while Inherence in the same object is the basis for the compre- 
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hensive notion of the ‘ Universal ’ that appears in regard to the pure Univer¬ 
sale ‘ Being ’ and the like 

Tliis is what is explained in the following— 


TEXT (778). 

The view that ‘‘ the Universal ‘ Quality ' is the basis of the 

NOTION OF ‘ NOT-SUBSTANCE * AND THE LIKE IS NOT REASON¬ 
ABLE ; FOR THE SAME REASON THERE CAN BE NO 
‘ INHERENCE IN THE SAME OBJECT ’ IN THE 
CASE OF THE NOTION OF THE ‘ UNIVER¬ 
SAL ’.—(778) 


The following shows tluit the Theory in question involves an 

absurdity also— 


TEXT (779). 

As FOR ' INHERENCE IN SEVERAL THINGS THIS IS PRESENT IN NUMBBR, 
ETC. ALSO, JUST AS IN THE ‘ UnIVERSALS ’ ; HENCE THE NOTION 
OF ‘Universal’ must be there in regard to 
Number, etc. also.— (779) 


COMMENTARY. 

If * Inherence in several things * wei’e the basis of the Comprehensive 
notion in regard to ‘Universals’, then,—^as such ‘subsistence in several 
substances ’ is found in such things also as Number, Conjunction, Disjunction, 
Composite Substances and so forth,—the notion of ‘ Universal ’ should appear 
in regard to these also ; because the basis of such notion would be equally 
present in this case also. 

As for the character of ‘ forming the object of one and the same cognition 
this also is restricted to the universals ‘Being’, etc. as appearing in the 
forms of the ‘ existing,’ etc. ; and it does not touch any other ‘ Universal ’; 
so that, on the strength of that also, the comprehensive notion of ‘Universal— 
Universal ’ cannot appear in regard to the several Universals. Consequently 
the following assertion of Kumdrila is entirely irrelevant:—“ The subsistence 
of one in several different things is the basis of the name ‘ Universal ’ as 
applied to Being, etc.; or it may be due to their being the basis of one and 
the same cognition {Shlokavdrtika-Akrtivdda, 24).—(779) 
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So far the author has explained the Reason ‘ Because there is disparity ’ 
[put forward by himself under Text 768, against the opponent’s explanation 
of the comprehensive notion of ‘ Negation ’ in regard to the several kinds of 
Negation]. He next proceeds to explain the other Reason ‘ Because it cannot 
rest upon that ’:— 


TEXTS (780-782). 

UnIVERSALS CALLED ‘ JaR ’ AND THE REST SUBSIST ONLY IN THE JaR ; 
THEY CANNOT SUBSIST IN NEGATIONS ; HOW THEN DOES THE COMPREHEN¬ 
SIVE NOTION (of Negation) arise in regard to these latter ? — 
The (comprehensive) notion and Name cannot be applied to one 

THING on the BASIS OF WHAT SUBSISTS IN SOMETHING ELSE; FOR INSTANCE, 
THE NOTION AND NaME ' CaNCER ’ CANNOT BE BASED UPON THE UNIVER¬ 
SAL ‘ Elephant As a matter of fact, even ‘ subsistence in one 
AND THE SAME THING * IS NOT PRESENT HERE. NOTIONS OF TaSTE, 

Colour, and Heaviness might arise from their ‘ subsistence in 

ONE AND THE SAME THING * ; IN THE CASE IN QUESTION (OF NEGATION) 
however, even this subsistence is NOT THERE ; FOR THE SIMPLE 
REASON THAT NEGATION DOES NOT SUBSIST IN ANYTHING AT ALL.— 

(780-782) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the ‘ Universal ’ subsists only in the Jar and such 
entities, never in Negations, because these latter are non-entities. How 
then could there appear, in regard to these Negations, any comprehensive 
notion associated with the form of a Universal, on the basis of the ‘ l^niversal * 
Jar which subsists in something other (than the Negations) ? For instance, 
the ‘ Elephant ’ does not become the basis of a comprehensive notion regarding 
the Cancer. 

“ But a notion is actually foimd to appear in connection with one thing 
on the basis of something that subsists elsewhere ; e.g. such notions as ‘ tlie 
sweet Taste is viscid, cool and heavy 

This is answered in the words—‘ Even subsistence in one and the same 
thing, etc,, etc, ’;—In the example cited, the qualities of ‘ Coolness ’ and the 
rest subsist in that same s\ibstance wherein the sweetness subsists; so that 
on the strength of this ‘ subsistence in the same substratum *, there is co¬ 
existence ; while Negation never subsists in any substance along with 
Universals like the ‘ Jar ’; for the simple reason that that which has no 
coloiu* and form cannot subsist in anytliing.—(780-782) 


The following Text anticipates the answer given by Uddyotakara — 
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TEXTS (783-784). 

If it be argued that—“ in this case there is the relation of 

Qualification — and—Qualified ”,—^then the answer is that 
such a relation is assumed only when some other 

RELATION is ALREADY THERE ; FOR INSTANCE, THE RELATION 
OF Qualification and Qualified is assumed on the 
BASIS OF the CLOSE PROXIMITY (CONTACT) BE¬ 
TWEEN the two FACTORS CONCERNED ; IN 
THE ABSENCE OF SUCH CONTACT, THE 
RELATION IN QUESTION CANNOT BE 
POSSIBLE, AS THERE WOULD BE 
NO BASIS FOR IT.— 

(783-784) 

COMMENTARY. 

Udihjotakam ha.*;? argiied as follows:—“ The relation between the 
Universal ' Jar ’ with the particular Jar is of the nature of Inherence, while 
the relation of Negations is of the nature of Qualification and Qualified ; 
so in both cases the ‘ relation of the same thing ’ is the basis for the common 
name ”. 

The answer to tiiis is that \Suck a relation, etc,, etc, ’; that is, the relation 
of Qualification and Qualified among Entities is always brought about by 
some other relation ; e.g. the relation of Qualification and Qualified, between 
Devadatta and liis stick is due to conjunction (contact) between them, and 
the same between the King and his officer is due to tiie relation of Master 
and Servant, Tn the case of Negations liowever, there is no such other 
Relation which could form the basis of the relation of Qualification and 
Qualified ; how then could any such relation be possible ? If it were {possible, 
then there would be an absurdity ; everything could be the qiuilification of 
everytliing ’.-(783-784) 

The question then arising as to—‘‘ how, in the absence of any other 
relation, such notions are cnirront among people as ‘ the Prior Negation of 
the Jar ’ ? ”—the following Texts supply the answer— 

TEXTS (785-786). 

As REGARDS SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ THE PrIOR NeCJATION OP THE JaR 

IT IS A CREATION OF MERE FANCY ; JUST LIKE THE DESCRIPTION 
OF ‘ BRAVERY ’ IN REGARD TO AN IMAGINARY PERSON. In 
CASES WHERE THE RELATION OP Qualification and 
Qualified is based upon a real entity, there 
IS bound to be some other relation 
(regarded as its basis).— (785-786) 

COMMENTARY. 

When it is found that a thing which was not there has come into 
existence,—and there is a desire to speak of it,—there appears an imaginary 
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notion which indicates * Prior Negation ’ as sometliing different from the 
tiling concerned, and related to it by the relation of QualifiocAion 
and Qimlified ; it is on this imaginary basis that the relation of QiudiflccUion 
and Qiuilified is mentioned, and there is no such relation in reality ;—^just as 
in the case of the picture drawn by an artist, the qualities of ‘ bravery * and 
the like are assumed. In cases where you postulate the said relation of 
Qxialification and Qualified^ —some other relation (as its basis) has surely to 
be looked for ; otherwise there would be no regularity or restriction.— 
(786-786) 


The following Text proceeds to show that the answer given by Shankara - 
svdrnin is not relevant to the objection urged by us— 


TEXT (787). 

The objkction urged by us was in regard to such notions as ‘ this 
Necjation ‘ that Negation \ As regards the ‘ univer¬ 
sal ’ subsisting in the adjunct, that subsists 
ONLY IN ITS OWN SUBSTRATUM.— (787) 


COMMENTARY. 


What we had urged was as follows ;—In the case of the Negation of the 
Jar, the Negation of the Cloth, the Negation of the Harems Horn and so forth,— 
we find tlie comprehensive notion of ‘ Negation ’ appearing, even when 
there is no such ‘ Universal ’ as ‘ Negation —hence in other cases also the 
assumption of the ‘ Universal ’ is useless ; and we did not raise the objection 
against the ‘ Prior Negation ’ and other Negations that are conceived of 
in comiection with a large number of things of the same kind. 

“ If that is so, what then ? ” 

Ae regards the ‘ Universal'* suhsisti/ng in the adjunct, etc., etc. —That is, 
the Universal ‘ Jar ’ subsisting in the adjimct, the particular Jar, subsists only 
in its own substratum, —i.e, only in the Jar, not in the Cloth and other things. 
How then could there arise, from that, the notion regarding the ‘ Prior ’ and 
other Negations of such heterogeneous things as the Cloth and the rest ? 
This is what is meant.—(787) 


It might bo argued that—“ there is one all-embraoing Universal every¬ 
where ” ;—the answer to that is as follows— 

28 
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TEXT (788). 

Nor is it held that the single all-embracing universal ‘ Being ^ 

SUBSISTS IN them ALL. BECAUSE NOTIONS OF ‘ NEGATION ' 

DO NOT APPEAR APART FROM THE SIX CATEGORIES.— 

(788) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is no one Universal embracing several such heterogeneous things 
as the Cloth and the like,—upon which the notion in question could be 
based.—It might be argued that—“ there is the Great Universal (the Summuia 
Genus) called ‘ Being and the notion of Negation would arise on the basis 
of that ”.—^That however cannot be right; as it is not true ; that is to say, 
you have such notions of Negation as are involved— (a) in the denial of 
such things as ‘ Dissociation from Impurities * [‘ Pratisankhydnirodha \ a 
technicality postulated by the Bauddha^ but denied by his opponents] as 
apart from the six Categories,—and (6) in the true denial of such imaginary 
characters in stories like Kapinjala ; —to wliich adjunct would such notions of 
‘ Negation * be due, which could be regarded as their basis ? Surely 
according to your view there is no real ‘ Being ’ (existence) in the case of 
such tilings as the said ' Dissociation from Impurities ’ and the like. 

This same argument answers also the following assertion of Kumdrila^s - 
“ If it be urged that ‘ in the case of Prior Negation, etc. there is no Universal 
posited —^the answer is that Being itself is the Universal in those, as qualified 
by non-appearance'' [Shlokavdrtika-Apohavdda, 11]; whore tho last qualifica¬ 
tion means that the ‘ Being ’ tliat subsists in the Negations is qualified by 
the character of being not-produced. 

The objection that we have urged above applies to this view also. 
Because there can be no ‘ Being ’ (Existence, Reality) in the things postulated 
under other systems, or in character and tilings created in imaginary tales, 
etc.,—on which basis the notion of ‘ Negation ’ could arise in regard to them. 

What is conceived in the case of these things is the imaginary ‘ Being 
which has no counter-part reality in the external world.” 

If that is so, then why is not the denotation of all terms admitted to 
consist in mere fancy, entirely devoid of any single permanent Universal 
in the shape of ‘ Being ’ ? Otherwise, if a Universal in the shape of tho 
one eternal ‘ Being * be postulated,—^inasmuch as all such terms as ‘ Being 
‘ Man ’ and the like would equally connote only the ‘ exclusion of other 
things ’, why should there be divergent notions regarding these ?—There 
can be no answer to this objection.— (788) 


It has been urged by the author above (under Text 749) that—‘ in regard 
to persons created by imagination, and in regard to dead and unborn persons, 
—the notions of Negation appear without any all-embracing basis *. This 
argument is further elaborated in the following— 
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TEXTS (789-795). 

In the case op things created by imagination, there can be no 
Universal subsisting in them ; because there is no possibility 

OF THE EXISTENCE OP THE INDIVIDUALS (THAT WOULD MAKE UP THE 
UNIVERSALS). HbNCE THE ‘ FALLIBILITY ’ OF THE OPPONENT’S 

Reasons remains as before.—Similarly with regard to past and 

FUTURE things,—^IF THERE IS A COGNITION OF AN ETERNAL UNIVERSAL, 
THEN NO SUCH PURE * UNIVERSAL ’ (WITHOUT THE CONSTITUENT INDI¬ 
VIDUALS) CAN EVER BE APPREHENDED. Or, IF SUCH A PURE 

Universal by itself were apprehended, then it could not be 
THE ‘ universal * OF ANY PARTICULARS. SuCH A UNIVERSAL COULD 
NOT BE MANIFESTABLE BY PARTICULARS ; JUST AS THE Himalaya IS 
NOT MANIFESTABLE BY THE Viudhya, —NOR CAN THE UNIVERSAL BE 
TIED DOWN TO THE PARTICULARS THROUGH ITS BIRTH BEING DEPENDENT 
UPON THESE.—Nor LASTLY CAN THE UNIVERSAL BE DEPENDENT UPON 

THE Particulars for its cognition, because it is eternal and 

BECAUSE IT IS APPREHENDED PURELY BY ITSELF.—ThERB IS ALSO NO 

possibility op its being dependent upon any such thing as THE 

CONTACT OF ITS OWN SUBSTRATUM WITH THE SENSE-ORGAN CONCERNED. 

Consequently this Universal could either be apprehended at 
all times, or not apprehended at any time at all.— As REGARDS 
its capacity to bring about its own cognition by itself, it may 

OR may not HAVE THIS CAPACITY ; WHICHSOEVER WAY IT IS, IT WOULD 
ALWAYS REMAIN SO. ItS NATURAL FORM,—^WITH OR WITHOUT THE SAID 
CAPACITY,—WOULD BE UNSHAKEABLE, BECAUSE IT IS ITSELF PERMANENT. 

Who then, could ever shake what is unshakeable ?— (789-795) 


COMMENTARY. 

The compound ‘ Ichchhdrachita, etc, * is to be expounded as ‘ that of 
which the form is created by imagination ’: The term ‘ ddi * includes dead 
and unborn things.—^There is no Universal subsisting in such imaginary 
things, on which the said notion could be based. 

“ There may be no Universal in regard to imaginary things; in regard 
to the past and future things, the notion could be due to the Universal **. 

This is not true ; the nature of things subsisting in other things is not 
such that they exist by themselves, without their substratum; if they did 
not exist, then they would cease to be suhsistent. 
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Even if the subsistent things existed by themselves,—even so, the 
difficulty remains; because the other party also does not admit the appre¬ 
hension of the Universal by itself. This has been thus declared by them— 
“ The Universal depends for its cognition upon the contact of its substratum 
with the sense-organ **. 

Further, if the Universal could be apprehended by itself, the cognition 
of the Particular Individuals could not be held to follow from the cognition 
of the Universal; because the Particular does not exist at the time that the 
Universal is apprehended by itself. 

Nor would there be any connection between the Particulars and the 
Universal,—such as is involved in the notion that ‘ this is the Universal of 
these Particulars ’ ; as there would be no basis for such a connection. 

For instance, if there were a basis for such connection, it could consist 
either, (a) in the fact of its being manifested by them, or (6) in its being 
produced by them, or (c) in its cognition being dependent upon their 
cognition.— (a) The Universal cannot be regarded as connected with these 
Particulars on account of its being manifested by them ; because being 
permanent, it can have no peculiarity produced in it by anything else, hence 
it could not be manifested by anything else ; when one thing does not confer 
any benefit upon another thing, it cannot serve as its manifester ; for instance, 
the Himalaya is not the manifester of the Vindhya. The Particulars in the 
same way cannot be the manif ester of the Universal. Hence the notion 
involved in the proposition is contrary to a wider proposition. If a thing 
that confers no benefit were to be regarded as the manifester, then there 
would be the absurdity that everything would be the manif ester of every¬ 
thing else.— (h) For the same reason, because the Universal is held to be 
eternal, therefore it cannot be right to regard it as dependent upon the 
Particulars for its production, —(c) Inasmuch as there is apprehension of 
the pure Universal by itself, it could not be held to be dependent upon the 
Particulars for its cognition, —^Thus all the three alternatives are impos¬ 
sible. 

Hence the assertion that—“ the Universal has its apprehension depen¬ 
dent upon the contact of its substratum with the sense-organ ”—is not 
right; because there can be no ‘ substratum ’ for the Universal ; how then 
could the Universal be dependent for its cognition upon the contact of the 
sense-organ with any such ‘ substratum * ? 

The particle ‘ ddi ’ includes such conditions as the contact of the Mind 
and Soul, and the like (postulated by the Vaishe^ika). 

Then again, as the Universal is eternal, and hence can have no peculiar 
features introduced into it by other things,—^it cannot be dependent upon 
anything else. Consequently, if it is capable of bringing about its own 
cognition, then it should bring it about at all times; if it is incapable of 
bringing it about, then it could not bring it about at any time at all. What¬ 
ever its natiu'e be—capable or incapable,—^it could not alter it; or else it 
would lose its permanence; this has been thus declared—‘ Its capacity 
or incapacity, which rests in its very nature,—^who can destroy ? As it 
is eternal and hence not amenable to treatment ’.—(789-796) 
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It has been argued (by Bhdvivikta, under Text 720) that—“ the Universal 
Cow is something different from the Cow, etc., etc. —^The following Text 
shows that the Reason adduced there is found to be false, in view of the 
case of such notions as those of the ‘ Cook ’ and the like— 


TEXTS (796-797). 

“ The Universal ‘ Cow ’ is something distinct from the individtial 

Cow, BECAUSE IT FORMS THE OBJECT OF A DIFFERENT IdBA,— 

LIKE Colour, Touch and the like ;—^also because it is 

SPOKEN OF AS BELONGING TO THAT, JUST AS THE HORSE 
IS SPOKEN OF AS BELONGING TO ChAITRA —^ThIS 
ARGUMENT MAY BE SHOWN TO BE ‘ FALLIBLE ’ 

(untrue) IN VIEW OF THE NOTION OF THE 

‘ Cook ’ and so forth.—In this 

SAME MANNER, OTHER WRONG 
ARGUMENTS ALSO ARE TO 
BE discredited.— 

(796-797) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instance, even though the Universal ‘ Cook ’ is not held to bo any¬ 
thing different from the individual Cook, yet it does become the object of 
diverse cognitions,—such as ‘ this is a cook —tliat is a cook ’ and so forth ; 
there are also such verbal expressions as ‘ Devadattd*8 Cook-ship \ where 
the two things are expressed by words with different case-terminations. 
Thus the Reason adduced by the other party is found to be ‘ Inconclusive ’ 
because ‘ too wide ’. 

‘ Other wrong arguments ’ ;—such as those put forward by Kumarila 
and others. 

The following are the ‘ wrong arguments ’ set forth by Kumdrila ;— 
“ (1) In regard to the diverse particular cows there appears the notion of 
‘ cow —^tliis must be duo to a single entity in the shape of the Universal 
‘ Cow ’,—because it manifests the cow and is of one form ;—-just like the notion 
in regard to a single individual cow.—Or again (2) The notion of ‘ Cow’ ’ 
cannot be due to a particular Cow, the Black one for instance, or it must be 
due to something different from this particular Cow;—because it appears 
even when this particular Cow is not present;—^just like the notion of ‘ being. 
made of Clay ’ in regard to the Jar.—^If it is asked how this Universal is said 
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to subsist in all particular individuals,—our explanation is as follows :—This 
notion of ‘ Cow ’ (the Universal) has for its object something that subsists in 
overyone of the individuals;—because each individual is foimd to contain 
the whole form of the thing,—like the notion in regard to each individual.— 
The one-ness also of the Universal is fully established. Because even though 
the Universal subsists in its entire form in every individual, yet it is one 
only,—^because it is apprehended by a cognition of one and the same form ; 
just as the exclusion of the Brdhmami by such negative terms as ‘ non- 
brahmaua ’.—^It cannot be urged against tliis that—‘ tliis notion of identical 
form in regard to things that are different must be wrong, and hence it is not 
right to determine the nature of tilings on the strength of that notion*.— 
Because there is no defect in the soiu*ce of this notion; nor is there any subse¬ 
quent cognition that annuls tliis notion. Hence there being none of the 
causes of mistake, the assertion that it is wrong cannot be right ”. 

All these arguments have been thus formulated (by Kumdrila, in 
Shlokavdrtika — Vanavdda 44-49):—“ The Idea of Cow in regard to the 
different individual cows is based upon the one Universal ‘ Cow —because 
it manifests the cow and because it is of one form,—just like the notion 
of the individual Cow.—^The Idea of the ‘ Cow * cannot be based upon the 
individual Black Cow,—or it must be based upon something other than this 
individual,—because it is present even when the individual is not present,— 
just as the notion of ‘ being made of clay * in regard to the Jar.—^The Idea of 
the ‘ Cow * has for its object everyone of the individuals in which it subsists, 
because it subsists in everyone of them in its complete form,—just like the 
notion in regard to each individual.—Even though the Universal subsists 
in each individual, yet it is only one,—because it is cognized as one—just 
like the exclusion of the Brahmarux in the case of the negative term (like 
‘ non-hrdhmana ’).—^The notion of ‘ one-ness ’ in regard to the Universal Cow 
cannot be regarded as wrong ;—because there is no defect in its soiu*ce, nor 
any subsequent cognition annulling it ”. 

In the first of these argiunents, the Corroborative Instance is ‘ devoid of 
the Probandum ’ ; because a single Universal ‘ Cow * is not admitted ; hence 
the fact of the notion of the one individual cow being based upon that 
cannot also be admitted.—^If what is proved is the general fact of its having a 
single basis, then it is superfluous ; because it is admitted by us also that 
the notion is due to the exclusion of the non-cow^ wliich is one only, which 
serves to distinguish the Cow from all heterogeneous things. 

In the argument that the notion of ‘ Cow ’ cannot be based upon any 
particular Black Cow,—if what is denied is the fact of its being produced 
directly from it, then it is superfluous; because the producing is interposed 
by the apprehension of the ‘ specific peculiarity ’ and the ‘ conception of the 
Convention ’. If what is denied is the fact of even indirect production, 
of the notion from the individual, then the Proposition is annulled by direct 
experience and the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the Probandum. 

Even when what is meant to be proved is that the notion is based upon 
something other than the individual ,—if the fact of the notion being due to 
sometliing else be sought to be proved even when the Black Cow is close by,— 
then this also is contrary to direct experience. Because as a matter of fact, 
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it proceeds from the cognition of the Cow close by. The Corroborative 
Instance also is devoid of the Probandum.—If, on the other hand, what is 
sought to be proved is that when the Black Cow is not there, the notion of 
Cow that appears in the presence of the Cow of variegated colour is due to 
something different from the Black Cow,—^then the argument is superfluous.— 
If then what is meant to be proved is the fact of its being due directly to the 
entity itself,—^then the Reason is ‘inconclusive ’ ; as it has been explained 
that there is no real entity (like the Universal ‘Cow’) which could form 
the basis of the said notion. 

As for the argument that has been adduced to prove that the Universal 
subsists in its entire form in every individual,—there also if the fact is meant 
to be proved in a vague general way, then it is superfluous. Because in 
regard to every individual thing, its notion is based upon the notion of the 
thing as excluded from every other thing. 

If what is meant to bo proved is the fact that the notion has for its 
object a real entity called ‘ Universal ’ which subsists in its entire form in 
every individual,—then the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the 
Probandum and the Reason is ‘ inconclusive ’. As the concomitance of such 
a character is not known of anywhere. If a single thing subsisted in its 
entire form in several things, then all the diverse individuals would be of 
one and the same form; because every one of them would be associated 
with the same entity, ‘ Universal ’, subsisting in every single individual. 
Or the Universal itself would have to bo regarded as being of diverse forms,— 
bocauso at one and the same time, it subsists in its entire form in several 
tilings ; just like the Bilva and other fruits placed in several vessels kept 
at varying distances. So that the argument is annulled by tliis Inference 
also. 

For this same reason, the assertion that “ there is no annulling cognition 
to the contrary ” is not true. As the annulling cognition has been pointed 
out above and is also going to be pointed out later on. 

As regards the argument in proof of the one-ness of the Universal,—there 
also, as it is not admitted that the Universal subsists in each individual, 
the fact of its being apprehended by a single cognition cannot be admitted; 
hence the Reason is ono whose very basis is not admitted, —As regards the 
Exclusion of the Drdhmaim, it is not really one,—because it is a non-entity ; 
hence the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the Probandum.—If the 
‘ one-ness ’ be meant to be imaginary, then the reasoning is superfluous ; 
because if it is imaginary, then it is already admitted by us in the form of 
‘ Apoha ’ (Exclusion of the Contrary). 

As regards the statement that “ there is no defect in the source of the 
notion ”,—^that also cannot be admitted,—^because the defect of the source 
is always there, in the shape of the beginningless influence of Ignorance. 

In this same way all wrong arguments are to be disposed of.—(796-797) 


Having thus pointed out the defects in the argmnents adduced by the 
other party, for the proving of the Universal, the Author proceeds to advance 
arguments against the very Conception of the Universal:— 
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TEXTS (798-801). 

It is averred that the ‘Universal subsists in several things’. 
What is this ‘ subsistence ’ meant to be ?— Is it staying ? or 
being manifested ? As for ‘ staying which stands for not deviating 
from its own form, —^this belongs to the Universal by its very 

NATURE ;—ANY RECEPTACLE OF IT COULD NOT PRODUCE THIS IN IT, BY 
VIRTUE OF WHICH THAT SUBSTRATUM COULD BE REGARDED AS ‘ THAT 
WHICH MAKES IT stay \ As FOR preventing its movement (which is 
ANOTHER FORM OF ‘ SUBSISTENCE ’), IT CANNOT BELONG TO THE 

Universal, as it does to the Jujube fruit (contained in the Cup) ; 

BECAUSE THE UNIVERSAL IS, BY ITS NATURE, IMMOBII.E ; HENCE IT 
CANNOT HAVE A RECEPTACLE.—If IT BE HELD THAT ‘ STAYING ’ IS 

inherence, —that cannot be accepted ; as it is the exact nature of 
THIS ‘ Inherence ’ that is being examined. In the form of the 
RELATION OF THE sustainer and sustained which subsists among things 
never found apart from each other, such ‘ Inherence ’ is 
admitted by us ALSO.— (798-801) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is essential that the subsistence of the Universal in the diverse 
Individuals should be admitted ; if it were not, then how ('ould there be, on tho 
basis of that Universal, any comprehensive notion of one and the same form 
specifically in connection w'ith tho.se things ?—Now this ‘ suVjsistenee ’ of the 
Universal, when it is there, could be either in the form of staying or in that 
of being manifested. Staying also is of two -not deviating from its own 

form and having its downward movemerit checked. —-The former is not possible 
in the case in question ; because, being eternal, the Universal would, by its 
own nature, never deviate from its own form. Nor can it bo the latter ; 
because the Universal is incorporeal and a 11-pervading, and hence it can 
have no movement ; so tliat downward movement would not bo possible ; 
hence it cannot be right to assume the checking of any movement. 

The answer that what is meant by the ‘ subsistence ’ of the Universal in 
the diverse tilings is its inherence in these,—would bo no answer at all; as 
it is just this ‘ Inherence ’ the exact natiue of which is being considered.—- 
For instance, ‘ Inherence ’ lias been defined as the relation of sustainer and 
sustained tliat subsists in things never found apart from each other. Now 
what is being considered is whether this cliaracter of being sustained is of 
the nature of its staying being restricted, or of being manifested. In the 
ease of entirely distinct things, it cannot be right to postulate any such 
distinct thing as ‘ Inherence ’ w’^hich can serve no useful purpose ; as such 
postulating would lead to absurdities,—as in that case everything would 
‘ inhere * in every other thing. Because ' Inherence ’ has been postulated as 
that which combines things which are distinguished from one another; 
but even when there is such a distinct thing as ‘ Inherence things which 
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are essentially different do not assume one another’s form; for, if they did, 
they would lose their own form.—^In giving the name of ‘ Inherence ’ to 
that other thing, there can be no dispute.—From all this it follows that the 
‘ staying ’ (of the Universal in the diverse things) cannot be anything different. 
-(798-801) 

The following Texts proceed to show that it is absolutely incongruous 
to assume a ‘ receptacle ’ for the ‘ Universal ’— 

TEXTS (802-804). 

In the case of Water and such things, there may be a ‘ Receptacle * 

WHICH PREVENTS THEIR DOWNWARD MOVEMENT ; IN THE CASE OP 
UnIVERSALS HOWEVER, WHICH ARE IMMOBILE, WHAT WOULD BE THE 

USE OF Receptacles ?— In the case op what is capable of bringing 

ABOUT ITS OWN COGNITION, WHAT WOULD BE THE USE OF ANY CAUSES 
OF MANIFESTATION ?—AnD ALSO IN THE CASE OF WHAT IS INCAPABLE 
OF BRINGING ABOUT ITS OWN COGNITION, WHAT WOULD BE THE USE OP 
ANY CAUSES OF MANIFESTATION ? If WHAT WAS incapable YESTERDAY 
WERE MADE Capable (to-day), then THE THING WOULD BE IMPERMA¬ 
NENT,—JUST LIKE THE JaR MANIFESTED BY THE LaMP.— (802-804) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Agatlndm \ ‘ Immobile' —wliich are devoid of movement. The absence 
of movement in the Universal is implied by its incorporeality and all- 
pervading chtiracter. 

Nor can the ‘ subsistence ’ of the Universal in the Individuals be of the 
nature of being manifested. Because the ‘ manifestation ’ of the Universal 
could only consist in bringing aboiU its Cognition, not in any strengthening of 
its cliaracter, because the character of an eternal tiling cannot be changed. 
Under the circumstances, if the Universal lias the capacity of bringing about 
its own Cognition, then why should it need any other cause for its ‘ manifesta¬ 
tion ’ ?—If, on the other hand, it does not possess the capacity of bringing 
about its own Cognition, then it would not be reasonable to assert its 
dependence on somotliing else, as by its very nature, the Universal is such 
tliat notliing can be introduced into it by other things.—If it be held that 
other tilings do introduce peculiar features into the Universal, then, lilce 
the Individual, it would become specific, and cease to be Universal, 

The thing, etc, etc ,—The entire category ‘ Universal ’ is held to bo based 
upon the name and notion of ‘ existence [hence ‘ bhdva ’ hero stands 
for the thing Universal, in that sense]. 

The argiunent may be formulated as follows :—When there is no basis 
for one thing subsisting in another, then it cannot subsist in this latter,—e.g. 
the Himalaya in the Vindhya ;—^there is no basis for the subsistence of 
the Universal in the Individuals;—hence there is non-apprehension of the 
wider ‘ term ’ (which implies the negation of the narrower term).— (802-804) 

The following Text sets forth another objection— 
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TEXT (806). 

The various Universals, ‘ Jar ' and the rest, could subsist either 
IN their own respective receptacles or in all places,— 
LIKE THE ‘ Highest Universal’ (Summum Genus).— (805) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Qhatddiy etc,' —i.e. such diverse ‘ Universals ’ as the ‘ Jar ’ and the 

rest. 

The Universals ‘ Jar ‘ Clayey * and the like have been described as 
all-pervasive, and yet would they be described as pervading only over their 
own substratmn—or as pervading over all space, even where there are no 
individuals at all ?—There are only these two views possible. 

‘ Like the Highest Universal ’ ;—‘ Being ’ is called the ‘ highest * Universe 1 
because it comprises the largest number of things. It is this widest 
Universal as comprising the largest number of things that has been cited as 
the instance, and not any such Universal as pervades over only such space 
as happens to lie between two individuals ; as the said character is not per¬ 
ceived in this latter.—(805) 

Out of the two alternatives sot forth above, the Author sets forth the 
objection against the first alternative :— 

TEXT (806). 

When the thing comes into existence in another place, it is not 

UNDERSTOOD HOW THE UNIVERSAL IS PERCEIVED THERE, OR 
HOW IT GAINS SUBSISTENCE THEREIN.— (806) 

COMMENTARY. 

When in a place entirely devoid of the Jar, a Jar comes into existence 
(on being made),—how the particular Universal ‘ Jar ’ comes to be per¬ 
ceived in that Jar,—or how it subsists in it,—it is not understood.—(806) 

The following Text explains why it is not understood— 

TEXT (807). 

The Universals cannot be said to have come into existence along 

WITH THE NEW JaR,—BECAUSE THEY ARE ETERNAL ; NOR CAN THEY 
BE SAID TO HAVE BEEN THERE ALREADY, BECAUSE {eX hy~ 
pothesi) THEY ARE NOT ALL-PERVADING ; NOR CAN 
THEY BE SAID TO HAVE COME FROM ELSEWHERE, 

BECAUSE THEY ARE IMMOBILE.— (807) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the said case the Universal ‘ Jar ’ could either come into existence 
along with the different individual Jars,—or it would be there already,—or 
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it would come in from another place-only under these three conditions 
could the Universal be perceived, or subsist, in the Jar newly come into 
existence. As a matter of fact however, the Universal could not be produced 
along with the new Jar,—as it is eternal (and hence cannot be produced). 
Nor could it have been there already, because it is not all-pervading in 
character. Nor lastly could it come in from elsewhere, because it is immobile. 
How then could the Universal subsist, or be perceived, in this case ? 

The argument may be formulated as follows :—^When in any place a 
thing is not produced, nor has it been already there, nor has it come from 
elsewhere, then it cannot be perceived, nor can it subsist,—^just like the 
Horn on the Hare’s head;—^where the Jar is produced in a place which 
had been devoid of it, the Universal is neither produced, nor has it been 
there already, nor has it come from elsewhere;—hence the wider character 
is not perceived (which implies the absence of the narrower character).— 
This Reason is not Inconclusive^ because there is no other way (apart from 
the tliree mentioned) in which the Universal could subsist or be perceived. 
—(807) 


The following Text sets forth the objection against the second alternative 
view (mentioned in Text 805, that the Universals ‘ Jar * and the like are 
all-pervading, subsisting in all things):— 


TEXT (808). 

WhE>I the COISTACT OF ITS StTBSTRATUM WITH THE SeNSE-ORGAN AND 
SUCH OTHER CONDITIONS WOUED BE PRESENT AND BRING ABOUT 

THE Cognition of the Universal,—that Universal 

WOULD become PERCEIVED EVERYWHERE ; 

BECAUSE THERE CAN BE NO DIVISION 
IN ITS FORM. —(808) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The contact, etc, etcJ* —i.e. the causes of Perception. 

‘ Such other conditions ’ ;—tliis is meant to include the contact of the 
Mind and Soul and so forth. 

What is meant is that the Universal being perceived in one particular 
individual, it should bo perceived in other and heterogeneous individuals 
also, as also in the interval between two individuals ; because it is of one 
imiform character which cannot differ from the one that is actually per¬ 
ceived.—(808) 


This same argument is further elucidated in the following Text — 
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TEXT (809). 

{a) If the Universal (in the new Individual) be not-dipperent 

FROM THAT WHICH HAS BEEN ALREADY PERCEIVED,—THEN 
THERE SHOULD BE PERCEPTION OF THAT UNIVERSAL ALSO ; 

—OR (6) LIKE IT, THE OTHER ALSO SHOULD NOT BE 
PERCEIVED ;—OR (c) THERE SHOULD BE 
DIFFERENCE.— (809) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) That is to say, if the form of the Universal subsisting in other 
heterogenous individuals and in the intervals were not-different from the 
form of the Universal subsisting in the Individual that is seen,—then, the 
former also should be seen, as it would be not-different from what is seen, 
like the form of this latter.—(6) If however there is no perception of the 
said Universal,, then there should be no perception of that Universal as 
subsisting in the perceived individual which is non-different from what is 
not perceived.—(c) l^^astly, if the Universal in question be held to be of both 
kinds,—^then that would involve a diversity of nature ; two mutually contra¬ 
dictory characters being present; and for any clear-minded person, it cannot 
be right to regard as one what is foimd to be obsessed by the two mutually 
contradictory cliaracters of perceptibility and imperceptibility ; as such an 
idea would lead to absurdities ; as in that case the whole Universe would 
be a single substance, which would imply the anomaly of the whole being 
produced and destroyed at one and the same time. If it were not so, then 
they would be ‘ one ’ only in name ; and there can be no difference of opinion 
regarding mere names.—(809) 

Thus having discredited the whole conception of the ‘ Universal *, the 
Author proceeds to formulate the argiunents against it :— 

TEXTS (810-811). 

The NOTIONS of ‘ Tree ’ and such things cannot be based upon 

THE ‘ UNIVERSALS ’ POSTULATED BY THE OTHER PaRTY ; — 

BECAUSE THINGS APPEAR IN SUCCESSION, AND BECAUSE THEY ARB 
COMPREHENSIVE,—LIKE THE NOTIONS OF THE ‘ CoOK ’ AND 
SUCH THINGS.—^ThE FACT TILIT WHAT IS ETERNAL 
CANNOT BE PRODUCTIVE (OF EFFECTS) ALSO SERVES 
TO ANNUL THE OPPONENT’S PROPOSITION.— 

All THE OBJECTIONS THAT WERE URGED 
AGAINST ‘Conjunction’ ALSO serve 
TO ANNUL THE OPPONENT’S CON¬ 
CLUSION.— (810-811) 

COMMENTARY. 

Notions that are endowed with the properties—of appearing in succession, 
being comprehensive, being entities, being produced, and so forth—cannot 
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proceed from the eternal, one all-pervading ‘ Universal as conceived by 
the other party ;—like the notions of the ‘ Cook ’ ;—the notions of the 
‘ Tree *, etc. are of the said character ; hence there is perception of a character 
concomitant with the contrary of the Opponent’s conclusion. As being in 
succession and the rest are all concomitant with non-eternality, which is con¬ 
trary to etermdity (postulated by the Opponent). What is eternal cannot 
have any effective action, either successive or simultaneous,—as both are 
incompatible; hence the Reason adduced by us cannot be regarded as 
‘ Inconclusive ’. As regards the fallacy of our Corroborative Instance being 
‘ devoid of the Probandum that has been already disposed of by us in detail; 
hence the Instance also cannot be said to bo ‘ improven ’. 

The Author states another argument in annulment of the Opponent’s 
conclusion— All the objections, etc, etc. ;—these objections were set forth 
under Text 674, above, where it has been shown that one thing cannot subsist 
in several things ; similarly in the section dealing with the Composite^ under 
Text 607.—(810-811) 

The following Text siuns up the section— 


TEXT (812). 

Thus has been rejected the ‘ Universal ’ as an entirely distinct 
ENTITY. As regards THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ' POSTULATED BY THE 
FOLLOWERS OF Jaimini, that is going to be rejected 
UNDER THE CHAPTER ON ‘ SyIDVIDA ’ 

(Chapter XX).—(812) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Universal ’ has been postulated by the Vaishesika and his followers 
as something entirely distinct from the Individuals ; and we have stated 
the objections against this doctrine. The Jainas and the followers of 
Jaimini have postulated the ‘ Universal ’ m non-d iff event from the IndividiuU, 
and also of both kinds ; and tliis will be examined, in due course, \mder 
the Chapter on ‘ Syddvdda ’ ; on the present occasion, we had set out to 
criticise the doctrine of the Nydya-vaish^lJca ; hence we do not take up the 
other doctrine, which would be somewhat irrelevant to the Context.—(812) 


End of the Examination of the ‘ Universal ’. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Examination of the Vishesa : * Ultimate Individuality \ 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author sets forth the objection against the Category of ‘ Ultimate 
Individuality ’ :— 

TEXT (813). 

Then again, the ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ that have been 

POSTULATED AS EXISTING IN ULTIMATE ENTITIES, HAVE BEEN 
ALREADY PROVED TO BE IMPOSSIBLE, BY THE REJEC¬ 
TION OF THE ‘ ETERNAL SUBSTANCE ’ ; THEY 
ARE MERE ‘ MOMENTS — (813) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ have been defined as ‘ subsisting in 
eternal substances and as existing in ultimate substances This cannot be 
a definition at all; as it is open to the charge of being imfjossihle ; there is no 
substance that is eternal ; it has been already rejected under the Chapter on 
the Examination of Substance ; under the circiunstances, how could these 
Individualities be admitted as subsisting in eternal substances ?—(813) 

The existence of those ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ has been sought to be 
proved on the basis of the peculiar experience of Mystics ; but the Reason in 
that case is ‘ inconclusive This is wluit is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (814-816). 

Among Atoms, Akdsha, Space and such things (in which the Ulti¬ 
mate Individualities are held to subsist),—^if their forms abb 

DISTINCT FROM EACH OTHER,—THEN THE APPREHENSION OF DISTINC¬ 
TION AMONG THEM NEED NOT BE DUE TO ANYTHING ELSE IN THE 
SHAPE OF THIS ULTIMATE INDIVIDUALITY.—If, ON THE OTHER 
HAND, THEY HAVE THEIR FORMS MIXED UP WITH EACH OTHER, 

THEN, EVEN THOUGH THERE MAY BE DIFFERENCE, THE 
APPREHENSION OF ABSOLUTE DISTINCTION COULD NOT 
BUT BE WRONG.— HoW TOO IS THE DISTINCTION 
AMONG ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ appre¬ 
hended ? If by themselves,—then why 

IS NOT THE SAME HELD TO BE THE CASE 

WITH Atoms and other things 
ALSO ?— (814-816) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, the form of Atoms, etc. may be either distinct from each 
other, each having its own specific character, or, mixed up.—^If it is the former. 
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then, as the things would themselves be always apprehended in their 
immixed—distinct—forms, the assumption of any further ‘ Individualities ’ 
for the purpose of the Mystics’ apprehending their distinct forms would be 
useless.—^If the second alternative is accepted, then, even in the presence 
of the distinct Category of the ‘ Ultimate Individiialities *, how could the 
Mystics’ cognition of the Atoms, etc. as distinct,—when their forms are (ear 
hypothesi) not entirely distinct—be free from error ? It would be clearly 
wrong, being the cognition of things as what they are not; and the Mystics, 
in that case, would not be true Mystics, on account of entertaining a wrong 
notion of tilings. 

Then again, if the distinct cognition of tilings were not possible without 
a distinct category in the shape of ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’,—then, how 
could there be distinct cognitions regarding these Individualities them¬ 
selves ? As there are no further ‘ Ultimate Individualities * in them; if they 
were there, then there would be an infinite regress ; it would also be con¬ 
trary to the Opponent’s doctrine that these Individualities are ultimate 
and subsist in eternal substances ; as those other Individualities would be 
subsisting in the Ultimate Individualities also (which are not Substances). 
If, for these reasons, it be admitted tliat the Ultimate Individualities them¬ 
selves become the basis of the distinct cognitions of themselves,—then, in 
the case of Atoms, etc. also, they themselves may bo regarded as the basis 
of their distinct cognitions ; why should there be this aversion against them 
tliat, even though they have their individual forms mutually exclusive, their 
capacity to bring about distinct cognitions of themselves is not admitted,— 
wliile such capacity is admitted in the ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ ? We 
find no reason for this aversion, except stupidity.—(814-816) 

The following Texts anticipate the answer to the above given by 
Prashastamati — 


TEXTS (817-818). 

“ Just as the unclean ohahacter belongs to the Dog’s flesh by 

ITSELF, AND TO OTHER THINGS BY CONTACT WITH IT,—SO IN THE 
CASE IN QUESTION ALSO ;—^AND JUST AS BETWEEN THE JaR 

AND THE Lamp, the Lamp, by itself, is always the 

T ILLUMINATOR OF THE JaR, BECAUSE IT IS OF THE 
NATURE OF LtGHT,—SO ALSO IN THE CASE IN 
QUESTION.”— (817-818) 


COMMENTARY. 

Prashastamati has argued as follows :—“ The Dog’s flesh is imclean 
by its very nature, and other things become unclean by coming into contact 
with it; in the same manner, the ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ by themselves 
are the basis of exclusive notion—on account of their being of the nature 
of exclusion,—^while Atoms and other things become such basis only through 
the presence in those of the said Individuality.—^Then again, even if a thing 
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xrtay not be of a certain nature, yet its notion may come about through 
the presence of something else; e.g. the cognition of the Jar is brought 
about by the Lamp ; while the cognition of the Lamp is not brought about 
by the Jar.—‘ Ayam * stands for the Jar ,—‘ So also in the case in question * 
that is, the apprehension of distinction among Atoms, etc. is due to the pre¬ 
sence of the Ultimate Individualities ; while that of the Individualities them¬ 
selves is due to their very nature.** 

Tiiis is answered in the following— 

TEXTS (819-822). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THIS ‘ UNCLEAN CHARACTER ’ IS SOMETHING PURELY 

illusory, not real ; how then could it be there either ‘ BY 
itself’ or ‘through something else ’ ?— Or, even if the Unclean 
Character be something real, it may be that other things 

become ‘ UNCLEAN ’ THROUGH CONTACT WITH THE DOG’S FLESH ; 
NOTHING LIKE THIS IS POSSIBLE IN THE CASE OP ETERNAL SUB¬ 
STANCES, BECAUSE THERE CAN BE NO ‘ BECOMING ’ (BEING BORN) FOR 
THEM.—^Through the influence of the Lamp, momentary 
OBJECTS,—LIKE THE JaR, THE ORNAMENT AND SO FORTH,—BECOME 
THE CAUSE OF THE PRODUCTION OP COGNITIONS ; BUT THE APPRE¬ 
HENSION OF DISTINCTION CANNOT COME ABOUT THROUGH THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE ‘ ULTIMATE INDIVIDUALITIES ’ IN QUESTION,— 
BECAUSE IT COMES ABOUT IN SUCCESSION,—LIKE PLEASURE AND 
THE REST.— (819-822) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the ‘ Unclean Character ’ of things is purely illusory, 
hypothetical, and not real; because it does not remain fixed ; for instance, 
one and the same substance may appear to be ‘ unclean * for a Vedic scholar, 
but quite clean to the Hunter; and it cannot be possible for one and the 
same thing to combine within itself two mutually contradictory characters ; 
as it would, in that case, cease to be one and the same. 

Or, the ‘ Unclean Character ’ of things may be something real. Even so, 
it cannot serve as a Corroborative Instance; because what happens in the 
case of such things as food-grains and the like is that when they come into 
contact with an unclean thing, like the Dog’s flesh, they abandon their 
previous clean character and become born again as endowed with the unclean 
clvaracter ; hence it is right that in their case the unclean character is adventi¬ 
tious, due to something else. There is however no such basis in the case 
of Atoms and other eternal substances ; by virtue of which any such adventi¬ 
tious distinctive feature could come into them; because they are eternal 
and hence they cannot be horn with the new character. 

Similarly, in the case of the Lamp also, the character of being the cause 
of cognitions, as found in the Jar, may be held to be adventitious, due to 
something else (in the shape of the Lamp), 
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The last text sets forth the argument against any such explanation in 
the case of Ultimate JndwiduaUties. The exact form of this Inference and 
the Premiss upon which it is based may bo stated in the manner indicated 
above.—(819-822) 


End of ChajJter XIV. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Examination of * Sanmvdya ’ {Inherence, Subsistence). 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Texts proceed to set forth objections to the Category of 
* Inherence ’ :— 


TEXT (823). 

“ Inherence (Subsistence) is apprehended on the basis of the 

NOTION OF ‘ THIS SUBSISTS IN THAT —SUCH AS IS FOUND IN THE 
EXPRESSIONS ' THE ClOTH CONSISTS OF (SUBSISTS 

in) these Yarns ‘ the Mat consists of 
(SUBSISTS IN) the Reeds —(823) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘‘ In regard to tilings that are inseparable, and among things where one 
is the container and the other the contained, —there is the notion of ‘ this 
subsisting in that ’ ; and the relation upon which this notion is based is 
‘ Inherence (Subsistence) This is apprehended as something different from 
Substance and the other categories, on the basis of the particular notions of 
‘ subsistence * present in such conceptions as ‘ the Cloth subsists in these 
yarns —In the case of such Universals as ' Being *, ‘ Substance ’ and the rest, 
it is foimd that they bring about cognitions like their own, of their substra¬ 
tum,—and on this basis they are regarded as different from one another and 
also from their substratum;—the same is found to bo the case with ‘ Inherence ’ 
also; in regard to all the other five categories, there arc such notions as—‘ The 
Universal Substance subsists in this substance ’, ‘ the Universal Quality sub¬ 
sists in this quality ‘ the Universal Action subsists in this action ’, ‘ the 
Ultimate Individualities subsist in these substances ’ and so forth ; and on 
the basis of these notions, it is concluded that Inherence is something distinct 
from these five (Substance and the rest).—^This argument may be formulated 
thus:—^When a notion is found to appear in regard to a thing in a form 
different from that of that thing, that notion must be based upon something 
different from that thing,—for example, the notion of ‘ the man with the 
stick ’ in regard to Devadatta ;—of this same kind is the notion of ‘ this 
subsists in that ’ that appears in regard to the five Categories;—^and this is 
regarded as justifying the conclusion (that the notion is due to a distinct 
category in the shape of Inherence)'^ —(823) 


The Author proceeds to explain the character of this Inhexence :— 
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TEXTS (824-826). 

‘‘ If there were no such thing (as Inherence), what would be the 
BASIS OF the said NOTION ? No PARTICULAR NOTION IS FOUND 
TO APPEAR WITHOUT A PARTICULAR CAUSE.—INASMUCH AS THE 
SAME NOTION OF ‘ SUBSISTING HEREIN ’ IS EQUALLY PRESENT 

IN ALL CASES, INHERENCE DOES NOT VARY, LIKE CONJUNCTION. 

In PACT IT IS PERCEIVED IN ALT- THINGS AS ONE AND THE 
SAME, JUST LIKE ‘ EXISTENCE ’.—INASMUCH AS ITS 
CAUSE IS NEVER APPREHENDED, IT IS ETERNAL,—LIKE 

‘ Existence By no means of valid cognition 
ii^iTS cause apprehended.”— (824-826) 

COMMENTARY. 

“Unless there is some basis for the notion, the notion of ‘existence’, 
etc. would always be there;—tliis is the Inferential argiunent subversive 
of your doctrine. 

“ Thus under the theory of tlie Vaishe^ika, ‘ Inherence ’ is inferred from 
the presence of the notion of ‘ subsisting in tliis ’ ; while according to the 
Naiydyika, it is directly perceived in the notion of ‘ subsisting in this *• 
That is to say, when the sense-organ is functioning, there appears the percep¬ 
tion that ‘ the Cloth subsists in these yarns ’, and on the basis of this, they 
declare this notion to be ‘ Perception ’. 

“ Tliis Inherence (which is a form of Relation) does not vary with the 
various correlatives,—as Conjunction does; in fact, like ‘ Existence 
* Being ’—it is one and the same everywhere; for the simple reason that its 
indicative feature,—the notion of ‘ subsisting in this ’,—is everywhere the 
same. 

“ ‘ Like Conjunction ’—is an Instance per dissimilarity, 

“ Having no cause, —Inherence is eternal,—again like ‘ existence 
The fact of its having no cause is proved by the fact of no Cause of it being 
cognised by any means of Cognition.”—(824-826) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to set forth the objections 
against ‘ Inherence ’ :— 

TEXT (827). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE IDEA OF / SUBSISTING IN THIS ' EXISTS FOR 

OUR Opponents only ; and it is due entirely to their 

INFATUATION WITH THEIR OW’N DOCTRINE ; IT IS 
NEVER MET WITH IN COMMON EXPERIENCE. 

—(827) 

COMMENTARY. 

This points out that the Opponent’s Reason is open to the fallacy of its 
substratum being ‘ unknown Such ideas as ‘ the cloth subsists in these 
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yarns ’ are only assumed through one’s infatuation with his doctrines ; in 
ordinary experience, no such ideas are ever found to appear; hence the 
very basis of the Probandum turns out to be one that does not exist at all. 
•—(827) 

The following texts lend further support to the same objection :— 


TEXTS (828-829). 

If the ' Container ’ and the ‘ Contained ’ were perceived as distinct 

FROM ONE ANOTHER, THEN ALONE WOULD THERIUBE ANY SUCH 
NOTION AS ‘ THIS SUBSISTS IN THAT —AS IS FOUND IN THE 
CASE OF THE FrUITS AND THE PlT (WHERE THE FRUITS 

lie) ;—THE Cloth and the Yarns however are 
NEVER perceived AS DISTINCT FROM ONE 
ANOTHER,—BY VIRTUE OF WHICH THERE 
COULD APPEAR ANY SUCH NOTIONS AS 
‘ THIS SUBSISTS IN THOSE — (828-829) 


COMMENTARY. 

It is only when two tilings have been found to be distinct from one 
another, when one is found to be contained in the other, that there appears the 
notion that ‘ this subsists in that ’ ; such is our ordinary experience ; as is 
found in the case of the notion ‘ these Bel fruits are contained in this pit ’. 
In the case of the Cloth and the Yarns however no such difference has been 
perceived ; in fact, no such difference exists ; how then could there bo any 
such notion as ‘ the Cloth subsists in the Yarns ’.—(828-829) 

The following might be urged:—“ It may be that the said notion has 
been assumed by us on the strength of our own doctrine; but even so, it 
behoves you to explain the basis of such a notion.” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (830). 

In THE CASE OF THIS NOTION IMAGINED BY MERE WHIM,—AS IN THE 
CASE OF MERELY ASSUMED THINGS,—IT CANNOT BE RICHIT TO 
QUESTION THE OTHER PARTY REGARDING ITS BASTS.— (830) 

COMMENTARY. 

When one does not wish to find a cause, how could he be questioned 
regarding such cause for an effect which you have yourself assumed ? In 
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fact, you have to question yourself, who have assumed the effect, under 
your own whim ; whims do not always follow the real state of things ; they 
are essentially free from all restraint; hence nothing can be proved on their 
basis; as it would lead to an infinite regress. For instance, for what is 
assumed by you, another person might assume something entirely different. 
—(830) 

Then again, it is not that notions like ‘ this subsists in that * do not 
appear at all; in fact, the notions tliat do appear are to the contrary. This is 
what is shown in the following— 


TEXTS (831-834). 

The notion that does appear in ordinary experience is in the 
FORM ‘ THE Branches in the Tree ‘ the stones in the Hill ’ ; 
AND this notion PROCEEDS FROM THE FACT THAT THE TWO (THE 

Branch and the Stones) are perceived to be in close contact 

WITH THE OTHER PORTIONS OK THE TWO ‘ IMMOVABLES ’ (TrEE AND 

Hill). The notion that ‘ those two (Tree and Mountain) 
subsist in these (Branches and the Stones) ' however that is 
PUT forward (by the Opponent) is one that is beyond all 

ORDINARY EXPERIENCE.—WhAT SUCH NOTIONS AS ‘ ThIS CoLOUR OR 

THAT Action in this Jar ’ apprehend is identity ; the general 
TERMS ‘Colour’ (‘Action’), ‘Jar’ connote these things 
generally, in all states and conditions ; hence for the 
purpose of mentioning their particular forms, they are 

SPOKEN OF IN THE MANNER EXPRESSED IN THE SAID NOTIONS ; AND 
IT IS ON THE BASTS OF THOSE PARTICULAR FORMS THAT THE NOTION 
APPEARS IN THAT FORM,—^NOT ON THE BASIS OF ‘ INHERENCE ’ ; 
BECAUSE THE DISTINCTION AMONG ALL THESE IS NOT PERCEIVED. 

-(831-834) 

COMMENTARY. 

In ordinary life such notions are met with as ‘ The Branches in the Tree 
‘ The Stones in the Hill ’,—^and not such as ‘ The Tree in the Branches 
‘ the Hill in the Stones ’. That notion also of ‘ the Branches in the Tree ’ 
is not due to ‘ Inherence ’ ; it is due to the fact that the two (Branches and 
Stones) are perceived in close contact with portions of ‘ the two immovables 
other than the Tree and Stones spoken of,—those other portions being the 
Trunk of the Tree, and the Base of the Hill.—^The term ‘ immovables ’ 
is meant to stand for both, the Tree and the Hill, in view of the fact that 
both are equally immovable. 
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‘ Those two ’ ;—the Hill and the Tree. 

‘ In these *;—in the Stones and in the Branches. 

Question —“ There are many such well-known notions among people as 
‘ The Coloiu, Taste, Odour, Touch, and Action in the Jar' \ what could be 
the basis of such a notion, except Inherence ? ” 

Ayiswer : —‘ What such notions^ etc. etc. ’—‘ Identity ’, i.e. Being of the 
nature of the Jar ; this is what is apprehended by the said notion,—or by 
men. When ‘ Colour ’ is spoken of as ‘ in the Jar what is meant is that the 
Colour is of the nature of the Jar^ not that it is the same as the Jar. When 
there is a desire to speak of certain common potencies like those of Colour 
and the rest, and yet to distinguish those present in things other tluin the 
Jar, one introduces the term ‘ Jar ’ (and uses the expression ‘ the Colour in 
the Jar ’). Each of the terms ‘ Colour ’ and the rest, by itself, is used for the 
purpose of comioting the specific capacity of each of those factors to bring 
about the msual and other cognitions specifically; thus it is that the term 
‘ Jar ’ just indicates those diverse factors ; thus there being no co-ordination 
between the two, the sameness of form is explained on the basis of different 
substratum. 

“ Why then are both the terms used ? ” 

Answer :—* The general termsy etc. etc. ' :—The term ‘ Colour ’ connotes 
C'olour in general, in all sorts of conditions ; for instance, just as the Colour in 
the Jar is spoken of as ‘ Colour *, so also is the colour in the Cloth ; hence the 
word ‘ Colour ’ by itself does not connote any tiling in particular,—as to wliich 
particular Colour is meant. When, however, the expression used is ‘ the 
Colour in the Jar ’, the Colour coimoted is that particular one wliich is in 
the form of the Jar, as distinguished from that in the Cloth and other things. 
Similarly, the term ‘ Jar ’ also connotes the Jar under all conditions,—^white, 
yellow, moving, not moving and so forth; hence the word by itself does 
not connote anything particular ; but when the expression ‘ the white colour in 
the Jar ’ is used, the notion that appears is that of the white Jar as distin¬ 
guished from other jars. Thus it is that when one wishes to speak of this 
particular Jar, the words are used in the form ‘ Colour in the Jar 

It is on the basis of such expressions that there appears the notion of 
the Colour in the Jar, in reference to the Jar. It is not on the basis of any 
such thing as ‘ Inherence ’. The reason for this is next stated—‘ Because 
the Distinction, etc. etc. ’ ;—there is no difference apprehended among 
‘ Inherence ’, ‘ Jar ’ and ‘ Colour ’,—on the basis of which the said notion 
could be said to be based tipon ‘ Inherence ’. 

What is meant by this is that the Reason adduced by the Opponent 
is ‘ inconclusive ’ and his Conclusion is annulled by Inference and other means 
of cognition.—(831-834) 


It has been argued by the Opponent (under Text 825, above) that— 
“Inasmuch as one and the same notion of ‘this subsisting in that* is 
equally present in all cases. Inherence does not vary like Conjunction — 
This is answered in the following— 
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TEXTS (835-839). 

If there were one and the same Inherence in all things, then 
THE notion of ‘ ClOTH * SHOULD APPEAR IN THE POTSHERD ALSO ; 
IT WOULD ALSO FOLLOW THAT THE UNIVERSAL ‘ CoW ’ SUBSISTS 

IN THE Elephant also ; so that the elephant also should 
HAVE THE FORM OF THE Cow, JUST LIKE THE Variegated Cow .— ^Thb 
NOTION THAT ' THE ClOTH SUBSISTS IN THE YaRNS’ IS BASED UPON 

Inherence ; this same Inherence being present in the 
Potsherds also, why is it that there is no such notion as that 
‘ THE Cloth subsists in the Potsherds ' ?—If it be urged that 
this is so for the simple reason that the C 1 .OTH does not subsist 
in the Potsherds,—then the answer is that in the yarns also, 
IT subsists only by Inherence ; is this Inherence then not 
PRESENT IN the PoTSHERDS ? In FACT THE INHERENCE OF THE 

Cloth in the Yarns must be the same as the Inherence of 
THE Cloth [read 'patasya' acc. to comm.] in the Potsherds; 
AND hence there COULD BE NO RESTRICTION IN THE NOTION AT 
ALL.— (835-839) 


COMMENTARY. 

If there were only one ‘ Inherence ’ in all the Tlireo Worlds, then, such 
notions also should appear as ‘ the Cloth in the Potsherds and also that 
the Universal ‘ Cow ’ subsists in the House; and hence just as the notion of 
‘ Cow ’ appears in regard to the variegated Cow, so should it appear also in 
regard to the Elephant. 

Then again, the notion that ‘ the Cloth subsists in the Yarns’ has been 
explained as being due to the influence of Inherence; this Inherence of the 
Cloth is present in the Potsherds also ; why then should there not be a similar 
notion—‘ The Cloth in the Potsherds ’—in regard to the Potsherds also ? 

It might be argued that—“ inasmuch as the Cloth does not subsist in the 
Potsherds, the said notion does not appear.” 

This cannot be true. Because the notion that the Cloth subsists in the 
2 /arns is also said to be so only on the strength of Inherence ; is not this same 
Inherence present in the Potsherds also—on account of which there could 
be no such notion as ‘ the Cloth subsists in the Potsherds’ also, just as in the 
Yarns ?—As a matter of fact, that Inherence of the Cloth which is 
said to be present in the yarns should be the same as that of the Cloth in the 
Potsherds. Under the circumstances, wherefore should not there be an 
admixture of the notions of things (and the consequent confusion) ? For 
these reasons, there could he no restriction in the notion at all ; and as a result 
of this, the relation of Substance, Quality and Action with their respective 
qualifications—in the shape of the Universals ‘Substance’, ‘Quality’ and 
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‘ Action —being one and the same, any division among the said Categories 
would be impossible.—(835-839) 


The following Text x)ropounds the possibility of the notion of ‘ Cow ’ 
in regard to the Elephant:— 


TEXT (840). 

Similarly, the Inherence of the Universal ‘ Elephant ’ in the 
Elephant shoult) be one and the same as the Inherence of 
the various Universals ‘ Cow ’ and the rest in 
their respective substrata.— (840) 


COMMENTARY. 


In the following Texts (841 845), tlie author sots fortli the answer given 
by Prashaatamati :— 


TEXT (841). 

“ Even though Inherence is one, the restriction of container and 
contained is always there ; by virtue of which the Universal 

‘ SUBSTANCE ’ IS PRESENT IN SUBSTANCES ONLY, AND 

the Universal ‘ Action ’ is present in 
Actions only.”— (841) 

COMMENTARY. 


Prashaatamati has argued as follows :—“ Though Inherence is one, yet 
there is no likelihood of an admixture among the five Categories ; because 
there is always a restriction as to what is contained in what; that is to say, 
the Universal ‘Substance’ is contained in Substances only, the Universal 
* Quality ’ is contained in Qualities only, the Universal ‘ Action ’ is contained 
in Actions only; and so on, the notion of the Universals ‘ Substance ’ and 
the rest appear as restricted to a particular substratum only.”—(841) 


In anticipation of the objection that—* in that case, Inherence would 
vary with each object —Praahaatapati offers the following explanation :— 
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TEXTS (842-843). 

From the perception of the fact that the notion of ‘ subsisting 

IN this which arises out of ‘ Inherence is present in 

ALL CASES, it IS CONCLUDED THAT ‘ INHERENCE ’ IS ONE 
ONLY ; AT THE SAME TIME, FROM THE PERCEPTION OF 
THE FACT THAT SUCH BASES AS THE UnIVERSALS 

‘ Substance ’ and the rest are absent in 

CERTAIN CASES, IT IS CONCLUDED THAT 
THE NOTIONS OF THESE UnIVERSALS 

‘ Substance * and the rest are 

RESTRICTED IN THEIR 

SCOPE. ’ ’ —(842-843) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The notion of ‘ subsistencf) in this whicii is based upon Inherence, 
is found to appear in all cases in one and the saint' form, from which it follows 
that Inherence is one only. However, even though Inherence is one, the 
notions based upon the Universals ‘Substance etc. are found to appear in 
distinct forms as resting in distinct substrata ; and thus they are found to be 
absent,—not present—in all cases; from this it is concluded that these 
Universals are dist inct and diverse; so that there can be no admixture of 
the five Categories.”—(842-843) 

In answer to the question—How is it that there is this restriction of the 
Container and Contained^ \N4ien the relation (of Inherence) is one and the 
same ?—the following answer is provided (by Frns}i<i8tamati) :— 

TEXTS (844-845). 

“ Even though ' Conjunction ’ is one only, yet the relation of 

Container and Contained is restricted to the Pit and the Curd 
(placed therein) ; similarly there would be restric¬ 
tion IN THE CASE IN QUESTION ALSO. So THAT, EVEN 
though Inherence is one only, yet as there 
WOULD be diversity IN THE CHARACTER OF 
BEING THE manifcster and manifested, 
there WOULD BE NO INCONGRUITY 
IN IT AT ALL.’'— (844-845) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Even though Conjunction is one only, yet in the case of the Curd and 
the Pit, the relation of Container and Contained is restricted ;—similarl 5 % in 
the case of the Universals ‘Substance’, etc., even though Inherence is one 
only, yet, by reason of the diversity in the capacity of manifeater and 
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manifested, there would be restriction regarding the relation of Container 
and Contained, 

^ In it ’—i.e. in the restriction of the relation of Container and 
Contained ,^'—(844-846) 

The answer to the above arguments (of Prashastamati) is given in the 
following— 

TEXTS (846-847). 

If Inherence is one only, then any restriction regarding the 
Container and Contained is impossible. The Universal ‘ Sub¬ 
stance ’ IS HELD to subsist IN SUBSTANCE ONLY ;—^HOW 
COULD THAT BE DUE TO INHERENCE ? ThIS SAME 

Inherence of the substance is present in 
Quality, etc. also ; as these latter are 

RELATED TO THE UnIVERSALS ‘ QUALITY 

etc. ;—AND Inherence is the same 
IN BOTH.— (846-847) 

COMMENTARY. 

According to ns, there is no such relation of Container and Contained^ 
as is held to subsist between the Universal ‘ Colour * and the particular 
Colour ; it is adiriitted by you only ; and this is impossible for you who 
regard Inherence to be one only. These and other incongruities in the 
Opponent’s standpoint are now pointed out. 

For instance, the Opponent accepts the restriction that the Universal 

* Substance ’ subsists in Substances alone; and he does so on the basis of 

* Inherence ’;—^now the ‘ Inherence ’ of the Universal as ‘ Substance * is 
present in Qualities also; because those are related to the Universal 

* Quality ’. 

Question :—“ Even though the Relation is there, how is it concluded 
that that Relation is that of Inherence ? ” 

Answer :—‘ Inherence is the same in both ’.—‘ Both *—^i.e. the two 
Universals ‘ Substance ’ and ‘ Quality Thus the notions having the same 
basis in both cases, admixture and confusion are inevitable.—(846-847) 

TEXT (848). 

If it were NOT so, then THIS (Inherence) would be different 
IN THE VARIOUS UNIVERSALS LIKE ‘ QUALITY ’, ETC.,—^JUST AS 

Conjunction varies with each conjunct factor. 

-(848) 

COmiENTARY. 

‘7/ it v)ere not 8o\ —^i.e. if the Inherence of the Universal ‘Quality’ 
in particular Qualities were not the same as the Inherence of ihe Universal 
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‘ Substance ’ in particular Substances,—then Inherence should vary with 
each substratum ; just as Conjimction does.—(848) 

It has been argued (by Prashastamati, tmder Text 843, above) that— 
“From seeing the absence of such basis as the Universal of ‘Substance’, 
etc. it is concluded that the scope of these Univcrsals is restricted.”—This 
is answered in the following— 


TEXT (849). 

It is not possible that there should be absence of notions based 
UPON the Universal ‘ Substance —when the basis is 
THERE. For the same REASON THERE CANNOT BE 
restriction of it.— (849) 

COMMENTARY. 

So long as the cause is there in its perfect condition, there cannot be 
absence of the effect; if it were there, then, it would not bo the effect of that 
cause. Thus then the absence of the said notion being impossible, the 
restriction regarding the relation of container and contained also cannot be 
right.—(849) 

“ The restriction could bo based upon such common expressions as 
‘ The Universal Substance is contained—^subsists—^in Substances only 
Answer :— 


TEXT (850). 

The expressions of ‘ being contained ’ and ‘ subsisting ’ and the 

LIKE ALSO ARE BASED UPON THE SAME ‘ INHERENCE ’ ; HENCE 
these ALSO CANNOT BE THE BASIS OF RESTRICTION.— (850) 

COMMENTARY. 

The use of expressions like ‘ being contained ’, ‘ subsisting ’ and so forth 
also are explained by you as based upon the same ‘ Inherence ’ ; and as this 
is the same everywhere, how could it servo to restrict anything ? Hence 
these notions of ‘ contained in *, etc. cannot serve as the basis of restricting 
the relation of Container and Contained. Because the notions in question 
stand upon the same footing as tins latter relation.—(850) 

“ In that case the Restriction may be due to the limitations relating to 
the capacity to manifest and he manifested,^'* 

Answer :— 
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TEXT (851). 

The difference in the capacity to manifest and to be manifested 

ALSO IS BASED UPON INHERENCE ITSELF ; IT CANNOT BE DUE TO 

anything else ; because there can be no ‘ PRO¬ 
DUCING ’ OF THINGS THAT ARB ETERNAL.— (851) 

COMMENTARY. 

Substances hav’^e been held to bo the rnanifester of the Universal 
‘ Substance —and tliis on the strength of Inherence itself ; because it is 
on account of the fact that the Universal ‘ Substance ’ inheres in a particular 
substance that it is said to be manifested by it. 

‘ It cannot he due to anything else * ;—i.e. to any such circumstance as 
the production of the character capable of bringing about an idea, which has been 
postulated by the Buddhist. Because Inherence has been hold to exist 
even in eternal things like ‘ Being ’ and the like,—and it is not right that 
there should be any ‘ production * of what are eternal.—(851) 

The same line of argument is further supported in the following ;— 


TEXT (852). 

By THE MERE PRESENCE OF THE LaMP, THE LaMP DOES NOT BECOME 
CAPABLE OF PRODUCING ANY NOTIONS ; SO ALSO THE UnIVERSALS 
LIKE ‘ Jar ’ (CANNOT BECOME CAPABLE OF PRODUCING 
NOTIONS).— (852) 

COMMENTARY. 

The case of the ‘ Pit and the Curd ’ has been put forward as an example 
(under Text 844, by Praahastamati), The following Text shows that this is 
not admitted by us :— 

TEXT (853). 

That the Conjunction in the case of the Curd and the Pit is 

ONE ONLY HAS BEEN ALREADY REJECTED BY US BEFORE ; ANY 
restriction on THAT BASIS IS NOT POSSIBLE ; AS THAT 
WOULD LEAD TO ABSURDITIES.— (583) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Before *—i.e. in the Chapter on the Refutation of the Quality of 
Conjunction. 

Conjunction may be one only, yet the objection remains—this is what is 
shown in the text—‘ Any restriction, etc,\ 

‘ On that basis \ —i.e. on the ba^is of Conjimction. 
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The ‘ absurdity ’ referred to lies in the possibility of such notions as 
' the Pit in the Curd ’; as the only ground for it—in the shape of Conjunction, 
—would be equally available in this also.—(853) 

It has been argued above (under Text 826) that “ Inherence must be 
eternal, because no Cause of it is perceived —This is answered in the 
following— 


TEXT (854). 

By the ETERNALITY OF INHERENCE ALL THINGS BECOME ETERNAL ; 

BECAUSE ALL THESE ARE EVER PRESENT, BY INHERENCE IN 
THEIR OWN SUBSTRATUM.— (854) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Inherence is eternal, then the Jar and other things also will have to be 
regarded as eternal ; as they exist for ever in their own substratum. In 
fact, it is on the ground of Inherence that theses things are held to subsist 
in their substratum,—and this Inherence is eternal ;—why then should not 
the things persist for over ?—(854) 

In the follow’ing Texts, the Author anticipates and answers the Opponent’s 
reply :— 

TEXTS (855-856). 

Things become destroyed either through the disruption of their 

COMPONENTS, OR THROUGH THE DESTRUCTION OF THESE,—JUST 

LIKE Action,—on account of Conjunction and such 

OTHER CAUSES ’’ ;—IF THIS IS URGED, THEN, THAT CAN¬ 
NOT BE SO ; BECAUSE THE INHERENCE OF THESE 
COMPONENTS ALSO IN THEIR SUBSTRATUM IS 
HELD TO BE ETERNAL. If THESE CAME 
TO DESTRUCTION, THEN INHERENCE 
ALSO WOULD BECOME DESTRUC¬ 
TIBLE.’’— (855-856) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be urged by the Opponent :—“The Jar and other 
things become destroyed either through the disruption of their component 
parts or through the destruction of tho parts ; just as, while the Jar is in 
the state of being wdiirled or baked, its action (motion) becomes destroyed 
by the contact of a solid substance. This has been thus declared—‘ By the 
contact of solid substances, the action becomes destroycKl, as also the action 
unfavourable to the production of the effect Similarly one Cognition 
becomes destroyed tlirough another Cognition ; one Sound l>ecomes destroyed 
through another Sound.” 

Such is the Opponent’s scheme. What he means is that, even though 
the Inherence may be there as the basis of the object’s continued existence, 
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if other auxiliary causes are absent, and contrary circumstances become 
operative, the Jar cannot remain for ever. 

This is answered in the words—‘ That cannot he so \ —^What has been 
iu*ged cannot be right; because of the said components also there are com¬ 
ponents wherein their Inherence lies for ever ; how then could there be any 
destruction or disruption ? 

This is so not only in regard to the substances composed of those com¬ 
ponents ; it is so in regard to Action, etc. also ; this is what is indicated by 
the particle ‘ api ’. 

If it be admitted that there is destruction of the components of the 
object, then the Inherence also would have to be regarded as liable to 
destruction.—(865-866) 

“ Why so ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXTS (857-858). 

When the Relative has ceased to exist, it is impossible for the 

Relation to exist. When the conjunct object has been 
destroyed, the Conjunction can no longer be there. 

And just as the conjuTwts are there vtiile the 
Conjunction is there,— so also the Inherents 
SHOULD exist WHILE THE INHERENCE IS 

THERE.— (857-858) 

COMMENTARY. 

He supports the same idea, in the words—‘ When the Conjunct object, 
etc. etc' 

What is meant is that, on account of the Relative having ceased to exist, 
the Inherence comes to be non-etemal, just like the Conjunction \\'hich ceases 
on the destruction of the Conjunct, Or the other alternative is that the rela¬ 
tives continue to exist, because of the Relation not having ceased ; these 
relatives being like the two substances, the Conjunction between whom has 
not ceased.—If it were not so, then, in both cases, the Relation in question 
would lose its character.—(867-858) 

The Opponent urges the following argument;— 

TEXT (859). 

“ Even on the destruction of one Relative, the Inherence con¬ 
tinues TO exist, because the other Relative is still 
there.—Nor would the same be the case with 
Conjunction ; because there is difference.” 

—(859) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the Opponent means is as follows :—“ In the first Reason (adduced 
by the Buddhist), if what is meant is the destruction of all Relatives,—^then 
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it is partly ‘ unproven ‘ not admitted ’ ; because the destruction of all 
Relatives is not possible ; as even at Universal Dissolution, the Atoms remain. 
—If then the Reason is put forward with a view to some sort of Relatives 
having ceased to exist, then it is Inconclusive; because even when a certain 
Relative may have ceased to exist, other Relatives would still be there.— 
It might be urged against the Opponent that, * by the same reasoning process, 
Conjunction also should have to be regarded as eternal — Anticipating 
this, the Opponent says —It cannot he so, becaiLse there is difference ; 
that is to say. Conjunction varies with each conjunct object; hence it 
is only right to regard it as evanescent; Inherence, on the other hand, 
is only one in the whole world, because its basis, in tho shape of the 
notion of ‘ subsistence herein ’, remains always tho same ; hence it cannot 
bo right to regard Inherence as evanescent; as it is alwaj s perceptible in 
another Relative (even on the cessation of one Relative).”—(859) 

The above argument is answered in the following— 


TP]XTS (860-864). 

If it is as EXPLAINED, THEN WHEN CERTAIN inherent OBJECTS LIKE 
THE Jar HAVE CEASED TO EXIST,—WHAT IS IT THAT CONTINUES TO 
EXIST ? (A) Is IT THAT Inherence which has been assumed to 
CONSTITUTE THE EXISTENCE OF THOSE OBJECTS, WHICH INHERENCE 
CONTINUES TO EXIST IN THE OTHER RELATIVES ? Or (B) IS IT 
SOMETHING ELSE, AS IN THE CASE OF CONJUNCTION, PLURALITY AND 
SO FORTH ?—(^) It CANNOT BE THE FORMER ; IF THE INHERENCE OF 
THAT KIND CONTINUES TO EXIST, THEN THE SAID OBJECTS—JaR, 
ETC.—^ALSO SHOULD BE THERE. If THEY WERE NOT THERE, THEN 
THE Inherence that constitutes their existence could not 

REMAIN THERE ; OR IT MIGHT BE THERE IN MERE NAME.—FrOM ALL 
THIS IT FOLLOWS THAT EVEN BEFORE, AS AFTER, THE OBJECTS COULD 
NOT BE SUBSISTING IN THEIR SUBSTRATUM, THROUGH ANY SUCH THING 

AS ‘ Inherence Thus this ‘ subsistence * of theirs cannot be 
REAL.— (860-964) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the Jar, and other tilings that are hold to ‘ inhere * in their cause, 
cease to exist—what is it that continues to exist ?— (A) Is it the ‘ Inherence ’ 
that has been assumed as constituting their existence in their cause,— 
tliis Inherence continuing to exist in Relatives other than the Jar, etc. ? 
—(J5) Or is it something else,—like Conjunction and Plurality, wliich vary 
with each Conjunct ?—^The term ‘ ddi ’ is meant to include Disjunction, 

If the former alternative is accepted, then the Jar, etc. should still 
continue to exist, because there would be no falling off of the nature of their 
existence, which (in the shape of Inherence) would be just as it was before 
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their destruction. Or, if the Jar, etc. did not eontinu© to exist, as their 
existence would not be there, the Inherence also could not be there ; or other¬ 
wise the Inherence could not constitute the existence of those things. If 
the mere existence of Inherence were postulated as something independent 
of all things and not benefiting anything,—then it would be something 
only in name ; and there would bo no corresponding reality ; and under the 
circumstances to assert, that ‘ Inherence constitutes the existence of things * 
would be mere verbiage. 

This is what is made clear in the words—‘ From all this it follows^ etc. 
etc ,'*—‘ They ’—the Jar, etc.—could not be subsisting in their substratum, on 
the strength of any such thing as ‘ Inherence ’.—‘ As after ’,—i.e. after the 
destruction of their constituent cause, when they have really no existence 
at all. 

‘ Thus this, etc ."—explains the real sense of the Reason adduced.— 
(800-804) 


TEXTS (865-866). 

(B) If, ok the other hand, the ‘ Inherence ’ that continues to 

EXIST, while the OTHER RELATIVE IS THERE, IS SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT,—AS IN THE CASE OF CONJUNCTION, DISJUNC¬ 
TION, Plurality and so forth,—then, in that case, 

THERE WOULD BE PLURALITY OP INHERENCE ALSO, 

JUST AS THERE IS OF CONJUNCTION, ETC.—ThUS, 

IF ‘ Inherence ’ is postulated to exist, 

THEN there would BE THIS AND 
MANY OTHER INCONGRUITIES.— 

(865-866) 

COMMENTARY. 

(B) If the second alternative,—that what continues to exist is something 
else,—is accepted, then, there should be plurality of ‘ Inherence ’, just as 
there is of Conjunction, etc.; and this would involve tlie surrendering of 
the doctrine that there is no diversity in Inherence. 

‘ This and many other incongruities ’ ;—this is meant to include such 
incongruities as—(a) ‘ the Futility of the Cause ’, (h) ‘ the contradiction of 
several aphorisms ’, (c) incompatibility with facts of Perception, etc., (d) 
‘ the simultaneous birth of all things 

(a) For instance, the ‘ birth ’ of a thing is described as ‘ inherence 
in the cause ’ or ‘ inherence in Being ’ ; and Inherence is eternal; hence 
causes could not have any capacity to bring about the birth of the effect ; 
hence causes would be futile. 

(h) There would be contradiction of such (VaisM^ika) aprorisms as— 
Conjunction is brought about by the action of either of the two factors, 
by the action of both, and by Conjunction ”, “ Cognition is produced by the 
contact of the Sense-organ and the object, etc. etc.” 
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(c) The doctrine in question goes against the idea of the Eye, etc. being 
the cause of Perceptional and other cognitions. 

(d) Birth, in the shape of * Inherence*, being eternal, there can be no 
sequence in the birth of things,—which will have to be regarded as simul¬ 
taneous ; this would be an incongruity i and it would also go against the 
Opponent’s own doctrine that “ the non-simultaneity of Cognitions is indica¬ 
tive of the Mind.” 

Lastly, the Btrth of things being eternal,—the entire world would 
consist of things which could not benefit, or be benefited by, others ; and 
hence the propounding of the Philosophy would be futile; and so on and 
so forth, there would be many incongruities, which would cut off and smash 
the entire fabric of the Opponent’s Philosophy.—(865-866) 


Bnd of Chapter X V. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Examination of the Import of Words. 


COMMENTARY. 

The Author proceeds to set forth the Introduction to the arguments in 
support of the view (set fortli in Text 2) that the Truth is ‘ amenable to 
Words and Cognitions only in an assumed (superimposed) form ’ :— 


TEXTS (867.868). 

“ If Adjuncts do not exist in beality, then on what basis would 

THEBE BE SUCH COGNITIONS AND VEBBAL EXPBESSIONS AS 
‘ THE Man WITH THE STICK ‘ THE wUit \ ‘ MOVE ‘ EXISTS 
‘ COW *, ‘ HEBE ’ AND SO FOBTH ?—ThEY CANNOT BE 
HELD TO BE BASELESS. NOB CAN THEY APPLY 
PBOMISCUOUSLY TO ALL THINGS.’’ 

-(867-868) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ What is apprehended by Word and Cognition is a Real Entity; 
hence what words express by means of affirmation and denial is only the 
real state of things ” ;—such is the view of the Realists.—^The view of tho 
Negationists (Apoliiats), on tho other hand, is as follows :—“ There is nothing 
rml that is expressed by words; all verbal cognition is wrong, because 
it proceeds by imposing non-difference upon things that /ire really different ; 
in a case where there is indirect connection with an entity, there is some 
sort of agreement with the object, even though the Cognition is really wrong 
Such is the view of these people. Tho one uniform, non-different, form that 
is imposed upon things proceeds on the strength of the apprehension of 
things in the form of the ‘ exclusion of other things ’; and it being itself of 
the native of the ‘ exclusion or negation of other things it is mistaken by 
people under the spell of illusion to bo one with that which is excluded by 
it,—and it ultimately brings about the apprehension of the thing ‘ excluded ’ 
from others;—for these reasons it comes to be known as ‘ excluded from 
other things ’. On this ground it has been held that what is expressed by 
words is Apoha, the ‘ negation of others 

The Realists urge the following objections (against the Apohist, 
Negationist, Bauddha) ;—“ If,—according to you,—for Verbal Cognition, 
there is no real basis as the adjimcts—qualifying factors—in the shape of 
Siihatance, Quality^ Action, Universal, Ultimate Individuality and Inherence,— 
then how is it that among people, there are such verbal exprei^ions and 
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cognitions as ‘ the man with the stick % which are all based upon adjuncts 
in the shape of substance, etc. ? For instance, such expressions and notions 
as ‘ the man with the stick ‘ the animal with horns * are known to be 
based upon adjimcts in the shape of suhatancea ; such expressions and notions 
as ‘ white *, ‘ black ’ are based upon adjuncts in the shape of qualities ; 
such expressions and notions as ‘ moves ‘ wanders * are based upon adjimcts 
in the shape of Action ; such expressions and notions as ‘ is ‘ exists ’ are 
based upon adjuncts in the shape of ‘ Being ’; such expressions and notions 
as ‘ Cow ‘ Horse ‘ Elephant ’ are based upon adjuncts in the shape of 
Univeraala and Particulara ; and the expression and notion ‘ The Cloth in 
these yarns ’ are based upon Inherence. —^If then, there did not exist any of 
these Substance and the rest, the expressions and notions of the ‘ Man with 
the stick ’ and other things would become baseless.—^The term ‘ ddi * goes 
with every member of the compound. So that every one of such similar 
expressions and notions become included, as ‘ the umbrella-holder ‘ the 
horned animal ’ and so forth.—As for the Ultimate Individtmlitiea, they 
are cognizable by mystics only; hence these are not meant to be included 
here. 

“ And yet it is not right that those expressions and notions should be 
regarded as entirely baseless. If they were so, they would be equally liable 
to appear everywhere. 

“Nor are they found to apply promiscuously to all things, without 
distinction. 

“ From all tliis it follows that Suhatance and the rest do really exist. 

“ The argument may be formulated as follows :—Expressions and notions 
that appear in mutually distinct fonns must have a real basis,—like the 
Auditory and other notions the expressions and notions of the ‘ stick- 
holder’, etc. do appear in distinct forms;—hence tliis is a natural reason 
(for regarding them as having a real basis).—If they had no such basis, things 
would appear in all places without distinction ;—this is the argument setting 
aside a contrary conclusion.”—(867-868) 

The Author proceeds to refute the above Reasoning (of the Realist) in 
the following— 

TEXT (869). 

The answer to the above is as follows :— As a matter op fact, 

THERE IS NO REAL BASIS FOR THESE EXPRESSIONS AND NOTIONS ; 

THE ONLY BASIS FOR THEM CONSISTS IN THE SEED 
LOCATED IN THE PURELY SUBJECTIVE CONSCIOUS¬ 
NESS.— (869) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what the Realist desires to prove is the fact that the notions and 
expressions in question have a real basis in the external world, then the 
Reason adduced is Inconclusive ; as there is nothing to annul the contrary 
conclusion. If what is meant to be proved is only that they have some sort 
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of basis, then the argument is futile; because we also hold that they have 
their basis in the awakening of the Tendencies and Impressions embedded 
in the inner consciousness; though not in the external object; because the 
first cognition being always verbal, is wrong, and it cannot have any real basis* 

‘ Located^ etc, \ —i.e. embedded in consciousness ; i.e. in the form of 
Tendencies and Impressions.—(869) 

This same line of thought is further supported by reference to the 
scriptures;— 

TEXT (870). 

Whatever is said to be the object op a verbal expression 

IS NEVER REALITY COGNISED ; SUCH IS THE VERY ESSENCE 
OF ENTITIES.— (870). 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Whatever \ —i.e. ‘ Specific Individuality Universal ’ and the like. 

‘ Such ia the very essence of things ’;—^this character, of being beyond the 
reach of words, forms the very essence of things. This has been thus declared 
—* By whatever name a thing is spoken of, that thing is not really cognised 
there ; such is the very essence of things ’. 

Question ;—“ What is the proof for Verbal Cognition being wrong and 
baseless ? ** 

Answer :—^The proof has already been asserted by us to the effect tliat, 
inasmuch as Verbal Cognitions impose non-difference upon things that are 
different, they are all wrong. For instemco, when one thing is cogiused as 
what it is not, that cognition is wrong; e.g. the cognition of Water in the 
Mirage;—^Verbal Cognition consists in the imposing of non-difference on 
what is different;—whence this is a natural reason (for regarding it as wrong). 
There is no real entity in the shape of the ‘ Universal ’ which could be the 
object of Verbal Cognition—by virtue of which the Reason might be regarded 
as ‘ Unproven *. Because the ‘ Universal ’ has been already discarded in 
great detail.—^Even granting that there is such a thing as the ‘ Universal *;— 
even so, if that Universal is held to be something different from the particular 
things, the cognition would still be one of non-difference where there is 
difference; and hence wron^. Because a set of things cannot bo the same 
as others when they are held to contain these. If, on the other hand, the 
Universal be held to be non-differerU from the particular things,—the entire 
Universe would really form the single object of tlie ‘ Universal * ; and hence 
the cognition of it as ‘ Universal * miist be wrong, because the notion of the 
* Universal ’ does not appertain to a single thing; as the cognition of the 
‘ Universal ’ is always preceded by the perception of diversity. 

When Verbal Cognition is thus proved to be wrong, it must also be 
objectless^ baseless; because the object productive of the cognition having 
surrendered its form, there can be nothing left which could be the basis of 
the cognition. 

Or, we may prove the objectlessness of Verbal Cognitions in another 
manner: That alone can form the import of words whereto they have been 
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applied by Convention ; nothing else can form their import; as if it did then 
that would lead to absurdities. And there is no object wherein the applica¬ 
tion of any words has been fixed by Convention. Hence all Verbal Cognitions 
and Expressions must be entirely baseless. 

The argument may be formulated as follows :—When words have not 
been fixed by Convention at their very inception, upon certain things, they 
do not really denote these things;—e.g. the word ‘ Horse * which has not been 
applied by convention to animals with the Dewlap (i.e. the Cow) does not 
denote the cow;—^all words have not been applied by Convention, at the 
very inception to any things ; hence the wider conception is never appre¬ 
hended ; that is, Denotativeneaa is invariably concomitant with being fixed by 
Convention, and this latter is absent in the case of words.—(870) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason adduced is not 
‘ unproven ’— 

TEXT (871). 

‘ Specific Individuality ‘ Universal *, ‘ Relation to Universal 
‘ Something endowed with the Universal ‘ Form of the 
Cognition of the object *,—^nonb of these really 

FIND A PLACE IN THE ‘ IMPORT OF WORDS \ 

-(871) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, when the ‘ Import of words ’ is held to consist in an 
object in regard to wliich a Convention has boon duly apprehended,— 
such import would consist, either (1) in ‘Specific Individuality’, or (2) 
in ‘ Universal ’, or (3) in ‘ Relation to the Universal ’,—the pronoun ‘ tat ’ 
in the compound ‘ tadyogah ’ standing for the Universal,—or (4) in ‘ some¬ 
thing endowed with the Universal —or (5) in ‘ the form of the Cognition of 
the object ’. These are the only alternatives possible.—In the case of 
everyone of these, no Convention is possible; and hence it cannot form the 
‘ Import of Words 

* Really * ;—this has been added in order to indicate that the author 
does not deny the illuaory ‘ import of words * ; and hence there is no self- 
contradiction in terms ; otherwise there would be a self-contradiction involved 
in his Proposition; inasmuch as it could not be possible to asaert that 
‘ Specific Individuality and the rest do not constitute the Import of words *, 
without speaking of them by means of these words; so that by ^speaking of 
these by their names, for the piupose of proving his proposition, he would 
be admitting the fact that these are capable of being expreaaed by words ;— 
and yet this fact is denied in the Proposition; so that there would be self- 
contradiction. 

This explanation answers Uddyotakara*a assertion to the effect that 
“ if words are inexpressive, then there is contradiction between the Proposition 
and the Premiss —^Because we do not entirely deny the fact of words 
having their ‘ import *; for the simple reason that this is well-known even 
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to the meanest cowherd. What we do deny, however, is the character of 
Reality which the other party impose upon the Import,—^not the Import 
itself.—(871) 

The following Text proceeds to show tliat ‘ Specific Individuality ’ 
cannot form the ‘ Import (or Denotation) of Words * because there can be 
no Convention in regard to it;— 

TEXT (872). 

Of these, ‘ Specific Individuality * cannot be denoted by 

WORDS ; BECAUSE IT CAN HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH 
THE TIME OF CONVENTION AND USAGB.— (872) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Cannot be denoted by words * ;—that is, because there can be no Conven¬ 
tion in regard to it. 

Question :—“ Why can there be no Convention in regard to it ? ’* 

Answer :—Because there is ‘ viyoga *, absence,—of connection with the 
time related to Convention and Usage,—' there can be no Convention in 
regard to the Specific Individuality ’ fthis has to be supplied]. 

What is meant is that Convention is made for the purposes of usage ; 
and not through mere love for it; hence people can rightly make Conven¬ 
tions only with regard to things present at the time related to that Convention 
and Usage ;—not with regard to anything else. As regards ‘ Specific In¬ 
dividuality’, it cannot be present at the time of the Convention and Usage ; 
hence there can bo no Convention in regard to it.—(872) 

Question :—“ Why is it not possible for the Specific Individuality to be 
present at the time of Convention and Usage ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXTS (873-874). 

Things of the nature of Individuals cannot become inter-related 

AMONG themselves,—BECAUSE THERE ARB DIFFERENCES (AMONG 
THEM) OF PLACE, TIME, ACTION, POTENCY, MANIFESTATION 
AND THE REST.—FOR THIS REASON, THE THING CON- 
CEivED BY Convention is never met with in 

ACTUAL USAGE ; AND THAT IN REGARD TO WHICH 

NO Convention has been apprehended 

CAN NEVER BE COMPREHENDED 
THROUGH Words,—^likb any 
OTHER THING.— (873-874) 

COMMENTARY. 

The variegated Cow, etc. are so many distinct Individuals,—^and as such 
have their individual forms excluded from each other, through differences of 
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place, etc.; and as such, they never become inter-related among themselves. 
Consequently, when a man has set up a Convention in regard to one of these 
individuals, he could not carry on usage, on that basis, in regard to other 
individuals.—^In the phrase ‘ manifestation and the rest ’, the term ‘ the 
rest ’ is meant to include Colour, Shape, Condition and other peculiarities. 

‘ Is never met with in actual usage *;—what is meant is that, in this way, 
there being no Convention in regard to it, the Reason adduced by the Author 
cannot be said to be ‘ unproven ’. 

That the Reason is not ‘ Inconclusive ’ is shown by the words—‘ That 
in regard to which no Conversion has been comprehended^ etc, etc,' 

‘ Like any other thing ’,—i.e. like things of other kinds. 

‘ Dhvaneh —^Through Words. 

What is meant is as follows;—^If the Word denoted a thing in regard 
to which no Convention has been apprehended, then the term ‘ Cow * also 
should denote the Horse ; and in that case, the making of Conventions would 
be useless. Hence the possibility of this anomaly annuls the contrary con¬ 
clusion ; and thereby the Author’s Premiss becomes established. 

This same Reason, * Because no Convention can be made ’, has been 
indicated by the Teacher Dinndga in the declaration—‘ The Word denoting 
a Universal cannot be denotative of Individuals, because of endlessness ’ ; 
what is meant by ‘ endlessness ’ is the impossibility of Convention. 

This also sets aside the following argument of Uddyotakara {Nydyavdrtika 
2. 2. 63, p. 327);—“ If you make ‘ Words ’ the subject of your argument, 
then, as endlessness is a property of things (denoted by words), it would be 
a Reason that subsists elsewhere than the Subject. If, on the other hand, 
the diverse things themselves are the Subject, then neither affirmative nor 
negative corroborative Instances would be available. So that ‘ endlessness * 
cannot serve as a valid Reason 

The same writer has also urged as follows (in Nydyavartika 2. 2. 63, 
page 326):—“ The objection luged is applicable to those (Buddliisbs) who 
hold that what are denoted by words are things without any qualifications ; 
as for ourselves, what are denoted by words are Substances, Qualities and 
Actions as qualified by Beingt etc, ; so that wherever one perceives the Universal 
‘Being*, etc., one uses the word ‘existent’ and so forth. The Universal 
‘ Being ’ is one only; hence in regard to things characterised by that 
Universal, it is quite possible to set up Conventions. So that endlessness 
cannot serve as a valid reason for you.” 

This is not right. It has been already proved that there are no such real 
entities as Universals like ‘ Being ’ and the rest which are either different 
or non-different from individual things.—But even granting that there is 
such a thing as the Universal;—even so, as it is possible for several Universals 
to subsist in one Individual, there could be no use of such words as ‘ Being * 
and the like, free from confusion. Further, imtil it has been explained 
by means of words that * Being ’ is so and so ’, the person making the 
Convention could not indicate the things denoted by those words by means 
of ‘ Being * and other Universals;—and until the Convention has been made, 
words like ‘ Being *, etc. cannot be used. So that there would be the incon¬ 
gruity of mutual interdependence. 
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The following argument might be urged:—“ The person concerned 
himself comes by the usage and then» through affirmative and negative conco¬ 
mitance, comes to establish the connection between the word and its denota¬ 
tion and therefrom becomes cognisant of the relevant Convention.” 

This cannot bo right. No one person can ever come by the entire usage 
bearing upon €tny subsequent tiling. 

‘ * What happens is that having once found that the term ‘ existing ’ is 
frequently applied to things endowed with existence^ he concludes that the 
same word is applicable to even unseen things of the same kind.” 

That cannot be true ; as such is not foimd to be the case. In fact no 
Convention can apply to unseen tilings which are endless and which differ 
widely regarding their being past and future. If Convention were applicable 
to such things, it would lead to an absurdity. 

” One really does comprehend such Convention in regard to the tilings 
when he speaks of them as conceived of by Determinate (conceptual) 
Cognition (which involves verbal expression also).” 

If that is so, then it comes to this that the application of words appertains 
to only such things as are purely fanciful—and not to real things. So 
that the past and future not being before the man at the time, if there 
did appear a ‘ determinate cognition ’ of those, it could only be objectless, 
and hence what is made known by it must be a non-entity.—How then could 
the Convention relating to such things bo anything real ? Wo desist from 
further augmentation on this point. 

Lastly, as our Beason is present in all cases where the Probandmn is 
present, it cannot bo said to be Contradictory. 

Thus it becomes established that words cannot have ‘ Specific 
Individualities * for their ‘ import ’ (denotation),—(873-874) 

The following might be urged :—” There are certain things, like the 
Himalaya Mountain, which remain permanently in one and the same form,— 
so that there can be no diversity in them due to Place, Time and Distinction ; 
—consequently, as they would be present at the time of Convention and 
Usage,—yoiu* Reason becomes partially ‘ inadmissible 

The answer to this argument is as follows ;— 


TEXT (875). 

Even in the Himalaya and such things which do not differ with 
Time and Place,—there are Atoms which are diverse 
AND MOMENTARY, AS PROVED ABOVE.— (876) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ And such things ’—is meant to include other mountains like the Malaya. 
All these are aggregates of many Atoms ; hence there can be no Conven¬ 
tion relating to all their component parts; also because it has been proved 
that all these things are destroyed immediately after their appearanpe. Thus, 
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in the case of these things also, there can be no presence, at the time of usage, 
of the character that was present at tlie time of the making of the Conven¬ 
tion. Hence our Reason is not ‘ improven *.—(875) 

It has thus been established that there can be no Convention bearing upon 
‘ Specific Individuality,—because Usage being impossible in connection 
with it, the Convention would be useless. It is now going to be shown that 
no Convention is possible in regard to it because no Action is possible :— 

TEXTS (876-877). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THERE CAN BE NO ASSUMPTION OF CONVENTION 

IN REGARD EITHER TO THE hoTU OB TO THE unbom THING. 

There can be no real Convention relating to the 
unborn, —as there can be none relating to the 
Horse’s Horn ;— nor one in regard to 
THE Born THING ; BECAUSE CONVENTION IS MADE 
ONLY ON THE RECALLING TO MIND OF THINGS 
APPREHENDED BEFOREHAND ;—HOW COULD 
THIS BE DONE IN REGARD TO WHAT HAS 
PASSED AWAY LONG AGO ? 

-(876-877) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has boon already proved that all tilings becotno destroyed immediately 
after appearance (birth); if then Convention were made regarding them, it 
could bo made either before they were born, or after they were born ;— 
it is not possible for any real Convention to be made relating to what is 
still unborn ; because what does not exist can have no character at all and 
lienee cannot be the substratum of anything.—The Text has used the term 
‘ real ’ in order to exclude the illusory. Hence the assertion does not become 
vitiated by the well-known case of the Convention whereby the name of 
an unborn son is fixed upon beforehand ; because such convention is purely 
illusory, bearing, as it does, upon an object wliich is the creation of fancy. 

‘ As in the Horse's Horn ’ ;—the affix ‘ vati ’ is added to the word ending 
with the Locative. 

Nor can the Convention be made relating to the thing after it is born ; 
because a Convention regarding anything can bo made only when the 
thing has been apprehended, and tliis apprehension has been followed by 
the remembrance of its name and distinguishing features; it could not bo 
made otherwise than this ; as it would load to incongruities. Thus then, 
at the time of the remembrance of the name and the distinguishing features, 
the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of the thing—being momentary—^will have long 
disappeared; so iliat, as in regard to tlie unborn, so in regard to the bom 
thing also, there can be no real Convention ; as at the time of the making of 
the Convention, both would bh equally absent. In fact, even at the time at 
which thing is actually apprehended, the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ that forms 
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the basis of that apprehension, being momentary, is not in existence; 
how much less possible is it at a later time, when there is remembrance of 
the uniformity of things appearing long after that apprehension ?—(876-877) 

It might be argued that—“ the Convention could be made in regard to 
that momentary entity in the series of momentary entities born through the 
potency of the entity apprehended which appears at the moment that the 
Convention is made —The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (878). 

As FOR THE OTHER THING OF THE SAME KIND WHICH APPEARS THROUGH 

THE POTENCY OP THE THING APPREHENDED AT FIRST, THE BODY 

OF Convention is not possible in regard to that 
ALSO. As FOR similarity, THAT ALSO IS 
ONLY IMAGINARY.— (878) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though at the time of the making of the Convention, another ‘ momentary 
entity ’ is present, yet, as the Convention could not bear upon it, no Oonven-. 
tion is possible ; when a maker of Conventions apprehends a Horse, and then 
remembers its name and makes up the Convention, he does not make the 
Convention bear upon the Cow that may be present at the time, but which 
has not formed the subject of that Convention. 

It might be argued tliat—“ There is a similarity among all Specific 
Individiuilitiest and on tliis basis they might be regarded as one and the 
Convention made regarding them —-The answer to this is—‘ As for similarity^ 
etc. etc.* ; that is, similarity is impostxl upon things by ‘ determinate ’ 
(conceptual) cognitions ; so that if these are what are denoted by words, then 
it would mean that the Specific Individtiality is not denoted at all. 

Thiis there can be no Convention in regard to the Specific Individuality 
(of Things). Nor can it bo in regard to the Specific Individuality of the 
Word. Because all that the maker of Convention does is to apply to 
a particular tiling a particular Name which has been recalled to Memory ; 
while Memory camiot recall the name that has been really apprehended 
previously, because that ceased to exist long ago ; and the name that ho 
actually pronounces is not the one that ho has known previously ; so that 
there could be no real Remembrance of it; and what has not been appre¬ 
hended by the Memory cannot be recalled by it. Hence it follows that 
what is recalled by Memory and remembered is only a creation of fancy, 
and not the Specific Individuality (of the word). Thus there can bo no 
Convention relating to any Specific Individuality. Hence it becomes 
established that Specific Individuality is something that cannot be named 
at all.—(878) 

The Author next states another proof in support of the view that Specific 
Individuality cannot be denoted by words :— 
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TEXT (879). 

The idea of ‘ Heat ’ that follows on the utterance of the name 
Hot ’) IS NOT so clear and distinct as the perception of 
THE (hot) thing BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE 
sense-organ.— (879) 

COMMENTARY. 

The cognition of the Hot thing brought about by the SonsoR is clear and 
distinct,—not so the cognition that is brought about by the word ‘ hot ’; 
people whose Visual, Gestatory and Olfactory organs have been impaired 
do not cognise the Colour and Taste, etc. of things on the hearing of the mere 
name—‘ mdtulinga * (Citron), for instance ; while people whose eyes are intact 
have a clear perception of those through that sense-organ. This has been 
thus declared—‘ The man who has been burnt by fire has the idea of having 
been burnt, on the contact of fire,—which idea is entirely different from the 
idea of burning arising on the utterance of the word burn \ • 

The perception of the thing, etc. etc. —is an Instance per dissimilarity.— 
(879) 

“ Even if the idea is not so clear and distinct, why cannot Specific 
Individuality form the denotation of the word ? 


TEXT (880). 

It is not right that there should be any connection between 
THE Specific Individuality and the Word ; nor does the 
Thing appear in the cognition brought about by the 
Word ; just as Taste does not appear in 
THE cognition OF Colour. —(880) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be thus formulated.—Wlien a thing docs not appear 
in the cognition brought about by a certain other thing, it cannot form the 
denotation of that;—for instance, Taste in the cognition brought about by 
Colour ;—Specific Individuality does not appear in the cognition brought 
about by Words ;—hence there is non-apprehension of the wider term (wliich 
implies the absence of the narrower term).—The Proof annulling the con¬ 
clusion of the other party consists in the anomaly pointed out hero. For 
instance, when a Word is said to be denotative of a certain thing, all that 
is meant is that it brings about the cognition of that thing,—nothing else; 
and a cognition cannot be said to bo of that thing whose form does not appear 
in it at all; if it did, it would lead to an absurdity. Nor can one and the 
same thing have two forms—one distinct and the other indistinct,—^by 
virtue of which the indistinct form cotdd be the one denoted by Words; 
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l^caiiBo one is incompatible with two ; and it has been shown that things 
existing at different times are mutually incompatible.—(880) 

The Naiydyikas declare as follows :—“ The Individual, the Configuration 
and the Universal,—all these constitute the Denotation of the Word — (NydyasHtra, 
2. 2. 63).—The term ‘ paddrtha ’ here stands for the ‘ artha *, denotative, 
*p(zdasya\ of the Word.—^The term ‘Individual’ stands for Substances, 
Qualities, Actions and Ultimate Differentia ; this has been defined in the 
Sdtra—The Individual consists of particular Qualities, Actions and Sub¬ 
stances (Nyayasutra, 2. 2. 64). The meaning of the Sutra, according to the 
author of the Vdrtika (Uddyotakara), is as follows :—‘ Differentia ’ is that 
which is differentiated; ‘ gtmavishe*fa * is that which is differentiated from 
Qualities, i.e. Action. This same term ‘ gunavishe^a * taken a second time is 
meant to be an jEkaahe^a Compoimd,—standing for Quality ; the term 
‘ vishesa ’ ‘ particular in this case is meant to exclude the Configuration, 
which is essentially a form of Conjunction, and Conjunction is included under 
the category of ‘ Quality * ; hence if the qualifying epithet ‘ particular ’ 
were not there, Configuration also would become included ; and yet this is 
not meant to be included under the ‘ Individual *, as it has been mentioned 
by a separate word.—The term ‘ dshraya ’, ‘ Receptacle *, in the Sutra stands 
for Substance; Substance being the receptacle or substratum of the said • 
particular Qualities and Actions. Tliis Substance has been indicated by 
the Sutra wherefrom the term ‘ tat * has been eliminated. The compound 
‘ Guimvishesdshrayah * therefore has to be expounded as—‘ Qumvishe^dh 
(Particular Qualities)— Gunavishesdh (Actions)— Taddshrayah (Substances) ’. 
This is a collective copulative Compound, and yet the Neuter ending has 
not been used as the use of the particular gender depends upon the whim 
of people. Thus the sense of the Sutra comes to be this: ‘ That which is 
gunavishe^dshraya is the Individual, also called Murti, Composite ’. When 
the name ‘ murti ’ ‘ composite ’ is applied to substance, it is to bo taken 
locatively —as ‘ that wherein component parts adhere ’ ; when it is applied to 
Colour, etc., it is to be taken noniincUively, in the sense of ‘ those that adhere— 
inhere—in substances ’; as for the term ‘ vyakti ’, it is applied to Substances 
accusatively and to Colour, etc. instrumentally, —According to the author of 
the Bhd§ya ( Vdtsydyana) however, the Sutra is to bo taken exactly as it stands 
—‘ That which is the receptacle of distinctive qualities is the Individual, 
and that also is the material Body ’. Thus it has been said that—That 
Substance which is the receptacle of the particular qualities,—Coloiu*, Taste, 
Odour and Touch,—and also of Gravity, Fluidity, Solidity, Faculty, and also 
of the non-pervasive Dimension,—is called ‘ murti ’, ‘ composite body on 
account of its being made up of component parts.—The term ‘ dkfti *, 

‘ Configuration *, denotes the contact of the limbs of living beings, in the 
shape of Hands, etc. along with their components, Fingers, etc. Says the 
Sutra (Nydya, 2. 2. 66)—‘ Configuration is that which indicates the universal 
and its characteristics ’ ; on this the Bhd^ya says—‘ That should be known as 
Configuration which serves to indicate the Universal and the characteristic 
features of the Universal. This Conjlgutation is nothing apart from the 
definite arrangement of the parts of an object and the components of those 
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parts —^The term ‘ arrangement ’ stands for. a particular form of contact; 
and the term ‘ definite * serves to exclude artificial contacts.—^The ‘ charac¬ 
teristic features of the Universal ’ consist of the limbs of living beings,— 
the Head, the Hand and so forth,—as it is by those that the Universal (or 
genus) * Cow ’ and the like is indicated. In some cases, the genus is manifested 
directly by the Configuration; e.g. when the genus ‘ Cow ’ becomes mani¬ 
fested on the perception of the exact shape of the Head, T-.egs, etc.; in some 
cases it is manifested by the characteristics of the genus ; e.g. when the 
genus ‘ Cow * is manifested by the Horns and other such limbs which are 
perceived severally. Thus it is that the Configuration becomes the indicative 
of the genus and of the characteristics of the genus.—The term ‘ Jdii ’ 
‘ Genus denotes that entity which is called ‘ Sdmunya ’, Universal^ wliich 
is the basis of the comprehensive names and notions of things. Hence 
the next Sutra (Nyaya, 2. 2. 66)—‘ Jdti, Universal, is the basis of com¬ 
prehensive cognitions ’ ; that is to say, the Universal is the source from which 
comprehensive notions arise.” 

Of those three—Individual, Configuration and Universal,—the idea of 
the Individual and the Configuration, being denoted by words, should bo 
taken as rejected by the foregoing rejection of the idea of the Specific In¬ 
dividuality forming the denotation of words.—This is what is shown in the 
following— 


TEXT (881). 

In this same manner the Individual and the Configuration also 

MAY BE REJECTED ; INASMUCH AS OTHERS REGARD BOTH 
THESE ALSO AS BEING OF THE NATURE OF ‘ SPECIFIC 

Individuality —(881) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, the rejection of the Universal will come later. 

‘ Rejection ’—as forming the ‘ import' of words. 

“ Why ? ” 

Inasmuch as ‘ both these ’--Individual and Configuration,—are held 
by others to be of the nature of ‘ Specific Individuality ’ ; so that just as 
‘ Specific Individuality ’ cannot bc^ denoted by Words, because there can be 
no Convention bearing upon it, so also, in regard to these two also, there 
can be no Convention ; hence the Reason cannot be said to be either ‘Un¬ 
proven ’, or ‘ Inconclusive ’.—(881) 

Further, the ‘ Individual in the shape of Substance, Quality and 
Particular Qualities,—‘ Configuration in the shape of Contact,—and all 
these, Substance and the rest,—have been already rejected. For this reason 
also it cannot be right to regard these as being denoted by Words.—^This is 
shown in the following— 
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TEXT (882). 

Inasmuch as the refutation of Substance, etc. and of Contact, 

HAS BEEN PREVIOUSLY SET FORTH,—IT CANNOT BE RIGHT TO 
REGARD THESE AS FORMING THE REAL ‘ IMPORT * OF 

Words.— (882) 

COMMENTARY. 

Having thus explained the impossibility of Convention regarding Specific 
Individualities, the Author proceeds to explain its impossibility regarding 
the other tliree—^Universal, Connection of the Universal and That Which 
is Endowed with the Universal (as mentioned under 871):— 

TEXT (883). 

The Universal and the Connection having been already rejected 

IN DETAIL,—THE OTHER THREE KINDS OF ‘ IMPORT OF WoRDS ’ 

NO LONGER REMAIN POSSIBLE.— (883) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ other \ —i.e. barring ‘Specific Individuality’, the tlirco—(1) the 
Universal, (2) the Contact of the Universal, and (3) the One Endowed with the 
Universal.—As regards the Universal and its Connection, those simply do 
not exist; and hence in regard to what is endowed with the Universal, also 
no Convention can be possible ; as all naming is done only in reference to 
Univorsals; and that which is so endowed can only exist in the form of 
Specific Individuality ; so that the objections urged against this last are 
equally applicable to the other also. 

The Universal forms the denotation of words—says Kdtydyana, Substance 
forms the denotation of words,—says Vyd4i ^—Both (Universal and Substance) 
form the denotation of words,—says PdninL —All those views become 
discarded by what has been said above ; because the ‘ Universal ’ can have no 
connection,—‘ Substance ’ is of the nature of ‘ Specific Individuality * ; and 
hence the objections urged against this latter remain applicable to it.—(883) 

The Author sums up his position in the following— 

TEXT (884). 

For THESE REASONS THE ASSERTION THAT ‘ THE INDIVIDUAL, THE 

Configuration and the Universal are denoted by words ’ 

IS impossible ; because all these are 
FORMLESS.— (884) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Tat *—For these reasons. 

‘ Formless ’—Featureless ; devoid of character.—(884) 
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TEXT (885). 

As REGARDS THE ‘ FORM OF COGNITION IT RESTS IN THE COGNITION 

ITSELF, AND DOES NOT FOLLOW EITHER THE OBJECT OR ANOTHER 

Cognition ; hence that also cannot serve the purpose 
(of the other party) ; as that also cannot really 
BE denoted (by words).— (885) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards the ‘ Form of Cognition it is of the same essence as the 
Cognition itself, and as such rests therein ; as such, like the Cognition itself, 
it does not follow either the Object cognised or another Cognition; conse¬ 
quently, as it cannot bo present at the time of the Convention and Usage, 
no Convention can be made relating to it, just as there can be none relating 
to Specific Individuality. Even if it were present at the time of the Usage, 
it is not possible that users should make any Convention in regard to it. 
As a matter of fact, when a man desires to do something on the basis of 
certain words, he has got to know the words likely to be useful for that 
purpose, and then make use of them; and it is under this impression that 
people make use of expressive words ; and not through a mere whim. The 
form of the Cognition^ which is rooted in Fancy, cannot be able to accom¬ 
plish any such desired purpose as the alleviation of cold and the like; because, 
in actual experience, it is found that more apprehension does not accomplish 
any such purpose. Thus then, as there can be no Convention bearing upon 
this also, oiu' Reason—‘ because no Convention can be made regarding it ’— 
cannot be stigmatised as ‘ Unproven —(885) 

The following might be urged—“ There are other ‘ imports of words ’, 
in thd shape of what is denoted by the verb ‘ to be ’ and the like ; and as the 
Convention could be made regarding these, the said Reason remains 
‘ Unproven ’ to that extent.” 

The answ'er to this is supplied by the following— 


TEXT (886). 

These same arguments serve to set aside such ‘ import of words ’ 
AS has been held to consist in the denotation of the 
VERB ‘to be ’ AND THE LIKE. StiLL WE ARE GOING 
TO SAY SOMETHING REGARDING THESE.—(886) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The same arguments ’,—i.e. those urged against Specific Individuality, 
etc. forming the Import of Words.—[Those serve to set aside those]—because 
this also is included under the said ‘ Specific Individuality, etc.’.—^^(886) 
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The following Text proceeds to show what are the denotations of the 
verb ‘ to be ’ and so forth :— 


TEXT (887). 

They say that what is denoted by the verb ‘ to be * constitutes 

THE ‘ Import ’ of all words,—in connection with the Cow 
and such things ; it is just as in the case of words like 
Apurva (Unseen Force), Devatd (Deity) and 
Svarga (Heaven).— (887) 

COMMENTARY. 

The particle ‘ iti ’ is misplaced ; it should bo constniod with ‘ astyartJmh \ 
What is meant is as follows ;—What is cognised as denoted by the verb 
* to be ’ forms the ‘ Import ’ of all words; i.e. it represents the denotation of all 
words ; i.e. it forms the ‘ Import of words *. Hence, in the case of the Cow 
and such objects, what forms the import of the words ‘ Cow ’ etc. is similar 
to the Import of such words as ‘ Unseen Force *, ‘ Deity ’ and ‘ Heaven ’.— 
This is what these people say. That is to say, the word ‘ Unseen Force ’ 
does not introduce into the Cognition the form of any object,—and all thut 
is understood from it is that such a thing does exist to which the term 
‘ Unseen Force * is applied;—so also is the case with words the things 
expressed by which are visible,—such as the word ‘ Cow ’ for instance. 
Because from these words also what is understood is that there is a tiling 
which is spoken of by the word * Cow or which is related to the * Universal ’ 
Cow, As regards the particular form of this Cognition, wdiich enters into the 
consciousness of some people,—that is due to the influence of their own 
doctrines.—(887) 

Text 886 has spoken of ‘ denotation of the verb to be and the like ’ ; 
the term ‘ and the like ’ is a reference to certain other theories that have 
been propounded regarding the ‘ Import of Words ’. These theories are now 
set forth (under Texts 888 to 892):— 


TEXT (888). 

Some people assert that what is denoted by words is (a) an 
aggregate free from distributive and collective deter¬ 
mination ; OB (b) AN UNREAL RELATIONSHIP. — (888) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) Some people assert that what the word—‘ brdhmana * for instance— 
denotes is the aggregate of austerity, caste, learning, etc. without any 
conceptual determination either collective or distributive; just as the word 
‘ forest ’ denotes the Dhava and other trees. That is to say,* when the word 
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^ forest ’ is uttered, the notion that appears is not a determinate or well-defined, 
one,—either of the Dhava or the Khadira or the PcUdaha or any particular tree 
(distributively),—or of the Dhava and the Khadira and the Paldaha and 
other trees (collectively);—it is only a vague indefinite conception of the 
Dhava and other trees in general;—similarly when the word ‘ hrdhrmrui ’ is 
uttered, the notion that appears is not a well-defined one—either of Austerity 
or Caste or Learning, (distributively), or Austerity and Caste and Learning 
(collectively); what are cognised are Austerity and the rest conceived of 
as one aggregated whole as differentiated from other correlatives.—The term 
‘ vikalpa ’ (in the Text) stands for the distinct conception of any one individual 
from among a group consisting of an indefinite number of individuals; and 
^Samuchhaya' stands for the distinct conception of a definite number of 
individuals related together ;—and the notion brought about by words is 
free from both these conceptions. 

(h) Others however have held that what is denoted by the word is 
the relation of a thing—substance, f.i.—to an undefined ‘ Universal ’— 
' Substance *, f.i. ;—and this is said to be ‘ unreal ’ because the individual 
correlatives are not really denoted by the word.—Or, it may be that, like the 
dark complexion and other properties. Austerity^ Caste, etc. also appear in 
the notion as a single unity,—and hence it is the relationship of these that 
is called ‘unreal*. Because these are not really apprehended together in 
their own forms; what is apprehended is only the aggregate of these per¬ 
ceived like the wliirling fire-brand, without reference to the individuals 
making up the aggregate.—(888) 


TEXT (889). 

( c ) Or the Real with Unreal adjuncts is the ‘ Import of 
Words ’.— { d ) Or ‘ Import of Words ’ may consist in the 
Word itself in the state of ‘ abhijalpa * 
(Coalescence).— (889) 

COMMENTARY. 

Others have declared that the Real with Unreal adjuncts is what is 
denoted by words. For instance, the adjuncts, in the shape of such details 
as bracelets, rings and such things, are ‘ unreal ’ so far as the denotation of 
the word is concerned; and yet these adjuncts belong to something that is 
* real ’—in the shape of the Gold wliich has a generic form and permeates 
through a number of particular things. This ‘ Real with Unreal adjimcts * 
forms the Import of Words, —i.e. is what forms the denotation of the word. 

Others again declare that it is the word itself in the state of ‘ Coalescence ’ 
that constitutes the Import of Words.—(889) 


The following Text explains what is meant by this ‘ Coalescence *:— 

31 
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TEXT (890). 

When the form op the word becomes identified with the object 

THROUGH THE CONCEPTION THAT ‘ THIS IS THAT *,—THAT WORD 
THEY REGARD AS IN THE ‘ STATE OF COALESCENCE *.— (890) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the character of the object is imposed upon the Word —by such 
expressions as ‘ Word is the Object ’; on the basis of this imposition, when 
the form of the Word becomes identified with tlie Object,—the Word in the 
state of this unification with the object is said to be ‘ in the state of 
coalescence *.—(890) 


(e) Others have held the following view :—“ When the form of an 
external object is impinged upon the Idea, and is apprehended as an external 
object, it becomes manifested in the form of the Idea ; and it is this Idea 
that is denoted by Words ”. This is the view set forth in the following— 


TEXT (891). 

When an object forms the content of the Idea, on the basis of 

AN external object,—AND IT COMES TO BE COGNISED AS 
‘ AN EXTERNAL OBJECT ’ ; THIS (MIXTURE OF IdEA— 
object) HAS BEEN REGARDED BY SOME 
PEOPLE AS FORMING THE ‘ IMPORT OF 

Words — (891) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Content of the Idea \ —i.e. revolving in the Idea, subsisting in the Idea. 

‘ On the basis of an external object ’ ;—i.e. that for the manifesting of 
whose form recourse is had to the real-unreal external thing,—in the shape 
of the letter-symbols. 

‘ It comes to be cognised as an external object ’ ;—i.e. manifested in the 
form of the Idea, but apprehended as something extemaL That is to say, 
so long as the form of the Idea is not impinged upon the objects and is cognised, 
on due consideration, as Idea itself,—^it is not recognised as forming the 
import of words; because what is purely subjective can have no connection 
with any form of activity; for instance, actions spoken of in «uch words as 
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‘Bring the Cow ‘ Eat the Curd \ are not possible for the mere Idea; and 
what words denote is a thing capable of action; hence what is apprehended 
as an Idea cannot be denoted by words. When, however, the form of the 
Idea becomes impinged upon the external object, the observer becomes 
influenced by its external character and comes to regard it as capable of action, 
and thus it becomes denoted by words. 

Question : —“ What is the difference between this theory and the theory 
of ‘ Apoha ’ ? The upholder of ‘ Apoha ’ also asserts that wliat is denoted 
by the word is the form of the Idea apprehended as something external; 
as has been declared in the following passage:—‘ There is nothing incon¬ 
gruous in the statement that that object forms the Import of words which 
follows from the impinging of the form of the Idea and the cognisance of 
the exclusion of other things 

This is not right. The upholder of the Theory of the Idea-form being 
impinged upon things holds that what is denoted by the word is what has a 
real existence in the form of the Idea, and is impinged upon Substance and 
other things, which also are real, —and which therefore along with its object 
is not false or wrong; and he does not admit that the said idea is without real 
basis, and rests entirely on the imposition of non-difference upon things 
that are different, and is, on that account, false (wrong), and dependent 
entirely upon mutual exclusion among things [as held by the upholders 
of Apoha\ —If the upholder of the Theory under review really held the view 
held by us and expressed in the following declaration—‘ all this apprehension 
of things as one is a false notion,—^its basis lies in mutual exclusion^ which is 
what is expressed by the name *,—^thon his argument would be entirely 
superfluous [as what he would be seeking to prove would be what is already 
admitted by us]. This is what is going to be asserted later on in the passage— 
‘ If the basis of this lies in mutual exclusion, then that is exactly our view 
—As for the Apohist, on the other hand, he does not hold anything denoted by 
words, or the form of the Idea, to be real. Because what he holds is that that 
alone forirxs the Import of the word wliich appears to be apprehended by 
the verbal cognition ; and (under the Theory under review) what is appre¬ 
hended by the verbal cognition is not the form of the Idea, but the external 
object which is capable of effective action.—And yet the external object is 
not really apprehended by it,—^because the apprehension is not in strict 
accordance with the real state of things ; on the contrary the thing is accepted 
in accordance with the apprehension; so that the Import of words is some¬ 
thing that is superimposed ; and what is superimposed is nothing ; so in 
reality, nothing is denoted by words.—As for what has been said by the 
Apohist (in the passage quoted by the other party in line 21 on the preceding 
page of the Text) regarding ‘ that being the denotation of words that has 
been said with a view to the superimposed object. The upholder of the 
Theory however, regards the form of the Idea to bo really denoted by words. 
Thus there is a great difference between the two theories.—(891) 

(/) Others have held that—“ By repeated usage Word comes to produce 
an intuition, and it does not actually denote any external object ”.—^Tliis 
view is set forth in the following— 
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TEXT (892). 

In short, all words are productive of Intuition, through 

REPEATED USAGE ; AS IS FOUND IN THE CASE OF MAKING THINGS 
KNOWN TO CHILDREN AND ANIMALS.— (892). 

COMMENTARY. 

* Repeated usage \—finding the word applied to a certain object again 
and again. 

‘ Intuition —is a mental capacity which tends to bring about the notion 
of a certain activity as due to a certain cause; this capacity is produced by 
the word as associated with frequent usage; it varies with each sentence and 
with each person; as its diversity is illimitable, on account of the usage of 
words being endless, it cannot be described; hence all that is said is that it 
is like making things known to children and animals ;—^the stroke of the 
driving Hook, used for making things known to the elephant, comes to 
produce an Intuition in the animal; in the same manner all expressive 
words,—such as ‘ tree *, etc. etc.—through repeated usage, come ultimately 
to produce only an Intuition and they do not actvially denote anything 
directly. Otherwise, how could there be mutually contradictory interpreta¬ 
tions of Texts ? How too could there be any imaginary stories and other 
compositions which speak of things created by the imagination of the writer ? 
—(892) 

The Author now proceeds to refute the various theories (regarding the 
Import of Words, that have been set forth in Texts 887-892);— 

TEXTS (893-894). 

What is expressed by the Verb 'to be" is said to be denoted by 

WORDS ;—IS it meant to be the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ 

OF Things ? Or the ‘ Universal ’ ? Or the Contact ? 

Or something else which reflects the Cognition ? 

—The objections to everyone of these 
alternatives have been already SET forth 
above. Further, as for what is expressed 
by the Verb ' to be ’, which has been 
held to form the Import of 

WORDS,—THERE CAN BE NO 
DIVERSE USAGE BASED UPON 

THAT.— (893-894) 

COMMENTARY. 

If ‘ what is expressed by the Verb to be ’ is held to be of the nature of 
what has been expounded before,—then it ie open to the same objections that 
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have been previously set forth.—Further, as no definite form can be conceived 
of in regard to * what is expressed by the verb to he \—if that alone were 
denoted by Words, there could be no such divergent usage of words as 
‘ Cow ’, gavaya ’, ‘ Elephant ’ and so forth ; as these animals would not be 
denoted by the words at all.—(893-894) 

The following text anticipates the answer of the other party— 

TEXT (895). 

“ It (Usage) would be based upon the mere ' Beirig * of things as 

QUALIFIED BY THE UNIVERSAL ‘ CoW ’ AND THE WORD (‘ CoW ’) ; 

AND THE OPINION THAT HAS BEEN HELD IS DUE TO THE 
PACT THAT THERE ARE SUCH DIVERSITIES OF FORM AS THE 
PRESENCE OF HORNS, THE PARTICULAR SHAPE, THE 
PARTICULAR COLOUR ‘ BlUE * AND SO 

FORTH.**— (895) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following may be the answer of the other party :—“ The diverse 
usage would proceed on the basis of the cognition of the mere ‘ Being ’ of 
the Thing concerned (which is what is expressed by the verb ‘to be*), as 
qualified by the Universal Cow and the word (‘Cow *), but devoid of such 
distinctions as being of variegated colour and so forth.—If that is so, then 
why is the denotation of the word said to consist in only what is expressed 
by the Verb ‘ to be \—when such particulars as the ‘ Cow etc. are also said 
to be denoted ?—^The answer to this given by the other party is—‘ The 
opinion, etc, etc' ;—that is, as a matter of fact, the idea of the Horn and 
other particulars does not proceed from the word ; it is for this reason that 
the opinion has been held that ‘ what is denoted is what is expressed by the 
verb to be, —and not the Universal Cow, etc.’ ; the reason for which opinion 
lies in the fact that the qualifying factors—^the Universal Cow and the word 
(name) ‘ Cow ’—are not cognised through the word.—^Hence there is no incon¬ 
gruity in our opinion.”—(895) 

The above is refuted in the following— 

TEXT (896). 

If this be so, then there should be denotation of the Thing as 

EQUIPPED with those, AS ALSO OF THE DIVERSE PARTICULARS. 

And in that case, the same objections would be 
APPLICABLE. Apart from these, there is found 
NOTHING ' expressed BY THE VERB tO he *.— (896) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the view is that the object alone as qualified by the Universal ‘Cow 
etc. is denoted by the word,—then it becomes admitted that there is denota- 
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tion of the object as possessing that ‘ Universal *. In that case, as the 
* Universal * and also its ‘ Inherence * have been already rejected, there would 
be no possibility of there being any object equipped with these ; so that the 
same objections would be applicable. 

Further, as the object equipped by these particulars would be of the 
natiure of the ‘ Specific Individuality there could be no Convention bearing 
upon it, and there could be no usage of words ; the notions obtained too would 
be hazy,—as already pointed out before. 

If it be said that WhcU is expressed by the verb "to be* is something different 
from ‘ Specific Individuality ’ and other things,—then the answer to that is 
that, apart from theses etc. —^i.e, apart from * Specific Individuality * and other 
things, there is nothing ‘ expressed by the verb to be ’ which is within the 
range of our cognition.—(896) 

The following text sets forth the objections against the theory of the 
‘ Aggregate ’ being denoted by Words (as expounded under Text 888):— 


TEXT (897). 

Under the view that what is denoted is the ‘ Aggregate there is 

CLEAR CONCEPTION OF ‘ UnIVERSALS ’ AND ‘ PARTICULARS AS 
WHAT ARE DENOTED ARE AUSTERITY, CaSTB, CONDUCT 
AND THE REST COLLECTIVELY.— (897) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even under the view that what is denoted is the ‘ Aggregate ’, 
a much clearer conception of ‘ Universals * and ‘ Particulars ’,—in the 
shape of Austerity and the rest,—is admitted ; hence all the objections that 
have been urged against the denotation of each of these singly, are all 
applicable to the view in question.—(897) 

The author next states the objections against the two views set forth 
(under Texts 888 and 889) regarding ‘ the Unreal Contact, etc.’;— 


TEXT (898). 

Any sort of relation among substance and the rest, whose nature 

HAS BEEN DULY ASCERTAINED, AS ALSO ANY REAL ‘ UNIVERSAL 
—HAS BEEN ALREADY DISCARDED.— (898) 

COMMENTARY. 

In course of the examination of the Six Categories, any such relation as 
Conjunction and Inherence has been rejected;—^under the examination of 
the Sahkhya doctrines, we have rejected the idea that the ‘ Universal ’ is real 
and consists of the three Attributes, and is not-different (from the Particular 
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Products);—and the ‘ Universal * as something different from the Particulars 
has been rejected in course of the examination of the Six Categories;— 
hence the Import of Words cannot consist either of ‘ the conjunction of the 
Unreal or of ‘ the Real Universal with Unreal Adjuncts —(898) 

The following Text points out objections against the view that what is 
denoted is ‘ Coalescence ’ ;— 

TEXTS (899-901). 

Inasmuch as the Import of Words cannot consist of Particulars or 
Universals, there can be no form of the Word as coalesced 
(identified) with its denotation. Then again, this ‘coales¬ 
cence ’ also must reside in the Cognition itself, inasmuch 

AS it is different from external relationship. Under 
THE circumstances, WHAT WOULD BE THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THIS VIEW AND THE VIEW THAT THE COGNITION 

OR Idea itself constitutes the Import of Words ?— 

As regards the view that the form of the Idea (or 
Cognition) is what is denoted by words,—that 

HAS BEEN ALREADY REJECTED, ON THE GROUND 
THAT IT WOULD BE NOTHING DIFFERENT FROM 

THE Idea and as such could not 
BE pervasive.— (899-901) 

COMMENTARY. 

If there were such a thing as the ‘ denotation * of the word, then 
it might become coalesced with it; but in so far as it has been proved that 
no ‘ denotation ’ of the Word is possible, in the form of ‘ Specific Individuality * 
and the rest,—how could there be any ‘ coalescing * with it ? 

Then again, the said ‘ Coalescence ’ also must reside in the Cognition 
only. Because the external Word and the external Object (denoted) must 
be distinct by reason of their being perceived by different sense-organs and 
so forth; hence any real coalescence or identification of these cannot be 
right. The ‘ Coalescence therefore, that is proper is only of such Word 
and Object as reside in the Cognition. So that when the Word, having talien 
up the form of the denoted Object, has its verbal character obscured, and 
appears in the Cognition,—it introduces the objective element into its 
subjective form ; and it is then that it comes to be described as ‘ ahhijalpa 
‘ Coalescence *. This must be a form within the Cognition itself, and nothing 
exterior to it; because what is exterior must be of an entirely distinct character. 

Under the circumstances, what would be the difference between this 
view an,d the other one by wliich the Cognition or Idea itself is regarded 
as the Import of Words ?—^None at all. In both cases the denotation would 
be purely subjective; the only difference being that the word and the 
denotation had coalesced and become one; 
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Both these views wotild be open to the same objection. How could 
that which is non-different from Cognition be something different ? This is 
what is shown in the worda—‘ As regards the view that the form of the Cognition, 
etc. etc. \ —(899-901) 

The Author points out the objections against the view that it is ‘ Intui¬ 
tion * that is brought about by words (set forth in Text 892);— 


TEXTS (902-905). 

As REGARDS ‘ INTUITION WHICH HAS BEEN REGARDED AS THE ‘ IMPORT 

OP Words if it appertains to the external object, then, in¬ 
asmuch AS the external object has one particular character, 

HOW COULD THERE BE VARIOUS ‘ INTUITIONS ’ ?—Ip THE ‘ INTUI¬ 
TIONS ’ BE HELD TO BE OBJECTLESS, AND EXISTING ONLY IN THE 

FORM OF Faculties,—^then how could there be either 

COMPREHENSION OR ACTIVITY REGARDING EXTERNAL THINGS ? 

—If it be held that these two (Cognition and 
Activity) abandon the external form and rest 
WITHIN themselves,—THEN THE IMPORT OF WORDS 
BECOMES UNREAL, FALSE—^AS PROCEEDING 
THROUGH ILLUSION.—^NOR CAN INTUITION BE 
HELD TO BE BASELESS ; AS IN THAT CASE, 

IT SHOULD APPEAR EVERYWHERE.—If THE 
BASIS OF IT BE HELD TO CONSIST IN 
THE ‘mutual exclusion’ AMONG 
THINGS,—^THBN THAT IS EXACTLY 
OUR VIEW.— (902-905) 

COMMENTARY. 

If ‘ Intuition ’ is really based upon the external object, then it cannot be 
possible for various Intuitions to appear in persons living at mutually incom¬ 
patible times, relating to any single thing like Sound ; because what is one 
cannot have several natures. 

If Intuitions are devoid of objects, then Activity and Comprehension 
in connection with objects should not be possible; as the word would have 
no connection with objects. 

If it be held that—“ the Comprehension and Activity come about under 
illusion, the object being imposed upon what is objectless ”,—^then the Import 
of Words becomes illusory, mistaken; and of this Illusion, some cause has 
to be found; otherwise, if there were no cause of the Illusion, it should 
appear ever 3 rwhere and at all times.—^If the mutual exclusion among things 
be held to be the cause of the illusion, then you support oiur own view, and 
as such your argument becomes superfluous.— (902-906) 
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The following Text sets forth the objection that applies to all the various* 
theories on the subject:— 

TEXT (906). 

Again, is all this momentary or not ? If it is momentary, then 

THERE CAN BE NO CO-ORDINATION. If OTHERWISE, THERE 
SHOULD BE NO SUCCESSIVE COGNITION.— (906) 

COMMENTARY. 

All this —‘ Specific Individuality ‘ Universal ’ and so forth (which has 
been held to be denoted by words)—^is it momentary or not-momentary ? 
—In the former case, as there could be no co-ordination between what existed 
at the time of the Convention and what exists at the time of Usage,—no 
Convention could apply to the case at all.—If, on the other hand, it be 
held that it is all not-momentary, then,—inasmuch as what is successive 
cannot proceed from what is not-successive, there would be no cognition 
relating to Words and their Import,—as such cognition can only be successive, 

‘ Otherwise ’—i.e. if it is noUmomentary, —(906) 

Other people have asserted as follows :—“ The Word brings about the 
Inference of the desire to speak (of a certain thing), as declared in the state¬ 
ment that ‘ There is no other means save the Word of inferring the desire to- 
speak —^Tliis is answered in the following— 

TEXT (907). 

This same argument serves to set aside the ‘ desire to speak ' 

AS (held to be) cognised THROUGH WORDS. WhEN, AS SHOWN 
ABOVE, THERE CAN BE NO ‘ DENOTATION OF WORDS 
HOW COULD THERE BE ANY ‘ DESIRE TO SPEAK * ? 

Or even the word itself ?— (907) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ desire to speak ’ is really held to be appurtenant to the real 
* Import of Words ’,—then it is ‘ unproven ’; because there can be no ‘ Import 
of Words * in the shape of any such thing as ‘ Specific Individuality * and the 
rest. Hence there can be no real ‘ desire to speak * of any object; as there is 
nothing to which the word may be related. 

Nor can there be a word denotative of the object; this is what is stated 
in the words—‘ or even the word itself \ —‘ Shruti ’ stands for the Word. 
If the ‘ desire to speak ’, is what is expressed by the Word, then the Word 
cannot be applied to any external object; as it would not be expressed, like 
any other thing.—,(907) 

The idea may be that—“ there is some sort of similarity between what 
appears in the ^ desire to speak ’ and the external object,—and on the basis 
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of this similarity, the word may be applied to the external object, even 
though it may not be directly expressed ; as happens in the case of twins — 

This is answered in the following— 

TEXT (908). 

How CAN THE Word be applied,—^merely through similarity,—to 

WHAT IS not expressed BY IT ? AnD THE VIEW THAT IT IS 
THROUGH SIMILARITY, AS IN THE CASE OF THE NAMES 
OF TWINS, IS ALSO DISCARDED BY THIS SAME 
ARGUMENT.— (908) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such being the case, the application of words to external objects can 
never be possible ; in fact it might be possible to apply the word to an object 
not figuring in the ‘ desire to speak ’ at all; as in the case of twins. 

The Vaibhd§ika postulates, as mark of the object called ‘ Name ’ and 
‘ Basis ’, a distinct faculty.—This theory also becomes discarded by this 
same argument. Because if the said ‘ Name ’ is momentary, then there can 
be no co-ordination ; if it is not-momentary, then there can be no succession ; 
and there is the anomaly of the word being applied to an external object; 
and it could not always be on the basis of similarity.—All these objections 
descend upon this theory in a body. 

Or the phrase ‘ by this same argument ’ may be taken to refer to the 
objections urged against ‘ Specific Individuality ’ and the rest. That is to 
say, in the present connection also, it may be said that—‘ The nature of 
the Name, etc., which contains nothing else, is such that there can be no 
Convention in regard to them ; similarly what does not exist cannot be 
denoted by words —(908) 

It has been asserted above by the Author that if words denote things 
that figiure in the ‘ desire to speak ’, then they cannot apply to external 
objects. The following Text anticipates the Opponent’s answer to this :— 


TEXT (909). 

“ When two persons think of the form figuring in the ‘ Desire 

TO SPEAK * AND IN THE ‘ INFERENCE ’ AS SOMETHING EXTERNAL, 
THEN THE WORD BECOMES APPLIED TO IT ** ;—^IF THIS 
VIEW BE HELD, THEN THAT AGAIN IS EXACTLY 
OUR OPINION.—(909) 

COMMENTARY. 


“ The ‘ Desire to speak * is present in the ‘ Chain ’ of the Speaker, and the 
‘ Inference * based upon that Desire is present in the ‘ chain * qf the Hearer; 
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the form that is connected with these two,—i.e. which figures in these;— 
when the two persons—the Speaker and the Hearer—think of the object as 
so figuring,—then the Word comes to be applied to that external object. 
That is to say, though in reality what the speaker is cognisant of is what is 
figuring in his own consciousness, yet he thinks that he is speaking to the 
other man of an external object; and the Hearer also has the impression 
that ‘ this man is speaking to me of an external object ’ ; hence, just as two 
men suffering from defective vision see two moons, so also is all this use of 
words.” 

If this is so, then, you have fallen on our side ; and all your argumentation 
is futile. 

‘ Again *,—i.e. once you had come to our side when you postulated the 
^ Intuition ’ as the ‘ Import of words 

It is thus established that the Reason (put forward by the Author)— 
‘ because no Convention can be made —cannot be regarded as ‘ improven ’. 
The idea that it may be ‘ Inconclusive ’ or ‘ Contradictory ’ has been already 
rejected before.—From all this it follows that all that is brought about by 
words is the ‘ ApoJia *, ‘ Exclusion of others ’.—(909) • 

On hearing the term ‘ ApoJia the other party, having his mind 
perturbed, and not knowing the exact nature of this Apoka, proceeds to 
urge against that doctrine the fact of its being contrary to experience :— 


TEXTS (910-911). 

Why do you say that the Word brings about the ‘ exclusion 
OF others ’ ? As A matter of fact mere negation is not 
apprehended in the idea brought about by the word ; 

ON the contrary, in the case op all such words 
AS ‘ Cow ‘ Oavaya ‘ Elephant ‘ Tree * and 

so FORTH,—THE VERBAL COGNITION THAT 
RESULTS IS ALWAYS IN THE POSITIVE 
FORM.” 

COMMENTARY. 

The particle ‘ iti ’ is to be taken as understood after ‘ anydpohakft \ 
The meaning is—“ Why do you say that what is brought about by the word 
is the exclusion of others ? ” 

Why should not this bo asserted ? 

“ Because, as a matter of fact, mere negation, etc, etc, ; that is, ‘ the 
exclusion of others * is intended to be a mere negation; and mere negation 
does not figure in Verbal Cognition; on the contrary. Verbal Cognition is 
always found to apprehend the positive form of things ; and what does not 
figure in Verbal Cognition cannot be rightly regarded as the ‘ import of 
words ’ ; as such an idea would lead to absurdities. Thus the Proposition 
<of the ApoMst) is contrary to experience.”—(910-911) 
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The next three Texts state the fact of the Buddhist’s Proposition being 
contrary to experience,—^in accordance with the opinion of Bhdmaha : — 

TEXT (912). 

If the whole purpose op the word ‘ Cow ’ is served by the 

‘ EXCLUSION OP OTHERS —^THEN, PLEASE FIND SOME OTHER 
WORD WHICH BRINGS ABOUT THE NOTION OF ‘ CoW * IN 
REGARD TO THE COW ITSELF.”— (912) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ If the word ‘ Cow ’ only serves the purpose of denoting the ‘ exclusion 
of others *, then,—as it would be taken up in that,—^that term ‘ Cow * could 
not bring about the idea of the animal with the dewlap ; hence it would be 
necessary to seek for some other word which could bring about the notion 
of * Cow * in regard to the said animal with the dewlap.^' —(912) 

It might be said (by the other party) that—“ one and the same word 
‘ Oow ’ would bring about both the notions, and hence the second word need 
not be sought after ”—^To this, Bhdmaha makes the following reply ;— 

TEXT (913). 

In FACT, COGNITION IS THE FRUIT OF WORDS ; AND NO SINGLE WORD 

CAN HAVE TWO FRUITS. How TOO COULD BOTH Affirmatim and 
Negation be the fruit of any one word ? ”— (913) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Words have for their fruit the cognition of affirmation and of 
negation.—‘ What then ?— No single word can have two fruits ; of any one 
word,—^be it affirmative or negative,—^there cannot be two fruits appearing 
at one and the same time; that is, no such is over found.—^Nor again is 
it possible for mutually contradictory cognitions of affirmation and negation 
to be the fruit of a single word.”—(913) 

In the following Text, Bhdmaha puts forward his comprehensive argu¬ 
ment (against Apoha );— 

TEXT (914). 

“ When one hears the word ‘ Cow ’ uttered, he should, first op 

ALL have the idea OP THE non-cow, —^AS the word * Cow * 
would have been uttered for the purpose of 
NEGATIVING THE ‘ NON-COW *.”—(914) 

COMMENTARY. 

“If it is the negation of the non^coy) that is mainly expressed by the 
word ‘ Cow ’, then, on hearing the word ‘ Oow the first idea ip the mind of 
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the hearer would be that of the ‘ non-cow ’; because that is held to be the 
‘ import ’ of the word the notion regarding which appears directly and 
immediately after the word ; the notion of the ‘ negation of the non-cow * 
does not appear directly and immediately after the word ‘ Cow *.—^Thus, on 
account of the incongruity of there being no notion of the Cow, and on 
accoimt of the incongruity of the first appearance of the notion of the non- 
cow^ ‘ Apoha * (Negation of others) cannot form the Import of Words.** 
—(914) 

The Author next proceeds to set forth objections against Apoha, from 
the point of view of Kumdrila :— 


TEXT (915). 

Those who have admitted the Universal ‘ negation of the 

NON-COW ’ AS the IMPORT OF THE WORD HAVE, BY THE 
EXPRESSION, ADMITTED THE UNIVERSAL ‘ CoW ’ AS 
AN ENTITY.*’— [Shlokavartika— Apoha 1]—(915) 

COMMENTARY. 

Kumdrila has argued as follows ;—“ When the Universal ‘ Negation of 
the Contrary ’ is assorted to be the Import of words, it could be either in 
the form of ‘ Preclusion ’ or ‘ the negation of what is possible ’ ;—If it be 
the former, then the Proposition is open to the charge of being ‘ futile *,— 
inasmuch as we also hold that what is denoted by the word ‘ Cow ’ is the 
Universal named ‘ Cow ’ ; and this is exactly what you also assert in other 
words when you declare that ‘ what is denoted by the word Cow is the Uni¬ 
versal in the shape of the negation of the non-cow ’ ; so that the dispute is 
only in regard to the name (of the Universal).”—(915) 

Question :—How is it the same thing asserted in different words ? 

Answer — 


TEXT (916). 

“ Inasmuch as all ‘ Inexistence ’ has been held to be of the 

NATURE OF SOME OTHER ‘ EXISTENCE ’,—^PLEASE SAY WHAT 

THAT ‘ Inexistence ’ is which is of the nature of 
THE ‘Negation of the Horse (and otehr 
non-cows) * ? ”— [ Ibid , 2]—(916) 

COMMENTARY. 

” Since all ‘ Inexistence in the four forms of * Previous Inexistence ’ 
and the rest, has been found to be of the nature of existence *;—as declared 
in the following words—‘ while the Curd is not present in the Milk, it is called 
previous Inexistence ; when the Milk is not present in the Curd, it is called 
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Inexistence per Destruction; the absence of the House, etc. in the Cow is 
called muVml Inexistence ; when portions of the head of the Hare are fiat 
and devoid of a hard protuberance, it is said to be absolute Inexistence, in 
the shape of the Hare’s Horn. •. These thus are not so many kinds of 
non-entity. Hence Inexistence must be an entity ’ {Shlokavdrtika : Abhdva, 
2“4 and 8).—What is meant is that it is Milk itself wliich, while not present 
in the form of the Curd, comes to be known as the ‘ Previous Inexistence ’ 
(of the Curd); and similarly with other forms of Inexistence, —^Thus Inexistence 
being only a form of Existence, what is that Inexistence which is meant by 
you to be the ‘ Negation of the Horse, etc. ’ ; please tell us this.”—(916) 

The Bauddha might say—What is to be said ? What we mean is none 
other than the ‘ Specific Individuality * of the Cow. 

“ The answer to this is as follow’s :— 


TEXTS (917-918). 

“ You DO NOT ADMIT OF ANY INDIVIDUALITY IN THE NATURE OP SOME- 
THING uncommon (unique), because it is devoid of con¬ 
ceptual CONTENT ; so ALSO (YOU DO NOT ADMIT) THE 
‘ VARIEGATED ANIMAL ’ AND THE LIKE ; AS IN THAT 

CASE THE Import would not be universal 
(common).—Hence the idea of the ‘ Cow ’ 
must be based upon that form which 
subsists in common in every single 

INDIVIDUAL (Cow) ; [AND IN THIS 

there can be no dispute 
between us].”— [Ibid. 

3 & 10]—(917-918) 

COMMENTARY. 

That which is the unique (uncommon) Individuality is not held by you 
to constitute the ‘ negation of Horse and other non-cow^s * ;—why ?— because 
U is devoid of conceptual content (or determination); that is, all determination 
ceases in it; it is only the Common Universal that is held to form the object 
of determination (conceptual thought); while that entity which is uncommon, 
unique is beyond all determination; as declared in the followmg words— 
‘ What is perceptible by the senses is the self-cognisable, inexplicable form 
The ground for regarding anytliing as an Individual consists in its uncommon 
(unique) character; hence what is meant by the words of the Text is ‘ that 
which is an Individuality by reason of its uncommon character *. 

Hitherto the Text has mewie only a general statement. It reasserts 
same thing in reference to a particular instance—‘ So also, etc. etc.* :—that is, 
just as you do not admit of the Import of the word ‘ Cow * to consist in any 
unique individual in the shape of the ‘ negation of the Horse and other non- 
cows’, so also you do not admit of any positive entity in the form of the 
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* negation of the Horse, etc.’ as forming the Import of such words as the 
‘ variegated eow * and the like.—Why not ?—Because in that case the Import 
would not he universal ;—that is, if it were so admitted, then, the Universal 
could never form the Import of the word; as it would have no connection 
with the word. Because it is so, therefore there can be no common entity 
in the shape of the ‘ negation of the Horse, etc.’; consequently the con¬ 
clusion must be that the idea of ‘ Cow ’ is based upon that character which 
resides completely in each one of the members of the same class—the 
variegated and other cows; and this can be only the Universal ‘ Cow ’.—If 
you speak of this same as the ‘ negation of the non-cow ’, then the difference 
is only in name and your proposition thus is open to the charge of being 
‘ superfluous —(917-918) 

The following Text takes up the second alternative (mentioned under 
Text 915)—^that the * Apoha ’ is of the nature of the ‘negation of what is 
possible * :— 

TEXT (919). 

“ If the Import of words be assumed to be of the nature of mere 
Negation, then it would only be another kind of ‘ Void ’ 

SPOKEN OF BY MEANS OF THE NEGATIVE WORD.’’ 

-(919) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Spoken of by means of the negative word ’ ;—the ‘ Negative Word * is 
the W(jrd expressive of the negation in the form of the ‘ negation of the non¬ 
cow ’ ; and what w ould be denoted by tliis word would only bo the ‘ Void 
the absence of the external world ; since the form of the ‘ entity ’ would be 
denied. 

‘ Another kind ’; this ‘ Void ’ you (Buddhist) had postulated, and we had 
rejected under the chapter on Idealism ( Vijndimvdda of the Shlokavartika) ; 
and on the present occasion of examining the nature of the Import of Words, 
the same ‘ Void ’ is again put forward under the garb of ‘ Apoha ’ ; wliich 
denies the object w'hose existence is vouched for by experience.—(919) 

“ Where is the harm if that is so ? ” 

A nswer :— 

TEXT (920). 

“ In that ‘ Void ’ there would be an apprehension of the character 

OF the cognitions themselves of the Horse and other 
things ; AND IN THAT CASE IT WOULD BE USELESS TO 
POSIT THE ‘ Apoha (Negation) of others ’ as the 
Import of words.”— [Ibid, 37] — (920) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ Void ’ is what is denoted, then it comes to this that in all Verbal 
Cognitions what is comprehended is only the factor of ‘ Cognition * itself; 
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as ex hypothesi, there can be no apprehension of the form of any thing external. 
—“ Even so, what is the harm ? —In that case, it would be futile to assert 
that the Apoha is denoted by words; as what would become the Import of 
Words would be the form of the Cognition which would be a positive entity 
independent of all tinge of anything external. What is meant is that in 
this way there would be a contradiction of your own doctrine—^by this 
Proposition of yours.—(920) 

The same idea is further explained :— 


TEXT (921). 

“ In that case, the ‘ form op the Cognition *, which is posited as 
THE ‘Import of Words wofld be the Universal ''— 

[Ibid. 38]—(921) 

COMMENTAKY. 

That is to say, the ‘ form of the Cognition ’ itself, in the form of the 
positive entity, ‘ Universal —^would be the Import of Words.—(921) 

The following might be urged—* Even without a substratum (in the 
external world), the cognition in question would appear in the form of the 
‘ exclusion of the heterogeneous Cow, etc.*; hence the postulation of the 
* Apoha ’ is quite right.’ 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (922). 

‘‘As a matter of fact, whenever the said Cognition appears in 
connection with the import of words, it is always in 
the form of a positive entity ; hence in such cases, 

THE Import could be assumed to consist of 
the positive entity only,—^A COGNI¬ 
TION mt OF THE NATURE OF 

‘ Apoha [/6fd, 39]—(922) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Vasturupd ’;—^in the form of a positive entity. 

The said cognition\ —^i.e. the cognition the Horse, without a real 
substratum in the external world, 

‘ In con'mction wUh the Import of Words *,—as relating to the Horse and 
other things conceived of. 

* To consist of a positive entity in the shape of the Idea embracing 
the notion of the Horse and other non-cows. 
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The effect of the emphasis is explained— a cognition not of the nature of 
Apoha ; i.e. that Import of Words, in the shape of Idea, wherein the Apoha 
does not enter at all; the compound ‘ buddhyanapohakam ’ being expoimded 
as ‘ the non-exclusion of the Idea —^i.o. without any exclusion of other 
Ideas, —Or the compound ‘ buddhyanapohakam ’ may be explained as follows— 
‘ apohaka * is that which excludes ^—‘ anapohaka ’ is that which does not exclude ; 
—the compound thus standing for ' that which does not exclude the Idea 
—What is meant is as follows ;—Though one Cognition is always different 
from another Cognition, yet when it appears, it does not tend to the exclusion 
of the other cognition ; it always tends to the positive cognition of such 
entities as the Horse and the like. Consequently the most reasonable thing 
is to accept the view that what is denoted is a positive entity, not Apoha; 
because one Cognition cannot exclude (be of the nature of the Apoha, negation, 
of) another.—(922) 

Then again, this Aj)oha that you have postulated as the Import of 
Words,—has been held to be denoted by the word as taken out of a Sentence ; 
but what is expressed by the Sentence must be of the nature of Intuition ; 
as has been declared in the following—“ Hitherto has been discussed the 
denotation of the Word as taken out of a Sentence ; but what is brought 
about first of all is what is expressed by the Sentence, which has been called 
Intuition ”.—In this connection we have the following Text :— 


TEXT (923). 

Even in the absence of the corresponding external object 
THERE IS Intuition expressed by THE SENTENCE ; SIMILAR MAY 
BE THE CASE WITH WHAT IS EXPRESSED BY THE WORD 
ALSO ; WHY SHOULD THE Apoha BE POSTULATED 

AT ALL ? 43]—(923) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as, even in the absence of an external object denoted by the Word,— 
you describe the meaning of the Sentence to be of the nature of Intuition, 
not of the nature of ‘ Apoha \—even so, the meaning of the word,—^like 
the meaning of the Sentence,—also may be of the nature of Intuition. 
Under the circumstances, why is any such thing as ‘ Apoha ’ postulated 
at all ? That is to say, the Import of both Sentence and Word may be of 
the positive character.—(923) 


The following might be urged :—^In the case of Intuitions also, there is 
always exclusion of one Intuition by another ; hence Apoha is postulated. 
The answer to this is as follows:— 

32 
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TEXT (924). 

** In the case op a Cognition, no ‘ exclusion of another Cognition ' 

IS APPREHENDED ; IN FACT, APART FROM THE COMING ABOUT 
OF ITS OWN FORM, THE COGNITION CARRIES WITH IT 

NO OTHER factor/' — [Ibid. 41]—(924) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might be said that—“even though it is not apprehended, it may 
be there all the same ” ; hence it is added—‘ In fact, etc. etc. *;—even though 
there may be exclusion of one Cognition from another, yet the Word has got 
nothing to do with it. Because as a matter of fact, when the Cognition is 
brought about by the Word, it does not bear within itself any factor expressed 
by the word, apart from its own appearance, in the shape of the exclusion 
of other Cognitions; on the contrary, it is always found to appear in the 
positive form. And the factor of an entity which is not expressed by the 
word cannot form the Import of that word ; otherwise we would be landed 
in an absurdity. 

The sense of all this is that the Proposition (of the Buddhist regarding 
Apoha) is annulled by actual experience.—(924) 

Kumdrila again shows, by means of an Incongruity, that the doctrine* 
of Apoha is contrary to experience :— 

TEXT (925). 

“ If Apoha formed the Import of Words, then all words would 

BE SYNONYMOUS,—^THOSB THAT DENOTE DIVERSE UnIVERSALS, AS 

WELL AS THOSE THAT DENOTE PARTICULARS."— [Ibid. 42] — (925) 

COMIVIENTARY. 

The words denotative of diverse Universals,—like ‘ Cow ’, ‘ Horse etc.— 
as well as those denotative of Particulars,—the ‘ Variegated Cow etc.— 
would all become synonymous for you; as there would be no difference in 
their meanings,—^just like the words ‘ vfk^a * and ‘ pddapa ’ (both of which 
denote the tree and are hence synonyms).—(925) 

Question :—Why is there no difference in the meaning ? 

Answer :— 

TEXT (926) 

“ There can be no difference among Apohas , because they are 

NON-ENTITIES, AND DEVOID OF ALL SUCH CONCEPTIONS AS 
‘ RELATED ', ‘ ONE ' AND ' MANY — [Ibid. 45] — (926) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such conceptions as ‘ related ’, ‘ one ’ and ‘ many ’ are possible only 
in regard to an entity, not to a non-entity; and as Apohas are non-entities. 
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there can be no such conceptions in regard to them as being ‘ mutually related ’ 
and so forth ; how then can there be any difference among them ?—(926) 

“ If difference is admitted among Apohaa^ then svirely they become 
entities —^This is shown in the following:— 


TEXT (927). 

“ If the Apohas are different, then they must be entities, because 

OF that difference,—just like the Specific Individuality 
OP things. If they are non-entities, then they 

CANNOT BE MANY, AND HENCE THEY CANNOT ESCAPE 
FROM BEING SYNONYMOUS.”— [Ibid, 46]—(927) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Vastu ’—^states the Probandum. 

The argument may be formulated as follows ;—^Those that differ among 
themselves must be entities,—^like the Specific Individualities;— Apohas 
differ among themselves;—Whence this is a natural Reason (for regarding 
them as entities) ; and if they are entities, then it becomes established that the 
Import of Words is positive. 

This means that the Proposition of the Apohist is annulled by Inferential 
Reasoning. 

On the other hand, if Apohas be held to be non-entities, then, there 
can be no plurality among them; and under the circumstances, it is certain 
that they are synonymous.—(927) 


The following text anticipates the Bauddha's answer to the above :— 


TEXT (928). 

There would certainly be difference among Apohas, based upon 
THE difference AMONG THE HORSE AND OTHER 
THINGS.— [ Ibid , 47]—(928) 

COMMENTARY. 

This argument has been thus stated;—‘ They are diverse, through the 
diversity of the things excluded ; but they are absolutely inert in the matter 
of difference among themselves ’. So that, even though there is no difference 
among the Apohas themselves, yet, as there is difference in the Horse and 
other things excluded (by the Apoha denoted by the word ‘Cow ’),—theiPe 
would be difference among the Apohas also, which are of the form of the 
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^elusion of non-cow8 (and non^cows are many and diverse); thus they could 
not all be synonymous.—(928) 

This answer is rejected in the following— 

TEXT (928). 

In fact, there can be no distinction among Apohas —either 
BY themselves, OR THROUGH OTHERS.*’— [Ibid. 47]—(928) 

COMMENTARY. 

There can be no diversity or plurality in the Apoha itself,—^because it is 
of the essence of mere negation. If it were diverse through others,—then 
this could be only imaginary, not real. Because it is not right that a nature 
that does not belong to a thing by itself should come to it through others. 
—(928) 

Why should not this be right ? 

Answer :— 

TEXT (929). 

“ When even the substrata to which they are related do not 

MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE IN THE FORM OF THE ApohcbS ,— THAT THEY 
WOULD BE DIFFERENTIATED BY THE exclvded things, 

WHICH ARE EXTERIOR TO THEM, WOULD BE AN 
ASSUMPTION THAT IS TOO FAR-FETCHED.”— 

[Ibid. 521—(929) 

COMIVIENTARY. 

That is to say, when the things to which they are related, the variegated 
and other Cows—^which are their substrata—enter into their very constitu¬ 
tion,—are unable to produce any difference in the essence of the Apohas, 
—inasmuch as even among the several cows, variegated and the rest, 
the Apoha, in the shape of the ‘ Exclusion of the non-cow ’, is held to be one 
only,—^then how could this Apoha be rendered diverse by the objects excluded 
—such as the Horse, etc.—^which are exterior to it ? A thing that cannot be 
diversified by that which enters into its very constitution cannot certainly 
be diversified by what is exterior to it; as in that case the latter would cease 
to be exterior. 

For this reason, what has been suggested is too much of an assumption.— 
This has been said in a joking spirit.—(929) 

It nught be argued that—in that case the inner correlates in the shape 
of the substrata themselves may be taken as serving the purposes of the 
differentiation. 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 
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TEXTS (930-931). 

In the same manner, its diversity cannot be due to the DIVERSITY 

OF ITS SUBSTRATUM ;—^DIVERSITY IN THE RELATIVE OF A THING 
DOES NOT JUSTIFY THE ASSUMPTION OF DIVERSITY IN THE 
THING ALSO. HoW MUCH LESS THERE IS EXCLUSION 
POSSIBLE FOR THAT WHICH IS A NON-ENTITY, UN¬ 
RELATED, UNDIFFERENTIATED, UNSPECIFIED, 

VAGUE AND UNDETERMINED ? ”— 

[Ihid. 48-49]—(930-931) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Its ’—of Apoha. 

Why is it not possible ? 

Answer —‘ Diversity in the relative^ etc, etc, *;—the idea that the non¬ 
entity cannot be diversified by the diversity of its relative—because it has 
no character at all,—^may rest for a while ; as regards entities also, no 
diversity is ever found to be due to the diversity in relatives; for instance, 
when Devadatta, who is a single entity, occupies, either simultaneously or 
successively, different seats, he continues to be perceived as the same without 
having become diverse. How much more so is this then in the case of the 
‘ exclusion of others which is a pure non-entity ? Because it is a non- 
entityi therefore it is * unrelated ’—not connected with anything,—‘ undif¬ 
ferentiated ’—not distinguished from anything heterogeneous,—simply because 
it is a non-entity ; for the same reason, it is also ‘ unspecified ’;—^how can such 
a non-entity acquire diversity merely through diversity in its relatives ?— 
(930-931) 

“ Further, it may be granted that diversity is due to diversity in relatives ; 
even so, as you do not admit of the ‘ Universal ’ as an entity, it is not possible 
for your Apoha to have the relative, in the shape of its substratum ; the 
diversity of which could account for the diversity in the Apoha ”.—^This is 
what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (932). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, NO ONE CAN CONCEIVE OF THE COW AND 
OTHER THINGS—ANY SIMILARITY OF FORM AMONG WHOM 
IS NOT ADMITTED,—TO BE THE SUBSTRATUM 

OF Apohaf' — (932) 

COMMENTARY. 

If a real similarity among Cows were admitted, then they could be 
accepted as the substratum of the Apoha, of Horse and other things, on the 
basis of that common similarity;—^not otherwise; hence one who desires 
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to have these Cows as the substratum of Apoha, must admit of the similarity ; 
and in that case, that similarity as the ‘ Universal * would form the Import 
of the Word, and there would be no use for the assuming of Apoiui, 

The term ‘ Vi^aya ’ in this Text, stands for stibstrcUum or receptacle ; just 
as in such expressions as ‘ Jalavi^ayd matsydh \ —(^32) 

For those people also who assume the diversity of Apoha to be based 
upon what is excluded (by it),—even that diversity is not possible without an 
entity in the shape of the ‘ Universal *.—^This is shown in the following— 


TEXT (933). 

“ In the absence of a common property, it is not possible to 

DETERMINE THE THINGS EXCLUDED (BY Apoha). FOR THIS REASON 
ALSO THERE CAN BE NO Apofui,*' — [Ibid. 72]—(933) 

COMMENTARY. 

If there were some property common to the Horse and all other non- 
Cows, then they could all be ‘ excluded * by the word ‘ Cow ’ ; not otherwise ; 
as no other groimd for distinction is perceptible. If such a common pro¬ 
perty is admitted, then the postulating of the Apoha becomes useless. Thus, 
for this reason, there can be no Apoha .—(933) 

“Further, it is held by you that the Apoha is indicated by the Word 
and by the Inferential Indicative; now both these, Word and Indicative, can¬ 
not bo operative in the absence of a positive ‘ Universal * ; hence (for you) 
how is the Apoha indicated ? ” 

This argument is set forth in the following— 

TEXT (934). 

“ Of THE Word and the Indicative, no operation is possible with- 
OUT concomitance ;—^AND WITHOUT THESE (WORD AND THE 
Indicative), there can be no Apoha ;—^and there can 

BE NO CONCOMITANCE FOR WHAT IS ‘ UNCOMMON * 

(UNIQUE, SPECIFIC).’ 73]—(934) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Anvayavinirmuktd *—i.e. without co-ordination. 

‘ These ’—^i.e. the Word and the Indicative.—Without these, the Apoha 
* cannot he apprehended \ —this has to be taken as understood. 

It nught be said that—“ the Word and the Indicative may operate 
on the basis of concomitance with the Specific Individuality ”. 

The answer to this is that ‘ there can he, etc. etc. *. That is, the Specific 
Individuality is something uncommon, not partaking of anything else; how 
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-can there be any concomitance with it ?—^Thus Word and Indicative can 
have no bearing on the assumption of ‘ Apolm \ —(934) 

“ Even if there be operation of Word and Indicative,—the authority or 
validity attached to these (by the Apohist) becomes shaken.** 

This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (935). 

While the Apoha itself has not become accomplished,—^wheeb 

COULD the concomitance BE ASSERTED (WHICH IS NECESSARY 
FOR THE PROPER FUNCTIONING OF ALL INDICATIVES) ? AnD 
IF THE CONCOMITANCE IS NOT PERCEIVED,—THERE 
WOULD BE NO VALIDITY IN THESE (WORD 

AND Indicative).**— [Ibid, 74] — (935) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, Word and Indicative can be valid only when there is 
no absence of concomitance of what is to be affirmed;—in the case in question, 
Apoha is what is meant to be affirmed;—now, as it is of the form of mere 
Negation, and hence devoid of any (positive) character, it cannot be an accom¬ 
plished entity ; under the circumstances, wherein could the ‘concomitance’, 
or ‘ absence of non-concomitance ’ of the Word and Indicative be asserted ? 

What would be the use of asserting the concomitance ? 

Answer :—If the concomitance is not perceived, etc, etc, 

‘ In these ’—in Word and Indicative. Because validity consists in 
absence of non-concomitance, —(935) 

Tt might be argued that—even without their concomitance being 
apprehended, the Word and the Indicative would indicate their object 
merely through the ‘ non-perception of the heterogeneous 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (936). 

“ They could not signify anything by mere non-perception ; 

BECAUSE non-perception BEING COMMON IN ALL OASES, THEBE 
COULD BE NO DISTINCTION.— [Ibid, 75] — (936) 

C02MMENTARY. 

‘ Mere ’ ;—this serves to exclude the perception of concomitance. 

Question : —Why could not they signify it ? 

Answer :—‘ Because non-perception, etc, etc ,'"—* In all cases *—i.e. in 
regard to heterogeneous things, to homogeneous things, and also to the 
particular thing concerned.—Hence there could be no such distinctive cogni- 
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tions as—' this is the thing itself % and * that is something else ’; in fact^ 
the word could not indicate its own objective; as the concomitance would 
be not-apprehended there also, just as in any other thing. 

In some places the reading is ^pratydyyo" (in place of ^pratyayo') ; in 
which case the meaning is that there could be no distinction in the thing 
indicated ; —^i.e. it could not differ. 

In this way, there being a possibility of the loss of validity of the operation 
of Words and Indicatives, it cannot be right to regard the Apoha as the 
Import of Words.—(936) 

It has been argued (imder 932, above) that—“ no one can conceive of 
any similarity of Cow, etc. etc. ”.—^The following Text anticipates the 
Buddhist’s answer to that argument:— 

TEXT (937), 

“ It might be argued that—even in the absence of similarity of 

FORM, THERE COULD BE ASSUMPTION OF Apohll ;—THEN WHY 
IS THE Apoha of the ‘ non-cow ’ not assumed in the case 
OF THE Cow and the Horse ? ”— [Ibid. 76] — (937) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, even in the absence of similarity, the apoha of the non-Cow be assumed 
in the case of the Variegated and other Cow’s,—then why can it not be 
assumed in the case of the Cow and the Horse also ? The absence of similarity 
would be common to both cases. 

The Author has used the form ‘ gavdshvayoh evidently forgetting the 
rule embodied in the Sutra ‘ Gavdshvaprabhrtini cha sanjiidydm \ —(937) 

The said presence of common conditions in the two cases is further 
explained:— 

TEXT (938). 

“ Difference from the Spotted Cow is the same in the Black Cow and 

IN THE Horse. So that if no other ‘ commonalty ’ is ad- 
MITTED, WHERETO WOULD THE Apoha of the llOn-CoW 

apply ? '^—[Ibid. 77]—(938) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Whereto, etc. etc. ’—Just as the ‘ Apoha of the non-Cow ’ is not applied 
to the Horse, on the basis of its difference from the Spotted Cow, —so, inas¬ 
much as the Black Cow also is different from the Spotted Cow, the said '* Apoha 
of the non-Cow ’ should not apply to the Black Cow also. So also to the 
spotted and other Cows; ‘ difference ’ being equally present in all cases. 
[And the Buddhist does not accept any such commonalty as that subsisting 
among all Cows, but not in any other animal.]—(938) 
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“ Further, just as it is not right to regard the Specific Individuality and 
other things as denoted by words,—on the ground of the absence of 
Convention,—so also it cannot be right in the case of Apoha also —This 
is shown in the following— 


TEXT (939). 

“ As A MATTER OP PACT, THE Apoha of the nOU-Cow HAS NEVER BEEN 

PREVIOUSLY PERCEIVED BY THE SeNSE-ORGANS ;—^AND THE 
OPERATION OF WORDS DOES NOT LIE ANYWHERE ELSE. 

On the PERCEPTION OP WHAT THEN WOULD THE 

Word be used ? ” — [Ibid. 78]—(939) 
COMMENTARY. 

The Convention-maker sets up the Convention on the basis of his firm 
conviction regarding the denotation of the word ;—the Apoha however is 
never perceived by the Sense-organs ;—‘ previously *—^i.e. prior to the using 
of the word, at the time of fixing up the relation between the name and the 
named. —It cannot be perceived, because it is a non-entity, and Sense-organs 
operate only upon entities. 

It might be argued that the Word could be used on the apprehension of 
the Specific Individuality as differentiated from other things. 

The answer to that is that ‘ the operation of words, etc. etc. *;—‘ any¬ 
where else ’,—i.e. in anything other than ‘ the Apoha of others —in the shape 
of the Specific Individuality.—(939) 

It might be argued that—“ the Apoha may not be apprehended by t\w 
Sense-organs ; it could bo apprehended by means of Inference ”.—^This is 
answered in the following— 


TEXT (940). 

By WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE, THERE CAN BE NO INFERENCE EITHER, IN 
THIS CASE ; AND FOR THE SAME REASON THERE CAN BE NO CON¬ 
CEPTION OP ANY CONNECTION OF THIS.’’— [Ibid. 79] — (940) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ What has gone before ’,—^under Text 934, above. 

‘ There can be no, etc. etc. ’ ;—connection of this —i.e. with the Word. 

The particle ‘ api ’ is meant to imply that the said absence of diversity 
is not the only reason. 

‘ Tena ’—for the same reason. 

Thus it has been shown that the Reason adduced by the Bauddha (against 
the denotation of Words)—‘ because no Convention can be made ’—is ‘ incon- 
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elusive *; inasmuch as the application of words to the Apoha is admitted^ 
even though no Convention can be made in regard to it.—(940) 

The following text again proceeds to show that there can be no Convention 
in regard to the Apoha :— 


TEXT (941). 

“ How COULD ONE APPREHEND THE FACT OF SOMETHING NOT BEING 
DENOTED BY THE WORD ‘ CoW ’ ?—‘ It COULD BE LEARNT FROM 
THE FACT THAT THE WORD CoW WAS NOT FOUND TO BE 
APPLIED TO IT AT THE MOMENT OF THE APPREHENSION OP 
THE CONNECTION OF THAT WORD [ThIS IS WHAT 
THE Bauddhamay SAY.]*’— [Ibid- 81]—(941) 

COMMENTARY. 

It behoves you to explain this ;—How do you know that the Horae 
and other non-Cowa are denoted by the word ‘ non-Cow ’ —^i.e. they are not 
denoted by the word ‘ Cow * ? 

The Bauddfui answers—‘ It could he learnt, etc, etc, ’—‘ at the moment, 
etc, etc, \ —i.e. at the time of the comprehension of the Convention.—(941) 

The Opponent (Kumdrila) rejects this explanation (provided by the 
Bauddha ):— 


TEXT (942), 

‘‘ In that case, all things, with the sole exception of THE SINGLE 

INDIVIDUAL COW, WOULD BECOME EXCLUDED BY THE Apoha \ 

AND IN THAT CASE IT WOULD NOT BE PROVED THAT 

ANY commonalty constitutes the Import 
OF Words.”— [76id. 82]—(942) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it is your opinion that the word ‘ Cow * cannot apply to anything 
except the one that was perceived at the time of the apprehension of the 
Convention, —then, with the exception of the one Spotted Cow which has 
been the object of the Convention, every tiling else,—even the Black and 
other Cows,—^would have to be excluded by the word ‘ Cow ’; and in that 
ease, it could not be established that any Cmnmonalty is denoted by the 
Word.—(942) 

The following text shows that no Convention could be made regarding 
the Apoha, as it would involve mutual interdependence :— 
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TEXTS (943-944). 

‘‘ It is only a well-established entity in the shape OF THE non- 
Cow THAT COULD BE EXCLUDED BY THE Apoha (DENOTED BY THE 
WORD ‘ Cow ’) ;—^AND THE non-Cow IS OP THE NATURE 
OP THE negation of the Caw ;—^hence it has to be 
EXPLAINED WHAT THIS CoW IS WHICH IS NEGATIVED 
(IN THE NON-COW).—If THIS CoW IS OF THE 
NATURE OF THE negation of the non-CoWy then 
THERE IS MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE.— 

If the Cow is admitted as an entity 
FOR the sake of THE ApohUy THEN 
the postulating of THE Apoha 
becomes futile.*’— [Ibid. 

83-84]—(943-944) 

COMMENTARY. 


The Cow is apprehended through the ‘ exclusion of the non-Cow *;— 
the ‘ non-Cow ’ is of the nature of the negation of the Cow ;—hence the second 
term in the word ‘ non-Cow ’ has got to be explained, which is negatived by 
the negative particle in the word ‘ non-Cow * ; there can be no negation of 
anything, the exact nature of which is not known. 

It might be argued that—‘ what is it that has to be explained ? It is 
already known that the Cow is of the natiu-e of the negation of tb>e non-Cow.* 
The answer to that is—* If this CoWy etc. etc ,*;—‘ this * stands for the 
Cow, Thus then, the Cow being of the nature of the negation of the non- 
Cow y it could be apprehended only tlirough the apprehension of the non- 
Cow ;—^and the non-Cow being of the nature of the negation of the Cow, it 
could be apprehended only tlirough the apprehension of the Cow; —thus 
this would be a clear case of mutual interdependence. 

It might be argued that—‘ The Cow that is negatived by the word 
non-cow is a well-established positive entity, for the sake of Apohay —i.e. 
for the fulfilment of the Apoha in the shape of the exclusion of the non-cow, 
—so that there would be no interdependence. 

The answer to this is—‘ If the cow is an established entity, etc. etc. *;— 
That is, if that be so, then it is useless to assume that Apoha forms the 
denotation of all words; inasmuch as you admit the Import of words to 
consist of a positive entity. Consequently (to be consistent) you should 
not admit of any positive entity to be denoted by a word; and if you do 
not admit it, then the objectionable ‘ interdependence ’ becomes inevitable.— 
<943-944) 


The following Text sums up the same mutual Interdependence:— 
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TEXT (945). 

Unless the Cow is established, there can be no non^Cow ; and 
IF there is no non-Cow, how can the Cow be there ? Between 
two negations, there can be no such relation as 
THAT OF THE Container and the Contained AND 
the like.’’— [Ibid. Apoha 85]—(945) 

COMMENTARY. 

For the purpose of proving the relation of qualification and qualified 
(between the two), the Teacher Dinndga lias declared as follows :—‘ Such 
terms as Blue Lotus and the like signify things qualified by the negation of 
other things \ 

The Opponent shows the impropriety of this view, in the words— 
‘ Between two negations, etc. etc. ’—^When between two things, a real rela¬ 
tionship is known to exist, then it may be correct to say that one is qualified 
by the other ; in the case of the Blue-Lot'iis however, inasmuch as the two 
are of the nature of the negation of Blue and negation of Lotus, wluch are 
mere negations, and hence devoid of any form,—there cannot bo any such 
relation between them as that of Container and Contained and the like. 

The term ‘ and the rest ’, includes such relations as those of Conjunction, 
Inherence, Inherence in a common substratum and so forth. 

In the absence of any real relation, it is not right tliat there should be 
a notion of one being qualified by the other. If it were so, then there would 
be an incongruity.—(945) 

The following might be urged (by the Bauddha) :—‘ It is not meant by 
us that in the case of the expression Blue Lotus, the negation of the tion- 
lotus is qualified by the negation of the non-hlue ; hence the said objection 
cannot apply to us. What w'e mean is that there is an entity wliich is 
excluded from the non-blue and the non-lotus ; and what is denoted by the 
word is that entity as qualified by the exclusion of other things .* 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (946). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, ANY THING UNCOMMON (UNIQUE, SPECIFIC) IS 
NEVER COGNISED AS QUALIFIED BY THE Apoha. HoW TOO COULD 
ANY RELATIONSHIP BE ASSUMED BETWEEN AN ENTITY AND 
A NON-ENTITY ? "'—[Ibid. Apoha 86]—(946) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tliat is, because the Specific Individuality cannot be expressed by 
words, and also because all the objections urged against that view are applic¬ 
able in the present case also. 
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Even if the iincommon entity be apprehended—even so, it cannot be 
qualified by the exclusion of other things ; this is what is shown by the words— 
‘ How too, etc, etc, *;—^the ‘ non-entity ’ is the Apoha, the ‘ Entity * is the 
uncommon thing; and there can be no connection between the entity and 
the non-entity ; because connection always rests upon two entities, —(946) 

“ Further, the connection may be there; even so, the Apoha cannot be 
regarded as the qualifying factor ” ;—^this is shown in the following— 


TEXT (947). 

In pact, nothing can serve as a qualification, by its mere existence ; 

IT IS only when it colours the qualified with its own cog¬ 
nition THAT IT BECOMES ITS qualification,'' — [Ibid, 

Apoha 87J—(947) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Blue does not become a qualification of the Lotus by its mere 
existence ;—what then ?—When one tiling, on being cognised, colours the 
qualified thing with the cognition tinged with its own form, then alone it 
is said to be the qualification of that thing.—(947) 

This process of qualification is not possible in the case of Apoha ; this 
is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (948). 

The terms ‘ Horse ’ and the rest do not bring about the cognition 

OF THE Apoha ; and the idea of the qualified that is held in 
THIS connection CANNOT BE ONE IN WHICH THE 
qualification is not cognised.’’ — [Ibid, 

Apoha 88]—(948) 

COIMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the cognition of the Horse and other non-cows does 
not apprehend the Apoha ; it apprehends a positive entity ; and thus there 
being no possibility of the Apoha being cognised, it cannot colour the Horse, 
etc. with its own cognition. 

It might be urged that—“ Even without being itself cognised, the 
Apoha could be the qualification ”. 

The answer to this is that ‘ the Idea of the qualified, etc, etc, * ;—there can 
never be a cognition of the qualified thing of which the qualification is not 
apprehended.—(948) 
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“ Granting that there is cognition of the Apoha ,—even so, inasmuch 
as there can be no cognition of that form in regard to any thing, it* 
could not rightly serve as its qualification —This is wliat is shown in the 
following— 


TEXT (949). 

“ The qualification cannot bring about a cognition which is 

LIKE something TOTALLY DIFFERENT ; FOR HOW CAN THAT BE 
SAID TO BE THE QUALIFICATION IN A COGNITION WHICH 
IS LIKE SOMETHING DIFFERENT ”— [Ibid. 

Apoha 89]—(949) 

COMMENTARY. 

Every qualification is fovmd to bring about in regard to the qualified 
thing a cognition in keeping with its own form ; and one kind of qualification 
does not bring about a cognition like something else ; e.g. the Bliie does not 
produce in regard to the Lotm the cognition of Red ; nor does the stick bring 
about in regard to the Stick-holder^ the idea of his wearing ear-rings. —In 
the case in question also, the verbal cognition that appears in connection with 
the Horse, etc, is not coloured by negative character; on the other hand, it 
partakes of the positive character. 

It might be argued that—“ Even when bringing about a cognition 
unlike itself, a qualification can be so called.” 

The answer to that is— ^ How can, etc. etc .’*—‘ Like something dijferent \— 
i.e. unlike the qualification itself.—(948) 

Question :—” What would be the harm if it did ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXT (950). 

If a Qualification be regarded as such even in regard to 
THE Qualified thing which is totally different, then, 
everything can serve as the Qualification (of 
everything) Apoha 90]—(950) 

COMMENTARY. 

R, for you, there were an assumption of something being a qualification, 
even in regard to a Qualified thing, which is unlike, and not like,—in accord¬ 
ance with the form of,—that Qualification,—then everything ,—Blue and the 
rest,—could be the Qualification of everything; and there would be no re¬ 
striction at all.—(960) 

It might be argued that—‘ the Apoha does colour the Qualified Entity 
with its own Cognition (Idea) ’. 

The answer tc that is as follows ;— 
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TEXT (951). 

‘ If the Qualified thing is cognisable in the form of negation/ 

THEN IT CANNOT BE AN ENTITY ; CONSEQUENTLY FOB YOU, 
there can BE NO ENTITY THAT COULD BE DENOTED BY 
WORDS AS QUALIFIED BY Apoha.^' — [Ibid, 

Apoha 91]—(951) 

COMMENTARY. 

^Negation' —^i.e. the Apoha \— ^cognisable in the form ^ —^i.o. cognised as 
being of the same form as;—^if the Qualified thing has its character such 
that it is cognisable in the form of negation;—^i.e. if the thing is cognised 
in the form of Negation,—^then it ceases to be a positive Entity; as the 
‘ negative * and ‘ positive ’ are contradictory terms. 

The argument is summed up in the words—‘ Consequently, for you, 
etc. etc. \ —(951) 


The following might be urged—‘ As a matter of fact, Words and Inferen¬ 
tial Indicatives are foimd to operate only in regard to things as excluded 
from others, and not as devoid of such exclusion (Apoha); and it is on that 
groimd that it is asserted that the Apoha is established by Words and Indi¬ 
cations ; and it is not on the basis of the pointing out of what is excluded ; 
so that all that has been urged regarding the theory being contrary to 
experience is not relevant at all \ 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (952). 

“ Even though the Word and the Indicative may not operate 
UPON anything devoid OF Apoha, —yet the Cognition rests 
upon THE Entity which is what it apprehends.”— [Ibid, 

Apoha 92]—(952) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though the thing may be ‘ excluded from others —yet when 
Cognition arises in regard to it, through Words and Indicatives, it dees not 
rest upon that ‘ Exclusion of others ’ which may Ido there, but upon the 
element of ‘ Entity ’; as it is to this latter that it is attached. That factor 
of the thing which is apprehended by the Verbal or Inferential Cognition is 
really the object of that Cognition, and not anything else which, even though 
present, is not apprehended. For instance, even though the smell and other 
properties of the flower are there, yet these are not held to be denoted by 
the word ‘ Maloti \ —(952) 
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Nor is it right to assert that—‘ the Word and the Indicative operate 
upon the thing as * excluded from others *.—This is what is shown in the 
•following— 


TEXT (953). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE Uncommon Thing never figures in the 

Cognition ; nor again can it be rightly regarded as 
Cognisable, because it is ‘ indeterminate — 

[Ibid. Apoha 93]—(953) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a thing is * excluded from others it can, under your doctrine, 
be only the Uncommon Specific Individuality,—and yet it is your view that 
this latter does not figure in Cognition brought about by Words and Indi¬ 
catives—on the groimd that it is apprehensible only by ‘ indeterminate, 
non-conceptwal cognition *, while Cognition born of Words and Indicatives 
appertains to commonalty. 

If it be held that this latter Cognition does apprehend the Specific 
Individuality,—then tliis cannot be in accordance with Reason ; this is what 
is shown in the words—* Nor again can U be rightly, etc. etc.' —^that is to say, 
the Uncommon (Specific) Entity cannot be apprehended by Cognition born 
of Words and Indicatives; because all conceptual ideas are ^absent in that 
Entity; as Conceptual Thought operates only through the contact of tho 
‘ Universal ’ and such other qualifications and never through the pure Thing- 
in-itself. —(953) 


It might be argued that—‘ Even though the Uncommon Entity may not 
be apprehended by Words, it can be said to be qualified by Exclicsion ’. 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 


TEXT (954). 

The statement that ‘ what is not apprehended by the word is 
YET qualified ’ IS TOO BOLD. FOR ALL THESE REASONS THE 
Commonalty should be regarded as the object of 
Words and Indicatives.”— [Ibid. 

Apoha 94]—(954) 

COMMENTARY. 

The author proceeds to prove, in another way, the fact of Commonalty 
(Universal) being a real entity ;— 
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TEXT (955). 

‘‘ When Individualities could not be what is ‘ excluded by Apoha ’ 

BECAUSE THEY ARB NOT DENOTED BY WORDS,—THEN THE 

Commonalty (Universal) alone is what could be 

‘ EXCLUDED ’ ; AND BECAUSE OF ITS ‘ EXCLUSION *, 

IT MUST BE AN ENTITY.”— [Shlo.-Va. 

Apoha 95]—(955) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Individualities —^That is, the Uncommon (Specific) Entities—cannot be 
expressed by words ; hence they cannot bo regarded as ‘ excluded *; because 
what is not spoken of cannot be denied (or excluded). 

The Commonalty alone ia what could he excluded^ —^that is, because that 
alone is what is expressed by words.—(956) 

It might be asked—‘ if the Commonalty (or Universal) were excluded^ — 
even so, how could that establish it as an entity ? *. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (956). 

“ Mere Negations cannot be objects op ‘ exclusion —for, if they 
WERE, they would LOSE THEIR NEGATIVE CHARACTER. 

Consequently, it is clear that when there is an 
' exclusion * (Apoha) of another ‘ exclusion ’ 

(Apoha), IT CAN BE ONLY OF A POSITIVE 

Entity in the shape of the Common¬ 
alty (or Universal).”— [Shlo.- 
Va. Apoha 96]—(956) 

COMIVIENTARY. 

‘ Negations ’—i.e. Apohas, Exclusions. 

If there were exclusions of these Exclusions, they would be positive 
entities. 

The reason for this is set forth—‘ For if they were, etc. etc.'* —^That is, the 
negative character would be abandoned by those exclusions. What is meant 
is as follows :—^If Exclusions were excluded, then their negative character 
would be denied ; and when there is this denial, the Negations would abandon 
their negative character; and thence the Negations in the shape of the 
Exclusions having abandoned their negative character, they would become 
positive entities. —^This is the explanation given by some people. 

Others explain the words of the text * ahhdvdhhdvavarfanat* to meem 
‘ because there can be no negation of negations ’; i.e. it is not right that 
‘ Exclusions ’ (Apohas) which are negative should be * excluded ’; because 
all * exclusion ’ (denial) is of the positive entity. 

33 
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From all this it is clear that when there is (exclusion) of one Apoha^ 
the Oow, in another Apoha^ the Horse,—^it could be an exclusion of the 
‘ Universal * only. It is established therefore that the Universal, being the 
object of ‘ Exclusion *, must be a positive entity.—(966) 

Then again, the Apohaa could be either different or non-different among 
themselves. If they are held to be different, then there are objections to 
that view.—This is shown in the following— 

TEXT (967). 

“ Ip the Negation op a Negation is dipperent prom it,—^then it 

MtrsT BE A Positive Entity. If not, then the Uou? will 
BE THE SAME AS THE Non-Cow FOR YOU.’*— [Shlo.-V5. 

Apoha 97]—(957) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, ' Of the mgation ’—^i.e. of that negation which is denoted by the word 
‘ non-cow —‘ the negation ’—^i.e. that which is denoted by the word ‘ cow 
—were different from the former Negation,—^i.e. something other than it, 
—then it would be a Positive Entity ; because the positive character consists 
only in the absence of negation. 

If it is not different from it, then, for you, the Cow also should bo Non- 
Cow; because what is not-different must be understood to be the same. — 
(967) 

The following might be urged—‘ What are excluded by the words Cow 
and Horse are only the Specific Individualities as excluded from one another ; 
and it is not Negations that are excluded ; hence the contingency of their 
becoming positive entities cannot be unacceptable to us 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 

TEXT (958). 

“ Though in the case of other words, a positive entity may be 

WHAT IS ‘ EXCLUDED *,—^YET IN THE CASE OF THE 

WORD "SAT* ("Being*), nothing apart from 
‘ Negation ’ is regarded as ‘ excluded *.— 

[Shlo.-Va, Apoha 98]—(968) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of words other than ‘ Being ’—e.g. such words as ‘ Cow ’ 
and the rest,—^it may be that what is excluded is an entity, in the form of 
the Hill and other things ; but in the case of the word ‘ Being ’ itself, there 
is nothing that could be held to be excluded except that which is called 
"Negation*; that is, Negation alone can be excluded; because the word 
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‘ Being * is used only in the sense of excluding what is non-being, (Non¬ 
existent).—(968) 

Question :—‘ What is the harm if that is so ? ’ 

Answer :— 


TEXT (959). 

In that case, even the Non-existent (Non-being) would have a 

POSITIVE character ; WHICH WOULD BE A GREAT CALAMITY.— 

And when there is no Negation, there would be 
NO Existence (Positive) at all ; and (as a con- 
sequence) Non-existence also would be 
IMPOSSIBLE.”— [Shlo.-Va. Apoha 
99]—(959) 

COMMENTARY. 

As shown before (under 966, above) ‘Negations would abandon their 
negative character —hence if there were exclusion of the non-existent, 
it would be a positive entity ; and as this would involve the idea of the non¬ 
existent also being a positive entity, which would be contrary to the 
Apohist’s doctrine,—this would be a great calamity for him. 

It might be said—‘ The Negation may be an entity, what then ? * 

The answer is—‘ When there is no Negation, etc. etc." —^When there 
would be no Negation, there would be no ‘ existence ’ of anything at all; 
because, according to yoiu* view, existence is only the exclusion or negation of 
non-existence ; so that, when Negation is ‘ excluded ’, it becomes an Entity, 
and loses its character ; hence there can be no non-existence either ; as that 
also is only the exclusion or negation of existence, and existence does not 
exist, as shown above.—(969) 

It has been asserted before—(a) that ‘ they would be differentiated by 
the excluded tilings ’ (Text, 929), and (b) that ‘ there can be no difference 
among Apohas because they are non-entities ’ (Text, 926).—^These arguments 
have been thus answered by certain Bauddhas ;—‘ The difference among 
Apohas is due, not to tho difference of substrata, nor to tlie difference among 
the excluded things; what happens is that on diverse external objects there 
are superimposed Apohas which are themselves featureless, and consist only 
in the form of those objects, and hence appearing as diverse; they are so 
superimposed by cognitions, which, though rather objectless, rest upon 
diverse imreal objects, and are related to variegated conceptual Impressions 
extending over all time without beginning;—^and being thus superimposed, 
these Apohas appear as diverse and as existing ; so that the diversity and 
positive character of Apohas would be due to the diversity of the said 
Impressions *. 

This is answered in the following— 
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TEXT (960). 

“ Either diversity or the positive character of Apohas cannot be 
ASSUMED to be DUE TO THE DIVERSITY OF IMPRESSIONS ; BECAUSE 
Impression cannot be held to exist when there is 
NO Entity.’ —[Shlo.-Va. Apoha 100] — (960) 

COmiENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, no one holds the view that Impressions or Tendencies 
belong to the non-entity.—Tliat there is no objectless Cognition has also been 
thoroughly discussed and proved in course of our examination of Idealism. 
Hence there can be no conceptions based upon unreal objects; how then can 
there be any Impression resting upon such conception ? 

‘ Avostwni —^i.e. when there is no Entity which could be its substratum . 
and when there can be no Cognition without objects,—as there could be no 
cognition that could produce the Impression—^how could there be any 
Impression ? And when there is no Impression, how could the diversity 
among Apohas or their positive character, be due to Impressions ?—(960) 

Having th\is discarded ‘ Apoha * as the ‘ denoted ^ the Opponent of the 
Buddhist proceeds to discard it also as held to be the ‘ denotative * :— 

TEXTS (961-963). 

*‘You cannot base the diversity among Words also upon the 
SAID conditions. There can be no ‘ uncommon ’ denotative 
Word, as no such could have been perceived before. Under 
the circumstances, if a ‘ commonalty ’ WERE assumed in the 
SHAPE of the ‘ Apoha (Exclusion) of other words ’,—^as it could 

ONLY be a NON-ENTITY, AS SHOWN ABOVE, THERE COULD BE NO 
DIVERSITY AMONG WORDS.—JuST AS AMONG DENOTATIVE WORDS, 
SO BETWEEN THE ‘ DENOTED ’ AND ‘ DENOTATIVE ’ ALSO THERE 
COULD BE NO DIFFERENCE. ThAT THERE CAN BE NO ‘ DIFFERENCE ’ 
BASED UPON THE DIFFERENCE IN THE ‘ EXCLUDED THINGS ’ HAS 
ALREADY BEEN EXPLAINED.”— [Shlo.-Va. Apoha 102, 104, 106]— 
(961-963) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ Shabdabhedah ’ stands for the mutual difference among words 
denotative of diverse Universals and those denotative of Particulars. 

‘ Upon the said conditions \ —^i.e. based upon the diversity of Impres¬ 
sions or on the diversity of the ‘ Excluded Apohas \ 

Objection: —‘ Among words, diversity is clearly perceived, as based upon 
their source and upon the imposition on them of mutually contradictory 
characters 

Answer: —‘ There can be no uncommon word, etc, etc' —^What is said 
here is with reference to the denotative word ; and what is meant is that 
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the unconwnon word, which is apprehended in auditory Perception, as of the 
nature of a ‘ Specific Individuality cannot be denotative.—Why ?— 
Because no such could have been perceived before ; that is, the Word that is 
there at the time of \isage will not have been perceived before that usage,— 
i.e. at the time of the making of the Convention relating to it; and the word 
that was perceived at that time will have long ceased to exist, so that there 
could be no usage of that word ; nor is it right that there should be any usage 
based upon the word that was not perceived at the time of the Convention ; 
as that would lead to incongruities.—^From all this it follows that the Specific 
Individuality cannot be denotative. 

In fact, among you yourselves, there is a difference on this point; as it 
has been stated (by one of yourselves) that—‘ no particular thing can be 
denoted, and no particular word can be denotative, because it has not been 
perceived before ; it is the Commonalty (Universal) that will be so, as is going 
to be explained —Hence no objection can be taken to what we have said 
regarding the denotative word. 

Such being the case, il it be held that what is denotative is the ‘ Exclusion 
of other words,’ in the form of the ‘ Word—Universal ’,—^in the same way 
as the ‘ Exclusion of other things * is of the form of the ‘ Thing—Universal ’,— 
then, as shown above, under Text 926,—^as there can be no diversity among 
the denoted Apohas, sc there can be no diversity among the denotative Apohas 
also ; because these latter are featureless. 

And just as there can be no difference among the denotative Apohas, 
so also there can be no difference between the denotative and the denoted 
Apohas; because these also are featureless. 

It might be argued that there may be difference among these, due to the 
differences among the Excluded things, —The answer to that is—‘ That there 
can be no difference, etc. etc.* ;—that is, how there can be no difference due to 
difference among the excluded things has been already explained above, 
imder Text 928.—(961-963) 

So far it has been shown that the Proposition (of the Bavddha) is con¬ 
trary to experience and to liis own doctrines. Kumdrila now proceeds to 
prove that it is open to the charge of involving the incongruity of the relation 
of ‘ denoted and denotative ’ being impossible, and also to that of being 
contrary to the Opponent’s own doctrines :— 

TEXT (964). 

There could be no relation of denoted and denotative between 
THE TWO Apohas, because they are non-entities, under your 

VIEW ; JUST AS THE ‘ SkY-FLOWER ’ AND THE ‘ HaRE'S 

Horn ’ are, according to ordinary people.”— 

[Shlo.-Va. Apoha 108]—(964) 

COMMENTARY. 

The relation of denoted and denotative cannot lie between what are 
non-entities ; e.g. there can be no such relation between the ‘ Sky-flower ’ 
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and the ‘ Hare’s Horn * ;—and the denoted and denotative Apohaa are both 
non-entities;—Whence there is perception of a character contrary to the 
character of wider extension.—(964) 


Objection against the above :—‘ There is cognition of the absence of 
Bain from the absence of clouds (where both are non-entities); hence the 
Keason put forward is not conclusive ’. 

Answer :— 


TEXT (966). 

‘‘ If some one, perceiving the said relation between the non¬ 
existent Rain and the non-existent Cloud, were to urge 
* Inconclusiveness ’ against our Reason,—then, 

ACCORDING to OUR VIEW, THERE IS AN entity 
IN THE CASE CITED ALSO ; BUT HOW COULD 
IT BE UNDER YOUR VIEW ? [Shlo.- 

Va. Apoha 109]—(965) 

COMMENTARY. 

On seeing that between the Rain and the Cloud both of wliich are 
non-existent, i.e. mere negations—f‘ asat ’ in the compound standing for the 
abstract noim ‘ asattva *, 'non-existence^^ —the relation of denotative and denoted 
(indicator and indicated) is present,—if the Banddha were to argue that our 
Reason,—‘ because they are non-entities ’—is ‘ Inconclusive —then tlxat 
cannot be right; because according to our view, in this case of the Cloud 
and Rain also there is an entity present, in the shape of the clean sky ; because 
according to us Negation is an entity. For you, Bauddha, on the other hand, 
how could it be ? That is, how could there bo the relation of Indicator and 
Indicated in the case cited ? It could not be possible at all. 

The particle ‘ api ‘ also is misplaced ; it should have come after 
‘ adah ’ ; so that the meaning is as follows :—It is not only in the case of 
the two Apohas that it is not possible for you to have the relation of Denoted 
and Denotative (Indicator and Indicated), it is not possible also in the case 
of the Rain and the Cloud.—(965) 


“ Then again, you hold the opinion that the Word and the Inferential 
Indicative,—^in both of which affirmation forms the subordinate, and negation 
the predominant factor,—are expressive of their objects ; and you have also 
made the following statement—‘ When the denotation of another word has 
not been perceived, the relationship of the Word is easily deduced from the 
perception of even a part of what is denoted by it; and there can be no 
fallibility in this —All this is not right, under the theory of Apoha, ”—This 
is what is shown in the following— 
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TEXT (966). 

When one does not admit the denotation of the word to be 
POSITIVE (affirmative) IN CHARACTER, THERE CAN BE NO 
NEGATION ALSO FOR HIM ; AS THIS IS ALWAYS 
PRECEDED BY THAT.”— [Shlo.-VcL. 

Apoha 110]—(966) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Preceded by that —i.e. preceded by affirmation ; that is Negation is 
only the denial of what has been affirmed. 

Further, under the Apoha-theory, there is no possibility of the relation of 
qualification and qualified between Blue and Lotus, and the co-ordination 
between them,—which is perceived in actual experience.—(966) 

“ With a view to explaining these,—the relation of qualification and 
qualified and the co-ordination, —the Bauddha has made the following state* 
ment:—‘ Words denote diverse things on account of the diversity of the 
tilings ‘ excluded they are ineffective in the matter of their own diversity. 
They become the qualification and the qualified when bringing about the 
same effect; and the difference being based upon that fact alone, it is not 
abandoned by their own Commonalty; and yet the said difference has not 
been asserted, as there is doubt regarding it; and when the two are equal and 
similar, then they serve the same purpose ’. 

The following Text proceeds to show that all this cannot be right;— 

TEXTS (967-969). 

It IS HELD THAT WHAT IS DENOTED IS Apoha ONLY ; UNDER THIS THEORY, 
THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF THE RELATION OF qualification 

and qualified OR of co-ordination, in the case of such verbal 
EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ BlUE-LOTUS ’, WHICH HAVE A MIXED CONNOTA¬ 
TION ; BECAUSE THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF THE non-blue ' DOES NOT 
involve the ‘ EXCLUSION OF THE non-lotU$ \—NOB DOES THE 
LATTER INVOLVE THE FORMER. HENCE THE RELATION OF qualifica¬ 
tion and qualified is not possible (between the Blub colour 
AND the Lotus).—Nor would the said relation be possible 
between THE words APART FROM WHAT THEY DENOTE.”— [Shlo.-Va. 
Apoha 115-117]—(967-969) 

COMMENTARY. 

What was rejected before was the possibility of the relation of qualifica¬ 
tion and qualified between the things denoted; what is rejected now is the 
same relation between words ; hence there is no repetition. 

The relation of qualijication and qualified consists in each of the two 
serving to differentiate the other; and this is held to be present only in 
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a number of words connected together,—such as ‘ Blue lotus It appears 
also in the case of expressions where the terms are not co-ordinated; e.g. 
in the expression ‘ King’s officer *. It is said to be a case of * co-ordina¬ 
tion ’ when two words, having different connotations, are applied to the 
same object; such ‘ co-ordination ’ is held to be present only in com- 
poimds like * Blue-lotus 

Now in regard to such verbal expression as ‘ Blue-lotus,’ and the like,— 
whose connotation is mixed,—there is ‘ co-ordination ’,—and this would 
not be possible under the Apoha4heory, 

* Mixed connotation ’—i.e. a connotation of mixed character. As 
declared in the statement—‘ The BVaedotvs is neither Blue only nor the 
Lotus ordyy because what is denoted is the combination of both *. 

Qu/estion :—^Why is this not possible under the Apohadheory ? 

Answer :—‘ Because, etc, etc, ’. Because on the ‘ exclusion of the non- 
hlue ’, there is no ‘ exclusion of the non-lotus *. Nor does the lazier —^i.e.‘ Ex¬ 
clusion of the non-Lotus ’—^involve the former —^i.e. the ‘ exclusion of the 
non-blue \—[In some texts, the reading is ‘ itard ’ for ‘ itarah ’ ; where the 
Feminine form may be taken as with reference to the term ‘ Chyutih ’ ; 

‘ Hard ’ thus standing for the ‘ Chyuti ’, exclusion, of the Non-Blue].—^What 
is meant is that these two do not stand in the relation of container and con¬ 
tained, because both are featureless. And when there is no relation, there 
can be no relation of qualification and qualified ; if there were, we would be 
landed in absiudities. 

What is meant by tliis is that imder your theory there can be no mixed 
connotation, as all words denote mere negation ; and hence the relation of 
qualification and qualified is not possible. 

It might be argued tliat—‘ there may be no relation of qualification 
and qualified between what are denoted by the words,—^why should it not 
subsist between the words themselves ? ’ 

The answer to this is—‘ Nor would, etc. etc.\ that is, it is only through 
their denotations that the relation of qualification and qualified becomes 
attributed to the words ; hence when the said relation is not possible between 
what are denoted, how can there be any attributing of it to the denotative 
words ?—(967-969) 

Kumdrila now proceeds to deny ‘ co-ordination ’— 

TEXT (970). 

Co-ordination is not possible, as the Apohas are different.— 
If it be held to subsist on the basis of what is denoted, 
then what sort of ‘ subsistence ’ WOULD THERE 
BE BETWEEN THE TWO ? ”— [Shlo.-Va. 

Apoka 118]—(970) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is only when two words are applied to the same object that there is 
* co-ordination * between them ; and (under the Apoha-theory) it is not possible 
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for the words ‘ blue ’ and * lotus * to apply to the same object; because 
what are denoted by them are, respectively, ‘ the exclusion of the non-blue ’ 
and ‘ the exclusion of the non-lotm — and those two are distinct. For 
instance, it has been asserted by yourself that ‘ words have diverse denota¬ 
tions because the things excluded by them are diverse ’. The argument 
may be formulated as follows :—Words like ‘ Blue Lotus ’ cannot form the 
object of co-ordination, because they pertain to different things, like the 
words ‘ jar ’, ‘ cloth ’ and so forth. 

It might be argued that ‘the exclusion of non-blite also stands where 
there is exclusion of non-lotus ; and thus the Apohas denoted by the two 
words may be applied to the same thing; and hence, through these denota¬ 
tions, co-ordination may bo said to lie between the words also ‘ Tat ’ 
stands for co-ordination. 

The answer to this is—‘ What sort of subsistence, etc, etc ,'—‘ Tayoh *— 
* between the two', —i.e. between the ‘Exclusion of the non-blite' and the 
‘ Exclusion of the non-lotus That is to say, there can be no real subsistence 
in these; as what is formless cannot subsist anywhere, like the ‘ son of the 
Barren Woman —(970) 

Then again, there may be some sort of subsistence in the case of things 
like the Blue and the Lotus ; but even though present, it could not be expressed 
by words.—This is show'n in the following— 


TEXT (971). 

‘‘ As A MATTER OF FACT, NOTHING ‘ UNCOMMON ’ IS EVER APPREHENDED ; 

AND ANYTHING ELSE DOES NOT EXIST FOR YOU. WHERE THEN 
WOULD BE THE USE OF THE CO-ORDINATION OF WORDS, 

WHICH IS NOT APPREHENDED AT ALL ? — 

[Shlo.-Va. Apoha 119;i-(971) 

COMMENTARY. 

No ‘ uncommon ’ thing in the shape of the Blue Lotus and the like is 
ever apprehended through words, because all conceptions are absent therein,— 
as has been declared (by the Apohist).—^Under the circumstances when the 
thing which is the substratum is not known, how can the subsistence of the 
Apohas subsisting therein be cognised ? That is, the cognition of the property 
is concomitant with that wherein the property subsists. 

It might be argued that—‘ as there is a substratum of these Apohas 
which is entirely different from the Uncommon Entity, the said objection is 
not relevant ’. 

The answer to this is—‘ Anything else does not exist —^for you ’. 

It might be urged that—‘ even if the co-ordination is not actually 
cognised, yet it is there all the same, in the actual state of things ’. 

The answer to this is—‘ Where would be, etc, etc,' —‘ Aikdrthyam ' is co- 
ordination. 
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‘ Where would be the use ’—^i.e. nowhere at all.—Because even if a thing 
exists, if it is not cognised (known), it cannot form part of the usage of people. 
—(971) 

The following might be urged :—‘ If it were mere exclusion that is 
denoted by the word, then there would be room for the said objection; as a 
matter of fact, however, what is denoted is the entity along with the exclusion ; 
consequently the two words having the two exclusions as their adjimcts 
could very well apply to a single entity alone with the Apoha; so that 
the co-ordination would be there all right 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 

TEXT (972). 

If it be said that what is denoted is the Entity along with the 
Apoha, —there also, concomitance with the word would 
be unattainable, as it would be dependent upon 
something else.'*— [Shlo.-Va. Apoha 120] — (972) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ There also ’,—^i.e. in the Entity along with the Apoha being regarded as 
denoted by the word,—the ‘ concomitance *—i.e. indication—of the various 
variations of the non~blue Lotus with the word ‘Blue ’— would be uncUtain- 
able ;—why ?—^because the word—‘ Blue *— would be dependent upon some¬ 
thing else ; inasmuch as it denotes the object only as subordinate to the 
Exclusion, —and not directly; and as there is no direct denotation, there 
could be no indication of its variations ; just as the word ‘ sweet ’ does not 
indicate the white colour ; though as things stand, the white colour is a variety 
of the non-sweet, yet, the potency of the word lies in the indication of the 
varieties of only that which it denotes directly, and not in that of the variety of 
what is denoted through the intervention of something else. Consequently, 
as there would be no indication, by the word ‘ blue ’, of the varieties of the 
Lotus, this latter could not be its variety ; and when it could not be its variety, 
no co-ordination would be possible. 

Thus, then, the objection tliat you have yourself urged against the 
denotation of the Individual as endowed with the Universal, —^by the statement 
that ‘ the word cannot denote that which possesses the Universal, because it 
is not independent ’,—is applicable also to the view that what is denoted is 
the entity along with the exclusion, Tliis is what has been made clear by the 
Text. That is to say, if the denotation of the word consisted of the Entity 
along with the ‘ Universal then the word ‘ Sat ‘ Being *, ‘ Existence ’, would 
express the substance with the form of the ‘ Universal ’ as its subordinate 
factor, and not directly ; because it does not indicate the varieties in the shape 
of the Jar and other things ; and in the event of the varieties not being 
indicated, there can be no co-ordination, as already pointed out. This same 
incongruity is equally applicable to the view that what is denoted is the 
entity along with the Exclusion; as in this case also the word., ‘ sat * would 
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express the substance with the Exclusion as its subordinate factor, and not 
directly; and the non-indication of varieties would be present here also. What 
then would be the difference between the ‘ Universal ’ and the ‘ Exclusion ’— 
or between ‘ that having the Universal ’ and* that having the Exclusion * ? 
— (972) 

The following Text points out another objection :— 

TEXT (973). 

There can be no connection between the Apoha and Gender, 
Number, etc. As the Individual is inexpressible, 

THERE CAN BE NO CONNECTION THROUGH THAT 
EITHER.”— [Shlo.-va. Apoha 135]—(973) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Gender *—^Masculine, Feminine and Neuter. 

‘ Number ’—Singular, Dual, Plural. 

* Etcetera ’—Stands for the connection of Action (Verb), Time (Tense) 
and so forth. 

There can be no connection between those and Apoha, as this latter is a 
non-entity ; while the factors mentioned are all properties of Entities, Nor 
can the word ever denote anything devoid of the said Gender, etc. Wliat is 
meant is that in this way the Proposition (of the Apohist) is contrary to 
experience. 

It might be argued that—‘ The Particular (Individual) which forms the 
substratum of Exclusion is an entity, and it can therefore have the necessary 
connection with Gender, etc. and through that, these can be attributed to the 
Apoha also ’. 

The answer to this is—‘ .4^ the Individual, etc, etc.'; —that is to say, 
the said Individual, being ‘ indeterminate ’ (hence inexpressible), cannot be 
spoken of as connected with Gender, Number, etc. ; how then could these be 
attributed to the Apoha, through the Individual ?—(973) 

The following Text proceeds to show that what has been hold regarding 
Apoha being the denoted and denotative is not all-embracing (not applicable to 
all words). 

TEXT (974). 

In the case of Verbs, the ‘ exclusion of others * is never 

COGNISED ; because in their case there is NOTHING TO BE 
DENIED WHICH COULD FORM THE OBJECT OF EX¬ 
CLUSION.”— [Shlo.-Va. Apoha 139] — (974) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of Verbs —^words with conjugational endings, like * paxhati ’ 
-(‘cooks’), ^ gachchhati' (‘goes’) and the like, wherein eiction forms the 
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predominant factor, no ‘ exclusion of others ’ is apprehended;—^why ?— 
because ‘ in their case, etc, etc. ’ ; in the case of nouns—^terms like ‘ gJuita ’ 
(Jar), etc.—^with declensional endings^—^there are certain well-established 
entities in the shape of the non-jar, etc. which are negatived and can figure 
in the ‘exclusion’ (expressed by the word ‘Jar’); not so in the case o^ 
verbs, like ' pachati\ etc. where no weU-established counter-entities are ever 
apprehended.—(974) 


The following might be urged—‘ There may be nothing to be negatived 
actually figuring in the exclusion, even so, there may be a probable counter- 
entity (na-pachati) of which there could be negation in the form na-na-pachati.^ 
[So that the denotation of the verb pachati would be na-na-j>ctchati] : 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXTS (975-976). 

“ Even when na-na would be uttered, there would be negation 

OF NEGATION ONLY ; SO THAT THE pachati (ACTION OP COoJciug) 
WOULD REMAIN THERE IN ITS OWN (POSITIVE) FORM.— 

Similarly in the case of verbs there is the idea 
OF being in course of accomplishment, as also that 
OP the past, etc. ; and as Apoha is something 
well-established, these ideas would 
BE BASELESS (iF Apoka WERE ALL 
THAT IS DENOTED BY WORDS).”— 

[Shlo.-Va. Apoha 140-141]— 

(975-976) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even when the expression ‘ na-na-pachati ’ is uttered, what is expressed 
is only the negation of a probable negation. 

‘ What is the harm in tliat ? ’ 

Answer :—So that the ‘ pachati ’, etc. etc. ; that is to say, two negatives 
always denote an affirmation; so that on the use of the said expression, the 
action of ‘ pachati * remains there in its positive form ; hence the denotation 
of the word would be positive (not negative, in the shape of Apoha). 

Then again, the verb ‘ pachati ’ signifies an act in the course of being 
accomplished; and that action is regarded as in the course of being accomplished 
of which some portions have been accomplished while some are still unaccom - 
pushed, and of which therefore the portions happen to be in a certain order of 
sequence.—Similarly in the case of such verbs as ‘ abhut * (Past Tense) and 
‘ bhavi^ati ’ (Future Tense), 'there are ideas of past and future points of time. 
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—^In regard to the Apoha however, no such ideas of being in course of accom¬ 
plishment, etc. is possible; because it is a fully accomplished thing con¬ 
sisting exitirely of Negation. Consequently, under the view that Apoha 
is denoted by words, the idea of being in course of accomplishment and also the 
idea of ‘ past ’, ‘ future * and the like can liave no basis at all; hence it is 
contrary to experience. 

^ Bh/utadvrupanam \—^the conception, idea, of the Past, etc.—(976-976) 

The following texts proceed to show that the theory cannot cover all 
cases and as such it is contrary to experience :— 


TEXTS (977-979). 

“ In the case of the whole mass of denotations like Injunction 

AND THE LIKE,—THERE IS NO IDEA OF THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF OTHERS 
How COULD THERE BE ANY Apoha EVEN WHEN THE NEGATIVE IS 
COUPLED WITH NEGATION ?—PARTICLES LIKE ‘ Cha * AND THE REST 
CAN HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH THE NEGATIVE ; HENCE HERE ALSO 
NO Apoha IS POSSIBLE.— In the case op what is expressed by 

A SENTENCE, THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF OTHERS * CANNOT EVEN BE IN¬ 
DICATED.— In the case of such expressions as ‘ ananydpoha * 
(‘ Non-exclusion of others ’), no denotation is apprehended 
' AT ALL (apart FROM THE POSITIVE).—^WHEREFORE TOO COULD 
THERE BE ANYTHING ‘ EXCLUDED ’ IN THE CASE OF SUCH WORDS 

AS ' Prameya' and ' Jneya' (which embrace all conceivable 
THINGS) ? ”— [Shlo.-Va. Apoha 142-144]—(977-979) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ And the like ’—^is meant to include Invitation, Addressing and the like. 

There is ‘ no idea ’—^apprehension—of the ‘ exclusion ’—denial—of 
other tilings ; and the reason for this lies in the fact that ‘ there is nothing 
to be denied that could figure in the denial’, as pointed out above (under 
Text 974). 

In such expressions as * na na~pachati devadattah * (‘ Devadatta is not 
non-cooking ’), where one negative is coupled with another negative,—^what 
sort of Apoha could be possible ? None at all; since two negatives always 
imply the affirmative. 

Further, in the case of particles like ‘ cha *,—^i.e. of all nipdta adverbs, 
prefixes, prepositions, and so forth,—^all which have been regarded as vx>rd8 ; 
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and yet these can have no connection with the negative, as such a combina¬ 
tion would not be expressive of anything at all. That is to say, in the case 
of the word ‘ Jar when it is connected with the negative in the expression 

* non-jar one has the notion of something else, in the shape of the Cloth ; 
and hence the denotation of the word * Jar ’ without the negative is held to 
consist in the * negation (exclusion) of that other thing (Cloth) ’; in the 
case of the particles * cha ’ and the like, there is no connection with the 
negative, in such expressions as ‘ na cha ’; and what is not connected with the 
negative cannot be negatived (or excluded). Hence in this case no Apoha 
is possible ; i.e. there must be absence of Apoha, 

Further, in the case of sentences, what is expressed by them is held 
to be of one mixed form, like the variegated colour ; consequently the ' exclusion 
of others * cannot be indicated in their case; because there is no counter¬ 
entity known to exist in any accomplished form. It has been asserted that 

* in the case of such sentences as ChaUra, bring the cow, the ‘ exclvision of 
others ’ is assumed to be in parts—such as that of ‘ non-chaitra * and the rest. 
But this would be a case of denotation of words, not of the Sentence. As it is 
one impartite whole, and does not admit of such dissection. Thus then 
your theory of the denotation of words does not cover all cases. 

Then again, in the case of such expressions as ‘ Na anydpohah Ananya- 
pohah \ there is nothing apprehended as denoted, except something positive ,—. 
Because what is understood to be denoted is not merely the form of the 
Apoha, ; as the double negative always expresses the positive. 

The particle (in the compound ^ ananydpohashabdddau^) stands 

for such synonyms as ‘ ananyavydvjiti ’, ‘ ananyavyavachchhida * and so forth. 

• Objection: —‘ What is said here has already been said (under 977) in the 
words ‘ Nafiashchdpi naitd, etc, ; so that there is needless repetition 

True. But the reiteration is made with a view to showing that the 
words of the Apohist himself—that ‘ the denotation of words consists in the 
Exclusion of Others ’—show that he regards the denotation to be positive. 
Because what the term ‘ anydpoha \ ‘ Exclusion of Others excludes (or 
denies) is what is denoted by the term ' ananyapoha \ ‘ Non-exclusion of 
Others ’; and this latter is clearly imderstood to be positive. 

Then there are such words as ‘ cognisable ’, ‘ knowable ‘ predicable ’ 
and so forth; and there is nothing that is excluded by these; as all things 
are ‘ cognisable ’, etc. by their very nature. If anything were assumed to 
be excluded by these words, it would be entirely cognised in the form of 
‘ exclusion * ; and as such would remain ‘ cognisable ’; because what is not 
cognised cannot be excluded. Then, as there is nothing that could be 
excluded in this case, the theory of the Apohist cannot be universally true.— 
(977-979) 


Objection :—‘In the Hltumukha (a work of that name) it has been 
declared that there is Inference of the Cognisable as consisting of the 
Exclusion of the Non-cognisable which is assumed for the purpose. So that 
how can our -theory fail to apply to the case of these words ? * 

Answer :— 
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TEXTS (980-981). 

Rather than assume the thing to be excluded, it is far better 

TO ASSUME THE ENTITY ITSELF.—^As THE IDEA OF THINGS BEING 
OF THE FORM OF COGNITIONS HAS BEEN REJECTED, WHAT 
IS DENOTED CANNOT BE ANYTHING INTERNAL (SUBJECT¬ 
IVE) ; NOR IS IT POSSIBLE FOR ANY SUBJECTIVE 
THING TO BE ‘ EXCLUDED ’. ThUS THEBE CAN 
BE NO Apoha IN THE CASE OF THE WORDS IN 
QUESTION.—Lastly, in the case of 
SUCH WORDS AS ‘ eva nothing is 
FOUND TO BE ‘ EXCLUDED ’.— 

[Shlo.-Va. Apoha 145-146] 

-(980-981) 

COMMENTARY. 

If all that is cognisable is assumed to be excluded as ‘ cognisable — 
then it is far better to admit the positive entity itself to be denoted by the 
word ; which is what is accepted by all men. That is to say, in so doing 
there would be no assumption of the Unseen, nor the denial of the Seen. 
That is why it is spoken of as ‘ far better 

Some (Buddhists) have held the view that—‘ what is denoted by all 
words is only the reflection of conceptual thought, and it is this that is 
excluded, differentiated and expressed ’. 

The answer to this is— As the idea of things, etc. etc. That is, we have 
already rejected the idea that things are of the nature of cognitions; and we 
have done so on the groimd that Cognition is formless, while the thing has a 
form and is clearly perceived as existing in the external world ; consequently 
there being no internal (subjective) form resting in Cognition, it cannot be 
right to regard any such thing as denoted by words. 

Nor is it possible for any such subjective thing to be rejected,—^for 
the same reason that no such thing exists. 

In the case of the words in question —^i.e. words like 'Cognisable *. 

Then again, there are such words as '’evam^ (‘ thus’), * ittham' (‘in this 
way ’) and so forth; in the case of these, nothing is found that can be ‘ ex¬ 
cluded ’; as there is no counter-entity in this case, in the form of what could 
be excluded. 

It might be argued that—‘ in such expressions as ‘ na evam ’ (‘ not thus *) 
there is something probable that could be regarded as ‘ excluded 

This also is not possible in this case, as already pointed out. Because 
here also, in the expression " na naivam ’, there is negation of negation ; and 
the ^evam^ remains in its own unnegatived —^positive—form. So the same 
reason that we had urged before becomes applicable here also.—(980-981) 

All the above has been set forth as put forward by Kumdrila. With the 
following Texts, the Author proceeds to set forth objections put forward 
by Uddyotakara against Apoha [In Nydyavdrtika on 2. 2. 63, pp. 332-333] : — 
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TEXTS (982-988). 


“ In the case op the word ‘ all * (‘ sarva ’) what is it that is assume^ 
TO BE the ‘ EXCLUDED ’ ? ThERE IS NO SUCH THING AS THE nO/l-oZZ, 
WHICH COULD BE EXCLUDED.—^Ip IT BE URGED THAT ‘ OUe AND THE 
REST ’ ARE THE nou-all, THEN IT COMES TO BE THE EXCLUSION OP 
THE DENOTATION ITSELP ; AS THE parts WOULD BE EXCLUDED, AND 
NO whole IS ADMITTED.—SIMILARLY, IN REGARD TO THE DENOTA¬ 
TION OF THE WORD ‘ GROUP ’ (* Samuha ’), THE CONSTITUENTS 
WOULD BE EXCLUDED ; AND NOTHING APART FROM THIS IS 
ADMITTED ; HENCE ALL SUCH WORDS BECOME DEPRIVED OP THEIR 
MEANING,—^AS REGARDS THE WORDS * TWO ’ AND THE REST, WHICH 
ALSO ARE APPLIED TO groupS, AS THE ‘ ONE * AND , OTHER CONSTITU¬ 
ENTS WOULD BE EXCLUDED, THEY COULD NO LONGER BE SO APPLIC¬ 
ABLE.—Then again, the denotation op the word ‘ Cow ’ is 
SAID TO BE THE ‘ Non-non-cow *;—^NOW IS THIS positive OR negative ? 
If it is positive, is it the Cow or the Non^cow ?— If it is the 

Coiv, THEN THERE IS NO DISPUTE; AS THE DENOTATION TURNS OUT TO 
BE OF THE POSITIVE CHARACTER. On THE OTHER HAND, IF IT IS 
THE non-CoW that is denoted by the word ‘ Cow —THAT WOULD 
EXHIBIT A WONDERFUL INSIGHT INTO THE MEANINGS OF WORDS 

indeed!—^Nok can it be negative-, as, in that case Injunction 

AND THE BEST WOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE.—^NOR DOES ANY ONE EVER 
COMPREHEND A negation from the word ‘ Cow — (982-988) 


COMMENTARY. 


Uddyotakara has argiied as follows;—“ It cannot be right to say that 
words denote the Apoha of other things; because this explanation cannot 
apply to all words; that is to say, in the case of words where there are two 
mutually exclusive contradictions, it may be that when one is affirmed the 
other is denied; as for instance, it may be true that when the word ‘ Cow ’ 
is heard, the Cow is affirmed and the non-Cow is denied. But this is not 
possible in the case of the word ‘ Sarva ’ (‘ all ’), as there is no such tiling as 
non-all, which could be denied by the word ‘ all ’.—‘ But in this case also, 
there is denial or preclusion of one and the rest; so that our explanation takes 
in this case also ’.—You mean that one and the rest are the contradictories of 
all, the non-all which are excluded by the word ‘all’.—^But this is not right; 
as it involves the incongruity of words abandoning their own meaning. If 
the word ‘ all ’ excludes one and the rest, —^inasmuch as these latter are what 
go to make up the All, and (for the Buddhist) the whole has no existence 
apart from its constituents, the exclusion of one and the rest would mean the 
exclusion of everything that goes to make up the All, and there would be 
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nothing left for the word ‘ all * to denote : and this word would thus become 
meaningless.—[The word ^ anga^ stands for part]. —Similarly all collective 
words, like ‘ group * and the rest, would become meaningless, if they 
were used for the exclusion of their own constituents; as it is held that 
the group has no existence apart from the members that make up that group. 
—As for the words ‘ two * and the rest, they also pertain to groups (of Two, 
Three, etc.); so that, if they denoted the exclusion of one and the reaty —as 
these, being precluded, would not be there to make up the said groups, the 
words would become meaningless.*’ 

This is the argument that is indicated by the words—‘ They would not 
he 80 applicable ’ (Text 985). What is meant is that the words in question 
are accepted as applicable to groups; but they would cease to be so appli¬ 
cable. 

“ Further, when it is asserted that what the word ‘ Cow * denotes is the 
‘ Apoha of other things ’,—^i.e. something that is ‘ not non-Cow *,—^is this 
something (A) Positive or (B) Negative ?—(A) If it is Positive, is it the 
Cow or the non-Cow ?—^If it is the Cow, then there is no quarrel between us.— 
If it is the non-Cow that is held to be denoted by the word ‘ Cow *,—this 
shows a wonderful insight into the meanings of words I—(B) Nor can it be 
something Negative ; as nothing negative can form the subject of any injunc. 
tion or comprehension thereof ; as a matter of fact, when one hears the word 
* Cow *, neither the Injunction nor its comprehension pertains to anything 
merely negative.” 

This is the argument that is indicated in the words ‘Nor can U he negative, 
etc., etc.'* —‘ Prai§a * stands for Prai^na, Injunction ; that is, the urging of 
the hearer by the Speaker to something; this belongs to the Speaker; while 
‘ Comprehension ’ belongs to the hearer.—^The term ‘ and the rest ’ is meant 
to include such nouns as ‘ carrier ’, ‘ milker * and the like. 

Lastly, it is by actual experience that the meaning of words is com¬ 
prehended ; and as a matter of fact, no one ever comprehends negation from 
the word ‘ Cow ’.-(982-988) 


“ Further, Apoha, Exclusion, being an Action, it behoves you to point 
out its object (i.e. the object excluded). That is to say, you explain ‘ Apoha ’ 
as ‘not being the non-Cow*; now is this object of the Apoha, the Cow or 
the non-Cow ?—^If it pertains to the Cow, how can there be negation of the 
Cow in the Cow itself ?—^If, on the other hand, it pertains to the non-Cow, 
how can the Apoha or Exclusion of one thing (non-Cow) lead to the com¬ 
prehension of another thing (the Cow) ? Certainly, when the Khadira 
tree is cut, the cutting does not fall upon the Palasha tree.—Further, if the 
phrase ‘ the Cow is not the non-Cow ’ is explained as the negation, in the 
Cow, of the non-Cow, —^then you should explain who has ever conceived 
of the Cow as the non-Cow, —^which conception would be negatived by the 
said Apoha ? ” 

The Arguer regards the first two alternatives as irrelevant, hence he 
sets forth the third alternative [that there is preclusion, in the Cow, of the 
non-Cow ]:— 

34 
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TEXTS (989-994). 

Why is the denotation of the word (' Cow ') held to be the 
Apoha —^iN THE FORM ‘ THE Cow IS uot nou-Cou) * ? Who has ever 

ATTRIBUTED THE CHARACTER OF THE nOfl-Cow TO THE CoW—THAT 
IT IS DENIED HERE ?— ^It IS HELD THAT IT IS THE ' EXCLUSION OF 

THE non-Caw ’ in the Cow, which forms the denotation of the 

WORD ;—IS THIS held TO BE SOMETHING DIFFERENT FROM THE 
Cow ? Or non-different ?— If it is different, does it abide— 
OR not abide — ^anywhere ? If it does abide, then it becomes 
A Qtiality, and the word cannot be denotative of the Substance ; 
—AND thus as the WORD ‘ CoW ’ WOULD DENOTE ONLY A Quality^ 
THERE WOULD BE NO CO-ORDINATION IN SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ THE 
Cow MOVES ‘ THE CoW STANDS —^If IT DOES NOT ABIDE IN ANY 
THING, THEN WHAT WOULD BE THE SENSE IN WHICH IT COULD BE 
MENTIONED, FOR THE PURPOSE OF exclusiou, BY THE TERM ‘ Agolj. \ 
‘ OP THE NON-CoW ’ ?—Ip, LASTLY, THE ‘ Apoha \ ‘ EXCLUSION 
OF OTHERS ’ IS HELD BY YOU TO BE non-differeut (from THE Caw), — 
THEN IT COMES TO BE THE SAME AS CoW \ WHAT MORE WOULD, IN 
THAT CASE, BE EXPRESSED (BY THE TERM ‘ Apoha ’) ? — (989-994) 

COMMENTARY. 


The particle ‘ cha ’ (in Text, 989) lias the collective sense; what is meant 
by the sentence is—^why do you assert the denotation of the word ‘ Cow ’ 
to be the Apoha in the form of ‘ Not non-Cow ’ ? 

‘ Why should it not be so asserted ’ ? (asks the Buddhist). 

The answer is—‘ Who has, etc, etc, ’ 

“ For the following reason also Apoha cannot be accepted ;—Because 
none of the alternatives possible imder that theory is admissible: The 
Apoha, or Exclusion, of the non-Cow in the Cow,—^is this (A) Different, or 
(B) Non-different—(from the Cow) ?—(A) If it is different; (a) does it 
abide (in the Cow) ? Or (6) does it not abide in it ?—(a) If it does abide 
in it, then, inasmuch as it abides in it, it becomes a Quality; that is, the 
word ‘ Cow ’ denotes a Quality, and not the Substance, the animal. Cow; 
and \mder the circumstances, there can be no such Co-ordination as that 
expressed in the words ‘ the Cow is standing ‘ the Cow is moving *.— (b) If, 
on the other hand, it does not abide in it, then what is the signihcance of 
the Genitive ending in the phrase ^ agoh apohah'* (‘ the Apoha of the non- 
Cow') ?—(B) If, lastly, the Apoha is non-different from the Cow, then it is 
the same as the Cow, and the postulating of it is entirely futile.”—(989- 
994) 
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TEXTS (995-996). 

Is THIS Apoha ONE AND THE SAME IN CONNECTION WITH ALL THINGS ? 

Or is it SEVERAL ?—If one, THEN, BEING RELATED TO SEVERAL 
COWS, IT WOULD BE THE SAME AS THE Universal — 

'Gow\ — If it IS several, then it would be 

ENDLESS,—^LIKE SO MANY INDIVIDUAL OB¬ 
JECTS. Consequently, just like the 
DIVERSE Individuals, this also 

COULD NOT BE ‘ DENOTED ’.— 

(995-996) 

COMMENTARY. 

[Uddyotakara continues]—“ You should explain whether tliis Apoka is 
one and the same in regard to all things ? Or is it different with each 
individual tiling ? If it is one and the same, and is related to several cows, 
then it is the same as the Universal ‘ Cow If on the other liand, it is 
many (differing with each individual cow), then it is as endless as the individual 
objects themselves; so that no conception of it would be possible; wliich 
means that it cannot be denoted —(995-996) 


TEXTS (997-1000). 

“ This Apoha, ‘ Exclusion of other Things '— is it itself denoted 
OR noUdenoted ? Even if it is denoted, is it denoted as some¬ 
thing positive ? Or only as the ‘ negation of other things ’ ? 
—If it is denoted as something positive, then you should 

ABANDON YOUR EXTREMIST VIEW, WHEREBY IT HAS BEEN ASSERTED 

THAT ‘ in every case it is the exclusion of other things that is deno¬ 
ted BY WORDS.’— If, on the other hand, the said ‘ Exclusion ’ 
(Apoha) is denoted in the form of the ‘ Exclusion of other 
things ’,—then such a view WOULD involve an infinite regress. 
—If then it be held by you that the said Apoha (Exclusion 
OF OTHER things) IS not denoted, then your assertion, that 
‘ the word always brings about the exclusion of other things’, 
WOULD BECOME ANNULLED.”— (997-1000) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ You have to be questioned—^is this Apoha denoted or not denoted ? 
If it is denoted, is it denoted as something positive ? Or as the ‘ exclusion 
of other things ’ ?—^If it is denoted as something positive, tlien the assertion 
that ‘ The denotation of words consists in the exclusion of other things * 
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is not universally true.—If it is denoted as the ‘ exclusion of other things \ 
then that * exclusion of others * would itself have to be denoted as another 
‘ exclusion of other things ’; and so on and on, there would be no end to it. 
—If then the Apoha is held to be not-denoted, then that would contradict the 
statement that ‘ the word brings about the exclusion of what is denoted by 
other words ’.”-(997-1000) 


All this has been set forth by Uddyotakara. In answer to this, the 
revered Dinndga has declared as follows:—‘ In all cases, the substratum 
being the same, there is no disruption, and all that is desired is duly accom’ 
plished ; hence in due course, all characteristics of the ‘ Universal *,—such 
as one-ness, etemality, complete avheistence in every component —subsist in 
the Apoha itself. Consequently, on accoimt of the superiority of its excellence, 
the only theory that is right is that ‘ the denotation of words consists in 
the exclusion of other things \ 

In reference to this, Kumdrila argues as follows, thereby summing up 
the arguments against the doctrine of Apoha :— 


TEXTS (100M002). 

Fubther, one-ness, etemality and subsistence in every individual ,— 
ONE WHO WOULD ATTRIBUTE THESE TO Apohas WHICH ARE 
FEATURELESS, WOULD BE MAKING ClOTH WITHOUT YARNS.— 

From all this it follows that the element of 
‘ exclusion of others ' could be present 
ONLY IN the denotation OF THOSE WORDS 
wherein THE negative TERM IS PRESENT ; 

IN ALL OTHER CASES THE THING ITSELF 
IS WHAT IS DENOTED.'* [SWofez- 

Yartika-Apoha —163-164.] 

-( 1001 - 1002 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ In those words alone where the negative term is present e.g. in such 
expressions as ‘ ahhdk§yo grdmasukarah ‘ the tame hog is not-to-be-eaten 
‘ The thing itself ’—^in the positive form. 

‘In all other cases ^ —where the negative term is not present.—(1001- 
1002 ) 

Having thus set forth the opinions of others, in order of importance, 
the Author sets forth the answer to these:— 
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TEXTS (1003-1004). 

All these are wrong views based upon ignorance of what is 

MEANT BY THE ‘ Apoha, NEGATION, OP OTHER THINGS \— 

People who are themselves damned damn others 
ALSO.— As A matter OP PACT, Apoha is of two kinds 
DUE TO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN— (1) ^Pavyuddsa 

(Relative Negation, Contradistinction, 

Exclusion) and (2) Ni^edha (Absolute 
Negation, Denial, Prohibition). 

Paryuddaa again is op two kinds 
—( a) Due to difpbrence of 
Conception (Idea), and (b) 

Due to difference of 

Concept (object)_ 

(1003-1004) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Dm to difference^ etc, etc. *;—^i.e. because there is Relative Negation and 
Absolute Negation, there are two kinds of Apoha, Negation. 

‘ Dm to difference in Conception^ etc, etc, ’—^i.e. due to difference of the 
nature of the Conception, and due to difference of the nature of the 
Concept. Of these ‘ the nature of Conception ’ consists in the appearance 
of cognition of several things in one comprehensive form ;—^and ‘ the nature 
of Concept ’—consists in the nature of the object, as contradistinguished from 
unlike objects,—i.e. in the form of ‘ Specific Individuality ’ ; and the two 
kinds of Paryuddaa are based upon difference of these two ;—such is the 
sense of the compound.—(1003-1004) 

The following Text points out the form of Negation (Paryuddaa^ Exclu¬ 
sion) in the form of Conception — 

TEXTS (1005-1006). 

It has been explained on a previous occasion (Text 723) that 
things like the Harltakl and other things, though distinct from 
ONE another, become THE BASIS OF UNITARY CONCEPTION. On 
the basis of such things, there appears a reflection in the 
determinate Cognition,—which reflection is definitely 
apprehended (conceived of) as ‘ objects EVEN though 
the objective character is absent in it. [And it 
IS this conception of the reflected image that 
IS CALLED 'Apoha ’].—(1005-1006) 

COMMENTARY. 

* On a previous occaaion *—^i.e. in the chapter on the examination of the 
TJniversal ’, imder Text 723 et aeq. It has been explained there that,— 
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many such things as the Haritain and the rest, without any commonalty 
among them, perform the same function of allaying fever and other diseases, 
—and exactly in the same manner the Black and other Cows, even though 
different among themselves, become, by their very nature, the basis of the 
unitary conception, even without any such entity as the Commonalty or 
the Universal. 

‘ Ahhayadiaamdh \ —^i.e. like the Hantain, etc.—the similarity consisting 
in fulhlling the same purpose. 

‘ On the basis of such things^ etc. etcJ* onlthe basis of consisting in objects 
like the Hantakl and the rest,—brought about by the apprehension of the 
action of such causes,—is the determinate Cognition ;—^in this cognition there 
is the reflection, —^reflected image—of the objects,—^i.e. there appears a 
reflection which is apprehended as the same as the objects;—and it is to this 
apprehension that the name ‘ Apoha * has been applied. 

‘ Determinate \ — this is an adjective qualifying ‘ cognition *. 

‘ Arthatmatdhhdvl ’;—even though the character of the ‘ external 
object ’ is wanting. 

‘ Nishchitam ’—definitely apprehended.—(1005-1006) 

Question :—“ Why has the name ‘ Apoha ’ been given to it ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXTS (1007-1009J). 

(1) Because it appears as * excluded ' (distinguished) from other 

‘ APPEARANCES —(2) BECAUSE IT IS THE BASIS (CAUSE) OP THE 
COGNITION OF A THING AS ‘ EXCLUDED ’ FROM OTHERS,—(3) 
BECAUSE IT IS COGNISED THROUGH AN ENTITY ‘ EXCLUDED ’ 

(FROM OTHERS),—AND (4) BECAUSE IT IS APPREHEND¬ 
ED IN THE FORM OF THE ‘ SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY ’ 

CONSISTING IN THE ‘ EXCLUSION * OF UNLIKE 
THINGS, BY PERSONS CONFOUNDED BY ITS 
SAMENESS—THE NAME ‘ Apohu, EX¬ 
CLUSION, OF OTHERS ’ HAS BEEN 
GIVEN TO IT, ON THE SAID 

BASIS.—(1007~1009J) 

COMMENTARY. 

The name ^ Apoha ^ has been applied to it on four grounds:—(1) 
Firstly and chiefly, because it itself appears as ‘ excluded ’ (distinguished) 
from the appearances imposed by other conceptions,—the name * Apoha 
of others ’ has been applied, in the sense of what is excluded —‘ apohyatl ’— 
from others —‘ anyasmat \ —On the other three grounds the name rests only 
indirectly (figuratively). (2) For instance, through imposing the character 
of the Effect upon the Cause ; as when the name is applied because it is the 
cause of the cognition of a thing as ‘ excluded ’ from others ;—(3) it is applied 
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through imposing the character of the Cause upon the Effect ; as when the 
name is applied ‘ ashli§to>vastU‘dvdrd ’; i.e. * through ’—^by means of— an 
^ entity * which is ‘ ashli^fa ’—i.e. * exduded from others ’; i.e. it proceeds 
from the apprehension of the said conception;—(4) the fourth ground lies 
in the fact that it is apprehended by persons confounded by its sameness 
with the ‘ exclusion of unlike things ’. 

‘ Its sameness *;—^i.e. the sameness of the reflection of the object in the 
conceptual thought. 

‘ On the said basis ’;—i.e. on the basis of the four facts, in the shape of 
its appearing as excluded from other appearances and so forth.—(1007-1008) 


The following text shows the form of the Apoha in the form of the ohjed :— 


TEXT (1009). 

So ALSO, IN REGARD TO THE ‘ SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY ’ WHICH IS THE 
BASIS OF THE SAID ‘ EXCLUSION ’ ;—ON THE GROUND THAT THERE 
IS IN IT THE ‘ EXCLUSION ’ OF OTHERS.— (1009) 

COMMENTARY. 

The words of the preceding text—* the name Exclusion of others has been 
given to it on the said basis *,—^have to be construed along with this text also. 

The basis (for this Apoha) is pointed out—‘ On the ground, etc. etc .*;— 
—that is, on the ground of the presence therein of the differentiation— 
exclusion—from other —i.e. unlike, heterogeneous,—^things ; i.e. because the 
exclusion of unlike things is there. What is meant by this is that to the 
‘ Speciflc Individuality ’, the name ‘ Apoha, Exclusion, of others * is applicable 
in its primary sense.—(1009) 


The following Text points out the form of Apoha in the form of ‘ Negation 
Absolute * ;— 


TEXT (1010). 

* Negation Absolute ’ we have in such instances as ‘ the Cow 
IS NOT non-Cow ’; in this the ‘ negation of the other ’ is 
VERY clearly APPREHENDED.— (1010) 

COMMENTARY. 

Having thus set forth the nature of the three kinds of ‘ Apoha *, the 
Author proceeds to connect it with the subject-matter under discussion, the 
Denotation of Words ;— 
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TEXT (1011). 

It is the first of these Apohas that is expressed by words ; because 

THE COGNITION BROUGHT ABOUT BY WORDS APPREHENDS THE 
EXTERNAL OBJECT.— (1011) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ First *—^i.e. that which consists in the Reflection of the object, as 
described above (in Text, 1006). 

The reason for this is explained—‘ Became the cognition, etc, etc' ;— 
that alone should be regarded as the ‘ denotation of words * which actually 
appears in the Verbal Cognition ;—and as a matter of fact, in Verbal Cognition, 
there is no apprehension of Negation Absolute, nor that of the ‘ Specific 
Individuality as there is in Sense-cognition ; what actually appears in it is 
that Verbal Cognition only which apprehends the external object. Hence 
it is only the reflection of the External Object, which appears directly in 
Verbal Cognition as identical with it, that can be rightly held to be the 
denotation of the word.—(1011) 

As regards the well-known relation of the denotative and denoted which * 
subsists between the word and its denotation,—it is none other than the 
relation of Came and Effect; in fact it is of the nature of the relation of Came 
and Effect itself.—Tliis is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1012). 

When the cognition of the Reflection in that form has resulted 

FROM THE Word, there has come about the relation of 
Denoted and Denotative, in the shape of Cause 
and Effect, —(1012) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The Reflection in that form ’—^is that reflection which is of the nature 
of the apprehended external object;—^when the birth—appearance—of 
the cognition of that—has been brought about—produced,—the relation 
that has resulted is, on reflection, found to be that of Came and Effect, For 
instance, the Word, as bringing about the Reflection, is called ‘ denotative * ; 
and the Reflection, brought about by the Word, is the ‘ denoted ’. 

Thus the assertion made by the Opponent—that ‘ mere negation does 
not figure in Verbal Cognition ’ (Text, 910)—is irrelevant; because mere 
negation is not regarded as the denotation of words.—(1012) 

It has been shown that Apoha, in the form of ‘ Reflection ’, being brought 
about directly by words, forms the primary denotation of words. The 
Author now proceeds to show that there would be nothing incongruous in 
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describing the other two kinds of Apoha (described under 1007-1008) as 
forming the secondary (indirect) ‘ denotation of words ’:— 

TEXTS (1013-1015). 

The direct form (op Apoha) having been explained as above, 
Absolute Negation also is apprehended by implication,—^in the 

FORM that the NATURE OF THIS THING IS NOT THE NATURE 
OF THE OTHER THING.—^WhEN THERE IS CONNECTION (OF 
THE word) WITH CERTAIN THINGS, THERE COMES 
ABOUT, BY IMPLICATION, THE APPREHENSION OF 
‘ EXCLUDED ’ THINGS ALSO.—HeNCE THIS 
ALSO IS FIGURATIVELY SPOKEN OF AS 
THE ‘ DENOTATION ’ OF THE WORD. 

—^ThESE two KINDS OF VERBAL 
Apoha ARE NOT DIRECTLY 
SPOKEN OF AS SUCH. 

-(1013-1015) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ As above \—^as something brought about. 

Question :—“ How is Absolute Negation apprehended by implication ? 

Answer :—That the nature, etc, etc, —^That is, on the basis of the fact that 
the nature of this thing —the reflection of the Cow—^is not the nature of 
the other thing —^the reflection of the Horse and other things. 

Having thus shown that the notion of the Apoha in the shape of Absolute 
Negation forms, on the ground of invariable concomitance, the secondary 
denotation of words, the Author proceeds to assert the same in regard to 
‘ Specific Individuality ’ also :—‘ When there is connection, etc, etcJ* ;—the 
‘ connection ’ of the Word with the object meant here is the indirect one of 
invariable concomitance in the shape of that of Cause and Effect ; in the follow¬ 
ing way :—First of all there is the apprehension of the object as it stands ; 
then the speaker’s desire to speak of it; then the movement of his palate 
and other organs of speech; then the utterance of the word ; in this way 
when there is this indirect connection between the word and the objects 
spoken of—such as Fire and the like,—then there follows the cognition, 
through Presumption, of the object as ‘ excluded from unlike things ’. 

Thus both these kinds of Apoha, —Absolute Negation and that in the 
form excluded from others, —^are figuratively spoken of as denoted, by the word. 

‘ This also *;—^i.e. the Specific Individuality ; ‘ also * refers to the Absolute 
Negation.—(1013-1016) 

As against the Revered Dinndga, Uddyotakara has urged the following 
(in Nydyavdrtika, 2. 2. 63, pages 333-334):—“ If the Apoha is not denoted 
by the word (‘ Apoha ’), then you have to explain what the word can signify 
apart from what is denotable- by it ? If that same (Apoha itself) forms 
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the denotation of the word, then, this would be incompatible with 
your declaration that * a word is said to denote something when it is found 
that it brings about, in its denotation, the exclusion of what is denoted by 
other words ’; as the only meaning that this declaration could have (under 
the theory that Apoha is not denoted) would be that the non-denotative word 
denotes something—(which is absurd) **. 

The following Text proceeds to explain that this assertion has been made 
through ignorance of the meaning of the words (of the Teacher), and to show 
that there is no incongruity in those words :— 


TEXT (1016). 

When the Word brings about the exclusion op other things, it 
IS SAID TO 'denote its own meaning ’; and there is no 
INCONGRUITY IN THIS.— (1016) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Specific Individuality also is the word’s ‘ own meaning ’, by implica¬ 
tion,—as explained before ;— and when in its ‘ own meaning ’ in the shape 
of the Specific Individuality, the Word brings about—^produces—the ‘ ex¬ 
clusion of other things ’—i.e. the Apoha in the form of Reflection, as excluded 
(distinguished) from other Reflections,—^then it is said to ‘ denote ’ it. And 
there is nothing incongruous in the words of our Teacher.—(1016) 

The following Texts explain this same declaration of Dihndga^s :— 


TEXTS (1017-1018). 

The Word is said to ‘ denote because it produces a Reflection 
OF THE conception OF THE EXTERNAL THING ; IT DOES NOT 
touch the exclusive FACTOR IN THE SHAPE OF THE SPECIFIC 

Individuality ; apart from the said production of 
THE Reflection, there is no other denotative 
function of the word.— (1017-1018) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the revered Teacher means is as follows :—Of the word, there is 
no function of denoting external things, other than the producing of the 
Reflection of the Conception apprehending those things; because all 
entities are devoid of activity. Hence when the word produces the Reflec¬ 
tion of the conception tending to the apprehension of the external thing, 
it is said that ‘it denotes its meaning*. It does not touch the exclusive 
factor, in the shape of Specific Individuality as excluded (distinguished) from 
like and imlike things ; as this would serve no useful purpose. 
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* Apart from, etc. etc.' ;—^i.e. apart from the producing of the said 
Reflection, there is no other denotative function of the word.—(1017-1018) 

Having thus explained the nature of Apoha, the Author now proceeds 
to meet and set aside the objections urged by others. 

It has been \irged (by Biidmaka, under Text 912) that—if the word 
‘ Cow ’ serves the only purpose of excluding other things, then please point 
out some other word which would produce the notion of Cow in the Cow.” 

This is answered in the following— 

TEXT (1019). 

It is only when the Reflection has been cognised that there 

FOLLOWS the ‘ exclusion OF OTHER THINGS BY IMPLICA¬ 
TION ; because the idea of ' others ’ DOES NOT 
FORM PART OF THE REFLECTION AT 
ALL.— (1019) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is the idea of the Cow itself which is produced by the word ; as regards 
the ‘ exclusion of others % that is understood only by implication,—and 
from the word itself; because the Reflection of the Cow is free from the 
touch of any other appearance (or reflection). If it were not so, then, it 
would never be apprehended in its specific form. That is why, for the 
bringing about of the idea of the Cow, another word is not sought after; 
because the said idea of the Cow is produced by the word ‘ Cow ’ itself.— 
(1019) 

It has been urged (under 913 above) that—” words have their fruits 
in Cognitions, and any one word cannot have two fruits, etc. etc.” 

The answer to tliis is as follows :— 

TEXT (1020). 

As IN THE CASE OF THE SENTENCE SPEAKING OF ‘ NOT EATING AT NIGHT \ 

THE WORD IN QUESTION HAS TWO FRUITS (RESULTANTS),—ONE 
DIRECT AND THE OTHER BY IMPLICATION ; AND IT IS SO 
BECAUSE THERE IS NO AFFIRMATION ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT NEGATION.— (1020) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of the sentence ‘ Fat Devadatta does not eat during the 
day ’, the direct meaning consists of the denial of ‘ eating during the day*, 
and the implied meaiiing consists of the affirmation of ‘ eating during the 
night *; in the same manner, in the case of the word ‘ Cow *, which is aflirma* 
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tive (positive) in character, the idea of affirmation is the direct resultant, 
and the idea of negation is the indirect resultant due to implication. 

The reason for this is stated—‘ And^ it is because, etc, etc .^;—^because 
there is no affirmation without negation; in fact, affirmation is always con¬ 
comitant with the negation of the unlike; as there can be nothing wliich is 
not excluded (differentiated) from things unlike itself. 

Thus there is nothing incongruous in a single word having two 
resultants.—(1020) 

Qmstion :—“ Why is it so ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1021). 

Because the Word does not directly bring about both these,— 

(1) the idea of its own denotation, and (2) THE EXCLUSION 
OF another thing.— (1021) 

COMMENTARY. 

There would be incongruity if it were held tliat both the resultants— 
affirmation as well as negation—^are brought about by the word at the same 
time ; when however, the view is that,—^as in the case of ‘ not eating during 
the day —only one is brought about directly, while the other is got at only 
by implication,—then there is no incongruity. 

As for the argument (urged in 914) that—“on hearing the word cov) 
uttered, the first idea that one should obtain would be that of the non- 
Cow ”,—this also is rejected by what has been just said; because no such 
view as indicated has been held by us ; that is to say, we have never held 
the view that the negation {exclusion) of the non-cow is done by the word 
directly; in fact, it has been already explained that this is obtained only by 
implication.—(1021) 

It has been argued (by Kumdrila, under Text 915, above) that—“ Those 
who have accepted the commonalty in the shape of the negation of the non¬ 
cow as denoted by the word, have admitted the positive entity, the Universal 
‘ Cow ’ to be so denoted ”. 

Tliis is answered in the following— 

TEXT (1022). 

The Universal ‘ Cow ’ also is held to be an appearance of the same 

KIND ; INASMUCH IT IS APPREHENDED AS COMMON TO ALL 
COWS—THE Variegated and the rest.— (1022) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Of the same kind \—^that is, superimposed upon, reflected in, the 
Cognition, as something external. 
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The reason for this view is next stated—* Inasmuch as, etc, etc,^ ; 
all cows, variegated and the rest, are apprehended as ‘ Cow * Cow as 
of common form ; and it is on this account that this is called ‘ Commonalty ’ 
or ‘ Universal *.—(1022) 

As regards its externality, that also is spoken of as such only by persons 
imder illusion ; it is not real.—^This is what is shown in the following— 

TEXT (1023). 

Because it is cognised as a positive ‘ entity therefore it is 

CALLED A ‘ POSITIVE ENTITY ’ ;—^THIS MISTAKEN COGNITION IS 
PRODUCED QUICKLY FROM ITS SEED.— (1023) 

COMMENTARY. 

Objection :—“ If in any case, there were a positive entity in the shape of 
the Commonalty based upon an external object actually apprehended, then 
it might be possible to have an illusion of the Commonalty based upon 
similarity ; when however, there is no real primary ‘ Commonalty ’ (according 
to the Buddhist), the said illusion of commonalty is not possible for you.” 

Answer :— ‘ This mistaken cognition, etc, etc, *—‘ Quality ’ ;—^i.e. the 
cognition in question appears, independently of the perception of any real 
Commonalty,—through some internal aberration,—^like the conception of 
• two moons ’; all illusions do not really proceed from the perception of 
similarity ; they appear through mental aberration also. Hence there is no 
incongruity in our view.—(1023) 

The following Text proceeds to show that our view is not open to the 
charge of ‘ futility ’—of having a Probandmn that is already proved :— 

TEXT (1024). 

That same ‘ form of the cognition ’ called the ‘ Apoha \ is the 
‘ denotation of the word —^ALSO (regarded as) a ‘ POSITIVE 
ENTITY IN THE FORM OF THE ‘ COMMONALTY ’ ; ON 
ACCOUNT OF ITS BEING APPREHENDED AS SUCH, 

THROUGH MISTAKE.— (1024) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ form of the Cognition ’ described above, as imposed upon it as 
something external, is called ‘ Apoha ’,—^which is the ‘ denotation of the 
word ’; and it is spoken of as an external thing, in the shape of the 
Commonalty (or Universal). 

The reason for this is stated—‘ On account, etc, etc, ’;—i.e. because it is 
apprehended in the form of the Commonalty, and in the form of a positive 
entity. 
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The reason for its being called ‘ the denotation of the word ’ and the 
‘Apoha* has already been explained above, under Texts 1017 and 1007.— 
(1024) 

Question —“ Wherefore is not that a real Commonalty (Universal) ? ” 
Answer :— 


TEXT (1025). 

It is not right to regard its character of Universal entity^ as real ; 

BEING NON-DIFFERENT FROM THE COGNITION, HOW COULD IT 
APPERTAIN TO ANOTHER THING ?— (1025) 

COMMENTARY. 

In reality, the ApoJm is not anything entirely diflerent from the 
Cognition ; how then could it appertain to another thing,—^by virtue of wliich 
appertenence, it could be the ‘ commonalty ’ of several things ? It has been 
declared above—‘ How can wliat is non-different from the Cognition appertain 
to another thing ? ’ 

For this same reason, our reasoning is not open to the charge of being 
‘ redimdant * (seeking to prove what is already admitted); because you do’ 
not admit the Universal named ‘ Cow ’ to be of the form of Cognition and 
not of the form of an entity; on the other hand, you postulate the Universal 
‘ Cow * as a real entity embracing all cows—variegated and the rest. Hence 
our reasoning is not ‘ redimdant 

It has been urged (under 919) tliat—“ If mere negation be assumed to 
be the denotation of words, this would be only the void expressed 
differently ”. As no such assumption is made by us, it does not afEect otit 
position.—(1025) 

It has been mged (under 920, by Kumdrila) that—“ There would be 
apprehension therein of part of the cognition of the Horse itself, etc. etc 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1026). 

Though this form of ‘ Apoha ’ is not different from the form of 

THE cognition, YET ITS external character is apprehended 
ONLY BY DELUDED PERSONS.— (1026) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily understood.—(1026) 

It lias been argued (under 921, by Kumdrila) that—“if the denotation 
of words is independent of tilings, then the assumption of Apoha is useless ”, 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 
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TEXT (1027). 

It is not entirely independent op the object, inasmuch as the 

NOTION OF that COMES IN INDIRECTLY ; AND YET IN THAT 
FORM, THE CHARACTER OF POSITIVE ENTITY 
DOES NOT BELONG TO IT, AS EXPLAINED 
BEFORE.— (1027) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is an indirect concomitance with the object; hence, even though 
the conception is primarily mistaken and illusory,—yet it is not entirely in¬ 
dependent of the external object; just as the idea of ‘ jewel ’ in the bright¬ 
ness of the jewel (though wrong, is not independent of the jewel). Hence 
‘ independence of the external object ’ is something not admitted by us. 

As regards the argument (urged in Text 922, by Kumdrila) that—“ the 
cognition that is produced in regard to the denotation of words is in the 
form of the positive entity ”,—the answer is given in the words—‘ and yet 
in that form, etc. etc. ’,—^that is, even though the cognition is in the form of 
the positive entity, yet, the positive character that belongs to it is not in 
the form of something external, nor in the form of another cognition ; as has 
been explained under Text 1014.—^Tlus also sets aside the view that ‘the 
Apoha of other Cognitions ’ is not apprehended by a Cognition ; because it 
is actually apprehended indirectly, by implication.—(1027) 

It has been urged (under 923, by Kumdrila) that—“ Even in the absence 
of the external tiling, just as there is Intuition denoted by the Sentence so 
would it be in the case of the word also 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (1028). 

That Apoha which is in the form of Reflection, and which also 
IS called ‘ Intuition is produced by the word also ; 
and we readily regard this as the 
denotation of words.— (1028) 

COMMENTARY. 

We have described the meaning of the Sentence as of the form of 
Reflection, named ‘Intuition’; so also is the meaning of the word described. 
Because by the Word also, what is produced is the Apoha in the form of 
Reflection ; so that for us the Apoha in the form of the Reflection is held to 
be the denotation of the Word also, not only of the Sentence. This is what is 
meant by the term ‘ also *. Thus there being no difference of opinion between 
us, the complaint against us is not right.—(1028) 
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It has been argued (under 924, by Kumdrila) that—“ the exclusion of one 
Cognition from another is not apprehended 
The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1029). 

Owing to the pact of its not bearing any factor apart from the 

APPEARANCE OF ITS OWN FORM, ITS ‘ EXCLUSION FROM ANOTHER 
cognition ’ BECOMES DULY APPREHENDED.— (1029) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is because the Cognition does not bear within itself any factor apart 
from the manifestation of its own form, that—on account of its being restricted 
within its own form,—the exclusion of one cognition from another becomes 
apprehended ; otherwise, if the Cognition bore the form of another, how 
could it be apprehended as excluded from that another ? 

‘ For that reason, ’—^i.e. because it does not apprehend any form other 
than its own.—(1029) 

It has been argued (under 926, by Kumdrila) that—“ Words that are 
denotative of diverse Universals and those that are denotative of Particulars 
would all be synonyms 

This is answered as follows ;— 


TEXT (1030). 

In the case of what does not exist, any difference THAT MAY BE 
THERE CANNOT BE REAL ; SO ALSO WOULD BE ITS NON-DIF¬ 
FERENCE ; AND HENCE THE WORDS WOULD CERTAINLY 
BE SYNONYMOUS.— (1030) 

COMMENTARY. 

Apoha, being featureless, has no form; and hence it is said that there 
is no difEerence among Apohas ; similarly it is said that there is no 
non-difference among them. Thus there being no really non-different thing, 
how can the contingency of all words being synonymous be urged against 
us ?—(1030) 


This same idea is explained more clearly in the following— 
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TEXT (1031) 

* Non-difference ’ consists in being of the same form ; how can 

THIS BE THERE IN WHAT ARE formless ? WORDS BECOME 
SYNONYMS ONLY WHEN WHAT IS DENOTED BY THEM 
IS ONE AND THE SAME.— (1031) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question : —“ If there is no one form in formless things, why should 
words not be synonymous ? ” 

Answer :—‘ Words become synonyms^ etc, etc,' —(1031) 

The following might be urged—“ If among formless things, there cannot 
be presence of the same form^ in reality,-—even so it would be there in 
imaginary form; and on the basis of that the incongruity of all words 
being synon 5 nnous can be rightly urged 
Answer :— 


TEXT (1032). 

Just as, even in the absence of form, there is imaginary unity 
(uniformity),—IN the same manner, difference also could 
BE imaginary ; whence then could the 
WORDS BE SYNONYMOUS ?— (1032) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ In the absence of form ’—^i.e. in the absence of any characteristic features. 
—(1032) 

Question :—“ If tliat is so, then how is there any such notion among 
people that these words are synonymous, and those others are not 
synonymous ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1033). 

In reality, words are neither synonymous nor not-synonymous ; 
AS IT has been explained THAT WHAT IS DENOTED BY THEM 
IS NEITHER one and the same nor diverse, —(1033) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what is denoted by words were really different or non-different, then 
they could be either synonymous or not-synonymous. As. a matter of 
fact, however, it has been explained above (under Text^ 871) that neither 
Specific Individuality, nor the Universal, nor what is possessed of the 
Universal, can be really denoted by words.—(1033) 

35 
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“ How then is there the restriction regarding words being synonymous 
and not-synonymous ? *’ 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1034). 

But whenever more than one thing is seen to be performing 

ONE AND THE SAME FUNCTION, THE PROPERTY OF ‘ ONENESS ’ 

IS IMPOSED ON THEM AND THE SAME WORD IS 
APPLIED TO THEM.— (1034) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even without there being any Commonalty (or Universal), there is restric¬ 
tion regarding the application of a common word to a number of tilings,—and 
the basis of such application lies in the fact of several tilings performing the 
same fruitful function. By their very nature, some things, even though many, 
perform the same fruitful function; and for the purpose of expressing the 
fact of their performing the same fruitful function, people speaking of them,— 
for the sake of brevity—impose upon them a common form, and apply to 
them a common name. For instance, when the various things—Colour, 
etc.—are found to perform the same function of containing Honey, Water* 
and other things,—the nam6 ‘ Jar ’ is applied to them.—(1034) 

Qmstion :—“ Without a single comprehensive (all-embracing) factor, 
how can a single word be rightly applied to several things ? 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1035). 

In THE CASE OF THE EyE AND OTHER THINGS, ALL TENDING TO BRING 
ABOUT THE SINGLE EFFECT IN THE SHAPE OF THE COGNITION OF 

Colour,—if someone were to apply a common name, 

EVEN WITHOUT A COMPREHENSIVE (COMMON) 

ELEMENT [IN THE SAME MANNER WOULD IT 
BE IN OTHER CASES ALSO].— (1035) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the application of words to things depends entirely 
upon the whim (of people). For instance, the Eye, Colour, Light and 
Mind, all tend to bring about the single effect of Colour-cognition; if some 
one, through sheer whim,—even without there being a common element,— 
were to apply a single word (name) to them,—^would there be any one to 
prevent him from doing so ? Among all these things, the Eye and the rest, 
there is no Common Element, in the form of ‘ being productive of visual 
perception *; specially because you regard the Universal, the Ultimate 
Differentia and Inherence also to be productive of visual perception ’ ; 
and in the things in question, there is no Universal or Inherence either ; 
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because the Universal cannot belong to a Universal, and in Inherence also 
there cannot be a second Inherence.—(1035) 

Says the Opponent:—“ How can the Jar and such things be spoken 
of as performing the same function —when, their actions, in the shape of holding 
water and the rest,—as also the Ocgnitions apprehending them,—differ 
from one another, on the ground of the difference among their ‘ Specific 
Individualities ’ ? ’* 

Answer :— 


TEXTS (1036-1037). 

Though the action of the Jar and other things, in the shape of 

HOLDING WATER, ETC.,—AND ALSO THE COGNITION OF THOSE 
THINGS,—ARE DIFFERENT (DIVERSE),—VET, AS IT FORMS 
THE BASIS OF A SINGLE (COMPREHENSIVE) CONCEPTION, 

THE Cognition is said to be one only ; and 
AS THIS Cognition forms the basis, the 
THINGS also are SPOKEN OF AS NOT- 

diverse (one).— (1036-1037) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though the effects differ on account of the difference in their 
‘ Specific Individualities ’, yet, the effect in the form of Cognition,— 
inasmuch as it serves as the basis of the single comprehensive conception, 
—^is spoken of as one ; and on accoimt of this one Cognition being the basis, 
the things,—in the shape of the Holding of Honey, Water, etc., and in the 
shape of the individual Jar, etc.,—also are si^oken of as one, —This is what is 
meant by the text—‘ And as this cognition, etc. etc.\ 

The previous singular form ‘ uchyate ’ has, in construing, to be changed 
into the pliual form ‘ uchyante \ 

The particle ‘ apl ’ is to be construed after ‘ arthah ’. 

In the way shown, it is quite reasonable to regard these as ‘ performing 
the same fruitful function 

Objection ;—“ But in tliis way there would be infinite regress. The said 
Conception also would be diverse on account of the diversity of the Specific 
Individualities ; so that that also could not be accepted as one; hence for 
establishing the oneness of that, it would be necessary to postulate a fiuther 
comprehensive conception, and so on and on, there would be an infinite 
regress. So that there being no single effect cr action, it would not be 
possible to aj)ply a single name to several things.” 

Answer :—It is not so ; the oneness of the comprehensive conception 
is not attributed to the performance of a single fimction ; it is based upon 
the fact of its apprehending the same thing. So that there will be no 
infinite regress. Because all comprehensive conceptions by their very 
nature apprehend one and the same thing. The meaning of this therefore 
comes to be this :—Inasmuch as it is the basis of one uniform comprehensive 
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conception, the effect in the shape of Cognition is spoken of as one ; and 
because of its being the basis again, the things—Jar, etc.—^also come to be 
spoken of as ‘ one —(1036-1037) 

Thus then, even without a positive entity in the shape of the ‘ Universal *, 
the words * Jar’, etc. come to be the common denotative of several things. 
This is the conclusion asserted in the following— 

TEXT (1038). 

Op these, words like ‘ Jar ’ have been said to be common denota- 
TIVES, ON the single BASIS OF THE REFLECTION DISTINGUISHED 
(excluded) from unlike THINGS — (1038) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following text shows that even with regard to one and the same 
thing,—oven without a positive ‘ Universal ’ or ‘ Particular —there is 
application of several words independently of one another :— 

TEXT (1039). 

Similarly, when performing several fruitful functions, even a 

SINGLE THING IS SPOKEN OF AS IF IT WERE MANY,—BY VIRTUE OF 
THE multiplicity OF THE EXCLUSIONS OF THINGS NOT 
PERFORMING THOSE FUNCTIONS.— (1039) 

COMMENTARY. 

Sometimes, even while only one, by its nature, a thing comes to perform 
several functions, through the intervention of other accessories; and in such 
cases, even without any diverse elements in the shape of positive commonal¬ 
ties and the like, several characters are imposed upon it on account of the 
multiplicity of ‘ exclusions * of tilings not performing those functions ; and 
as a consequence of this, several words come to be applied to that 
thing.—(1039) 

An example of this is cited in the following— 

TEXT (1040). 

For INSTANCE, Colour is spoken of as an ‘ obstacle * and also as 

* VISIBLE ’ ;—AND Souud IS SPOKEN OF AS ‘ COGNISED AFTER 
EFFORT ’, AND ALSO AS ‘ AUDITORY ’ OR ‘ AUDIBLE — (1040) 

COMMENTARY. 

Colour is spoken of as an ‘ obstacle ’ when it prevents the appearance of 
another colour in its own place; and it is also spoken of as ‘ visible ’,— 
because it serves to bring about visual perception. 
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A second example is cited:—‘ And Sounds etc. etc .^;—even though 
soimd is a single entity, yet, on being the resultant of the cognition following 
upon effort (of the speaker), it is spoken of as ‘ Cognised ’; and as the restdtant 
of auditory perception, it is spoken of as * auditory *; ‘ shravaifui * stands for 
‘ shrvii *, audition, i.e. Auditory Perception; and what appears therein is 
‘ auditory Or the term ‘ ahrdvami ’ may be explained as ‘ perceived 
by the auditory organ —(1040) 

It has thus been shown that several words are applied to a thing which, 
as performing a single function, is one only. It is now shown that in some 
cases, words are applied even on the basis of the diversity of other causes ;— 

TEXT (1041). 

In some cases, the word is applied, also on the basis of the 

DIVERSITY OF OTHER CaUSes \ E.G. SOUND ARISING FROM EFFORT, 

AND THE Honey produced by the large bees. —(1041) 
COMMENTARY. 

‘ Produced by the large bees \ as distinguished from that produced by the 
smaller bees.—(1041) 

Thus it has been shown that diverse words are applied to the same thing, 
on the basis of the multiplicity of effects (function) and causes. The following 
Text is going to show that diverse words are applied to the same thing, even 
without a commonalty, where there is desire to express only the exclusion 
of its effect and cause :— 

TEXT (1042). 

In some cases, the word is applied on the basis of the exclusion 

OF the effect and cause of the thing ; AS FOR EXAMPLE, 
Colour IS SPOKEN OF AS ‘ INAUDIBLE OR Lightning is 
SPOKEN OF AS ‘ NOT PRODUCED BY EFFORT \—(1042) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ Kdrydhltu ’ stands for the things of which the previously- 
mentioned factors are the Effect and Cause ;—the ‘ Vishl^^ * of these is 
their exclusion (denial). 

“ What are the words like this ? ” 

‘ Inaudible, etc. etc. *;—Colour is spoken of as ‘ inaudible ’, when what is 
meant is the exclusion of Sound which is the effect of Auditory Perception ;— 
similarly, for the purpose of excluding things produced by effort, the term 
‘ not produced by effort ’ is applied to Lightning.—(1042) 

Having thus explained that, even in the absence of any positive entity 
in the shape of a Commonalty, Words are applied with distinction merely on 
the basis of exclusion, the Author proceeds to show that there is no possibility 
of the incongruity of all words becoming synonymous :— 
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TEXTS (1043-1044). 

Due to the said and other distinctions, ‘ exclusions ’ arB; 

POSTULATED ON THE BASIS OF DIFFERENTIATED THINGS ; AND SO 
ALSO ARE THE WORDS AS APPLIED TO THOSE THINGS. ThUS 
WORDS, AS DENOTING DISTINCT THINGS IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH Convention, are applied with due 

DIFFERENTIATION ; AND AS SUCH THEY ARE 
NOT SYNONYMOUS UNDER OUR VIEW. 

-(1043-1044) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ other *—includes words expressive of different ages—sncli as 
‘ child ’ and the like,—and also such words as ‘ nairdtmya \ (‘ absence of 
soul or ‘ featurelessness ’). 

‘ On the basis of differentiated things ’ ;—i.e. exclusions, of w'hich the 
basis consists in things differentiated from one another. 

* So *—associated w’ith ‘ exclusion 

‘ Applied to those things * ;—^i.e. applied to the ‘ excluded ’ (i.e. 
differentiated) things.—Because, indirectly, they are the cause of the appre¬ 
hension of the said denotation of the word. 

‘ Shrutayah ’—Words.—(1048-1044) 

The follow’ing might bo urged :—“ The words may not be synonymous,— 
because a distinction is assumed in the things ; but how can there be the 
difference betw'een words denoting Universals and those denoting Particulars, 
unless there are Universals and Particulars ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1045). 

Nor is there any incongrttity in Universals and Particulars being 

DENOTED BY WORDS, AS APPERTAINING TO LARGER AND SMALLER 
NUMBER OF THINGS,—ON THE BASIS OF THE INFERENCE 
OF THE RELEVANT CONVENTION.— (1045) 

COMMENTARY. 

For example, the word ‘ Tree ’ brings about the ‘ Reflection ’ inferred 
in the shape of the ‘ Exclusion of non-trees ’,—in regard to all trees —the 
Dhava, Khadira, Paldsha and so forth; hence, as appertaining to a larger 
number of things, what is denoted by the word is spoken of as the 
‘ Universal ’ (Commonalty).—On the other hand, in the case of the word 
‘ Dhava there is ‘ exclusion of the Khadira and other trees ’, which brings 
about the conception of only a few of the trees (the Dhava ones only); hence 
what is denoted by it is said to be a ‘ Particular *.—(1045) 

In regard to what has been asserted (under Text 928, as coming from 
the Bavddha), the Author says :— 
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TEXT (1046). 

The said ‘ exclusions ’ of things, created by mere assumption, 

CANNOT REALLY DIFFER, THROUGH DIFFERENCE IN THE 
‘ EXCLUDED THINGS OR THROUGH THAT IN THE 
SUBSTRATUM.— (1046) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the diversity in the Apoha were held (by us) to be real and based upon 
the diversity of ‘excluded things’, or upon the diversity of the ‘substratum *, 
—then the objection urged would have been applicable. As a matter of 
fact, however, the ‘ Exclusions ’ are not realf but assumed on the basis of the 
diversity among like and unlike things.—"(1046) 

The following Text shows that the said exclusions appear as distinct 
things, only on account of the said assumption,—not in reality :— 

TEXT (1047). 

The externalily that is attributed to these exclusions is only 
ASSUMED (imaginary), NOT REAL. In REALITY, DIFFERENCE 
AND NON-DIFFERENCE SUBSIST ONLY IN REAL 
THINGS.— (1047) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question ;—“ Why is it not real ? ” 

Answer :—* In reality, etc. etc. \ —(1047) 

The following Texts proceed to show that in reality it is the assumptions 
(assumed conceptions) only that differ among themselves :— 

TEXT8 (1048-1049). 

What differ among themselves are the conceptual contents 

APPREHENDING THE SAID EXCLUSIONS ;—AND THOSE DIFFERENCES 
ARE DUE TO THE INFLUENCE OF THEIR ROOT, THE THING AS 
DIFFERENTIATED FROM SEVERAL THINGS, AND CON¬ 
VENTION. Things, consisting of ‘ specific 
Individualities ’ do not become either 
unified or diversified in parts ; IT 
is only the conceptual content 
THAT varies. — (1048-1049) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Their Root \ —in tlie shape of Wind and other Hiunours, and the 
Tendency to conceptual thought;—the tiling as differentiated from several 
tilings,—and the Convention ;—it is due to the ‘ influence ’—force—of these 
that the Conceptual Contents, apprehending the tiling as excluded from several 
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unlike things, become diversified ; it is not the things that are diversified. 
For instance, the Dhava and other trees do not become unified in the form 
of the Universal ‘ Tree ’; nor do they become diversified, in parts, in the 
form of the momentary individual trees; all that v€bries is the conceptual 
content. This has been thus declared—‘ Things by themselves do not 
become either aggregated or diversified, in reality; that their form is one 
or many is due to the fluctuations of the Cognition *.—(1048-1049) 

It has been argued above (under Text 932) that—“ No one can be able to 
conceive, in regard to the Cow, the unknown similarity in the object of 
Apoha, etc. etc.” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1050). 

Even though there is no common property, yet whcd are excluded 

AND what are contained IN THE Exclusion ARE APPREHENDED 
AS DIFFERENT, BY REASON OF THEIR APPEARING AS 
DIVERSE IN THE SUBSEQUENT DETERMINATE 
JUDGMENT.—( 1050) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ‘ apohydpohagochardh ’ is .made up of the ‘ apohya ^ 
‘ what are excluded ’—i.e. (in the case of the word ‘ Cow *) the Horse and 
other animals,—and the ‘ apokagochara \ ‘ what are contained in the ex¬ 
clusion *,—^i.e. the Variegated and other Cows; these are so spoken of as 
the ‘ exclusion of the non-Cow ’ pertains to them. 

Thus, though there is no concomitance of any commonaltyf yet, those 
that bring about the determinate judgment of non-different things are 
regarded as having their similarity well known,—while those that bring 
about the determinate judgment of diverse things,—are regarded as other¬ 
wise (i.e. as having their similarity unknown).—(1060) 

The following might be urged—“ In the absence of some one Commonalty, 
how can the things that bring about a single determinate judgment become 
diverse ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1051). 

It would be only a few things which, while being DIVERSE BY 

THEMSELVES, WOULD BRING ABOUT A SINGLE DETERMINATE 
JUDGMENT ; AS ALREADY EXPLAINED 
BY US.— (1051) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been explained in course of otu* examination of the ‘ Universal ’ 
that the Dhdtn (Amalaki and other fruits), without commonalty, come to 
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perform a single fruitful action ; in the same way, it would be only a few 
things that would bring about the single determinate judgment and yet 
be many and diverse.—(1051) 

It has been argued (under Text 934, by Kumdrila) that—“ Words and 
Inferential Indicatives do not apply to what is devoid of concomitance, 
etc. etc. ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— . 

TEXT (1052). 

The ‘ Specific Individuality ’ consists of the Thing-by-itself, as 

‘ EXCLUDED PROM WHAT IS NOT ITSELF —AN ASSERTION OF 
concomitance CAREFULLY MADE IN THIS FORM WOULD 
NOT BE INCONGRUOUS.— (1052) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though there is no entity in the shape of the Commonalty 
(Universal), yet, if an assertion of concomitance is made in regard to mere 
‘ Specific Individuality ’ as excluded (differentiated) from xmlike things,— 
that would not be incompatible (with our view).—(1052) 

Question : —“ Why so ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXTS (1053-1054). 

That wherein subsists the Specific Individuality (Smoke) dif¬ 
ferentiated FROM Non-smoke, —in that same subsists also the 
Specific Individuality (Fire) differentiated from Non¬ 
fire ; AS IN the Kitchen ; and herein (in the Hill) 
there is the Specific Individuality differentiated 
from Non-smoke ;—hence the Specific Indivi¬ 
duality differentiated from Non-fire also 
MUST BE there.— (1053-1054) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ That ’—i.e. that place. 

‘ Herein ’—subsists the Specific Individuality distinguished from non^ 
smoke ; this proposition asserts the presence of the Inferential Indicative 
(Probans) in the subject of the Inference (Hill). 

‘ Hence, etc, etc. ’—asserts the resultant cognition (Conclusion) brought 
about by the Premises. 

Or, the meaning may be that all the five factors of the Inferential Process 
may be shown by indicating the concomitance in connection with Specific 
Individualities.—(1053-1054) 
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The above is an example of the Inference where the Probans is the 
effect of the Probandum. The following texts cite an example of the Probans 
in the form of the nature of things :— 


TEXTS (1055-1056). 

The Specific Individuality that is differentiated from ‘ Man’s 
Horns ’ and other non-existent things is also differen¬ 
tiated FROM Permanent things,—just as the Cognition, 

THE Lamp-flame, etc. are ;—^the Specific Individuality 
of Sound, etc. is not a non-existent thing . —In 

THIS WAY THERE CAN BE THE ASSERTION OF 
concomitance through DIFFERENCES AS 
INDICATED.—( 1055-1056) 


COMMENTARY. 

That Specific Individuality which is differentiated from the non-exisfent^ 
because it is not non-existent,—is also differentiated from Permanent Things^ 
—as we find in the case of Cognition, Lamp-flame and such things. 

The necessary concomitance can be asserted in this way,—without 
touching upon any particulars ; and there would be nothing incongruous in 
this. 

The concomitance shown here is in regard to the Probans ‘ because it 
exists ’ ; [the inference being in the form—* The Specific Individuality of 
Sounds, etc. is differentiated from Periuvment Things, becxiuse it exists^ —like 
Cognition, Lamp-flame, etc. ’].—(1055-1056) 

Question :—“ If there is concomitance with the Specific Individuality only, 
then how is there Inference in regard to things partaking of the nature of 
the ‘ Universal ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1057). 

The Specific Individuality itself, when its distinction is not 

MEANT TO BE EMPHASISED, HAS BEEN DESCRIBED AS CON¬ 
STITUTING THE ‘ Universal ’ (or Commonalty) ;— 

NOTHING ELSE *, AS NOTHING ELSE IS 
ACCEPTABLE.—( 1057). 

COMMENTARY. 

That same Specific Individuality,—^when its distinctive features are not 
meant to be emphasised,—constitutes tlie ‘ Commonalty ’ ; as has been 
already explained. 
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The term ‘ Sdmanyalak^ana * means that which is indicated hy the 
common character^ —not taking into account the distinctive characters. 

‘ Nothing else \ —in the shape of the ‘ Universal ’ as postulated by the 
other philosophers. As such ‘Universal’ cannot be acceptable to the 
Buddhist. 

This has been thus declared ;—‘ As it is apprehended through its own 
form as well as through another, its object has been held to be two-fold * ;— 
and again—‘ Inasmuch as it is based upon the Thing—by—itself as dif¬ 
ferentiated from things not of that form, the Indicative of the absence of 
diversity has been declared to appertain to the Commonalty 

For this reason, the concomitance also, of the Inferential Indicative 
and the Word, is declared to pertain to the Specific Individuality itself. 

Thus we conclude that there is no Inferential Indicative in support of 
the conclusion contrary to ours,—not merely from the fact that no such 
Indicative is actually perceived,—but because there is non-apprehension of 
a particular kind.—(1057) 

It has been argued above (under Text, 938, by Kumdrila) that—** The 
difference from the Variegated Cow is equally present in the Black Cow and in 
the Horse, etc. etc ”. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1058). 

The difference from the Variegated Cow being equally present in 

THE Black Cow AND THE HORSE, WHY IS IT THAT THE UNIVER¬ 
SAL ‘ Cow AS DIFFERENTIATED FROM THE HorSe, 

SUBSISTS IN THAT ? —(1058) 

COMMENTARY. 

It behoves you to say—when the Horse is equally different from the 
Variegated Cow and the Black Cow, —how it is that the Universal ‘ Cow ’, 
as differentiated from the Horse, subsists in the Variegated and other Cows, 
and not in the Horse ?—(1058) 

The reply to this may be as follows ;—“ What is there to be said here ? 
It is clear that it is only the Variegated and other Cows —^and not the Horse — 
that are capable of manifesting the Universal ‘ Cow ’ ; hence the said 
Universal subsists in the Cows, not in other things. Nor will it bo right to 
urge the question—‘ why the Variegated and other Cows alone have the 
capacity to manifest the said Universal Because such restriction is due 
to the very nature of tilings ; and there can be no complaint against the 
nature of things; as all such restrictions are due to the series of causes tliat 
have brought about the things. ” 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 
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TEXT (1059). 

If it be held that ‘ that alone has the capacity to manifest it ^ 

—THEN, EVEN THOUGH THE SUBSEQUENT DETERMINATE JUDG¬ 
MENT IS THE SAME, THAT ALONE HAS THE CAPACITY 
TO PRODUCE IT, AND NOT THE Horse, — (1059) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Manifest it ’—^i.e. the particular Universal ‘ Cow ’. 

‘ Tiutt alone —i.e. the Variegated and other Cows, not the Horse, 

If that be so, then, even when there is diversity, and there is no Com¬ 
monalty, the variegated and other Cows alone,—^not the Horse —^would have 
the capacity to bring about the determinate judgment; even though this 
judgment would be the same. This view of ours also would not be 
incompatible.—(1059) 

Qitestion :—“ What is the upshot of all this ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1060). 

Thus then, in whatever thing the said determinate judgment is 

PRESENT,—TO THAT THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF THE NON-COW * BECOMES 
APPLICABLE,—EVEN IN THE ABSENCE OF THE UNIVER¬ 
SAL ‘ COW — (1060) 

COMMENTARY. 

In whatever thing —^Variegated Cow, etc.—the said determinate judgment 
is present—^in the form ‘ this is a Cow ‘ that is a Cow —to that,—even 
in the absence of the Universal ‘ Cow ’, as a positive entity,—the ‘ exclusion 
of the non~Cow ’,—in the form of the Reflection —becomes applied.—(1060) 

It has been argued above (under Text, 939, by Kumdrila) that—“ The 
Exclusion of the non-Cow is not apprehended, at first, by the Sense-organs, 
etc etc ”. 

The following Texts show that this statement is not admissible:— 

TEXTS (1061-1062). 

That thing which is ‘ different from the non-cow * is certainly 

APPREHENDED BY THE SENSE-ORGANS ; THE REFLECTION ALSO 
WHICH IS SUPERIMPOSED UPON IT IS APPREHENDED BY ITS 
OWN COGNITION. It IS ON NOTICING THIS THAT 
PEOPLE USE THE WORD ; THE RECOGNITION OF ITS 
RELATION ALSO BECOMES CLEARLY EXPLAINED 
ON THE SAME BASIS.— (1061-1062) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Apoha in the shape of the ‘ Specific Individuality * is apprehended 
through the sense-organs themselves. ^ 
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As for the Apoha in the form of the Reflection of what is denoted by the 
Word, it is really of the nature of Cognition itself, and as such vouched for 
directly by its own cognition (it being self-cognised). 

The particle ‘ cha ’ is meant to include the Apohaa not directly mentioned. 
So that the ApoJm in the form of Absolute Negation also is apprehended by 
implication; as has been shown under the Text 1014, by the words ‘ the 
nature of one is not the nature of the other ’. 

Thus it is on noticing the Apoha in the form of ‘ Specific Individuality * 
and the rest, that people come to use words,—not on noticing a positive 
entity in the shape of the Universal; because no such Universal exists and 
because no such Universal figures in any cognition. And that through per¬ 
ceiving which people use the words must also be the basis upon which rests the 
relations of those words,—not on any other basis ; if it did, it would lead to 
absurdity.—(1061-1062) 

It has been argued above (imder Text 941, by Kumdrila )—“ How could 
the fact of anything being denoted by the word ‘ non-cow ’ be cognised ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1063). 

When, in regard to anything, there is no such determinate 

JUDGMENT, THE FACT OF ITS BEING DENOTED BY THE WORD 
‘ NON-COW ’ BECOMES CLEARLY PERCEIVED.— (1063) 


It has been argued above (under Texts, 943-944, by Kumdrila) that— 

“ It is only the well-established non-Cow that could be excluded, and it is 
of the nature of the negation of the Cow, etc. etc. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1063-1065). 

The Cow and the Non-cow are both well-established,—as there 

ARE distinct DETERMINATE JUDGMENTS IN REGARD TO BOTH ; IT IS 
ONLY THE WORD THAT IS NOT WELL-ESTABLISHED ; AND HENCE 
IT IS APPLIED ACCORDING TO THE SPEAKER’S WHIM.— As 
A MATTER OF FACT, A DISTINCT THING DOES NOT 
NEED FOR ITS APPREHENSION, THE APPREHENSION 
OF ANOTHER THING ; HENCE THERE IS NO 
ROOM HERE FOR THE CHARGE OF ‘ MUTUAL 
INTERDEPENDENCE ’.— (1063-1065) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, things like the Cow, by themselves, bring about 
distinct determinate judgments regarding themselves, and as such, are well 
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known in their distinct forms. For the purpose of speaking of them, people 
make use of words, which are not well known, through their whims. Under 
the circumstances, if the form of a distinct thing required, for its own appre* 
heasion, the apprehension of another different thing,—^then there might 
have been mutual interdependence. As a matter of fact, however, the distinct 
thing is apprehended without the apprehension of another thing ; and when 
it is definitely known as something distinct bringing about a distinct deter¬ 
minate judgment,—and then the Convention is made in the form ‘ this 
is a Cow ’, ‘ that is a Cow ’ and so forth,—according to the man’s wish,— 
how then, can there be any mutual interdependence ? 

‘ Vittau ’—stands for ‘ vittyartham \for the apprehension. —(1064-1065) 

It has been argued (under Text 945, by Kumdrila), that—“ There can 
be no relationship of Container and Contained, etc. between two negations ”• 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1066-1067). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, VERBAL COGNITION, NOT TAKING COGNIZANCE 

OF ANY EXTERNAL OBJECT, APPREHENDS ITS OWN MARK AS 
SOMETHING EXTERNAL, ON ACCOUNT OF STRONG ILLUSION. 

—This is all that is done by Words ; and Words 
DO not even touch the object ; nor is 
ANY object denoted AS QUALIFIED BY 
(1066-1067). 

COMMENTARY. 

In reality, no object qualified by Apoha is denoted by words. Because 
it has already been explained that no object is touched by Words anywhere, 
for the simple reason that the necessary conditions are absent. For example, 
Verbal Cognition, even though not pertaining to any external object, actually 
appears as apprehending its own mark —i.e. form—^as something external; 
and it does not really touch the form of the object; because its apprehension 
is not in accordance with the real state of things.—(1066-1067) 

Question :—“ If that is so, then, why has the Teacher declared tliat 
‘ words like Blue-Lotus express things qualified by the exclusion of other 
things ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1068). 

As FOR THE statement MADE BY THE AUTHOR OF THE Laksarj^a —THAT 

* Words express things qualified by the exclusion of other 

THINGS WHAT IT MEANS IS AS FOLLOWS.— (1068) 
COMMENTARY. 

Question :—“ What does it mean ? ” 

Answer :— 
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TEXTS (1069-1070). 

Those things that are qualified by the Exclusion of other things ,— 

EITHER AS THEIR CAUSE OR THEIR INSTRUMENTS—ARE DEFINITELY 
COGNISED AS NOT MIXED UP WITH THINGS OP OTHER KINDS. 

The Word expresses these things. And, because 

IT BRINGS about THE COGNITION APPREHENDING 

those things, there is denial of the 
‘ Universal ’ and such other com¬ 
monalties.— (1069-1070) 

COMMENTARY. 

Things are of two kinds— external and imposed upon the Cognition; 
in regard to the external thing, there is no denotation by words ; and it is 
only on account of words bringing about the conceptual content pertaining 
to them that it is said, figuratively, that ‘ the word denotes things ’ ; and 
the purpose served by such figurative expression is the denial of the denota¬ 
tion of the Universal. Such is the meaning of the Texts as a whole. 

The meaning of the words is explained:—‘ By the exclusion of 
other things ’ ;—i.e. by differentiation from other things ;—this differentiation 
being either the Cause or the Instrument,—the Tree and other things are 
definitely Cognised as qualified; that is they are definitely differentiated 
from other things. This shows that in the compound ‘ arthdntaranivrtti- 
vishi^tdn \ the term ‘ nivrtti ’ is to be construed as with the Instrumental 
Ending. 

‘ Dhvarva ’ is TTord.—(1069-1070) 

As regards the thing imposed upon the Cognition, that is denoted by 
words primarily and directly.—This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1071). 

Those things however which appear in the cognition—these 
internal (subjective) things the Word denotes directly ; and 
the fact of these things being qualified by ‘ Exclusion ’ 

HAS just been explained.— (1071) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Ayam ’—stands for the word. 

Question :—“ How can the character of being qualified by the exclusion 
of other things be attached to them ? ” 

Answer :—‘ The fact, etc. etc. * 

‘ Jmt ’—that is, under Text 1069, it has been explained that things 
imposed upon the Cognition are excluded (or differentiated) from other 
things.—(1071) 
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Objection :—“ If no objective factor is expressed by the word, then 
how is it that the Teacher has declared that it is only a certain part of the 
Thing that is apprehended by the ‘ exclusion of other things ’ ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1072). 

When it is said that ‘ a certain portion of the thing is apprehended 
BY the Exclusion of other Things \ —it is the said Reflection 
that is meant.— (1072) 

COMMENTARY. 

Objection :—“ Reflection being a property of the Cognition, how can it 
be a ‘ portion of the object * ? ’* 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1073). 

It is spoken of as a portion of the object, because it proceeds 
ON the basis of the perception of the object as ‘ excluded 
FROM other things AND BECAUSE IT IS SUPER¬ 
IMPOSED UPON THE object.— (1073) 

COMMENTARY. 

Because it comes about through the perception of the object ‘ excluded 
from other things —and because it is superimposed upon it —^i.e. upon 
the Object excluded from other things—by deluded persons,—therefore that 
same Reflection is figuratively spoken of as ‘ part of the object —(1073) 

In the following Text the author applies the Instrumental ending in 
the compound ‘ arthdrUarapardvrttyd ’ in the case in question :— 

TEXT (1074). 

As BEFORE, THE INSTRUMENTAL ENDING MAY SIGNIFY EITHER THE 

Cause OR the Instrument, Or it may signify that it is ‘ in 

THAT FORM —If THE THING WERE NOT DIFFERENTIATED 
FROM UNLIKE THINGS, THEN IT COULD NOT 

BE SO.— (1074) 

COMMENTARY. 

* As before ’;—^i.e. just as under Texts 1068-1070,—where it is said 
that ‘ the Word expresses things as qualified by the exclusion of other things *, 
—so the same may be applied here also.—Or in all cases, the Instrumental 
Ending may be taken as signifying the idea of being ‘ in that form *;—this 
is what is mentioned by the words ‘ i^na vdtrrmnd \ 
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QiLestion “ The exclusion of other things is a property belonging to the 
Object ; as such, how can it be either the Cause or the InstrurmrU of the appre¬ 
hension of the Reflection ? ” 

Answer :—‘ If the thing, etc. etc. *—^That is, if the Thing were not excluded 
(and differentiated) from unlike things, then, in the form of its Reflection, it 
could not be apprehended as something excluded from unlike things. That is 
why the exclusion from other things is to be regarded as the Cause and the 
Instrument.—(1074) 

It has been argued above (under Text, 949, by Kumdrila) that—“ one 
land of qualification cannot bring about the cognition of a different kind, 
etc. etc. —^This is answered in the following— 


TEXTS (1075-1077). 

What is meant by (the Cow) being ‘ different ’ is only the 

‘ EXCLUSION OF THE NON-CoW ’ ; AND THIS CXcluSlOn IS OF THE 
NATURE OF THAT SAME DIFFERENCE.— EvEN WHEN THE DIFFERENCE 
HAS BEEN ASSERTED, THE ThING ITSELF DOES NOT ENTIRELY DIS¬ 
APPEAR. Thus even when it has the nature of the qualifica- 
TION, THE COGNITION OF THE THING DOES NOT CEASE. EvEN ^VHEN 
THERE IS NON-DIFFERENCE, THE QUALIFICATION IS THERE AS A 
CREATION OF FANCY. ThAT CHARACTER, HAVING BEEN WITHDRAWN 
THEREFROM, HAS BEEN PLACED THERE AS IF DIFFERENT ; WHEREBY 
IT BECOMES ITS QUALIFICATION, LIKE THE STICK AND OTHER THINGS. 

—(1075-1077) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ exclusion of other things ’ were meant to bo sometliing positive 
qualifying the Thing, then all the objections urged would be applicable. 
As a matter of fact, however, the ‘ exclusion of other things * which is held 
to bo the qualification is in the form of the thing itself ; so that the notion 
of the qualified is naturally in accord with that of the qualification. For 
instance, when one speaks of the ‘ exclusion ’ of the Cow ‘ from the non- 
Cow ’, tliis ‘ exclusion ’ is only of the nature of the ‘ difference of the Cow 
from the Horse and other tilings —not anytliing else.—Hence, even though 
the exclusion, of the Cow, from the non-Cow, is mentioned in the negative 
form, when all that is meant is the negation of other things,—yet in reality, 
it forms the very essence of the Cow itself,—just like the ‘ difference ’ ; 
that is, ‘ difference ’ is not anything different from the different thing ,— 
it is that same ; otherwise that thing could not figure in the ‘ difference ’ 
at all. 

‘ Tat *—^i.e. thus— even when the ‘ exclusion of others * is of the nature of the 
qualification, the idea of the ‘ Thing ’ itself does appear in regard to what is 
qualified by that qualification. 

It might be argued as follows :—“ In ordinary life the qualification is 
known to be something different from the qualified, as the stick of the Man 
36 
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(stick-holder); and ‘ Exclusion * is (as you say) not different from the 
Thing ; how then can this Exclusion be the qualification of the Thing ? ** 

The answer is—‘ Even when there is non-difference^ etc, etc, \ —^In reality, 
nothing can be qualified by anything; because what does not accord any 
help cannot be a qualijication ;—^if the according of help be admitted, then, 
in c€kses where the Cause may not exist at the time of the coming about of 
the effect, there could be no relation of qualification and qualified between 
the two things not existing at the same time ;—while in the case of both 
existing at the same time, as the things would be already there in their accom¬ 
plished forms, there would be no mutual help ; and hence there could be 
no relation of qualification and qualijied. Consequently, in the case of all 
things, what happens is that, though each of them stands separately, on its 
own footing, like so many iron-bars,—^yet there is a jumbling up of them as a 
creation of fancy. 

Thus then, though, in reality, there is no difference between the ‘ Exclu¬ 
sion ’ and that wherein the Exclusion subsists, yet, on the basis of an imaginary 
difference, there would be the relation of qualification and qualijied between 
them.—(1075-1077) 

It has been argued above (under Teoct 965, by Kumdrila) that—“ when 
Individuals, not being denoted, cannot be ‘ excluded then what would be 
‘ excluded * would be the Universal 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 

TEXTS (1078-1079). 

Discriminators of Truth declare that ^VHAT is denoted by the; 
Word is mere ‘ Reflection ’. People, not knowing the 

DISTINCTION between WHAT IS ‘ PERCEIVED ’ AND WHAT IS 
‘ FANCIED ’ REGARD IT TO BE SOMETHING ‘ EXTERNAL \ 

— As THAT IS WHAT IS APPREHENDED (BY WORDS), 

Individuals are denoted by Words.—In 

REALITY HOWEVER THERE IS NOTHING THAT 
IS DENOTED BY WORDS,—^AS HAS BEEN 
PROVED ALREADY.— (1078-1079) 

COMMENTARY. 

The reason ‘ because Individuals are not denoted ’ is not-qdmitted,. 
Because the ‘ non-denotability ’ of words that we have asserted is only in 
view of the real aspect of things, not in regard to the illusory aspect. Under 
the illusory aspect, it is only Individuals that are denoted,—as is happily 
accepted by people wanting in true insight, and is well known ; so that the 
Reason adduced is not-admiUed, 

What is ‘ perceived ’ is the external thing, in the shape of Specific 
Individuality;—^what is ^ fancied \ —^imaginary—is the ‘Reflection* that 
figures in Determinate Conception. 
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If the Keason adduced by you is the real ‘ non-denotability of 
Individuals’,—^then we also do not admit of any real ‘exclusion’ of In* 
dividuals ; so that in that case your argument proves only what is already 
admitted by us, and is, as such, superfluous, futile.—^This is what is shown 
by the sentence—‘ In reality, etc, etc, —(1078-1079) 

The following Text reasserts the fact of the Opponent’s Reason being 
* not-admitted ’ :— 

TEXT (1080). 

Thus, Individuals being denoted by words, they are also capable 

OF BEING ‘ EXCLUDED ’. As REGARDS THE UNIVERSAL, THERE 

CAN BE NO ‘ EXCLUSION ’. EvEN IF THERE WERE ‘ EXCLUSION ’ 

OF IT, IT COULD NOT HAVE THE CHARACTER OF THE 

‘ ENTITY \—(1080) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been asserted (under 955) that—in that case what would bo 
excluded would be the Universal; and as subject to Exclusion, this Universal 
would be an entity ” ;—and the author now show’s that the Reason—‘ Because 
Individualities cannot be excluded’ is ‘not admitted’ and it is also ‘ Inconclu¬ 
sive ’—^by the words ‘ Aa regards the Universal, etc. etc. ’—^there can be no 
exclusion of it; because it has been shown that there can be exclusion of 
Individuals only. 

‘ Even if there were, etc. ’—that is to say, if the said Reason is put forward 
in support of the conclusion contrary to the Opponent’s, there would be 
nothing to set aside such a conclusion.—(1080) 

It has been argued (under Text 956, by Kumdrila) that—“ Negation 
cannot be subject to exclusion, etc. etc 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1081). 

Negation is not ‘ excluded ’ (denied) in the words ‘ Negation 

IS NOT Negation ’; it is however clearly ‘ excluded ’ 
(denied) in SUCH expressions as ‘ The Entity is not 
OF THE NATURE OF NEGATION —(1081) 

COMMENTARY. 

Negation is not ‘ excluded ’*in the words ‘ Negation is not Negation 
—^by virtue of which it would abandon its negative character (as urged by 
Kumdrila). But, wliat is an Entity has the positive character, and as such 
remains distinct from the Negative ; hence by implication, the Negation 
becomes subject to ‘ Exclusion ’ ; this is what is meant by us.—(1081) 

This same idea is further clarified in the following— 
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TEXT (1082). 

When one thing is not of the nature of another, it is called 
ITS ' Apoha' (Exclusion, Negation), and the entity is 
NOT of the nature OF NEGATION. BuT EVEN THOUGH 
THERE IS ‘ Apoha ’ OF Negation, it does not 
acquire the character of THE 
positive entity.— (1082) 

COIVIMENTARY. 

Though in this way, there is Apoha of Negation, yet it does not become 
a positive entity.—(1082) 

The author is going to cite an example which is accepted by both parties, 
and tiirough that, is going to make it clear how the Reason of the Opponent 
is ‘ Inconclusive * :— 

TEXT (1083). 

Even though it is urged that ‘ things are not produced by 
Primordial Matter or God and so forth \—the character 
of being produced by Primordial Matter^ God and so forth does 
NOT become a positive ENTITY. —(1083) 

COMMENTARY. 

You, Mimdmsakas, also do not admit the fact of Things having been 
created by Primordial Matter, or God, or Time and other Causes ; but the 
negation (denial) of this fact does not make it a positive entity ;—in the same 
manner, even though there is Apoha (negation, denial) of Negation, yet that 
does not make the Negation a positive entity. Consequently, the Reason 
adduced by you is hiconcluaive. —(1083) 

It has been argued (under Text 959, by Kumarila) that—“ there would 
bo a great calamity in that the Non-existent would become a positive entity 
The following Text shows tlxat this also becomes answered by the above 
pointing out of the Inconclusive character of the Opponent’s Reason :— 

TEXT (1084). 

Thus then there is no such calamity as that of the Non-existent 

BECOMING A POSITIVE ENTITY. In FACT, EVEN ON THE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT OF THE Negation, the existence remains there 
(in the Entity),—^and the non-existence (of the 
Negation) becomes established thereby.— (1084) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued (under the same Text 969) that—“ if Non-existence 
is not established,, there can be no Existence ; nor can Non-existence 
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be established —^The answer to this is that—even on the establishment 
of the Negation, in the above manner, the existence of the Positive Entity 
does become established ; as that rests upon its own nature. And the above- 
mentioned establishment of Negation also constitutes its non-existence* 

The answer to this argument has been made out of its turn (along 
with that to Kvmarild^s argument put forward under 955 et seq,), because 
the same answer is applicable to both.—(1084) 

The Author now reverts to the order of sequence of the Opponent’s 
arguments, and takes up that put forward in Text 957, to the effect that— 
“ If the Negation of the Negation is different in character from the Negation 
itself, then it becomes a positive entity ”. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1085). 

The Cow, which is ‘ the negation of the Non-Cow ’ is held to be 

A POSITIVE ENTITY, AND OF A CHARACTER DIFFERENT FROM THAT 

OF THE Non-cow ; but by this the Non-coxo does 
NOT become the Co\l), FOR ME. — (1085) 

COMMENTARY. 

That it would become a positive entity does not indicate an undesirable 
contingency for us ; as it is quite agreeable to us. Because the Cow is actually 
held by us to be a positive entity quite different in character from the ‘ Non¬ 
cow ’ in the shape of the Horse and other animals,—it is not held to be of 
the nature of Negation. So that it would be a positive entity. And as the 
difference of the Cow from the Non-cow is what is admitted by us, there 
is no such contingency as that of the Non-cow becoming the Cow, —(1085) 

It has been argued (under Text 960, by Kumarila) that—“ Impressions 
cannot pertain to the Non-entity ”.—^The following Texts show that this is 
both ‘ Not-admitted ’ and ‘ Inconclusive ’ :— 

TEXTS (1086-1087). 

Even in regard to Non-entities, there can be Impressions, created 

ONLY BY the MiND (COGNITIONS),—^JUST AS IN THE CASE OF 
THINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS CREATED BY IMAGINATION. 

This diversity among Apohas , as also their 

POSITIVE CHARACTER, WOULD BE ASSUMED ON THE 
BASIS OF THE DIVERSITY AMONG IMPRESSIONS *, 

JUST AS IN THE CASE OF CREATIONS OF 
IMAGINATION.—(1086-1087) 

COMMENTARY. 

That the Mind (Cognition) does not operate upon non-entities cannot 
be admitted. Because, the Mind (Cognition) does operate through the 
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imposing of the form of things created by mere imagination; and the Mind 
(Cognition) thus does create Impressions in the subsequent mind, wliich tends 
to bring about future homogeneous conceptual contents. Because, again, 
through the development of the ‘ Chain ’, it may get at an awakening cognition, 
which brings about a similar Mind (Cognition). In the same manner, in the 
oase of Apohas^ there would be difference among themselves and also the 
positive character, due to the influence of assumptions and imagination. 

Thus the Reason adduced by Kumdrila is ‘ inconclusive ’. 

The meaning of the words of the Text is clear; hence we have not 
explained them in detail.—(1086-1087) 

It has been argued (under 961, by Kumdrila) that—“ you cannot secure 
diversity among words also, on the basis of Impressions 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1088). 

Just as we have explained the fact of ‘ the exclusion of other 

THINGS ’ BEING DENOTED BY WORDS,—EXACTLY IN THE SAME 
MANNER SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD THE ' EXCLUSION OF 
OTHER words ' ALSO.— (1088) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Just as, etc. etcJ" :—i.e. as l)eing in the form of Reflection ; of which the 
difference from other Reflections is clearly perceived. 

Hence what has been discussed in detail (by the Opponent) is entirely 
irrelevant.—Such is the sense of the Text, —(1088) 

It has been argued (under Text 964, by Kumdrila) that—“ There could 
be no relation of Denoter and Denoted between two Apohas ”.—^The answer 
to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1089). 

Inasmuch as the Apohas are apprehended as ‘Things’, they 

CANNOT BE REGARDED AS NON-ENTITIES ; THIS IS WELL KNOWN 
AND ADMITTED AS PERTAINING TO THE IlluSOry ASPECT OF 
THINGS. As REGARDS THE Beal ASPECT, WHAT THE 
OPPONENT SEEKS TO PROVE IS ACCEPTED BY 
US ALREADY.— (1089) 

COMMENTARY. 

If by the reason adduced—“ Because they are non-entities ”—it is meant 
to be a general statement of fact, then that is not admitted ; because the two 
Apohas in question—^which are in the form of Beflections —one of which is 
the denoter and the other is the denoted. —are actually recognised by deluded 
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persons as external things ; and hence they are endowed with illusory reality *— 
(1089) 

K, on the other hand, the Reason adduced pertains to the Real Character 
of ‘ Entity *,—then the argument is superfluous. Because in fact, we do 
not accept anytliihg as being the denoter or denoted, in reality. —^This is 
what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1090). 

In reality^ there can be nothing that can be either denoter 
OR denoted, —as all things being in perpetual 
FLUX, no concomitance IS POSSIBLE.— (1090) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Because no concomitance is possible ’ ;—that is to say, the Specific 
Individuality cannot be concomitant with—present at the time of—the 
making of the Convention and that of the using of the word.—(1090) 

The following might be urged hy the other party:—“ Wo are not 
denying the real relation of Denoted and Denoter ; what we are denying is 
the illusory relation of Denoted, and Denoter which is based upon the real 
fact of the two Apohas being non-entities ; so that our Reason is not not- 
admitted ; nor is our conclusion open to the defect of being superfluous **. 

The following Texts proceed to show that, if both are regarded to be 
illusory and real, then the two objections do become applicable :— 


TEXTS (109M092). 

If IT IS the illusory Relation of Denoter and Denoted that is 

DENIED, ON THE BASIS OF THE real FACT OF THE TWO 

Exclusions being non-entities,—even so, ‘ falsity ’ 

BECOMES UNAVOIDABLE ; IN VIEW OF SUCH WORDS 
AND THINGS DENOTED BY THEM AS ARE THE 
CREATION OP IMAGINATION.— (1091-1092) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the circumstances, the Reason w’ould be Inconclusive; as in the 
case of such creatures of imagination as Mahdshvetd and the like, and also 
words denoting these,—even though they are non-entities in reality, yet the 
illusory Relation of Denoter and Denoted is actually present.—(1091-1092) 

The following might be urged by the other party:—“ In the case of 
things like Mahdshvetd, the denoted thing, in the shape of the Universal, is 
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real ,—and also the word denoting them ; and hence their case does not 
falsify our Premiss.” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1093). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THERE IS NO ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ (CoMMONALTY) IN THE 
CASE OF THE THINGS IN QUESTION, WHICH COULD BE DENOTED ; 

NOR IS THERE ANY UNIVERSAL WORD DENOTATIVE OF THAT 

Universal ; Nor does the denotative character 

BELONG TO THE WORD, AS SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITIES 
ARE ALL IN PERPETUAL FLUX.— (1093) 

COMMENTARY. 

In course of our examination of the ‘ Universal we have rejected, in 
great detail, the whole conception of the ‘ Universal ’ ; hence the assertion 
that the ‘ Universal ’ is the denoted and. denoter in the ease in question makes 
the Reason ‘ false ’ (Inconclusive). 

* Tasya *—of the Universal. 

The terra ‘ Universal ’ has to be taken as understood after ‘ denotative ’ 
which connects it with the context. 

It might be argued that—“ Even though there is no real entity denoted 
in the case, yet the denotative certainly is there in the shape of the Specific 
Individuality of the word ‘ Mahdshvitd,* etc. ”. 

The answer to this is—‘ Nor does the denotative, etc. etc. ’ ;—that is, 
it has been shown that the ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ embraces all things ; hence 
the Specific Individuality of words cannot be denotative, because as it is 
momentary, it could not form the subject of any Convention ; also because 
it could not be concomitant with the time of usage ; as explained before.— 
(1093) 

The following Text sums up the argument:— 


TEXT (1094). 

Hence both of these should be held to consist in the illusory 
‘ Reflection ’ etc.—Thus in view of these, the ‘ falsity * 
REMAINS unshaken.— (1094) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Both ’—^i.e. the denoted thing as well as the denotative Word. 

‘ Reflection, etc. ’—The ‘ etcetera ’ is meant to show that even imder the 
view that Ideas (Cognitions) are formless, it would be necessary to admit 
the existence, within the Idea itself, of another specific Idea in the form of 
the conception of ‘ object ’ where there is no real object. 
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‘ In view of these ’—i.e. things created by imagination. 

‘ Tat ’ stands for ‘ tasmdt \ ‘ therefore ‘ thus ’. Or it may mean 
‘ of that ’—i.e. of the Reason,—the ‘ falsity ’ remains unshaken.—(1094) 


It has been argiied (under Text 966, by Kumdrila) that—“ one for 
whom there is nothing positive denoted by words,—for him there can be 
no negation either ”. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXTS (1095-1096). 

For the man by whom the denotation of words is not admitted 
TO BE anything POSITIVE, THE MiND (CoGNITTON) REFLECTING 
THE Thing is what is brought about by the Word, and 
THIS Cognition ultimately brings about the 
idea of the THING. WhEN WORDS EXPRESS 
THEIR MEANINGS, THERE IS, BY IMPLICATION, 

THE EXCLUSION OF OTHER THINGS ; AND 
through THE PRESENCE OF THIS 
THERE IS negation also, as 

PRECEDED BY THE APPRE¬ 
HENSION OF THE 
positive THING.— 

(1095-1096). 

COMMENTARY. 

It is not that we absolutely do not admit the fact of words denoting 
positive things ;—by virtue of wliich you have urged the imdesirable con¬ 
tingency against us. As a matter of fact, it is admitted by us that the word 
produces the ‘mental condition ’ (Cognition) wliich ultimately provides the 
idea of the Thing; so that in our opinion also what is denoted by the w^ord 
is a positive entity wliich is illusory in character. In reality however, there 
is nothing that is denoted by words ; hence it is only the real positive character 
of things that is denied by us ;—so that the illusory positive character of the 
tiling denoted by words being accepted by us,—^whenever there is anything 
positive denoted by the word,—the negation of other things becomes appre¬ 
hended by implication ; and hence it is quite possible to have this negation 
as preceded by the apprehension of the positive tiling.—(1096-1096) 


The following might be urged by the other party :—“ If it is admitted 
that the Word does denote positive entities, then, how is it that in the 
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Hitumukha, the Lak^armkdim has spoken of the ‘impossibility of the 
positive ’ ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1097). 

The ‘ IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE POSITIVE ’ HAS BEEN AVERRED ON THE 
GROUND THAT SUCH THINGS AS THE ^ UNIVERSAL ’ AND THE 
LIKE CANNOT FORM THE SUBJECT OF WORDS AND 

Determinate Conceptions.— (1097) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as there are no real ‘ denoted things ’ or ‘ denotative words ’ 
in the shape of the ‘ Universal * and the like,—there can be no real subject 
for Words and Determinate Conceptions,—^it has been asserted by the great 
Teacher,—in view of the real state of things,—that ‘ there is impossibility of 
the Positive ’ ; hence there is no contradiction at all.—(1097) 

It has been argued (under Texts 967, etc., by Kumdrila) that—“ If it is 
held that it is mere Apoha that is denoted, etc. etc.’*.—^The answer to this 
is as follows ;— 


TEXT (1098). 

From the term ‘ Blue-Lotus only one thing is cognised,—^and 

THAT IS THE REFLECTION EXCLUDED (DIFFERENTIATED) FROM 
THE ‘ NON-BLUE ’ AND THE ‘ NON-LOTUS — (1098) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the term ‘ Blue-lotus ’ expresses is, not mere negation^ but—the 
single Reflection of the object—^as excluded from the ‘ non-blue ’ and the 
‘ non-lotus ’,—partaking of the nature of both. Consequently, in the case 
of words like ‘ Blue-lotus ’, there certainly is the denotation of tilings of 
mixed character,—^which has to be admitted on the strength of actual 
cognitions appearing in that form ; and on the basis of tliis the necessary co. 
ordination becomes quite possible.—(1098) 

It has been argued (under Text 972, by Kumdrila) that—“ If it be 
asserted that what is denoted is the thing endowed with the Apoha, etc. 
etc.” 

. The answer to this is as follows :— 
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TEXTS (1099-1101). 


We do not hold that what the word denotes is the Thing endowed 
WITH the ‘ EXCLUSION (Apoha) OF other things *; because for 
US, THERE IS NO ‘ EXCLUSION ’ OTHER THAN THE ThING EXCLUDED 
FROM SOMETHING ELSE. HeNCE THE OBJECTION THAT ‘ IT IS DEPEN¬ 
DENT UPON SOMETHING ELSE ’ IS NOT APPLICABLE TO THE ‘ DENOTATION 
OF WORDS ’ AS HONESTLY EXPLAINED,—^IN THE WAY THAT IT IS TO 
THE THEORY OF THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ (BEING DENOTED BY WORDS). 

Because there is no difference between the Relation of qualifi¬ 
cation and qualified and ‘ co-ordination Consequently there 
IS NO incongruity in the theory that it is Apoha that is 
DENOTED BY WORDS.— (1099-1101) 


COMMENTARY. 


If exclusion were something entirely different from the Thing excluded, 
then there would be the possibility of the incongruity that has been urged 
against the view that ‘ what is denoted is the Tiling as endowed with the 
Apoha \ As a matter of fact however, for us, exclusion is not something 
different from the Thing excluded from others ;—in fact, it is the excluded 
thing itself that is spoken of as ‘exclusion’, when what is meant to be stressed 
is the more negation of other things.—Consequently, the incongruity that has 
been urged against the Denotation of Universals,—^in the form that, if the 
Universal is what is primarily denoted by words, the denotation of the 
Thing endowed with that Universal would be dependent upon that (Universal)* 
and consequently there being no indication of the varieties of the said Thing, 
there is no possibility of co-ordination or any other relationship with it,— 
does not apply to the theory of Apoha, as there is no denotation (under this 
theory) of anything equipped with the ‘ Exclusion of other things as 
something different. 

This is what is meant by the words ‘ Hence the objection, etc. etc.\ 

‘ Tat ’—‘ tasmdt ’— Hence, 

‘ Avaddtam, etc, etc,* —i.e. to the ‘ denotation of words * as expounded 
by the Teacher Dinndga, with the purest conviction. 

The grounds for this inapplicability are next stated—‘ Because there is no 
difference, etc. That is, there the Denotation of words —in the shape 

of the ‘ Exclusion of other things ’—is not different from,—^not anything 
•other than— that which is excluded from others, 

‘ Qualification and qualified, etc. etc.*, —^This is easily understood.— 
<1099-1101) 


The following show how co-ordination, etc. is not incompatible:— 
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TEXTS (1102-1104). 

When the word ‘ blue ’ is uttered alone, the particular ^ Reflec¬ 
tion ’ that appears is one that scintillates through all 
BLUE things such AS THE CuCKOO, THE LOTUS, THE BlUE 
Bee and the like. — When the word ‘ Lotus ’ is 
added to it, then the Cuckoo, the Collyrium 
AND other blue THINGS BECOME ‘ EXCLUDED 
AND THE RESULTANT REFLECTION IS ONE 
that is further PARTICULARISED AND 
BECOMES DEFINITELY APPLIED TO 
ONE BLUE THING ONLY.—ThUS THE 
NECESSARY CO-ORDINATION IS 
NOT RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE. 

All THIS EXPLANATION IS 
ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE 
UNDER THE THEORY OF 
THE OTHER PARTY. 

(1102-1104) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, when the word ‘ blue ’ is pronounced, there appears the 
Conceptual Reflection (the Imago) of a doubtful form, inasmuch as it 
serves to exclude the ‘ yellow ’ and other colours and things having these 
colours, and envisages all blue tilings, such as the Blue Bee, the Ciickoo, 
the Collyrium and so forth,—^When the word ‘ lotus ’ is added (to the word 
‘ blue ’), the same Reflection becomes apprehended as differentiated from the 
Cuckoo and the rest, and particularly restricted to the thing excluded from the 
Nori’lotus. Thus in relation to the said Conceptual Reflection, there is a 
mutual relation of differentiation and differentiated between the two words 
‘ blue ’ and ‘ lotus ’ ; and hence there is nothing incongruous in their being 
related to each other as qualification and qualified. 

Or (another explanation possible is that) both the words together express 
the tiling in the form of a single Reflected Image excluded from the ‘ non¬ 
blue ’ and the ‘ non-lotus ’ ; so that both pertaining to the same thing, 
there is co-ordination between them. 

Such is the meaning of the Texts as a whole. The meaning of the 
words is as follows :—‘ Scintillating ’,—^i.e. not restricted to any particular 
thing, doubtful.—The word ^ pika ’ hero stands for the Cuckoo. —^The rest is 
easy. 

It might be argued (by the Opponent) that—“ under our theory also> 
the co-ordination would be all right ”. 

The answer to this is—‘ All this explanation is, etc. etc.'' ;—that is, the 
^ above-described explanation of ‘co-ordination ’, etc.—(1102-1104) 

Question ;—“ Why should it be impossible under our theory ? ” 

Answer :— 
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TEXTS (1105-1106). 

By the single word, the Specific Individuality becomes expressed 
IN its entirety ; and when that has been denoted, why 

SHOULD there BE ‘ NON-COGNITION OF OTHER THINGS,— 

FOR THE SAKE OF WHICH ANOTHER WORD WOULD BE 
PRONOUNCED,—^WHEN, IN REALITY, THE THING 
HAS BEEN DENOTED IN ITS ENTIRETY ?—If 
NOT, THEN IT BECOMES more than one. 

-(1105-1106) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the theory of those who hold that words denote positive entities 
when the single word ‘ blue ’ expresses the Specific Individuality of the LotiLs 
and other (blue) things,— why should there be any absence of cognition of 
such other particular things as the Lotus and the Collyriuin,—since the Blue 
Thing has been denoted in its entirety ? Because the idea that one and the 
same tiling should bo both known and unknown to the same person involves 
self-contradiction. This is what is pointed out in the text by the words ‘ Why 
should therCy etc. etc". —‘ Non-Cognition" stands for bad cognition, i.e. doubtful 
and wrong cognition. 

Thus there being no doubtful or wrong cognition, there can be no 
desire on the part of the speaker to pronounce any other word, such as ‘ Lotus ’ 
and the like. This is shown by the words ‘/or the sake of which, etc. etc." :— 

‘ For the sake of which ", —i.e. for the purpose of removing which’ non¬ 
cognition. 

It might bo argued that—“ when the Blue thing has been denoted by 
the single word ‘ blue ’, it has been denoted only in part, not in its entirety ; 
hence for the purpose of speaking of other characteristics of the Blue Thing, 
another word is sought after 

The answer to this is—‘ When in reality, etc. etc.". There are no parts 
in any single object, by virtue of which there covild be denotation in part ; 
because the one (whole) and the nmyiy (parts) are mutual contradictories, one 
being the negation of the other ; so that what your explanation does is to 
establish as many distinct things as there may be parts ; and hence tliere 
would bo no such concepts as ‘ one ’ and ‘ many ’.—(1105-1106) 

The following might be urged by the other party :—“ The word ‘ blue ’ 
does not denote a particular substance ; it denotes either the quality called 
‘ Blue ’ or the Universal ‘ Blue ’ inhering in that quality ; the word ‘ lotus ’ 
also denotes the Universal ‘ Lotus ’, not any particular substance ; hence, as 
the two words denote two different things, it is only right that there should 
be a need for the word ‘ lotus * (after the utterance of the word ‘ blue *).” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 
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TEXTS (1107-1108). 

If the Universal ‘ Blub *, or the Quality Blue, is denoted by the 

WORD ‘ BLUE *, THEN THE WORD ‘ LOTUS * (PRONOUNCED WITH 
THAT word) SHOULD DENOTE ANOTHER UNIVERSAL ‘ LOTUS ’ ; 

—Such being the case, there would be dif¬ 
ference BETWEEN THE TWO WORDS, JUST AS 
THERE IS BETWEEN THE WORDS ‘ BakuUl ’ 

(a kind of flower) and ‘ Utpala * 

(Lotus) ; so that any co-ordina¬ 
tion, ETC. BETWEEN THEM WILL 
BE ALL THE MORE IMPOS¬ 
SIBLE.—( 1107 -1108 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compotmd anyendlvarajdti^ is to be taken as a Karmddhdraya, — 
‘ anyd ’ qualifying ‘ indimrajatih \ 

‘ Vyavaalyd ’—i.e. should be denoted. 

‘ UtpalaahrvWi ’—^has the Ablative ending. 

Thus under this theory co-ordination would be all the more impossible ; 
since, like the words ‘ hakula * and ‘ utpala the words ‘ blue * and ‘ lotus ’ 
would not be applicable to the same thing. There can be no such expres¬ 
sion as ‘ bakulam utpalam \ —(1107-1108) 

The following might be urged by the other party :—“ Though the word 
‘ blue * denotes a particular Universal and a particular Quality, yet, through 
those, it also denotes the substance related to the Blue Quality and the 
‘ Blue ’ Universal;—similarly the word ‘ lotus tlirough the Universal 
‘Lotus’, denotes the substance ;—in this way their application to the same 
thing being possible, there would be co-ordination between them ; wliich 
would not be possible in the case of the words ‘ hakula ’ and ‘ utpala 
The answer to this is as follows ;— 

TEXTS (1109-1110). 

If IT IS THE Substance related to the Quality and the Universal 

THAT IS DENOTED BY THE WORD ‘ BLUB THEN THE WORD ‘ LOTUS ^ 
WOULD BE USELESS. AS WHAT IS RELATED TO THE SAID 
TWO FACTORS (QUALITY AND UNIVERSAL) IS EXACTLY 
WHAT IS EQUIPPED WITH THE UNIVERSAL ‘ LOTUS ’ ; 

AND AS THIS WILL HAVE BEEN ALREADY EX¬ 
PRESSED BY THE WORD ‘ BLUB \ THE 
WORD ‘ LOTUS ’ WOULD BE USELESS.— 

(1109-1110) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The Quality ’—called ‘ blue *;—^the ‘ Universal ’—^as the Universal 
‘ blue *; that which is related to these is ‘ QuruzUijjatisamhaddhani 
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‘ The word Lotus would he useless —as the substance will have been 
already expressed by the word ‘ blue This is explained by the words— 

* As what is related, etc, etc,' ;—‘ the two factors * are the Quality and the 
Universal. 

The following might be urged (by the other party)—“ Even though 
the word ‘ blue ’ denotes the substance possessing that quality and belonging 
to that Universal,—^yet, inasmuch as the word ‘ blue * has been found to 
be applicable to several substances, the man who hears the word pronounced 
does not obtain any definite idea of the Lotus, specifically;—^as the Cuckoo 
and other things are also ‘ blue ’ ; hence, the use of the word ‘ lotus ’ becomes 
useful, in that it serves to dispel the suspicion that other substances might 
be meant 

This is not right; as this assertion is made because the person making 
it does not know the subject imder consideration. The subject under dis¬ 
cussion is that imder the theory that words denote positive things, there can 
be no co-ordination, etc. If then, the word ‘ lotus ’ is used only for the dis¬ 
pelling of the said suspicion,—and not for the denoting of a substance,— 
then, in that case, a positive entity would not form the denotation of the 
word ; as all that the word * lotus * will have done would be the dispelling 
of the form wrongly imposed upon it. Then again, it is a self-contradictory 
statement tliat is made, when it is asserted that “ the word ‘blue * denotes 
the substance Lotus ” and yet “ there is no certainty produced in the mind 
of the hearer That cannot form the denotation of a word, in regard to 
which no certainty is produced. If it did, that would lead to absurdities. 
Nor again is there any room for suspicion in what has been cognised with 
certainty ; as ‘ Certain Cognition ’ and ‘ Uncertain Cognition ’ are mutually 
destructive. 

It might be said that—“ Even though the words Blue and Lotus are not 
applicable to the same thing, yet what are denoted by them—^viz. the Quality 
and the Universal—do subsist in the same substance,—^and hence through 
their denotations, there would be co-ordination between them.” 

This cannot be right; as it would lead to absurd contingencies. In the 
manner stated, there would be co-ordination between the words ‘ Colour ’ 
and ‘ Taste ’ also ; as what are denoted by them—i.e. Colour and Taste— 
subsist in the same substance. Earth. Further (under the explanation 
offered) there would be no possibility of the expression ‘ blue lotus ’ bringing 
about the cognition of a single thing; as the two words would be separately 
denoting the Quality and the Universal subsisting in the single substance; 
and imless the words bring about the cognition of the same thing, there can 
be no co-ordination between them.—^Enough of tliis!—(1109-1110) 


The following might be urged :—“ The word ‘ lotus ’ does not denote 
exactly the same thing that is related to the quality Blue and the Universal 
‘ Blue ’; it denotes something different. Hence the word ‘ lotus ’ cannot 
be useless,” 

The answer to this is as follows:— 
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TEXT (1111). 

If WHAT BELONGS TO THE UNIVERSAL ‘ LOTUS ’ IS DIFFERENT FROM 
WHAT IS RELATED TO THE QUALITY AND UNIVERSAL (BlUE),— 
THEN THE WORDS ‘ BLUE ’ AND ‘ LOTUS * CANNOT BE 
CO-SUBSTRATE (CO-ORDINATED) .—(1111) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is a liiatus after the particle ‘ yadi ’ (‘ if ’). 

‘ They cannot he co-aubstrate ’ ;—i.e. they cannot be co-ordinated.— 

( 1111 ) 

The following might he urged :—“ Though the same Substance is 
denoted by the word ‘ blue *, and also by the word ‘ Lotus —yet the word 
‘ blue ’ denotes the Substance, not as sometliing related to the Universal 
‘ Lotus but as related to the Quality Blue and the Universal ‘ Blue ’ ; 
consequently, the word ‘ Lotus ’ is used for the purpose of expressing the 
fact of the substance being related to the Universal ‘ Lotus ’ ; and as such it 
camiot be useless.” 

This argument is raised and answered in the following :— 

TEXTS (1112-1114). 

If the word ' blue * does not denote the substance related 
TO the Quality and the Universal (Blue) as related to 
the Universal ‘ Lotus —then the substance as related to 
the Universal ‘ Lotus ’ should be something totally 

DIFFERENT ; AS A MATTER OF FACT, WHAT IS RELATED TO THE 

Universal ‘ Lotus ’ is that same substance that is related 
TO THE other TWO (QUALITY AND UNIVERSAL ‘ Blue ’) ; AND THAT 
substance has ALREADY BEEN EXPRESSED, IN ITS ENTIRETY— 
NOT IN PART,—BY THE WORD ‘ BLUE—AND HAS ALSO BEEN 
APPREHENDED BY THE VERBAL COGNITION BROUGHT ABOUT BY 
THAT WORD ;—SO THAT THE WORD ‘ LOTUS ' WOULD BE ENTIRELY 
USELESS.—(1112-1114) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the word ‘blue’ does not denote the Substance related to the Quality 
and the Universal ‘ Blue as related to the Universal ‘ Lotus —then (there 
is the following incongruity). 

The aubatance aa related to the Univeraal ‘ Lotua ’ is not something entirely 
different from the substance as related to the Quality and Univeraal ‘ Blue —: 
on the basis whereof on the denotation of the Substance related to the 
Quality and Universal ‘ Blue *, there might be no denotation of the Substance 
as related to the Universal ‘ Lotus As a matter of fact, however, there is 
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no difference between the correlatives in the two cases ; and hence the two 
substances must also be the same ; and hence it cannot be right that on the 
denotation of one there should be no denotation of the other. 

Further, even admitting what has been said,—the substance related to 
the Universal ‘ Lotus ’ may be different from that related to the Quality and 
the Universal ‘ Blue ’; even so the word ‘ Lotus ’ would be useless. Because 
that impartite tiling which is related to the Universal ‘ Lotus ’ is exactly 
what is related to the two factors of the Quality and the Universal ‘ Blue — 
it is not anything different from it; and as that thing is impartite, it 
must have been denoted in its entiretyy by the word ‘ blue ’ ; and it would 
also have figured in the Verbal Cognition—^brought about by that word 
hence what would be left there undenoted in the denoting of which the 
word ‘ Lotus ’ would have its use ?—(1112-1114) 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows :—“ The assumption (made by the 
Buddliist) that ‘ the object being impartite, whenever it is cognised, it is in 
its entirety, not in part * is not possible ; because the word ‘ sarva \ (‘ entire *, 
‘whole’), is applied to things not-one (several), while the word ^eka^ is 
applicable to the part^ 

Anticipating this argument, the Author provides the following answer 
to it:— 


TEXTS (1115-1116). 

If (it be said that), in regard to a thing devoid of plurality, the 

ASSUMPTION OF THE ALTERNATIVES OF ‘ ENTIRETY ’ AND 
‘ SEVERALTY ’ (‘ PLURALITY ’) IS NOT POSSIBLE,—SUCH AN 
ASSERTION COULD ONLY PROCEED FROM IGNORANCE OF 
THE MEANING OF THE SENTENCE (USED BY US). 

What we made clear was that the first 

WORD ‘ BLUE ’ ITSELF EXPRESSED ALL THAT 
HAD TO BE EXPRESSED, AND NO 
PART OF ITSELF WAS LEFT (UN¬ 
EXPRESSED). —1115-1116) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Devoid of plurality ’—^i.o. the tiling without parts. 

‘ The assmnption, etc, etc,\ —the assumption of the alternatives—viz. : 
whether what figures as the object of the cognition is the thing in it^ entiretyy 
or in parts. 

This assertion proceeds from ignorance of what our statement means. 
For instance, what is meant by our statement that ‘ by the very first word 
‘ blue ’ the thing has been expressed in its entirety ’ is as follows :—What has 
been expressed is the thing exactly as it stands, and no aspect of it has been 
left out, for the denoting of wliich the word ‘ lotus * would be required; 
because the thing has no parts.—Such being our meaning, the argument urged 
37 
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by Uddyotakara is in the nature of Verbal Casuistry (attributing a meaning 
to our statement never intended by us).—(1116-1116) 

Thus, just as the word ‘ lotus ’ would be useless, so also the use of 
such words as * non-eternal * would be useless; or if they were used, they 
would be only synonyms,—like the words ‘ taru ’ and ‘ pddupa * (both of 
which stand for tree). —^This is the application of the said reasoning to other 
oases indicated in the following— 

TEXT (1117). 

In this same way, the uttering of other words also would be 

FRUITLESS. In fact, THE UTTERANCE OF SUCH WORDS WOULD 
ONLY MEAN SO MANY SYNONYMS.— (1117) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Udlratiam ’—i.e. use, utterance. 

‘ XJktau ’—i.e. in the uttering. 

This idea has been expressed in the following statement:—‘ A certain 
tiling having been entirely taken up by a word—or by an idea,—there remains 
notliing else that could bo expressed by another word or Idea; hence thes<3 
would be sjmonyms ’.—(1117) 

The following might bo urged :—“ Under the theory of the Buddliist 
also, when a certain tiling has been expressed by a word, there could be no 
doubtful or wrong cognition in regard to other aspects, and hence why 
should there not be the incongruity of no other words being used ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXTS (1118-1119). 

For us, no external thing is expressed by the word ; nor is any 
Idea of external things held to proceed from words,— 

BY VIRTUE OF WHICH, THE THING IN ITS ENTIRETY 
HAVING BEEN TAKEN UP BY THESE TWO, ANY 
SUBSEQUENT WORD WOULD BE A 
MERE SYNONYM OF THAT 

WORD.— (1118-1119) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ These two ’—i.e. the said word and the said Idea. 

‘ Subsequent —coming later on.—(1118-1119) 

Question : —“ Why is not the objection regarding the absence of co¬ 
ordination applicable to the view imder which the denotation of words is 
‘ illusory ’ ? ” 

Answer :— 
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TEXTS (1120-1121). 

What is produced by the word, in due course, is only the Reflection ; 

AND it is through DELUSION THAT THIS APPEARS AS OTie 
AND AS external. The Co-ordination and other 

RELATIONS ARE DUE TO THE REFLECTION. 

In REALITY, ALL THESE WORDS ARE 
HELD TO BE OBJECT¬ 
LESS.— (1120-1121) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the word ‘ bine ’ is uttered, what it brings about first of all is the 
conceptual Reflection, excluded (differentiated) from all non-hlue things, and 
scintillating over the Lotus and other (blue) things and hence not excluding 
these latter, and conceived (objectively) in the external form ; then when 
subsequently, the word ‘ Lotus ’ is uttered, what it brings about is the con¬ 
ceptual Reflection, excluded from all that is non-lotus^ and with the form of 
only one external thing superimposed upon it;—^in this way, in due course, 
there is brought about an illusory (conjunct) conceptual Reflection, excluded 
from the ‘ non-bluo ’ and the ‘ non-lotus ’, with the one external form imposed 
upon it;—and it is in consequence of this that an illusory co-ordination 
becomes possible. 

“ Why is it not so, in reality ? ” 

Answer :—/n reality, all these words are held to he objectless, —(1120- 

1121) 

It has been argued (under Text 973, by Kurndrila) that—“ there can be 
no connection between the Apoha and Gender, Number, etc 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1122). 

As FOR THE CONNECTION OF GeNDER AND NUMBER, IT IS NOT PRESENT 

IN Individuals also ; in fact, such connection is based 

ENTIRELY UPON CONVENTIONS SET UP BY THE WHIMS 
OF PEOPLE ; IT IS NOTHING REAL.— (1122) 

COMMENTARY. 

The fact of Gender, Number, etc. belonging to tilings is not admitted. 
In fact it is due entirely to Conventions set up at whim. 

‘ In Individtmls also ’—the term ‘ also ’ is meant to include the Apoha, 

The argument may be formulated thus;—^When one tiling does not follow 
the presence and absence of another thing, then it cannot belong to it;— 
e.g. Coolness and Fire ;—Gender and Number do not follow the presence and 
absence of individual things,—hence there is non-perception of the wider 
term (which implies the non-existence of the narrower).— (1122) 
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The following Text shows that the Reason just adduced cannot be said 
to be ‘ not admitted ’ :— 

TEXT (1123). 

There are three words (denoting the same thing)—‘ Tatah ' 
(Masculine) * Tatam * (Neuter) and ‘ Tati ’ (Feminine) ; and 

YET ANY ONE THING CANNOT HAVE THREE FORMS ; 

FOR IF IT DID, THEN, ALL COGNITIONS 
WOULD HAVE TO BE VARIEGATED IN 
CHARACTER.— (1123) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Gender really l>elonged to things, then, on account of the tliree 
words— " tatah \ * tatam ^ and —in three genders, being applicable to 

the same thing (Bank of rivers);—the thing would have three forms ; and it 
is not possible for one and the same thing to have the tluee forms—^Masculine, 
Neuter and Feminine ; if it did, it would cease to be one tiling. If, even in 
the presence of mutually incompatible properties, things were to be one, then 
the entire universe would become a single thing ; and in that case it would 
all be produced and destroyed at one and the same time. 

Then again, on account of all things being expressed, by either one word 
or by another, as having the three genders, all cognitions relating to them 
would have to be variegated in character.—(1123) 

The following might be urged :—“ Even though all things may have 
three genders, yet the cognitions of things would appear exactly as envisaging 
that form alone which the speaker may desire to speak of ; hence they could 
not be of variegated character.” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1124). 

If THEY WERE DEPENDENT UPON THE SPEAKER’S WHIM, THEN THE 

Cognitions would not envisage the things at all. Under 
THAT whim, the COGNITIONS SHOULD BE OF ONE 
FORM, AND YET THE THING IS NOT OF 
ONE FORM.— (1124) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ If theyy etc,' —^i.e. if the cognitions were dependent upon the whim. 

If, through the Speaker’s whim, the Cognitions be of one form, then 
the Cognitions in question could not envisage things of three kinds (as 
having three Genders); because no single thing has that (mixed) form ; and 
it would thus be as objectless as the visual cognition of sound ! 

‘ Tadvaahat *,—^i.e. through the speaker’s whim.—(1124) 
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Some people think that “ the three genders in the case of the words 
cited may be explained as pertaining to the three states of the thing con¬ 
cerned (River-bank),—^the three states being those of destruction^ appearance 
and contimjuxnce 

That this also cannot be right is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1125). 

If THE APPLICATION OP THE GENDERS WERE BASED UPON THE STATES 

OF continuance^ appearance and destruction^ —^then, all the 

THREE GENDERS WOULD BECOME APPLICABLE 
TO ALL THINGS.— (1125) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is a hiatus after ‘ ay at * (the conditional clause ending there). 

Tf the ‘ application ’—^regulation—of genders were based upon the states 
of continuance and the rest, then all the tliree genders would be applicable 
to all things,—^like the River-bank, the Chain and so forth. Because, as 
in the case of the River-bank, so elsewhere also, all the three states of con¬ 
tinuance and the rest would be there. Otherwise, there should not be three 
genders in the case of the three words ‘ tatah ’, ‘ tapl ’ and ‘ tatarn ’ also ; as 
there is no difference between the two cases. Thus the definition proposed 
becomes too wide. —(1125) 

The definition is ‘ too narrow ’ also, because it is not true in all cases ;— 
this is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1126). 

There are three words used (in connection with non-entities)— 

‘ AbMvaJi ’ (Masculine), ‘ Nirupdkhyam' (Neuter) and 
‘ Tuchchhatd ’ (Feminine) ; what sort of connection 
with the states of continuance, etc. could 
BE assumed in regard TO THE NON¬ 
ENTITIES (SPOKEN OF BY THESE 

words) ?— (1126) 

COMMENTARY. 

0 

Even in the case of non-entities,—such as the Hare's Horn and the 
lake,—^the states of continuance, etc. are not there ; and yet in regard to them 
words of all three genders are applied—^in the shape of ‘ abhdvah ’ (Masculine* 
Non-existent), ‘ Nirupdkhyam ’ (Neuter, Featureless) and ‘ Tushchhatd 
(Feminine, Insignificant). So that the proposed regulation of genders 
cannot include such cases ; hence it is too narrow. —(1126) 
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TEXTS (1127-1130). 

Op THINGS,— ' APPEARANCE ’ IS Bifth ; ‘ DESTRUCTION ’ IS perishing ; 

AND ‘ CONTINUANCE ’ IS the Thing in its own form. Now in 
Birth THERE IS NO perishing ; why then is it spoken of as 
‘ Utpattih ’ (Feminine) ? Nor is there existence in its own form ; 
WHY THEN IS IT SPOKEN OF AS ' janma ’ (Neuter) ? In Destruction 
ALSO, THE OTHER TWO STATES ARE NOT THERE ; WHY THEN IS IT 
SPOKEN OF AS ‘ tirohhdvah ' (Masculine), ‘ ndshah ’ (Masculine) 
AND ‘ tirohhavanam ’ (Neuter) ? As regards Continuance also, 
ON what ground is it spoken of as ‘ sthitih ’ (Feminine) and 
‘ svabhdvah ’ (Masculine) ?—Jf the form of these is not dif¬ 
ferentiated, then they should always be in one and the 
same gender.— (1127-1130) 

COMMENTARY. 


For the following reason, the explanation provided is too narrow,— 
Because in connection with the same said states of Continuance and the rest, 
it is found that to each of these, words of all the three genders are applied. 
For instance, Appearance is spoken of as ‘ utpddah ’ (Birth, Masculine); 
Destruction is spoken of as ‘ ndshnh * (Perishing, Masculine); Contimiance is 
spoken of as ‘ dtmasvarupam ’ (its own form. Neuter).—Now as regards 
Appearance, there can bo no ‘ continuance ’ or ‘ destruction ’ in it; how 
then could such words as ^uipattih' (Feminine) and \jannm' (Neuter) 
be applied to it ? Similarly as regards Destruction, there can be no ‘ con¬ 
tinuance ’ or ‘ appearance ’ in it; how then could it bo spoken of by such 
terms as ‘ tirohhdvah ’ (Masculine), ‘ vindshah ’ (Masculine) and ‘ tirobha- 
vanam ’ (Neuter) ?—^The particle ‘ api ’ in the Text serves to show that 
Destruction itself could not be spoken of by that same word.—Similarly, 
as regards Continmince, Destruction and Appearance being impossible 
therein,—it has to be explained on wdiat grounds it is spoken of as ‘ sthitih ’ 
(Feminine) and ‘ Svabhdvah ’ (Masculine). 

It might be said that—“ inasmuch as these. Continuance and the rest, 
ore not differentiated among themselves, each of them may be capable of 
taking all the three Genders 

The answer to tliis is stated in the words—‘ If the form of these, etc. etc* ;— 
that is, if the form of these is not differentiated from each other, then there 
should, in reality, be only one, not three. Genders.—(1127-1130) 


The other party says ;—“ The Feminine, Masculine and Neuter are so 
many different Universals, like the Universal ‘ Cow ’ and the like.” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 
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TEXT (1131). 

If the Feminine and the rest be held to be so many different 
Universals,—then all such should be regarded as 

DISCARDED BY THE REJECTION OP THE 

‘Universal’ itself—(1131) 

COMMENTARY. 

On a previous occasion, in course of the Examination of the ‘ Universal 
all particular Universals also have been discarded ; hence there can be no 
such particular Universals as ‘ Feminine * and the rest. Hence the definition 
provided is an ‘ impossible * one.—(1131) 

Then again, in connection with the particular Universals, we find,—even 
without any other Universal, the application of such words as jatih' 
(Feminine), ‘ hhdmh ’ (Masculine), ‘ sdmunyam ’ (Neuter);—hence the 
definition provided tmns out to be ‘too narrow’.—Tliis is what is shown 
in the following :— 

TEXT (1132). 

Such words are applied to particular Universals, as 
(Feminine), ‘ bhdvah ’ (Masculine) and ‘ sdmdnyam ’ (Neuter). 

Nor is it possible for Universals to subsist in 
OTHER Universals themselves.—(1132) 

COMiAIFNTARY. 

‘ Nor is it possible, etc. etc.\ —Because the doctrine (of the other party) 
is that Universals are devoid of Universals. This has been said on the 
basis of the doctrine of tlio Vaishe.nkas. 

The Vaiydkaranas, Granunarians, however regard Universals as subsisting 
in Universals also ; as declared in the following passage—‘ Even when the 
object and the Universal are denoted, all words are denotative of the 
Universal, inasmuch as all tilings exist in the form of their functions 
{Vdkyapadiya, 3. 16).—What these people mean is as follows ;—The theories 
laid down in regard to Universals by other philosophers need not necessarily 
be accepted by Grairunarians ; as a matter of fact, Universals are inferred 
from the effects of the fimctions of the connection between the word and 
the resultant cognition ; and there can be no limit placed upon such Universals* 
Hence the basis of the term ‘ Universals ’ consists in that Universal which 
has a common substratum as inferred from the perception of the effects 
of the said functions. What is meant by the Universal ‘ existing in the 
form of their functions ’ is that their special character is restricted by the 
fimctions of the word and the resultant Idea. 

This theory should bo taken as rejected by what has been said (under 
Text 1131, second line) that ‘all such Universals should be taken as dis- 
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carded by the rejection of the Universal itself (in tjie chapter on XJniversaUy — 
(U32) 

The following Text states the objection that is equally applicable to all :— 


TEXT (1133). 

How TOO CAN THERE BE SUCH WORDS AS ‘ Ahhdvaljl. ’ (MaSCULINB)^ 

‘ Nirupdkhyam * (Neuter) and ‘ Tuchchhatd * (Feminine) ?— 
From all this it follows that the entire scheme 
OF three Genders is purely conven¬ 
tional. —(1133) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is no Universal in non-entities like the Hare’s Horns ; because it is 
a property of entities ; consequently the application of the words ‘ ahhdva * 
and the rest to non-entities should be impossible. Consequently the said 
rule regarding Genders is ‘ too narrow *. 

Thus it follows that the entire scheme of the three Genders is based 
solely upon Conventions made according to the whim of speakers.—(1133) 

The following Text shows that Number also (like Gender) cannot follow 
the presence and absence of the real state of tilings :— 


TEXT (1134). 

Number also is purely conventional, and is assumed through the 
whim of the Speaker, even when there is discrimination 

BETWEEN DIFFERENCE AND NON-DIFFERENCE ; AS IS FOUND 
IN THE CASE OF WORDS LIKE ‘ Ddrd ’ (WiFE), ETC. 

AND ‘ Vipina ’ (Forest), etc. —(1134) 

COMMENTARY. 

Nu/mber also is purely conventional, not real. In the case of words 
like ‘ ddrd ’ (which stands for wife, and is yet treated as Masculine, and always 
Plural), though there is no difference (in what is denoted by this word and 
that denoted by other words like ^ patnl etc.), yet its peculiar gender (and 
ntunber) has been determined by mere whim. 

Thus the Reason put forward by us cannot be said to be ‘ Unproven \ 
For instance, the Plural or the Singular Number of words is not always 
based upon the real multiplicity and singularity of things; e.g; in the case of 
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such words as ‘ ddrdh *, ‘ aikatd \ ‘ var^d \ etc.—oven though there is no 
real muUipUcity, yet they are used in the Plural Number. Similarly in the 
case of such words as ‘ Vana \ * Tribhuvana *, ‘ Jagat % ‘ ^dmyigan \ — 
even though there is no singularity^ yet they are used in the Singular 
Number. Hence our Reason cannot be said to be ‘ Unproven 

Nor is our Reason ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; for, if it were so, then everything 
would belong to everything. 

Lastly, because our Reason subsists in things where the Probandum 
is known to be present, therefore it cannot be said to be ‘ Contradictory *.— 
(1134) 

In the following Texts the Author urges the fallacy of ‘ being unproven ’ 
against the Buddhist’s Reason—from KumdriWs point of view :— 


TEXTS (1135-1136). 

“ If words like ‘ DdrdJi^ ’ are used in reference to the Individual 

AS WELL AS the UNIVERSAL, IT IS SO APPLICABLE ON THE BASIS OF 
THE Number of either Individuals or the Components.— 

The word ‘ Vann ’ denotes either Individuals as 
QUALIFIED by THE NUMBER OF THE UNIVERSAL, OR 
THE Universal as subsisting in a plurality 
OF Individuals.’’ [Shhkavdrtika-Vanavdda 
92-94.]—(1135-1136) 

COMMP^NTARY. 

Kumdrila argues as follows :—“ The word ‘ ddrdh ’ is applied sometimes 
to the Universal and sometimes to the Individual; when it is applied to the 
Universal, then it is used according to the Niunber of the Individuals,— 
and these Individuals consist in the mnny women ; when however it is applied 
to the Individual, then it is used in accordance with the Plurality of the 
Components of the Individual, in the form of her hands, feet and other limbs. 
—^In the case of the word ‘ Vana ’, what are denoted are the Individuals, 
in the shape of the Mango, Khadira^ Paldsha and other particular trees, as 
qualified by the Number (Singular) of the Universal ‘ Tree * subsisting in all 
those individual trees ; and that is why the word is used in the Singular 
Number ‘ vanam ’ ; as what it denotes is the Substance qualified by the 
Number of the Universal. Or what is denoted by the word ‘ vana ’ is the 
Universal itself as subsisting in the Individual trees, Dhavti and the rest; 
hence it is used in the Singular Number, the said Universal being one only. ** 
—(1136-1136) 


The answer to the above is as follows :— 
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TEXT (1137). 

In this way all words in the Singular Number become doomed.— 

If it be argued that in the case of other words (in the 
Singular Number) the Speaker’s wish does not lie 

THAT WAY ”,—^THEN THAT wish ITSELF MIGHT 
BE THE BASIS IN THE CASES IN 
QUESTION ALSO.— (1137) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the way described above,—^aJl words in the Singular Number,—like 
‘ vrk§ah ’—hecoim doomed ,—discarded ; as the said reasoning would apply 
everywhere. As in regard to everj^ word in the Singular Number, it might 
be said that ‘'if the word is used in reference to the Individual, etc.”. 
{Kumdrila's w^ords in the preceding Text.) 

It might be argued that—“ in the case of other words,—^like ‘ vrk§ah ’— 
the Speaker’s wish does not lie tow^ards speaking of the Individuals and the 
Universals ”. 

In that case, Nmnbor (in w'ords) w'ould not be in accordance with the 
number of things,—on the contrary, the presence and absence that would . 
determine the Number (in words) would be the Speaker’s wish itself. In 
that case, in the case of words like ' ddrdh ’ also, that same wish may very 
well form the determining factor; the idea being that, even when there is 
no diversity (multiplicity) in the thing, the Plural Nmnber is used because 
there is the Speaker’s wish to speak of it as many. 

Thus our Reason is not ' unproven —(1137) 

It has been asst>rted (by Knmdrila, quoted under Text 1136) that— 
“ the W’ord ‘ vana ’ denotes tlie Individuals as rpialified by the Number of 
the Universal ”. 

The answer to this is as follow s :— 

TEXT (1138). 

There can be no Number in the Universal at all.—Even if the 
Number were there in the Universal, how could the Indi¬ 
viduals be qualified by that Number ?—“ [They could 
BE so qualified] THROUGH THE connection of what is 
connected (indirectly), or through direct 

CONNECTION ITSELF ”.—[If THIS BE HELD 
THEN THE ANSWER WOULD BE AS IN 
THE FOLLOWING Text.] —(1138) 

COMMENTARY. 

There can be no Number in the Universal; as it subsists in substance 
only. 
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This has been said in accordance with the doctrine of the Vaiahe^ikaa, 
In case that doctrine is not accepted, and it is held that Number does belong 
to the Universal,—then, in what way could it be established that the 
Individuals, Dhava and other trees, are qualified by that Number (of the 
Universal) ? 

The following explanation might be offered:—“ It could be so 
established either (indirectly) through the connection of the connected, or through 
direct Connection itaelf ; that is, if the Number is something different from the 
Universal, then the Universal would be connected with the Singular Number,— 
and without Universal there would be connection of the Individuals, trees, 
Dhava and the rest; thus tlie qualifying of the Dhava and other Individual 
Trees would be done indirectly;—if, on the other hand, the Number is not 
something different from the Universal, then that would be directly connected 
with the Individual Trees, which would thus become qualified by that 
Number. In this way it would be established that the Individuals are 
‘ qualified by the Number of the Universal *.—(1138) 


The following Text supplies the answer to the explanation given (in the 
latter part of the preceding Text ):— 


TEXT (1139). 

If it be so, then even a single Tree could be spoken of as ‘ Vana ’ 
(Forest) ; several trees also are spoken of as such only 
THROUGH Connection, and that is present in the 
SINGLE Tree also.— (1139) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the application of the word ‘ vana ’ to Indi\ddual Trees, Dhava and 
the rest, bo due only to the presence of the connection of the Connected, or 
of Connection itself, then even a single tree could be spoken of as ‘ Vana ’ ; 
as the basis of the application would bo present there. For instance, even 
the several trees— Dhava and the rest—are spoken of as ‘ Vana \ only tlirough 
the connection of the Nmnber of the Uni^'ersal,—and not through anything 
else; and this connection is present in the single Tree also;—^why then 
should this also not bo spoken of as ‘ vana ’ ?—(1139) 

It has been asserted (in Text 1136, by Ktimdrila) that “ the word ‘ vana * 
may be taken as denoting the Universal subsisting in the many individual 
trees) ”. 

The aiLSwer to tliis is as follows :— 
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TEXT (1140). 

That (Universal) which subsists in the many individual trees 

IS THE SAME THAT SUBSISTS IN THE SINGLE INDIVIDUAL (TREE),— 

THE BASIS THEREOF BEING THE SAME IN BOTH OASES ; 
CONSEQUENTLY, THE IDEA OF ‘ Vaua ' (FoRBST) 

SHOULD BE THERE IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE SINGLE TrBE ALSO.— (1140) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the said view also, a single Tree could be spoken of as ‘ Vana \ 
Because what the word ‘ vana ’ denotes is the Universal as subsisting in the 
many Individuals ; and that same Universal subsists in the single Individual 
tree, Dhava also ; thus the basis of the notion of ‘ vana ’ being the same in 
all cases, why should the notion of ‘ vana * not appear in connection with the 
single tree also ?—(1140) 

In the following TexU the Author siuns up his Reasoning :— 

TEXT (1141). 

Thus the use of words in the Singular and other numbers should- 

BE REGARDED THROUGH CONCOMITANCE AND NON-CONCOMITANCE, 

AS DEPENDING ENTIRELY UPON THE SPEAKER’S WHIM,— 

NOT UPON THE REAL STATE OF THINGS ; AS IT 
IS NOT ALWAYS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THIS LATTER.— (1141) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ As it is, etc. etc.^ ; because the real state of things is not exactly as 
expressed by the words.—(1141) 

It has been argued (under Text 973, by Kumdrila) that—“ the Apoha 
can have no connection with Gender and Number, etc.”; where the ‘ etcetera * 
is meant to include the connection of Action, Time and so forth. 

This is answered in the following— 

TEXT (1142). 

The Connection of Action, Time, etc. has been already rejected 
BEFORE. Hence all these also are purely conventional, 

AND DO NOT rmlly subsist in Individuals 
ALSO.— (1142) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Before ’,—^i.e. in course of the rejection of such concepts as Action, 
Time and so forth, the connection also of Action, etc. has been discarded; 
hence these also cannot belong to things. 

‘ Conventional ’—created by Convention.—(1142) 
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Even granting that these (Gender, Number, Action, etc.) belong to things, 
—inasmuch as the Apoha in the form of the ‘ Reflected Image ’ is appre¬ 
hended by deluded persons as something external,—through this appre¬ 
hension, connection with Gender, Number and the rest would be there through 
the Individual.—Hence what has been asserted (by Kumdrikit under 973) 
to the effect that—“ the Individual being something that cannot be spoken 
of by words, the connection cannot be through that either —is ‘ Incon¬ 
clusive ’. 

It is also ‘ unproven ’, ‘ imadmitted ’, under the theory that all this 
is purely * illusory ’ ; this latter fact is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1143). 

In fact, the Apoha is denoted as apprehended in the form of the 
Individual ; and the Apoha therefore is connected with 
gender, etc. through that Individual.— (1143) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Apoha is denoted ’—by the Word. 

‘ Tat ’—^Therefore. 

* Asya ’—of the Apoha. —(1143) 

It has been argued (under 974, by Kmndrila) that—“in the case of 
Verbs, ‘ the exclusion of other things ’ is not apprehended “. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1144). 

The Word is used only for the purpose of bringing about the 
cognition of the thing intended ; HENCE the ' EXCLUSION 
of what IS NOT-INTENDBD ’ BECOMES APPREHENDED 
BY IMPLICATION.— (1144) 

COMMENTARY. 

That “in the case of Verbs the exclusion of other things is not 
apprehended ” cannot be admitted. Because w’hen a person uses a word, it 
is not because he is addicted to such use, but for the pm‘pose of bringing 
about the cognition,—in the person hearing the word—in regard to a certain 
thing that is intended, desired, to be known. Consequently, when the desired 
thing is apprehended, the exclmion of th>e urulesired thing also becomes appre¬ 
hended by implication ; as the ‘ desired ’ and the ‘ undesired ’ are mutually 
exclusive.—(1144) 

It might be argued that “ all tilings are desired —^The answer to that 
is as follows :— 
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TEXT (1145). 

All things cannot be desired ; as, in that case, there would be no 

RESTRICTION REGARDING ANY DENOTATIONS. HeNCE IN THE 

case of words like ‘ Cooks ’ and the like, 

THERE IS CLEARLY ‘ SOMETHING EX¬ 
CLUDED — (1145) 

COMMENTARY. 

If all things were ‘ desired ’ (to be expressed), then there could be no re¬ 
striction regarding the denotation of words ; in that case, it would not be 
possible for the hearer to undertake any activity that might be called for 
on the hearing of the word ; consequently it cannot bo right that all things 
are desired (to be expressed). 

From all tliis it follows that in the case of words like ‘ cooks ’ (Verbs) 
there is ‘ exclusion of the undesired *, by implication ; and it is quite clearly 
apprehended.—(1145) 

The following Texts also proceed to show how the said ‘ exclusion of the 
unintended * is expressed by implication :— 

TEXTS (1146-1147). 

When the verb ‘ pachati ’ (‘ Cooks ') is uttered, what is understood 

IS THAT ‘ HE is NOT DOING NOTHING,—NOR IS HE eating OR ganihUn^ ’— 

WHERE THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF OTHER ACTS ' IS CLEARLY APPRE¬ 
HENDED. Thus, whatever is intended (to be spoken), 

THERE IS ALWAYS SOMETHING ‘ EXCLUDED ’ BY THE 

‘ Relative negation —this something being 
‘ doing nothing ’ AND ALSO OTHER ACTS 
(than the one meant TO BE SPOKEN 
OF BY THE VERB 

USED).— (1146-1147) 

COMMENTARY. 

From the above it is clear that the verb ‘ pachati ’ (cooks) excludes 
‘ doing nothing and also other acts like Eating, Gambling and the like,— 
which thus are the ‘ excluded tlirough ‘ Relative Negation Hence the 
assertion that “ there is nothing that is denied in the form of Relative 
Negation ” (Text 974) is not true. 

In the compound ‘ Pary'uddsdtmakdpohyam \ —‘ paryaddsatmakam ’ is 
to be taken as qualifying ‘ apohyam \ 

‘ Whatever is intended to he spoken of —^by that, there is something to be 
‘ excluded ’ through Relative Negation, in the shape of ‘ doing nothing ’ and 
the rest.—(1146-1147) 
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It has been asserted (in Text 975, by Kumdrila) that—“ the ‘ cooking ’ 
remains un-negatived in its own form 

The following shows that tliis assertion involves self-contradiction 
on the part of Kurndrita :— 


TEXTS (1148-1149). 

Your assertion that “ the Cooking remains un-negatived in its 

OWN FORM involves SELF-CONTRADICTION ; BECAUSE THE 
WORDS ‘ IN ITS OWN FORM ’ CAN ONLY MEAN THAT ‘ THERE 
IS NEGATIVING OF THE FORM OF OTHER ACTS ’ ; 

OTHERWISE THE EMPHASISING WOULD BE 
MEANINGLESS.— (1148-1149) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question :—“ In what way is there self-contradiction ? ” 

Answer : —‘ Because what the words, etc. etc. \—^That is, when it is asserted 
that ‘the Cooking remains un-negatived in its own form \ the emphasis laid 
upon the last phrase indicates that the Cooking remains itself by negativing 
the forms of other acts. If that were not the meaning, then the emphasis 
that you have laid upon the phrase ‘ in its own fonn ’ would be meaningless, 
as there would be nothing that would be precluded by that emphasis.— (1148 
-1149) 

It has been argued (under Text 976, by Kwndrila) that—“ the idea of 
something to he accomplished, as also the idea of the Past, etc. would be 
baseless ”. 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXTS (1150-1151). 

Apoha BEING FEATURELESS, WHAT SORT OF ‘ ACCOMPLISHMENT ' COULD 
THERE BE OF IT ? CERTAINLY THERE IS NO ‘ ACCOMPLISHMENT ' 

OF THE ‘ 8kY-LOTUS ’ ETC.—1f IT BE URGED THAT “ IN¬ 
ASMUCH AS IT IS APPREHENDED AS A thlTig, IT APPEARS 

AS with features ”,—then (ave ask) what if 
IT IS so ! — [It MAY BE SAID THAT] “ FROM 
THIS IT WOULD FOLLOW THAT IT 
HAS THE SAME PROPERTIES AS 

ENTITIES.”— (1150-1151) 

COMMENTARY. 


If the Apoha has been apprehended by you as featureless, then how 
can you say “ because it is accomplished ” ? Certainly there is no accom- 
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pliehment of such tilings as the ‘ sky-flower ’; and that because all such are 
featureless. 

The following might be urged—“ Even though Apoha is featureless 
in reality, yet by deluded persons it is conceived as something external, 
and hence, it comes to appear as with features 

The answer ^o Miis is—What if it is so ? That is, even if the Apoha 
appears to bci with features, how does that help you in the present context ? 

The other party replies—“ In that case, etc, etc, ;—that is, what follows 
from it is that, just as the positive entity is apprehended in accomplished 
form, so Apoha also, being cognised as having the same properties as positive 
entities, is apprehended as sometliing accomplished ; hence the assertion that 

* it is accomplished * is quite right —(1150-1151) 

The answer to the above argument of the opponent is that, if it is as 
just explained, then you yourself have shown the basis of the notion of 

* being accomplished * and of that of ‘ past ’ and so forth, and consequently 
you should not say that all this becomes baseless. 

This is what is shown in the following— 

TEXT (1152). 

Thus then, the notion of ‘ being accomplished as also the con¬ 
ception OF THE ‘ Past ’ etc.,—being of the same fobm as 
Positive entities,—comes to be based upon 
THAT same.— (1152) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Based upon that same ’,—i.e. ba.sed upon the apprehension of the 
fact that they are of the same character as Positive entities.—(1152) 

It has been argued (under Text 977, by Kumdrila) that—“ In the case of 
all such denotations as Injunction and the rest, there is no idea of the 
exclusion of other things ”. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1153). 

In the case of all such Denotations as the Injunction and the 

like,—WHAT is ‘ EXCLUDED ’ (NEGATIVED) IS ‘ NON-EXISTENCE 
ETC.,—EXACTLY THAT WHICH IS NOT MEANT TO BE SPOKEN 
OF ; BUT THIS IS DONE BY IMPLICATION,— 

NOT DIBECTLY BY THE WORD. —(1153) 

COMMENTARY. 

All such Denotations as the Injunction and the like are always 
differentiated from ‘ Negation ’ and the rest, and are apprehended as such ; 
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so that what is ‘ excluded ’ and negatived in their case is ‘ non-existence 
which is what is not meant to be spoken of by the word concerned. Th\is 
there is here also the apprehension of the ‘ exclusion of other things — 
(1163) 


It has been argued (under Text, 977, by Kumdrila) that—“ In the case 
of a negative appearing with another negative, what sort of Apoha could be 
there ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXTS (1154-1156). 

Of similar kind would be the Apoha, when a negative is joined 
WITH another negative ; JUST AS it is apprehended when 

THERE ARE FOUR NEGATIVES. In SOME CASES, WHEN A NEGATIVE IS 
associated with ANOTHER NEGATIVE, WHAT IS APPREHENDED FROM 
IT IS SOMETHING POSITIVE ; THE THIRD NEGATIVE EXPRESSES THE 
NEGATION (absence) OF THAT POSITIVE THING ; AND WHEN FOR THE 
NEGATIVING OF THAT AGAIN A FOURTH NEGATIVE IS USED, IF 
THAT IS MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF, WHAT IS DENOTED BY IT IS THE 
‘ EXCLUSION OF ANOTHER ’.— (1154-1156) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Tachchatv^Uiyaf etc. ’—where there are four negatives. 

Question ;—“ In what form is it apprehended ? ** 

Answer : —‘ When a negative, etc. etc. \ —^The word ‘ arthah ’ is to be taken 
as co-ordinated with the word ‘ vidhih \ 

‘ Negation of that ’,—^i.e. the negation of the said positive thing, 

‘ For the negativing of that \ —^i.e. for the negativing of what has been 
expressed by the third negative (by itself), as apart from the positive factor. 

‘ Turlyah ’—^is fourth ;—the form being due to the rule which lays down 
the addition of the affix ‘ yat ’ in the sense of making up, to the term ‘ chatur *, 
and the elision of the first letter. 

‘ If that is 9neant to be spoken of \ —^i.e. on the use of the fourth negative. 
‘ By it ’—^i.e. by the fomth negative. 

‘ The exclusion of another is denoted ’;—^i.e. it expresses the Reflection, 
in the positive form, as differentiated from the negation expressed by the 
third negative.—(1154-1166) 


The Author makes this same idea clear by means of an Example :— 

38 
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TEXTS (1157-1158). 

When it is said * ndsau na pachati ’ (‘ It is not that he does not 

COOK ’) WHAT is UNDERSTOOD IS THAT ‘ HE COOKS ’ ; IP A THIRD 

NEGATIVE IS ADDED, WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD IS EITHER THAT 
‘ HE IS DOING NOTHING ’ OR THAT ‘ HE IS DOING SOME- 
THING OTHER THAN COOKING ’ ;—AND WHEN A 
FOURTH NEGATIVE IS ADDED, WHAT IS UNDER¬ 
STOOD IS SOMETHING DIFFERENTIATED 
FROM THIS LAST, THAT IS, ‘ HE IS COOK¬ 
ING *. So THAT HERE THE ‘ EX¬ 
CLUSION OP ANOTHER ’ IS 
SIMILAR TO THAT IN THE 
CASE OF THE affirmative 
sentence. — (1157-1158) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Differentiaied, etc. ’—^i.e. from the idea of his doing nothing, or of his 
doing something other than cooking. 

‘ Exclusion of another is similar to that in the case, etc. etc. * ;—Just as 
in the case of the affirmative sentence ‘ He is cooking what is expressed 
by implication is the negation of his doing nothing or doing something else, — 
so also in the case of the second negative, it is seen that it expresses the 
negation of the same doing nothing, etc. It is only for the purpose of making 
things clearer that the use of four negatives has been cited.—(1157-1158) 

It has been argued (under Text 978, by Kuindrila) that—“ in the case 
of the particles cha and the rest, there can be no connection with the 
negative ”. 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 

TEXT (1159). 

Op particles like ‘ cha ’ the meaning intended is something like: 

‘ combination * ; and thus thebe would be ‘ EXCLUSION BY 

THAT, OF THINGS OTHER THAN THAT, IN THE SHAPE OF 

‘ Option ’ and the like.— (1159) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ adi ’ is meant to include such terms as ‘ vd \ which denote 
option, —the term ^ api\ which, denoiosprobability, connection, etc., —^the term 
‘ tu * which denotes qualification, —and the term ‘ Iva * which denotes em¬ 
phasis. 

‘ Other than that \ —^i.e. other than Combination, etc. 

‘ By that *—^i.e. by the term ‘ cha \ —(1169) 
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It has been argued (under Text 978, by Kumdrila) that—“ In the case 
of the meaning of the Sentence, ‘ exclusion of other things ’ cannot be 
indicated 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXTS (1160-1161). 

" The EXCLUSION of others ’ is clearly understood in the case op 
THE meaning of A SENTENCE. It IS ONLY THE DENOTATIONS OP 
CERTAIN WORDS CONSTRUED TOGETHER THAT IS SPOKEN OP 
AS * THE MEANING OF THE SENTENCE ’ ; WHAT WOULD BE ‘ EX¬ 
CLUDED ’ BY THESE WORDS WOULD CLEARLY BE THE THINGS 
DIFFERENT FROM THOSE DENOTED BY THESE WORDS ; SO 
THAT THE SAME WOULD BE ‘ EXCLUDED * BY THE MEANING 
OF THE Sentence also. Because the meaning of the 
Sentence is nothing apart from the meanings op 
THE WORDS (composing IT).— (1160-1161) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Construed together ’—Related, as cause and effect. 

* Things excluded ’—by the words. 

Objection ;—“ The denotation of words is one thing, and totally different 
from that is the meaning of the SerUence ; why then is it said that what are 
‘ excluded ’ by the denotation of the words would also be ‘ excluded ’ by the 
meaning of the sentence ? *’ 

Answer :—‘ It is nothing apart from that * ;—^the meaning of the sentence 
is not anything different from the denotations of the words, ^in the shape of 
something of a mixed character, like the colour of the Kalmd§a ; because 
such a thing, if it existed, would be perceived, and yet it is not per¬ 
ceived.—(1160-1161) 

This same idea is made clearer by means of an Example :— 


TEXT (1162). 

When the meaning of the Sentence—* Chaitra, bring the cow — 

HAS BEEN COMPREHENDED, WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD, BY IMPLICA¬ 
TION, IS THE Apoha (exclusion) of other agents, 

OTHER OBJECTS AND SO FORTH (THAN 
THOSE EXPRESSED BY THE WORDS OF 
THE Sentence).— (1162) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of the said sentence, nothing else comes into the mind 
except what is expressed by the words—‘ Chaitra ’ etc.—composing it; and 
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when Chavtra has been comprehended, the exclusion of non-chaitra also becomes 
comprehended through implication. Otherwise,—^if the exclusion of other 
Agents, etc. were not meant, then the mention of Chaitra, etc, would be mean¬ 
ingless ; and hence no such sentence could be addressed by any person to 
any one ; and there would be an end to all usage in the world.—(1162) 

It has been argued (under Text 979, by Kmndrila) that—“ notliing is 
comprehended in the case of such words as ‘ Non-exclusion of others ’ 
(‘ ananydpoha *) 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1163). 

In the case of such words as ‘ ananydpoha ’ (‘ non-exclusion of 

OTHERS ’), WHAT IS COMPREHENDED CANNOT BE SOMETHING 
POSITIVE, AS DESIRED BY THE OTHER PARTY ; BECAUSE 

THE Universal and such other likely 

POSITIVE DENOTATIONS HAVE BEEN 
ALREADY DISCARDED. —(1163) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is true that, in reality, notliing positive,—in the shape of the Universal, 
etc. is comprehended ; because all those have been rejected in detail in 
the Chapters deahng with the Universal, etc.—(1163) 


Question ;—“ What, then, is it that is comprehended ? ” 
Answer :— 


TEXT (1164). 

In fact, the conception that follows from this WORD ENVISAGES 
somethino positive; and it is only later on that there 

APPEARS the idea OF THE NEGATION (EXCLUSION) OF 
WHAT IS DENOTED BY THE WORD ‘ Apoha \ —(1164) 

COMMENTARY. 

Objection :—“ If it is held that there appears the idea of the negation 
of what is denoted by the word ‘ Apoha \—then Apoha only should not 
be regarded as the denotation of the word ; as that is negatived by it.” 
Answer :— 
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TEXT (1165). 

Words like this, however, are unconformable, as there is absence 

OF CONNECTION, AlL VERBAL COGNITIONS DO NOT ALWAYS 
ENVISAGE THINGS AS THEY ACTUALLY EXIST.— (1165) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Words like this ’—i.o. Like ‘ ananydpoha \ 

‘ Unconformable ’,—i.e. not in conformity with any real state of things. 

Question :—“ Why so ? ” 

Answer :—‘ As there is absence of connection ’ ;—^i.e. there is no connec¬ 
tion with any such tiling as is expressed by the word; because any positive 
entity in the shape of the Universal, etc. as denoted by words has already 
been rejected. 

Question :—“ If that is so, then how is it that the word ‘ Ananydpoha ’ 
brings about the idea of the ‘ negation of what is denoted by the word ‘ Apoha * 
(as just declared by you) ? ” 

Answer :—‘ All verbal cognitions^ etc. etc.’*. —That is, there are some 
verbal cognitions, as arising out of impressions due to repeated false con¬ 
ceptions, which envisage things that do not exist; and either the existence 
or non-existence of things cannot be proved on the basis of such cognitions.— 
(1165) 

It has been argued (under Text 979, by Kurnarila) that—“in the case 
of such words as cognisable^ knowable and the like, there can be nothing that 
is ‘ excluded ’ 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1166). 

In the case of such words as ‘ cognisable ’ and ‘ knowable — 

WHICH is it in whose CASE THERE IS NOTHING ‘ EXCLUDED ' ? 

Certainly, such a word is never used by in¬ 
telligent MEN, ALONE BY ITSELF AND 
SUDDENLY.— (1166) 

COMMENTARY. 

Among the words ‘ cognisable ’ and the like, wliich is it in whose case 
it is said that there is notliing ‘ excluded ’ ?—If it is said in regard to the 
word ‘ knowable ’ alone by itself, apart from any sentence, and independently 
of all connection with other words,—^then the argument is superfluous ; 
because a word alone by itself is never used, and hence has no moaning at all. 

This is what is shown in the text by the words-—‘ Certainly such a 
wordy etc. etc.'* ;—‘ alone ’,—^without any other words.—‘ Suddenly ’—^without 
any context. 

As a matter of fact, it is for the benefit of the listeners that words are 
uttered,—not because the speaker has the habit of using them;—and a 
single word could not confer any benefit on the listener, in the shape of remov- 
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ing his doubt or ignorance. For instance, if the word did bring about in the 
Hstener a cognition free from all doubt, after setting aside his doubts and 
misconceived notions,—^then it would have conferred a benefit on him; 
no such benefit can be said to be conferred by any word used singly by itself. 
—( 1166 ) 

In fact, the use of the word has its use only in helping to remove the 
doubt and ignorance of the listener and bring about his well-ascertained 
cognition; and hence it can be usefully used only in a sentence ;—tliis is 
what is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (1167-1168). 

In fact, the Word is used by intelligent persons only for the 

PURPOSE OF REMOVING THE DOUBTFUL AND WRONG IDEAS THAT 
SOME ONE MAY HAVE IN REGARD TO A CERTAIN THING. 

Consequently, it is only when used by such men 

AND WHEN BRINGING ABOUT COGNITIONS FREE 
FROM DOUBT AND MISTAKE THAT THE WORD 
BECOMES USEFUL.— (1167-1168) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Areka ’ is Doubt. 

‘ Some one *—i.e. the listener. 

‘ In regard to a certain thing ’—some object. 

‘ For removing it, etc' —i.e. for removing doubt and wrong notions. 

‘ Tena ’—^by such words as ‘ knowable ’ and the like. 

‘ Taih ’—by the intelligent persons. —(1167-1168) 

If what the opponent has said is with reference to the words in question 
as occurring in a sentence,—tlien what is said cannot be admitted.—This is 
shown in the following— 


TEXTS (1169-1170). 

What is regarded by dull-witted persons as open to doubt is 

WHAT IS * excluded ’ BY THE WORD IN QUESTION ; OTHERWISE, 
THE UTTERANCE OF THE WORD WOULD BE USELESS.—If HE 
DOES NOT REGARD ANYTHING AS OPEN TO DOUBT, THEN 
WHY DOES HE ASK (ANOTHER PERSON) ABOUT IT ?— 

If one UTTERS A WORD THAT DOBS NOT 
BRING ABOUT EMBELLISHMENT (ENLIGHTEN¬ 
MENT),—^HOW CAN HE BE REGARDED AS A 
SANE-MINDED PERSON ?— (1169-1170) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is ‘ excluded ’ by the word ‘ knowable ’ occurring in a sentence 
is just that which is regarded by dull-witted persons —persons with dull in- 
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telligence,—as open to doubt. Hence it cannot be admitted that in the 
case of words like ‘ knowable there is nothing that can be ‘ excluded 

‘ Otherwise *;—^if it does not ‘ exclude * what is doubted by dull-witted 
persons. 

It might be argued that—“ The listener may have not doubted anything ’*. 

The answer to that is—‘ If he does not regard^ etc, etc, ’.—^If the listener 
has no doubts regarding anything, then why does he seek for advice from 
another person ? It is only for ascertaining things that one questions 
another person ; otherwise he would be mad. 

It might be argued that—“ Even if the listener has any doubts regarding 
anything, that doubt cannot be removed by the word in question.” 

The answer to this is—‘ If one lUters a word, etc, etc, ’ ;—‘ Samskdra ’ 
is embellishment, in the form of the removal of the listener's doubt ; the word 
that has this embellishment is one that brings about the said removal ; the 
affix ‘ kap * is added according to Pdnini's Sutra ‘ Shesdd vibhd§d \ 

‘ Bruvan —the explainer using the word. 

‘ How can he, etc, etc, ’—That is, he would be insane. Because it is only 
for the embellishment (enlightenment) of listeners that words are used.— 
(1169-1170) 

Question :—” What, and in what sentence, is that which is open to 
doubt in the mind of the dull-witted person,—^which is ‘ excluded * by the 
word in question ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1171). 

When it is asserted that ‘ Colour is cognisable by visual perception ’ 

—THIS certainly SERVES TO ‘ EXCLUDE ' (DENY) SOMETHING 
SUPPOSED BY SOME PERSON.— (1171) 

COMMENTARY. 

* This ’—^i.e. the sentence ‘ Colour is cognisable by Visual Perception *. 
—(1171) 

Question : —” What is it that is supposed> ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1172). 

[The SUPPOSITION is]—“ It is not by the Cognition through the 
Eye alone that the Blue and other colours are cognisable,— 
but also by the one eternal Cognition, through 
THE Ear also.’’— (1172) 

COMMENTARY. 

The dull-witted man might suppose that Colour is cognisable also 
by the Eternal Cognition through the Ear ;—and it is this supposition that 
is ‘ excluded ’ (negatived) by the sentence ‘ Colour is cognisable by the 
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Cognition through the Eye ’ ; the meaning being that—* Colour is cognisable 
by Cognition tlirough the Eye only, not by Cognition through the Ear and other 
organs \ —(1172) 


TEXTS (1173-1174). 

The word ‘ cognisable ’ is used when there are such doubts as— 

(a) ‘ ARE ALL THINGS COGNISABLE AS MOMENTARY, OR NOT ?— 

(6) Are all things cognisable by the cognition of an 

ALL-KNOWING PERSON ? (c) ArE NEGATIONS, WHICH DO 

NOT BRING ABOUT ANY COGNITION, COGNISABLE ?— 

(1173-1174) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) ‘ Are all tilings cognisable as momentary^ or not ? *—(6) * Are all 
things cognisable by the Cognition of an Omniscient Person ? ’—(c) ‘ Are 
Negations, —^which are of the nature of the absence of all determining features, 
and which do not even bring about a cognition—cognisable ? *—^When such 
doubts appear, then, it is said—‘ all things are cognisable as momentary ;— 
and they are cognisable by an Omniscient Person ;—and Negations also are 
cognisable \—And in all these what is ‘ excluded ’ (negatived) is the supposition 
that ‘ tilings are cognisable as non-momentary * and so forth.—(1173-1174) 

Question :—“ Is all this supposition negatived by the more assertion 
(of cognisahility in a certain foim) ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1175). 

That they are cognisable in the forms asserted follows from the 
FACT that it has BEEN PROVED THAT ALL THINGS ARE momentary 
AND SO FORTH. NEGATION ALSO IS coguisable as illusory, AS 
IT has BEEN PROVED THAT IT IS IN THAT FORM.— (1175) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ In the forms asserted ’—i.e. as ‘ momentary ’ and the rest; as all this 
has been established by proofs. 

Question :—“ How is Negation cognisable ? ” 

Answer : —‘ Negation also is cognisable, etc, etc, ’ ;—‘ in that form —i.e. in 
the form of Negation. 

As a matter of fact, even non-entities are also somehow proved to exists 
hence they are regarded as cognisable ; if they were not so, then there could be 
no usage regarding them.—(1175) 

Says the Opponent:—“ Are Words cognisable as evanescent (non-eternal), 
or not ?—^When this doubt is raised, and the answer is—‘ cognisable ’ ;— 
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if the man who is ignorant of the context in which the word ‘ cognisable ’ 
has been uttered, hears only the word ‘ cognisable there does appear in 
him some sort of a cognition of a nebulous character.—If then the word 
cognisable ’ by itself (apart from a sentence) had no denotation, then how is 
there the said cognition that is expressed by it ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXTS (1176-1178). 

That words like ‘ knowable ‘ cognisable ’ serve as the means 

OF PRODUCING COGNITIONS (iDEAS) HAVING BEEN PERCEIVED ONLY 
WHEN THEY APPEAR IN A SENTENCE,—IF, AT SOME OTHER TIME> 
THEY ARE FOUND TO BE USED ALONE BY THEMSELVES, THE IDEA 
THAT IS PRODUCED BY THEM, IN REGARD TO THINGS THAT ARE 
NEBULOUS, IS IN ACCORDANCE WITH WHAT HAS BEEN FOUND IN 
THE CASE OF THEIR USE IN A SENTENCE.—In FACT, IN THE CASE 
OF WORDS LIKE ‘ JaR ’ ALSO, IT IS THE SAME ; SO THAT THE WORDS 
‘ KNOWABLE ’ AND THE LIKE ARE JUST LIKE THE WORDS ‘ JaR ’ AND 
THE REST.— (1176-1178) 

COMMENTARY. 

Whnt the whole of this means is as follows :—As a matter of fact, there 
is no Cognition following from the hearing of the word (‘cognisable*) by 
itself; what happens in such cases is that tlie man has previously heard the 
word used in a sentence as conveying a definite meaning,—so tliat when 
ho subsequently hears it pronounced alone by itself, he has his mind influenced 
by the similarity of the word in the two cases, and he comes to presume 
that he has understood its meaning. That this is so is shown by the 
fact that under this latter presumption, the nebulous and wavering idea that^ 
the listener has is of those same things wluch he cognised on previous occasions, 
when the word was used in sentences. This is exactly the same as in the case 
of the ordinary words like ‘Jar*.—For instance, the question having been 
put—‘ Shall I bring water in a Jar or in the Hands ?—^The answer is ‘ In 
the Jar * ; if the man w’ho hears this last word alone is ignorant of the context 
in which it has been uttered,—the idea that he has is in accordance with the 
meaning of the word ‘ Jar ’ that he had understood in those previous sentences 
that he had heard with that word in them. 

Thus then it follows that words like ‘ cognisable ’ are just as denotative 
of particular tilings as other denotative words. Tliis is what is pointed 
out in the Text by the w’ords— 'So that, etc, etc, \ —(1176-1178) 


It has been argued (under Text 980, by Kumarila) that—“ Rather than 
assume the Thing ‘ excluded *, it is far better to assume the thing itself ”. 
Tliis is answered in the following— 
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TEXTS (1179-1180). 

The statement that, ‘‘ Rather than assume the ‘ excluded ’ thing 

IT IS FAR BETTER TO ASSUME THE THING ITSELF ”, IS SELF-CON¬ 
TRADICTORY ; AS IN EVERY CASE THERE IS ‘ EXCLUSION OF 
SOME OTHER THING *. ThAT THING ALONE IS ASSUMED 
WHICH IS MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF ; HENCE THERE IS 
IMPLICATION OF THAT WHICH IS MEANT TO BE 
SPOKEN OF ; BUT ALL THINGS ARE NOT 
MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF.— (1179-1180) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Thing itself y etc. etc. \ —It is an Entityy —not not a non-entity—^meant to 
be spoken of, wliich is assumed by us, on the basis of actual cognition, to be 
denoted ’ by the word ; hence when that is apprehended, there is, through 
Implication, the ‘ Exclusion ’ of what is not meant to be spoken of ; so that 
our explanation of the word and its denotation does not fail to apply in any 
case. 

In fact, it is in reference exactly to those cases where doubts are likely 
to arise in the mind of the dull-witted jierson that our Teacher has made 
the following statement:—‘ Having assumed the non-cognisahUy through 
the exclusion of that, we have the inference of the cognisable \ —(1179-1180) 

It has been argued (under Text 980, by Kunidrila) that—“ Inasmuch as 
the idealistic form of things has been denied, nothing internal (purely sub¬ 
jective) can be denoted by words 

The answer to that is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1181-1183). 

As FOR THE DENIAL OF THE IdeXtlhsHc form of things ^—SUCH DENIAL IS 
IMPOSSIBLE BECAUSE THE FACT IS SELF-EVIDENT *, AS ACTUALLY 
THERE ARE SEVERAL IMPOSITIONS WITHOUT ANY BASIC REALITY.— 
It HAS TO BE ADMITTED THAT THERE MUST BE SOMETHING IN THE 

Idea (or Cognition) itself which appertains specifically to 

EACH OBJECT ENVISAGED BY IT ; AND THAT IS PRECISELY ITS 
‘ NATURE ’ ;—AND THIS SAME ‘ NATURE ’ OF THE IDEA HAS BEEN 
SPOKEN OF BY US AS ‘ FORM \ ‘ REFLECTED IMAGE ‘ APPEARANCE 

‘ Figuring ‘ Manifestation \ So that there is only a differ¬ 
ence IN THE NAME, WITHOUT ANY REAL DIFFERENCE.— (1181-1183) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Impossible ’—to make. 

Question ;—“ In what way i.s the fact of the Thing being of the form 
of the Idea (cognition) self-evident ? ” 
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Ansmr : —‘ As actually there are, etc, etc. \ —In Dreams and other forms 
of cognition, it is found that, even in the absence of a real substratum, there are 
imposed cognitions, clearly known to the meanest cowherd,—^and this fact is 
self-evident to every man in his own experience. It cannot be right to say 
that “ in these cases what is cognised is the real thing as existing at other 
places and at other times ” ;—because the thing cognised is not cognised in 
that form ; and one thing cannot be cognised in the form of any other thing ; 
for if it did, then it would lead to an absurdity. 

Further, you will have to admit that there is some x^©culiarity in the 
Cognition itself due to the cognised object,—^by virtue of which, even though 
^8 Cognition, every Cognition is the same, yet every individual cognition 
differs from the other, so that in one there is apprehension of the Blue, not 
of the Yellow colour ; and on this basis there is a differentiation in Cognition.— 
And when you admit this, then, by implication, it would also become admitted 
that the Cognition has form. Because without such form it would be im¬ 
possible to definitely ascertain the particular nature of the Cognition. Hence 
what you speak of as the * nature * of the Cognition is nothing other than 
what we speak of as ‘ Form ’, ‘ Figuring ’ and so forth; so that the only 
dispute between us is one regarding names.—(1181-1183) 

It has been argued (under Text 981, by KumariUi) that—“Nothing 
excluded is noticed in the case of such words as ‘ emm * and the like 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 


TEXT (1184). 

In the case of the word ‘ evam ’ (Thus), there is ‘ naivam ’ (not 
thus) which is clearly ‘ EXCLUDED ’ ; IN THE SENSE OF ‘ IN 
ANOTHER manner’.— (1184) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ It is thus —and not thus \ in this way there is the idea of ‘ another 
manner ’ which is what is ‘ excluded *—differentiated—by the word ‘ evam \ 
‘ Thus ’ ; and this is clearly apprehended.—So that our theory of Verbal 
Denotation does not fail to apply to this case also.—(1184) 


In this way the criticisms urged by Kumdrila have been answered. 
The Author now proceeds to answer those urged by Uddyotakara. 

It has been argued (under Text 982, by Uddyotakara )—“ What is it 
that is assumed to be excluded in the case of the word * sarva \ ^ alP ? ” 

The answer to that is as follows ;— 
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TEXT (1185). 

In the case of the word ‘ all ’ also, as presented in actual usage, 
THERE IS something ‘ EXCLUDED ’ ; AND WHAT IS REGARDED AS 
MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF HERB ALSO IS THE ‘ EXCLUSION 

OF others’.— (1185) 

COMMENTARY. 

Here also, as in the case of words like ‘ knowable *, the word * all ’ is 
never used alone by itself ; it is always used in a sentence ; hence what is 
‘ excluded ’ by it would be just that in regard to which there may be doubt in 
the mind of dull-witted persons. 

‘ Abhidhitsitah ’—^meant to be spoken of.—(1185) 

Question :—“ What is it that is meant to be spoken of ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1186). 

‘ All THINGS ARE SOULLESS ’, 'all MEN ARE GONE —IN SUCH SENTENCES, 
WHAT IS APPREHENDED IS entirety , AND WHAT IS ‘ EXCLUDED ’ 

IS A CERTAIN FACTOR.— (1186) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question :—“ What is the fac^tor that is excluded ? 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1187). 

There are such misconceptions as—‘ only external things like: 
THE Jar are soulless ‘ only some men can go ’; and it is 
these that are ‘excluded’.— (1187) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued (under Text 983, by Uddyotakara) that—“ If it be 
held that one and tlie rest are excluded by the word ‘ all etc. etc ”. 

The answer to that is as follows ;— 


TEXT (1188). 

In the case of the word ‘ all the negation of all parts is not 

WHAT is meant TO BE SPOKEN OP ; HENCE THE INCONGRUITY OP 
THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF ITS OWN MEANING ’ THAT HAS BEEN 
URGED HAS BEEN SO UNDER IGNORANCE.— (1188) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it were meant that when the word ‘ all ’ is used in a sentence in the 
course of usage, there is negation of all parts ,—then there might be ‘ exclusion 
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of its own meaning —As a matter of fact however, what is held to be 
negatived is only that which is open to doubt by the dull-witted person ; 
how then can there be any ‘ exclusion of its own meaning ’ ? 

The same reasoning applies to the case of such words as ‘ ddi ’ and the 
like.--(1188) 

It has been asked (under Text 986)—“ Is it positive or negative ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1189). 

It is neither Positive nor Negative ; it is neither diver^se nor same ; 
IT IS NEITHER subsisteut, NOR nou-suhsistent ; it is neither 
one nor many. — (1189) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question :—“ Why is it not positive ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1190). 

In reality, it does not exist in the form in which it is apprehended ; 

HENCE IT CANNOT BE POSITIVE. NOR IS IT NEGATIVE, AS IT 
IS APPREHENDED AS AN ENTITY.— (1190) 

COMMENTARY. 

By deluded people it is apprehended as sometliing external, and yet 
it does not exist in that form ; and as having no external form, it is not 
Positive. 

Question :—“ Why cannot it be 'negative ? ” 

Answer :—‘ Nor is it negative, because it is apprehended as an erdity ’; 
and yet, as it presents itself as sometlung external, it cannot bo said to be 
entirely negative ,—(1190) 

Question', —“Why cannot Apoha be of the nature of ‘diversity’ or of 
‘sameness ’ ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1191). 

‘ Diversity ’ (Difference) and ‘ Sameness ’ (Non-difference), etc. 
ARE RESIDENT IN entities ; while the ‘ Denotation of 
WORDS ' IS ENTIRELY FEATURELESS : HENCE THE SAID 
CHARACTERS HAVE NO PLACE HERE.— (1191) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Diversity and sameness, etc, ’—^i.e. Difference and Non-difference, etc.— 
the ‘ etc.’ including ‘ being subsistent ’ and ‘ non-subsistent * and so forth. 
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All these are properties residing in Entities only ; how could they reside in the 
Apoha which has its body created only by the artist of Conceptual Thought ? 

It has been argued that—“ Apoha being of the nature of Action, ita 
objective has to be pointed out **. 

The reason put forward is not admitted ; because the Apoha denoted by 
the Word is of the nature of a * Reflected Image ’ ; and this Reflected Image, 
being in the form of the apprehended external object, cannot be a mere 
negation. 

For the same reason there is no room for the optional alternatives set 
forth (by Uddyotakara) —as to whether it has, for its objective, the Cow, 
or the Non-Cow ; as it is always apprehended as something positive, appertain¬ 
ing to the Cow [hence the question of its pertaining to the Non-Cow does not 
arise].—(1191) 

It has been asked (under Text 989)—“ Who has attributed the character 
of the Non-Cow to the Cow, that it has to be ‘ negatived ’ (by the Apoha) ? ” 
The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1192-1194). 

For us the Word dobs the ‘ negattvino of other things ’ directly ; 
AND AFTER THE negativing has been done by the word, it 
BECOMES APPREHENDED THROUGH ITS OWN FORCE,—^IN THE FORM 
‘ ITS NATURE IS NOT THE NATURE OF ANYTHING ELSE —^AS HAS 
BEEN EXPLAINED IN DETAIL (UNDER Text 1013) ; HENCE WHAT IS 
URGED ON THE PRESENT OCCASION—‘ WHO HAS ATTRIBUTED THE 
CHARACTER OP THE Non-CoW TO THE CoW, THAT IT HAS TO BE 
NEGATIVED ? ’—^IS THROUGH IGNORANCE OF THE VIEW OF THE OTHER 
PARTY. As A MATTER OP FACT, THIS IS NOT WHAT IS HELD TO BE 
‘ NEGATIVED ’ BY THE WORD DIRECTLY.— (1192-1194) 

COMMENTARY. 

What lias been urged would have been true only if the Word had expressed 
‘ the negation of others ’ primarily; as a matter of fact, however, what the 
Word produces, first of all, is only the Reflected Image of the Thing (spoken 
of); and it is only after that has been comprehended that, through the force 
of its implication, the said ‘ negation ’ (exclusion) becomes comprehended. 
Apparently this doctrine of ours is not known to the other party, and what he 
has urged is something insignificant, beneath notice. Such is the upshot 
of the Text, The rest is easy.—(1192-1194) 

As regards the optional alternatives put forward—^regarding Apoha 
being different or non-different and so forth,—all that has been already dis¬ 
carded. 

It has been asked (under Text 997, et aeq,, by Uddyotakara) —^whether 
the Apoha ia denoted or not denoted, etc. etc.— 

The answer to that is as follows :— 
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TEXTS (1195-1199). 

The ‘ DENOTABILITY ’ THAT YOU ASK ABOUT—IS ‘ DENOTABILITY * BY 
WHICH word ? Is IT ‘ DENOTABILITY ’ BY THE WORD ‘ Apoha ’ ? 
Or BY THE WORD ‘ JaR * AND THE REST ?— As REGARDS THE QUES¬ 
TION—^WHETHER THE Apoha THAT IS DENOTED IS ITSELF OF THE 
NATURE OF Apoha (NEGATION, EXCLUSION) OR IT IS SOMETHING 
POSITIVE,—^WHEN WE COME TO THINK OF IT, WHAT IS COGNISED IS 
THE Apoha THAT FIGURES IN THE COGNITION.—OUR VIEW IS THAT 
WHAT IS DENOTED BY THE WORD DIRECTLY IS THE REFLECTED 

Image,—and as regards ‘ the negation of other things like 
THE Universal etc.,—that is comprehended only indirectly, 
through implication.—What all such words as ‘ Jar ‘ Tree ’ 

AND THE LIKE DENOTE IS THE SAID REFLECTED IMAGE, AS IT IS 
THE COGNITION OF THIS THAT THEY PRODUCE DIRECTLY ; AND ANY¬ 
THING ELSE, THEY IMPLY ONLY INDIRECTLY.—ThUS THEN, THERE IS 
NO INCONGRUITY REGARDING THE POSITIVE CHARACTER; NOR IS 
THERE ANYTHING UNDESIRABLE FOR US.— As REGARDS THE ALTERNA¬ 
TIVE OF Apoha NOT BEING ‘ DENOTABLE ’,—THAT WE DO NOT ACCEPT ; 
AND HENCE THAT IS NOT OUR VIEW.— (1195—1199) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards the alternatives set forth regarding the denotability of ‘ the 
exclusion of others ’,—if it is \irged in regard to the term ‘ exclusion of others * 
—then, inasmuch as it is held by us that what is denoted by this term 
is sometfiing 'positive ,—that should not have been urged against us as an 
undesirable contingency. 

That is to say, when the question is raised,—as to whether what. is 
denoted by the word is something positive, or the ‘ exclusion or negation of 
others ’—and it is said that ‘ it is the negation of others that is denoted by 
the word ’,—there appears in the listener the idea envisaging the ‘ negation 
of others in the form of a Reflected Image ; and if there is an idea of the 
negation of positive entities as forming the denotation of the word, that comes 
only by implication. 

If what is urged is with reference to the words ‘ Jar ’ and the like, then, 
what these words bring about directly is the Apoha in the shape of the 
Reflected Image, which is denoted by those words in the positive form, and the 
idea of the * negation of others ’ is obtained by implication ; so that there 
is no undesirable contingency for us. 

Nor is our view open to the objection that there would be no resting 
ground or finality (in the assumption of Apoha after Apoha) ; because the 
‘ negation of others ’ is held to be comprehended only by implication,— 
and hence to be only an appendage to actual Denotation ;—the view that it is 
not expressed is not accepted by us; and hence there can be no room for those 
incongruities that have been urged against that view.—^This is what is 
indicated by the words—-* As regards the aUernative, etc, etc, \ —(1195-1199) 
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It has been urged (under Text 1001) that—“ Singularity, eternality, etc. 
cannot be attributed to Apoha 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1200). 

The ideas of ‘ one-ness ‘ eternality ’ and the like are purely 

IMAGINARY, NOT REAL. HeNCE YOUR LAUGHTER AT US ON 
THIS POINT IS INDICATIVE OF A VERY HIGH GRADE OF 
LEARNING (ON YOUR PART) !— (1200) 

COMMENTARY. 

If ‘ one-ness ’ and the rest had been mentioned by us as real, then, there 
might have been some cause for your laugliing at us. As a matter of fact, 
however, it has been mentioned by our Teacher only as something purely 
imaginary (subjective, conceptual),—and he has mentioned it only in view 
of common misconceived notions. Under the circumstances, how can a 
learned person find any cause for laughter in this ? On the contrary, you 
yourself, by criticising what you have not understood, have become an 
object of derisive laughter.—(1200) 

It has been asserted (under Text 1002, by Kumdrila) that—“for these 
reasons, the element of the negation of others could bo there only in the case 
of words that are associated with the negative particle, etc. etc. ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1201). 

Even in cases where the Thing itself is apprehended, the ‘ex 

CLUSION OF OTHER THINGS ’ IS ALSO APPREHENDED,—AS IS 
INDICATED BY THE FORCE OF THE EMPHASISING TERM 
(USED BY YOU) ; IF IT WERE NOT, THEN, THE EM¬ 
PHASISING WOULD BE USELESS.— (1201) 

COMMENTARY. 

The factor of the ‘ exclusion of other things ’ is cognised, not only in 
cases where the negative term is present; also where the negative term 
is not present, the same is cognised. This has been made clear by yourself 
when you said that ‘ the Tiling itself is apprehendfxi ’, where you have em¬ 
phasised the ‘ itself ’. If this is not what you mean, then that emphasising 
word is useless. Thus when it is said that ‘ the thing itself is cognised 
it is all the more clearly implied that the ‘ exclusion of others ’ is also cog¬ 
nised.—(1201) 

In the following Text, tlie other Party proceeds to show that the 
Buddhist theory of Apoha cannpt apply to all cases.— 
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TEXT (1202). 

In the case of such terms as " son of the Barren Woman — 

WHERE THERE IS NO EXTERNAL OBJECT WHICH WOULD BE THE 
‘ CONTRARY ’ (EXCLUDED),—^WHEREIN WOULD THE 
Apoha SUBSIST which is said to be de¬ 
noted BY IT ? ”— (1202) 

COM1V1ENTARY. 

“ In the case of the term ‘ son of the Barren Woman —there is no such 
tiling as the external son, which would be the contrary^ and hence the object 
of the exclusion ; then wherein w’ould that Apoha rest which is said to be 
denoted by tluit term ? It is essential that there should bo an entity wliich 
is the substratum or object of the Apoha ; as such substratum would be 
non-dilferent from ‘ what is excluded hy another —(1202) 


The above is answered in the following— 


TEXT (1203). 

As NON-ENTITIES HAVE NO FORM, WORDS APPERTAINING TO THOSE CANNOT 

BE EVEN SUSPECTED OF BEING DENOTATIVE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
AND SUCH THINGS. In FACT, IT HAS BEEN FULLY 
ESTABLISHED THAT THEY ARE ONLY INDICATORS 

OF THE Reflection.— (1203) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such non-entities as the ‘ son of the Barren Woman ’ have no form,— 
no character ;—hence words relating to those cannot even bo suspected of 
being denotative of the Universal, etc. It is only in the case of words relating 
to entities that there could be any question as to whether what is denoted 
by them is some form or only a Reflection. As regards non-entities (or 
Negations) they are entirely different from Entities, hence how could words 
applied to them be even suspected of pertaining to entities ? From this it 
is clear that the words in question have no object (denotation at all); all 
that they produce is the mere Reflection of things ; and this Reflection is 
what is actually apprehended. Thus there is no room for the objection that 
has been urged. 

The same is further explained :— 

39 
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TEXT (1204). 

What is expressed by words is only the Reflection that appears^ 

AS CREATED SOLELY BY IMPRESSIONS MADE BY OBJECTLESS 
(empty) CONCEPTIONS.— (1204) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Words ’—like ‘ Son of the Barren Woman —(1204) 

Those words however that relate to entities, denote only the Reflection; 
—the forma] proof for this is stated in the following— 

TEXT (1205). 

The Words in question are directly expressive of that 
(Reflection) alone,—because they are dependent 
UPON Convention,—like words expressing 
•imaginary things.— (1205) 

COMMENTARY. 

[The argument may be formulated thus]—^Words that are dependent upon 
Convention are expressive of only the Reflection of the Conceptual Content 
produced by the impressions made by objectless (empty) conceptions,— 
as for instance, words like ' the son of the Barren Woman ’ ;—the words in 
question—i.e. words like ‘ Jar ’ and the like, which form the subject of the 
present discussion, are dependent upon Convention ; and this is a natmal 
reason (for holding that they are expressive only of the Reflection, etc. etc.). 
—(1205) 


Having established his own position, the Author next proceeds to adduce^ 
arguments for rejecting the views of the other party :— 


TEXT (1206). 

These words are not denotative of the ‘ Specific Individuality * 
AND the rest, that HAVE BEEN ASSUMED BY OTHERS. HeNCE 
these SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD TO BE LIKE THOSE 
JUST MENTIONED.— (1206) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Bhlda ’ stands for ‘ Specific Individuality *. 

‘ Arid the rest ’—includes the Universal, etc. 

‘ Hence *,—i.e. on account of their being dependent on Convention, 

‘ Like those \—like words speaking of imaginary things.—(1206) 
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The Author shows that the two Reasons adduced are not ‘ Incon¬ 
clusive ’ :— 

TEXT (1207). 

That there can be no Convention in regard to ‘ Specipic In¬ 
dividuality ’ and the rest has been already proved 
BEFORE. Hence the Reasons adduced are neither 
‘ Doubtful * nor ‘ Concomitant with the 
CONTRARY OP THE PrOBANDUM \— (1207) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been already proved before—on the ground of the ‘ Impossibility 
of Conventions ’ (under Text 876 et aeq.) and on that of its ‘ not bearing upon 
anytliing else —that Convention is impossible and also useless. 

‘ Tat ’—Hence, therefore. 

The two Reasons are not Doubtful or Concomitant with the Contrary of the 
Probandum. —(1207) 

In the following Texts, the Opponent argues that the first of the two 
Reasons adduced is ‘ Inconclusive ’ :— 

TEXTS (1208-1209). 

“ Under the theory of Apohu also, how is Convention possible ? 
How too is it fruitful ? — When it cannot be known to both, 
THE Speaker and the Listener ; as the Idea of one 

CANNOT BE KNOWN TO THE OTHER. WhAT TOO WAS SEEN 
AT THE TIME OF THE MAKING OF THE CONVENTION 
IS NOT SEEN AT THE TIME OF THE USE OF 
THE WORD.”— (1208-1209) 


COMMENTARY. 


“ Just as, in the case of Specific Individuality and the rest, there is 
impossibility of Convention and Futility, so it would be also in the case of 
Apoha ; so that, inasmuch as there would be no Convention made, the 
denotation by words of the Apoha alone cannot be right; hence the Reason 
adduced is Inconclusive. 

“ How too is it fruitful ? —That is, how is fruitfulness yjossible—‘ Tasya * 
—stands for the Convention. 

Question :—^Why is Convention not possible in this case ? 

“ Ans\ver :—Became it cannot be known to both. —The term ‘ hi ’ denotes 
rextson ; the meaning being— Because the Apoha in the shape of Reflection 
cannot be one and the same, as the object of Convention, for both, the Speaker 
and the Listener. 

Why ? 

“ Because the Idea of one, etc. etc. ;—people of limited vision are cognisant 
of only their own ideas ; no one with limited vision can be cognisant of the 
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idea in another’s mind ; and in reality the Apoha in the form of Reflection 
is notliing different from Idea (Cognition); so that as between the Speaker 
and the Listener, what would be knowm as the subject of a Convention co\ild 
not be known to the other ; hence wherein could the Convention be made or 
comprehended ? Unless the Speaker knows the thing, ho cannot make any 
Convention relating to it; nor can the Listener comprehend it. If ho did, 
it would lead to absurdities. For instance, the Reflection of the object, 
which is what the Speaker cognises as figuring in liis cognition, is not cognised 
by the Listener ; and what is cognised by the Listener is not cognised by the 
Speaker ; as every man is cognisant only of what appears to himself. 

“ The futility of Convention is next shown—‘ What too, etc, etc ."— 
The Reflection that was apprehended at the time of the maldng of the 
Convention, by the Listener or by the Speaker, is not apprehended at the time 
of the use of the word ; as the former, being in a jierpetual flux, has long 
ceased to existence ; and that wliich is apprehended at the time of the use 
of the word was not seen at the time of the making ot‘ the Convention ; as 
what was apj^rehended at that time was sometliing entirely different. And it 
is not right that usage should be based upon a Convention that rests upon some- 
tliing different; as such usage would lead to absurdities.”—(1208-1209) 

Tlois argument is answered in the following— 

TEXT (1210). 

Even though each person is cognisant op what appears to him¬ 
self, YET THERE IS SOMETHING IN THE COGNITION OF EXTERNAL 
THINGS WHICH IS COMMON TO BOTH PERSONS.— (1210) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the form of the cognition also is not accepted by tis 
to be denoted by words,—in view of which the impossibility of Conventions 
relating to that could bo reasonably urged against us. Because, for us» 
all verbal usage is purely illusory, being assumed in accordance with the 
notions of individual persons,—it is as illusory and false as the idea of two 
moons that appears in the man of disordered vision ; all that is produced by 
words is a Conceptual Content relating to the Thing, through the arousing of 
the Impressions of objectless conceptions ; and it is the Reflection of this 
that is called the ‘ Denotation ’ of words, because it is produced by words,— 
not because they are denoted (expressed) by them.—So that though, in 
fOality, the Speaker and the Listener are cognisant of what appears in their 
own consciousness,—yet inasmuch as the root of illusion is equally present 
in both men,—^just as in the case of the man with the disordered vision,— 
the apprehension that the two men have of the external object is similar; 
and yet the idea in the mind of the Speaker is that ‘ the thing that I 
cognise is also cognised by this man ’ ; the Listener also has the same idea.— 
It might be asked—^How is the fact of both of them apprehending the same 
thing known to each of them ?—^The answer to that is that in reality it 
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is known to them ; and yet the source of the Illusion being there, equally 
in both, there is—as already explained by us—a mistaken usage in accord¬ 
ance with each man’s own apprehension,—just as in the case of the per¬ 
ception of two moons by the man of disordered vision.—^Thus then, both 
men having the apprehension of the same thing, the making of Convention 
is quite possible.—(1210) 

An example is cited to illustrate the above ;— 

TEXT (1211). 

Just as the man whose eye has been attacked by a disorder says 

TO ANOTHER LIKE HIMSELF THAT ‘ THERE ARE TWO MOONS 
—SO ALSO IS ALL VERBAL USAGE.— (1211) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Who iti like himself', —i.e. to the other man, with disordered vision.— 

( 1211 ) 

Nor is the Convention futile in this case ;—this is shown in the following— 

TEXT (1212). 

The CONCOMITANCE OF THE CONVENTION HAS BEEN ACCEPTED ONLY ON 
THE BASIS OF THE NOTIONS OF MEN ; JN FACT, ALL COGNITIONS 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY WORDS ARE ULTIMATELY FALSE.— (1212) 

COMMENTARY. 

The idea, that the Convention is concomitant with the t^vo points of 
t ime,—that of its maldng and the consequent usage,—is admitted only on 
the basis of the apprehension of Reflection of the Thing apprehended by the 
Speaker and the l^istener; it is not really true; the idea, in fact, is based 
upon the fact that at the time of usage both the Speaker and the Listener have 
the (false) notion that the thing seen now and that seen at the time of 
the making of the Convention are one and the same. 

Question :—“ Why is tliis not accepted as being so in reality ? ” 

Answer :—‘ In fact, all cognitions, etc, etc, —(1212) 


End of Chapter XVI, 



CHAPTER XVII 


Examination of the Definition of “ Sense-perception 

COMMENTARY. 

On the subject of the Means of Right Cognition^ there are four kinds of 
difference of opinion bearing upon (1) their Nature* (2) their Resultant, 
(3) their Object, and (4) their Number. And by setting aside these diverse 
opinions, the clear idea of the Means of Right Cognition can be obtained. 
In order to show this and to support the idea that ‘ the Truth is ascertained 
by means of Two Means of Right Cognition which are endowed with the 
true characteristics of the Means of Right Cognition ’ (as asserted under 
Tecct 3, of the Introduction),—the Author proceeds with the following— 


TEXT (1213). 

The Sense-perception and the Inference, which others have put 
FORWARD, IN PROOF OF THEIR CONCEPTS,—ARE NOT ACCEPTABLE. 

They are of the nature described below.— (1213) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ In proof of their concepts ’—i.e. such concepts us—Quality, Substance, 
Action, Universal, Inherence and so forth. 

‘ Others ’—The Vaish^ilca and others. 

‘ Evam ’—as going to be described.—(1213) 

‘ Sense-perception ’ as a Means of Cognition consists of the Eye and 
the rest and is (cr) conceptual (detenriinate), or (h) of the nature of 
‘ Non-cognition ’. Such is the diversity of opinion regarding the nature 
of Sense-perception.—By rejecting this, the Author propounds bis own 
definition of it:— 


TEXT (1214). 

8ense-percepti(m is free from conceptual content and not er¬ 
roneous.—‘ Conceptual Content ’ is idea associated with 
verbal expression ; IT is not [regarded as] the 
basis of verbal expression, etc.— (1214) 

COMMENTARY. 

The character of being ‘ Sense-perception ’ is what is predicated of 
that Cognition which has been described as ‘ free from conceptual content and 
not erroneous ’ ; as in every case, it is the defined thing (distinguishing 
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feature) that is predicated. [The meaning therefore is—‘ That Cognition 
which is free from conceptual content and is not erroneous is Sense-percep¬ 
tion ’];—as is found in the case of such expressions as ‘ That which shakes 
is the Aahvattha \—The thing defined here is Sense-perception ; as it is the 
definition of this that forms the subject-matter of the present Context. It is 
not the definition of ‘ freedom from conceptual content and non-erroneous- 
ness * that is the subject-matter of the Context; by virtue of which this 
latter could bo taken as predicated in the sentence. 

The ‘ Cognition ’ has not been mentioned, because it is already implied 
in the negation of ‘ Conceptual Content ’ ; just as in the case of the sentence 
‘Bring the milch one without the calf*, where the cow is not mentioned, 
as it is already implied by tho negation of the calf. 

Question :—** What is it that is meant by the term ‘ Conceptual 
Content* C Kalpand'), freedom from wliich serves as the differentia of 
Sense-perception ? ” 

Answer :—‘ Conceptual Content is idea associated with verbal expression 

Question :—“ Is that Kalpand also to be admitted, against which, in 
the character of being the basis of verbal expression^ Shahkarasvamin and 
others have urged objections in great detail ? ’* 

Answer :—No ; it is not the basis of verbal expression ;—‘ regarded as ’— 
this has to be taken as understood. Hence the objections that have been 
urged on that score are not applicable to our view ; because we do not accept 
that view. 

" Klrptl' is verbal expression (‘being spoken of’, ‘being named’); 
and the basis for s\ich expression consists of the Universal^ the Name and 
so forth ; since there can bo no speaking of things without such distinguishing 
features as consist of the Universal, etc. 

The term ‘ ddi ’ {etcetera) —in the text is meant to include such charac¬ 
teristics as Doubt and Deliberation, as leading to association with words etc., 
and also the assumption of the apprehender and the apprehended and so 
forth. 

‘ Abhildpa ’—is expressive word ; and it is in a generic form ; that Idea 
which appears as associated with that word is called ‘ abhildpim ’.—(1214) 

Question :—“ How is it know^n that there is such an Idea (or Cognition) ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1215). 

As A MATTER OF ITACT, THE COGNITION THAT IS CAPABLE OF CONNECTING 

THE THING AND THE WORD ALWAYS APPEARS AS associated with 

verbal expression {words ),—even when the words— 

LIKE ‘ TREE ’ AND THE LIKE—^ARE NOT 
ACTUALLY USED.— (1215) 

COMMENTARY. 

The construction may be as—‘ even when the words like tree, etc. are 
not used ’,—or as ‘ which is capable of connecting the thing and the word, 
in the shape of tree, etc.’. 
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This indicates the Conceptual Content as something directly perceived ; 
the said Idea being recognised by the experience of all living beings.—(1216) 

The following Text shows that the said Conceptual Content is well known 
as the source of all activities of persons from infancy onwards :— 


TEXT (1216). 

Through the continuance of the impression left by the con¬ 
stant ASSOCIATING OP THE ThINO AND ITS NaME DURING PAST 
LIVES,—EVEN THE NEW-BORN INFANT BECOMES CAPABLE OF 
ACTIVITY, BY REASON OF THE SAID CONCEPTUAL 

Content. —(1216) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Atlta-hhava ’ is past lives : —during these there has been ‘ ndmartha- 
bhdvand \ constant associating of things with their names ;—this constant 
associating leaves its ‘ Vdsand', Impressions, or capacity in the mind;—^through 
the * anvaya continuance of this capacity, even the infant has ideas associated 
with words ; and it is through the presence of this Conceptual Content (Idea 
associated with words), that the infant becomes capable of activity,—such 
as smiling, crying, sucking the breast, becoming pleased and so forth.— 
From this effect its cause in the shape of the said Conceptual Content is 
assumed in the infant. This has been thus declared—‘ All activity in the 
w^orld is based upon words, which even the infant has recourse to, through 
the impressions left by past lives \ 

This Conceptual Content, presenting the object, as associated with vague 
verbal expressions and existing only in the subjective form,—as if it were 
something external,—appears in the mind of Infants also, by virtue of which 
in their later life, they become capable of comprehending the relevant 
Conventions.—(1216) 

The Author shows again how the existence of the Conceptual Content 
is vouched for by Perception :— 


TEXT (1217). 

That which is clearly cognised at the time op reflection and 

IMAGINATION AS IF INTERPENETRATING THEM,—CANNOT BE 
SET ASIDE BY MERE WORDS.— (1217) 


COMMENTARY. 

The following Text shows that the existence of Conceptual Content is 
proved by Inference from its effect in the shape of Verbal Usage ;— 
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TEXT (1218). 

The CONNECTION BETWEEN WORDS AND THINGS, DUE TO CONCEPTUAL 
Content, is illusory ; hence as it cannot be based upon 

ANYTHING ELSE,—THERE WERE NO CONCEPTUAL 

Content, the said connection, even as it 
IS, WOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE.— (1218) 

COMMENTARY. 

Any real connection between Words and Things has been negatived by 
our predecessors, and it has also been proved that it is all illusory. Under 
the circumstances, if this Conceptual Content were not there, then the said 
connection ,—even aa H is —i.e. oven in the illusory form,—^would not be 
possible ; as that connection is based upon the Conceptual Content; and as 
it has been proved that any tiling external,—in the form of Specific 
Tndi\nduality, Universal and the like,—cannot form the denotation of words. 
—(1218) 


Question :—“ Other people describe the Conceptual Content not only as 
‘ the idea associated with words ’, but also as that which is capable of being 
connected with the Universal, Quality, Action and so forth. Why do not 
you accept these ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1219). 

Some people have regarded the Conceptual Content to be that 
WHICH IS capable OF BEING CONNECTED WITH THE UNIVERSAL AND 
THE REST ;—THAT VIEW CANNOT BE RIGHT, AS THE UNIVERSAL, 

ETC. HAVE ALL BEEN REJECTED, AND THEY ARE NEVER 
PERCEIVED.—(1219) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ They are never perceived ’—i.e. the Universal, etc. are never actually 
perceived. 

This answer has been given on the assumption (for the sake of argument) 
that the Universal, etc. do exist.—(1219) 

The said ‘ non-perception ’ of the Universal, etc. is further emphasised 
in the following— 
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TEXT (1220). 

The Universal and the rest being never perceived,—and their 

CONNECTION BEING NEVER MANIFESTED,—^HOW CAN THEIR 
association with things be POSSIBLE,—AS BETWEEN 

Milk and Water, etc. ?— (1220) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Like Milk and Water, etc. ’—^Wheii Milk and Water are mixed up, they 
do not appear separately,—and hence it is no longer possible to connect the 
two ; in the same manner, even if the Universal and the rest do exist, they 
never appear as distinguished from their substratum ; and hence it is not 
possible to connect them with their substratum.—(1220) 

“ If then the Conceptual Content in the form of association with the 
Universal is not possible, then, how is it that the propounder of the definition 
(Dinndga in his Nydyamiikha) has asserted that ‘ Conceptual Content ’ 
consists in connection with Name, Universal and so forth ’ ? ” 

The Answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1221). 

Two KINDS OF CoNCEPTCAL CONTENT HAVE BEEN MENTIONED IN THE 
TWO ASSERTIONS, IN ORDER TO SET FORTH THE TWO VIEWS THAT 

HAVE BEEN HELD BY PERSONS BELONGING TO OUR OWN 
PARTY AND BY THOSE BELONGING TO OTHER PARTIES,—IN 
ORDER TO SHOW WHICH IS TO BE ACCEPTED AND 
WHICH TO BE REJECTED.— (1221) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is to be rejected is the Conceptual Content in the form of connec¬ 
tion with the Universal, etc. w’hich is the view accepted by the other party ; 
and what is to be accepted is the view of our own party that it consists in 
association with name. In order to set forth this distinction, both \’iews 
relating to Conceptual Content have been asserted. 

Question :—“ How do you know that it is so ? ’* 

Answer ;—‘ By the two assertions ’ ;—that is the .words used by the 
Teacher are ‘ ndmajdtyddiyojand —‘ connection or association with Name 
and Universal, etc.’, where both the Name and the Universal, etc. have been 
mentioned, as representing the two views. If this were not intended, then 
the expression used would have been either ‘ association with Name, etc.’ 
or ‘ association with the Universal, etc.’ Nor is the enumeration meant to 
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be exhaustive; as in that case the addition of ‘ etcetera' would be meaningless. 
—( 1221 ) 


Says the Opponent:—“ Conceptual Content is a property of the Cogni¬ 
tion ; what forms the subject-matter of the present context is the view that 
the said Content is absent (in Sense-perception); as it is Sense-perception that 
is being considered ; and it is not intended to expound the absence of the 
Object ; as regards the ‘association of Name, Universal, etc.’, on the other hand, 
it is a property of the Object, not of the Cognition. So that what the pro- 
pounder of the Lak^arm has asserted appears to be entirely irrelevant.” 

Anticipating this criticism, the Author supplies the following answer :— 


TEXT (1222). 

This ‘ Connection with Name, etc. ’ remains there after having 

INDICATED its OWN IMMEDIATE CAUSE ; HENCE THE ASSERTION IS 
NOT IRRELEVANT.— (1222) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ Anantaram^ —immediate now iYtom ’—cause; and that cause is in 
the form of the verbally-associated Idea ;—and this is called ‘ connection ’ 
because it ap]3ears in a form envisaging two things ;—and there is no con- 
nocting of one thing by another ; as properties of things have no functions to 
perform. 

The indication of this immediate cause is done in two ways ; and why 
this ‘ connection ’ comes in has been explained. 

Tlio compound ‘ ndmddiyojand ’ is to be explained as ‘ that whereby the 
connection of the two tilings is brought about’ ; there being Bahuvrihi com¬ 
pound CN'en when there is no co-ordination between the factors concerned.— 
Or the compound may be explained on tlie basis of the assumption that the 
Cause is spoken of as the Effect. The piu-yxise served by this indirect expres¬ 
sion is that it serves to bring out the efficiency of the cause as bringing about 
an effect different from other causes. 

[So that the expression 'ndmddiyojand^ stands, indirectly, for the Con- 
ceptnal Content itself.]—(1222) 

Or, the expression ‘ ndnmjdtyddiyojand ’ may be explained in another 
way (as standing for kalpand. Conceptual Content, itself):—‘ Yojand' is 
that wherewith one is connected ;—^and this ‘ yojand ’ of ‘ Name, Universal, 
etc. ’ would be the same Conceptual Content, explained as ‘ Idea associated 
with verbal expression ’ ; so that there is notliing defective in the definition 
propounded by Dinnaga. 

This is what is explained in the following— 
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TEXT (1223). 

Name, Universal and all the rest are connected by the said 
Conceptual Content ; hence what is spoken of (by DienIga’s 
definition) is the same Conceptual Content which has 

BEEN described AS ‘ THE IdEA ASSOCIATED WITH 
VERBAL EXPRESSION — (1223) 


COMMENTARY. 


The following Text supplies another answer to the criticism (urged 
against Dihnaga’s definition):— 


TEXT (1224). 

Or, WHAT HAS BEEN SPOKEN OF (iN THE DEFINITION IN QUESTION) IB 

THE SAME Conceptttal Content that we have ourselves asserted ; 

—(THIS interpretation) BEING BASED UPON THE FACT THAT 
IN ALL CASES THINGS ARE SPOKEN OF BY THEIR NAME 
(THIS BEING THE MEANING OF THE COMPOUND 

‘ ndmddiyojand ’).—(1224) 


COMMENTARY. 

Question :—“ If it be as asserted above, then how do you explain the 
explanatory words of the Teacher ? For instance, ho has declared 
as follows :—In the case of Proper names, like Dittka, what is denoted is 
an object qualified by a Name : in the case, of common nouns like ‘ Cow * 
what is denoted is the object qualified by the Universal ‘ Cow * ; in the case 
of adjectives, like ‘ white ’, what is expressed is the object qualified by the 
Quality of ‘ whiteness ’ ; in the case of verbal nouns what is denoted is the 
object qualified by the A ction ; and in the case of w^ords speaking of sub¬ 
stances,—like ‘ stick-holder ‘ horned ’ and the like—what is denoted is the 
object qualified by the substance.—By this text the Teacher has made it 
quite clear that things qualified by the qualifications of the ‘ Universal *, 
etc. are also separately denoted by words.” 

The answer to this is that ‘ hi all cases, etc. etc .'—‘ In all cases *—^i.o. 
even in the case of words denoting the Universal, etc.—What is meant is as 
follows :—Just as when Proper names are pronounced, what is denoted is 
the object qualified by the Name, —so also in the case of words expressive of 
the Universal, etc.,—like ‘ Cow *—^what is denoted is the object qualified by 
that Name ;—similarly in all cases [what is denoted is an object qualifted by, 
connected with, a name\ —(1224) 

Question :—“ In that case, how are we to construe the Instrumental in 
the words ' jdtyd ’, ‘ gunena ’ etc. {by the Universal, by the Quality) ? ” 

Answer :— 
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TEXT (1225). 

It is THROUGH THESE THAT THE INSTRUMENTAL ENDING BECOMES 
USEFUL; SO THAT THE MEANING COMES TO BE THAT THE CONCEPTUAL 

Content becomes connected with the Name, through 
THE instrumentality OF THE UNIVERSAL, ETC.— (1225) 

COMMENTARY. 

The particular thing spoken as ‘ Cow ’ is that which is connected wUh 
that Name tlirough the Instrumentality of the Universal; similarly, through 
the instrumentality of the Quality, etc. It is in this sense that the Universal, 
etc, become the Instrument (of Connection), and tluis the Instrumental Ending 
becomes usef ul. 

Question :—“ If that is so, then how are the words (of Dihnaga)— 
‘ ndynajdtyadiyojand ’—to bo construed ? ” 

Answer : —‘ It is through these, etc, etc, \ That is the words are to be 
construed as ‘ ndmnah jdtyddibhih yojand \ [‘ connection with the Universal, 
etc,, of the Name ’]. 

‘ Siyam ’—This stands for the Conceptual Content itself, wliich is implied 
by tlie force of the com})ound, which is to be explained as follows :—‘ Jdtyd- 
diyojand^ means * jdtyddibhih yojand,\ ‘connection with the Universal, 
etc. ’ ; ‘ ndmajdtyddiyojand ’ moans ‘ ndmnah jdtyadiyojand \ ‘ connection 
with the Universal, etc., of the Name ’.—(1225) 


Objection :—“ If that is so, then in the case of Proper Names, there 
would be nothing to denote the Univ^ersal, etc., and hence the said explanation 
cannot apply to their case.” 

In antici]3ation of this objection, the Author provides the follovWng 
answer :— 


TEXT (1226). 

Inasmuch as there is the Universal expressed by the Proper 
Name, the explanation should not be regarded as not 

APPLICABLE TO IT. It HAS BEEN MENTIONED SEPARATELY 
ONLY IN VIEW OF POPULAR USAGE.— (1226) 


COMMENTARY. 


What is meant is as follows ;—Such words as ‘ Dittha ’ which are known 
as Proper Names, also t^ke up a ‘ Universal * as their denotation, which 
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Universal subsists in an entity restricted within a limited period of time; 
they denote such a Universal because they are incapable of denoting any 
object marked by a momentarily fluctuating character, while each of these 
(Proper Names) continues to remain attached to one entity from birth to 
death. Tf the Proper Name did not denote such a Universal, then,— 
having been applied to the individual in his childhood, how could it denote 
that same individual in his old age, who would have become a different 
individuality ?—Even for those persons who hold the view that the body is 
not momentary, but lasts for some time,—it is admitted that in course of 
time, the component parts of the body go on deteriorating, by reason of 
which deterioration,—or by reason of its connection with such deterioration 
of the components,—the body in a later age is different from that in the 
earlier age.—Even under the view that it remains the same body undergoing 
developments and changes,—the Name that has been associated with a 
certain thing at one stage of its development, could not denote the same 
thing w’hen it has reached a further stage of development; e.g. the name ‘ milk ’ 
which has been associated with the Milk in the first stage, is not applicable 
to the Curd^ which is only a later stage in the development of milk. In the 
same way in the case of the Body also, the name applied to it in childhood 
could not be applied to it in youth or old age. For these reasons, the Universal 
must be admitted (even in the case of the Denotation of Proper Names). 

Or, even if there be no such entity as the Universal (in this case),—even 
so, our explanation does not cease to apply to the case of Proper Names. 
BecaiLse it is only the diverse Individuals that are conceived of as common— 
when their distinct individualities are not meant to be emphasised,—when 
they become included imder Common names denotative of the ‘ Universal ’. 
Consequently the Teacher propounding the definition under question has 
mentioned the Proper Names separately from Common names. This is 
what is explained by the words—* It has been mentioned separately^ etc. etc.\ 
In common parlance, the word * Cow ’ is known as a Common name (denoting 
a Universal) while the word ' Chitrdngada ’ is known as a Proper Name (applied 
to a single Individual); that is why the twt) have been mentioned separately. 
—( 1226 ) 


The Opponent raises the following objection ;— 


TEXT (1227). 

' Inasmuch as the ' Exclusion (Apoha) of others ’ is the only 
Denotation of words, all words should be ‘ Common ’ 
ONLY. Or, inasmuch as they are dependent 
UPON THE Speaker’s whim, they should 
ALL BE ‘ Proper ’ only.”— (1227) 

The answer to this is given in the following— 
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TEXT (1228). 

It is TRUE THAT WHAT THE PROFESSOR OF THE SCIENCE OF REASONING 
HAS SAID IS IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE POPULAR IDEA OF THINGS ; AS 
IT IS ONLY ON THESE LINES THAT VERBAL USAGE ACTUALLY 
PROCEEDS.—( 1228) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ On these lines ’ ;—i.e. under the fivefold division of Proper Name, 
Universal, Quality, Action and Substantive.—(1228) 


Says the Opponent—“ If what is meant by Dihnaga, is the ‘ Kalpand \ 
Conceptual Content, as understood by the Buddhists themselves, then how is 
it that, having asserted that ‘ others have held that things are denoted by 
words which have no corresponding objects he has, later on, stated his 
own view of ‘ Kalpand ’ ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1229). 

The said ' Universal ’ and the rest are nothing different from what is known 
by these words among people ;— it was with a view to 

EMPHASISE THIS FACT, THAT THE STATEMENT ‘ OTHERS 
ETC. ’ HAS BEEN MADE.— (1229) 

COMMENTARY. 

Wluit is meant is as follows :—As a matter of fact, anything in the 
shape of the Universal, as apart from the ‘Individuals—‘spotted cow’ and 
the like—has no real existence,—it is all i>urely illusory ;—it is with a view 
to emphasise this fact that the Teacher has made the assertion in question,— 
and not with a view to indicate a separate kind of ‘ Kalpand \ 

‘ Others ’—other Buddhists. 

‘ Words which have no corresponding objects ’,—i.e. words which denote 
only Apoha, independently of any such things as ‘ Universal ’ and the rest. 

Such is the meaning of the passage quoted from the Teacher’s work.— 
(1229) 

It is not only we who regard the Conceptual Content as ‘ Idea associated 
wdth words ’ ; in fact, others also have got to accept it as such; otherwise 
there would be no usage in the world.—^This is what is shown in the 
following— 
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TEXTS (1230-1233). 

Even those who are wedded to the notion that Conceptual 
Content consists in ‘ connection with the Universal and the 
rest have to admit that it is ‘ Idea associated with 
words’.—Otherwise, just as the two connected things are 
non-existent, so their Connection also would be non-existent, 

—^ALL THINGS BEING CONCEIVED SEVERALLY EACH BY ITSELF ; AND 
THERE WOULD BE NO NEED FOR POSTULATING THE ‘ CONCEPTUAL 

Content And the result of this would be that there 
WOULD be no usage IN THE WORLD ; BECAUSE USAGE HAS 
BEEN REGARDED AS ASSOCIATED WITH THE UNIVERSAL AND THE 
REST,—AND ASSOCIATION WITH THE UNIVERSAL AND THE REST IS 
INSEPARABLE FROM ASSOCIATION WITH WORDS. ThUS ALONE COULD 
THE EXPRESSION ‘ SPOKEN OF ’ USED BY THE TeACHER BE FRUITFUL. 

-(1230-1233) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even when Conceptual Content is regarded by others as ‘ association 
with Universal, Quality, Action and Substance ’,--”in reality ‘ association ’ 
with Name alone constitutes the Conceptual Content. Because as a matter 
of fact, whenever a thing is apprehended as distinguished by the Universal, etc. 
it is so only tlirough the Name ; if it were not so, then— like the apprehension 
of several distinct tilings, there being connection independently by itself,— 
how could there be any * Conceptual Content * ? And the result of tliis 
would be that the world would become dumb.—It is for this reason that 
even on seeing the man with the stick, one does not connect the various factors 
implied in the notion of the ‘stick-holder’, until he recalls the particular Name, 
Just because all such connection is invariably concomitant with the 
association of words, the words of the Teacher—to the effect that ‘ what is 
spoken of in the case of words like ‘ Cow ’ is the thing qualified by the 
Universal ’—^become fruitful (have some sense). Otherwise, without the 
Name, how could the (passive) tenn ‘ is spoken of ’ be used ?—As the action 
of speaking (exjiressing) belongs to the word.—(1230-1233) 

The following Text sums up the argmneiits in favour of the notion of the 
Conceptual Content:— 

TEXT (1234). 

Thus ‘ Conceptual Content ’ is something that can be easily 

PROVED WITHOUT EFFORT, AS THERE IS NO DISPUTE REGARDING 

IT AMONG Teachers who take their stand 
UPON ALL TRUE DOCTRINES.— (1234) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Text explains what Dinndga really means by asserting the 
Conceptual Content in two forms.— 
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TEXTS (1236.1236). 

It was in view of au:* this that the assertion of ‘ Name, UNiVBRSAii 

AND THE BEST ’ WAS MADE ; AND HEREIN THE TeAOHER MADE 

MENTION OF HIS OWN VIEW AS ALSO THE VIEW OF OTHERS ; 

WITHOUT INDICATING THE DIFFERENCE BY ACTUALLY 
SAYING THAT ‘MY OWN VIEW IS SO AND SO*. IT 
WAS FOR THIS REASON THAT HE SUBSEQUENTLY 
ADDED THE STATEMENT THAT " OTHERS 
HAVE HELD, ETC.*.— (1235.1236) 

COMMENTARY. 

As to which of the two views is to be accepted and which rejected has 
been already indicated by us when we showed that even ‘ association with 
Universal, etc.* is invariably concomitant with ‘ association with Name *. 

* The aaaertion of Name, etc .*—^this is to be construed with ‘ akarot *, 

‘ made * (in the second line). 

The assertion of his own view as also the view of others has been made 
for the purpose of showing which is to be accepted and which to be rejected.— 
(1235-1236) 

Question ;—“ How then are the words of Dinndga in his Nydyamukha 
to be construed ? ** 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1237). 

Thus in this way is the passage from the Nydyamukha to be ex¬ 
plained. By mentioning the ‘ Cognition *, it is the 
‘ Idea associated with words * that has 
BEEN INDICATED.— (1237) 

COMMENTARY. 

The relevant passage from the Nydyamukha is as follows:—‘ That 
Cognition of the form of things which, through the imposed identity of the 
qualifying and denotative adjimcts, appears as non-determinate, in connec¬ 
tion with each of the sense-organs,—^is Sense-perception *.—^Here the * qualify¬ 
ing adjunct ’ stands for the Universed, etc.—and the ‘ denotative adjunct * 
for the Name ; the * imposition of the identity of these two ’—with the things 
possessing the Universal, etc. and also with the thing bearing the Name.— 
The ‘ imposition of identity ’ is mentioned only by way of illustration; in 
some cases where the adjuncts are apprehended as distinct—e.g. when it is 
said ‘ the Universal Cow subsists in this ‘ the name of this is so and so *,— 
there also the presence of the Conceptual Content is admitted. 

Direction “ It has nowhere been said that the subsequent resultant 
Idea constitutes the Conceptual Content; how then do you get at the idea of 
the S6dd Conceptual Content (from the words of the passage cited) ? ’* 

40 
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AiMimr :—‘ By mentioning the Cognition, etc. etc. *—^That is to say, when 
the passage, in contradistinction to the Conceptual Content, mentions the 
Cognition as * Sense-perception % it clearly indicates that the Conceptual 
Content is a property of the Cognition. Thus the meaning of the passage 
comes to be this:—^That Cognition, which, through the imposition of the 
identity of Name, etc. appears as non-detenninate, is Senae-perception ; that 
Cognition, on the other hand, which is determinate is of the nature of the 
Conceptual Content, and hence it is not Senae-perception ; and the implication 
of this is that Conceptual Content consists in the Idea aaaociated with worda 
as contradistinguished from Sense-perception. —In this way the passage has 
presented the Teacher’s own as also other people’s views.—(1237) 

Or, it may be that in the passage under reference, the Teacher has 
stated only his own view.—This is explained in the following— 


TEXT (1238). 

Or, the term ‘ viahe^anLa ’ [‘ Qualifying adjunct ^ as occurring in the 
PASSAGE quoted FROM THE NydyamuJcha, on p. 372, Bottom] may • 

BE taken as standing FOR * DIFFERENTIATION ‘ EXCLUSION 
—^BY VIRTUE OF WHICH WORDS BRING ABOUT THE 
‘ Apoha, EXCLUSION, of others [it is called 
‘ DIFFERENTIATION ’] BECAUSE IT DOES THE 
differentiating (or excluding) of the 
Universal, etc.— (1238) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the ccwnpound ‘ viah^andhhidhdyaMhhedopachdra * (in the passage 
quoted from the Nydyamuhha, in the commentary of Text 1237), the term 
‘ viahS^arwt * stands for differentiation, i.e. excluaion ;—^and the Word is the 
‘ dbhidMyaka ’, denoter, of this Excluaion, not of Universal, etc.; and there 
is ‘ imposition of the identity * of this; in this way is the compound to be 
explained.—(1238) 

Ohj^ion :—“ If Conceptual Content is ‘ Idea associated with words ’, 
then it is something having properties, an object ; it is not likely for one 
object to belong to another object, in view of which its negation or denial 
could be brought about as a property of it; hence what is asserted is most 
incoherent. Thus if Sense-perception is ‘free from conceptual content 
then how is it spoken of by the word ‘ Sense-perception * ? ** 

This is the objection that is urged by Bharga, Bhdradvdja and others, 
who think that the term ‘ free from Conceptual Content ’ is synonymous with 
‘ inexpressible by words *. 

The Author says that this objection has been answered already :— 
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TEXTS (1239-1242). 

Conceptual Content being* held to be as actually understood 

AND DESCRIBED ABOVE, IT IS THE DENIAL OF THE SAMENESS OF THIS 

WITH Sense-perception that has been asserted; and this is 
NOT inconsistent WITH THE FACT OF ITS BEING SPOKEN OF BY 
SUCH WORDS AS ‘ Adhyalc^a * (‘ Pratyah^a *) and the like. In 
Sense-perception there is absence of Conceptual Content, 
BUT ‘ Conceptual Content ’ is not the same as ‘ expressed 
BY WORDS Otherwise, Colour, Odour and the rest would 
become determinate (as they are ‘ expressed by words *).— 
Thus there is no room for what the dull-witted persons 

HAVE URGED.—If THE WORD ‘ SbNSB-PBROEPTION ' ACTUALLY 
denotes Sense-perception^ then how can its being said to be 
‘ FREE from Conceptual Content ’ be held to be improper ?— 
(1239-1242) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Denial of the sameness ’;—^when Dihndga says that ‘ where there is 
no Conceptual Content, that is Sense-perception ’ what he does is to deny 
the sameness of the two; the meaning being [that Sense-perception is] that 
Cognition which is ryot of the nature of the said Conceptual Content;—^it does 
not deny what is contained in the ‘ content 
This disposes of the first objection. 

The second objection also is not proper; because ‘ freedom from Conceptual 
Content * is not ‘ inexpressibility by words *, it is only ‘ freedom determining 
concepts Even though the Cognition is non-determinate, yet it is regarded 
as expressed by words, by reason of its being actually f oimd to be so expressed ; 
and yet it does not become * determinate, being, in this,respect, like Colour 
and other things (which, though expressed by words, do not become deter¬ 
minate on that account). This is only by the way.—(1239-1242) 

The following might be urged:—“ Conceptual Content may be as 
described. But how does Sense-perception become proved to be ‘ free from 
Conceptual Content * ? *’ 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1243). 

That Sense-perception is ‘ free from Conceptual Content ’ is 

RECOGNISED VERY CLEARLY ; SINCE IT IS FOUND THAT EVEN 
WHEN ONE HAS HIS MIND ATTRACTED BY SOMBTHINO 
ELSE, HE HAS THE PERCEPTION OF THE BlUE 
Colour and other things through 
ms SENSES.— (1243) 

COMMENTARY. 

This shows that the absence of Conceptual Content is clearly perceived 
in one’s own experience.—(1243) 
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It might be urged that—“ It is the Oonceptual Content itself attracted 
by other things* which perceives the Blue Colour and other things 
Answer :— 


TEXT (1244). 

This same Conceptual Content does not apprehend the said 

OBJECT; BECAUSE IP IT DID* IT WOULD ABANDON THE EXPRESSING 
OP THE ‘ PAST \ ETC. AND THERE WOULD BE THE 
INCONGBUITY OP ITS BEING CONNECTED WITH 
THE NAME OP THAT OBJECT.— (1244) 

COMMENTARY. 

If that same Conceptual Content apprehended the said object (Blue 
Colour, etc.), then it would abandon the signifying of past and other things, 
and would contain within itself the name of the ‘ Blue * itself. 

The ‘ abandoning of the signifying of the past and other things ’ has 
b^n asserted, because the Conceptual Content cannot be associated with two 
sets of words. 

The Compound ‘ tannama^ etc. ’ is to be explained as—‘ There would the 
incongruity of the connection of the name of the object before the 
perceiver —(1244) 

It might be argued that—“In that case, there may be some other 
Conceptual Content that would apprehend the object;—^why is not this 
view accepted ? “ 

Answer ;— , 


TEXT (1246). 

At the PARTICULAR TIME, THERE IS NO OTHER CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 
WHICH IS ASSOCIATED WITH THE NAME OP THAT OBJECT ; BECAUSE 
THERE IS NO RECOGNITION OP ANY SUCH PERCEPTIBLE 
Conceptual Content, and the simul¬ 
taneous PRESENCE OP both CANNOT 
' BE DESIRABLE.— (1245) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are two answers pointed out in due sequence—-(1) the opponent’s 
idea being contrary to perceived facts, and (2) its being contrary to his 
own doctrines; inasmuch as it involves the presence of two Conceptual 
Contents at the same time. 

‘ Both ’—Le. the two Conceptual Contents.—(1245) 

The following Text sums up the subject 
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TEXT (1246). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, WHAT MAKES THE COGNITION DETERMINATE 
APPEARS ALONG WITH THE COGNITION ITSELF ; HENCE THE COGNITION 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE SENSES IS CLEARLY nm-dekrmiwde 

(free from Conceptual Content).— (1246) 

The Opponent might urge that the fact of the ‘ determining factor ’ 
appearing along with the Cognition cannot be accepted. This is the argu¬ 
ment put forward in the following— 

TEXT (1247). 

If IT be HELD THAT “ COGNITIONS APPEAR IN SUCCESSION (NEVER SIMUL¬ 
TANEOUSLY), AND THE IDEA OF SIMULTANEOUS APPEARANCE IS 
DUE TO THE QUICKNESS OF THE SUCCESSION ; AS IN 
THE CASE OF THE WHIRLING FIRE-BRAND ”— 

[THEN THE ANSWER IS AS STATED IN 
THE FOLLOWING TbXT].— (1247) 

COMMENTARY. 

The question being raised as to why the Cognitions are perceived as 
appearing simultaneously, if, in reality, they appear in succession,—^the 
answer given is that ‘ the idea of aimuUaneouSf etc, etc. * ; as in the case of 
the whirling fire-brand. That is, in the case of the whirling fire-brand, it is 
found that when the whirling is done very quickly, the idea produced is 
that of a single flaming circle; all the several perceptions being mixed up 
as one ; in the same manner, cognitions appearing very quickly one after the 
other, there is the idea of their appearing together as one. 

Or, the term ‘ aldta ’ may be taken as standing for the perceptions of the 
flre-brand,—^the cognition being spoken of figuratively as the object ; the sense 
of the affix ‘ vati ’ remains the same as before, in this interpretation also. 
—(1247) 

The above argument of the Opponent is answered in the following— 

TEXT (1248). 

What has been asserted is that there is no perceptible Conceptual 
Content which is associated with the name op the 
OBJECT before THE MAN’S EYES.—(?)— (1248) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is as follows :—What is being dealt with is not the fact 
of the two appearing together, but the absence of Conceptual Content in the 
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Perception ; and this absence is proved by the fact that even when a man has 
his mind elsewhere at the time of the apprehension of the object before his 
eyes, he does not apprehend the otherwise apprehensible Conceptual Content 
associated with the name of that object. And the Opponent has urged no 
criticism against this. Because, even if the two cognitions are actually 
apprehended in succession,—^the Conceptual Content is not apprehended; 
so that the attack does not affect our main position.—(1248) 


The following Text shows that the idea of the simultaneous appearance 
of the two cognitions is entirely mistaken :— 


TEXT (1249). 

That the said idea (of the simultaneity of the other Conceptual 
Content and the Cognition) [cannot] be wrong has just 
been made clear. And this same simultaneity 
between the object and the Cognition is 

ALSO QUITE CLEAR FOR THAT SAME 
REASON.— (1249) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ It cannot be wrong ’—^such is to be the construction along with what 
has gone before. 

Its idea —^i.e. th© idea of the two appearing at one and the same time. 

As a matter of fact, an idea is regarded as wrong when it is annulled by a 
valid cognition to the contrary ; in the present case there is no such cognition 
to the contrary, by virtue of which the idea in question could be regarded as 
wrong, 

“ How do you know that there is no such cognition to the contrary ? ** 

Answer :—This has just been made clear ;—^that the cognition of the 
object before the man’s eyes appears at the same time as the mind is attracted 
by something else—^is clearly perceived ; and it is this cognition that is called 
‘ Sense-perception ’;—^wherefore then is there anything wrong in this ?— 
(1249) 


It is not only that there is nothing to prove that the idea of the said 
simultaneity is wrong, —^in faot, there is proof to the contrary (to show that 
it is noi wrong). This is what is shown in the following— 
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TEXTS (1260-1263). 

In THE STATE OP THINGS ATTENDING UPON THE WATCHING OF THE DANCING 
GUtL, THE WHOLE LOT SENSATIONS IS APPEEHBNDBD AT ONE AND THE 
SAME TIME, EVEN THOUGH THEBE ARE MANY INTERVENING FACTORS. 
If this ALSO WERE REGARDED AS A MISTAKE DUE TO THE QUICK 
SUCCESSION IN WHICH THE SENSATIONS APPEAR,—^THBN (THE ANSWER 
IS THAT) THERE IS STILL QUICKER SUCCESSION IN THE CASE OF COGNI¬ 
TIONS PRODUCED BY THE TWO WORDS ‘ lata ’ AND ‘ taUb * WHEN 
PRONOUNCED TOGETHER; WHY THEN IS THEBE NO IDEA OF SIMUL¬ 
TANEITY IN THIS CASE ?—^ThEN IN A CASE WHERE THE OPERATIONS 

OF THE Mind alone are concerned, no succession should be 

PERCEIVED, BECAUSE ALL COGNITIONS (MENTAL OPERATIONS) OCCUR 
IN QUICK SUCCESSION AND DO NOT STAY FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
So THAT IN ALL THESE CASES (OF QUICK SUCCESSION), NO SUCCESSION 
COULD BE PERCEIVED. ThE NOTION OF SIMULTANEOUS COGNITION 
HOWEVER WOULD BE THERE, JUST AS IN THE CASE OF PERCEPTION OF 
SOUND, ETC. (in THE CASE OF THE DANCING GIRL).— (1260-1263) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under such conditions as the witnessing of the dancing girl, we find that 
each single sensation, even though intervened by five other sensations, appears 
to be close to, and unseparatod from, the other; for instance, at the same 
time that one sees the girl dancing, he also hears the song and its accompani¬ 
ments, goes on tasting the camphor and other spices, smells the sweet fragrance 
of flowers placed before the nostrils, touches the air proceeding from the fans 
and thinks of making presents of clothes and ornaments. [All this goes 
on simultaneously.] Thus even when there are s6 many intervening factors, 
among the several cognitions, there appears the illusion that all these appear 
at one and the same time,—^this illusion being due to the quick succession in 
which the cognitions appear ;—such being the case even when there are 
several intervening factors, it becomes all the more possible that there should 
be the notion of the letters being pronounced at one and the same time, 
in cases where two words like * lata * and ‘ tala ’,—or ‘ sarah * and * rasah * 
are pronounced, where the utterance of the syllables is so much quicker ; so 
that in the case of such utterances as * sarah-rasah \ when the words are 
heard, there should be no recognition of the two different words or the two 
different things denoted by them.—Further, in a case where there is Conceptual 
Content in the form of pondering over several philosophical and literary 
problems,—^which ponderings are not interrupted by heterogeneous sensations 
-through the Eye, etc.,—^the appearance of the ideas is extremely qmck ; and 
hence it would not be possible to form any idea of succession in them. And 
as all Cognitions are momentary, and cannot continue for any length of time 
they always appear quickly; so that the cognition of nothing could be successive 
at all;— ^just as in the case of the perception of sounds etc. ’;—^i.e. just as in the 
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case of the perception of sound, taste, etc. while seeing the girl dancing.— 
(1260-1263) 


As regards the instance of the ‘ Whirling Fire-brand ’, it is ‘ devoid 
of the Probandum ’;—this is shown in the following— 


TEXTS (1254-1256). 

In the case of the Whirling Fire-brand, the illusion of simul¬ 
taneity APPEARS IN THE FORM OF THE CiRCLE ; THIS NOTION OF 

THE (Circle is not due to the connecting of the various per¬ 
ceptions OF THE Fire-brand as it is whirled round ; because 
THE (continuous) CIRCULAR FORM IS CLEARLY PERCEIVED. In 
FACT, THE SAID CONNECTING OF THE VARIOUS PERCEPTIONS COULD 
BE DONE ONLY BY REMEMBRANCE, NOT BY DIRECT PERCEPTION ; 

AS NO Perception can apprehend what is past and gone.—* 
The object also of the Remembrance could not be very 

CLEAR, AS IT HAS ALREADY DISAPPEARED ; FOR THIS SAME REASON, 
THE APPEARANCE OF THE CIRCLE ALSO COULD NOT BE VERY CLEAR 

(if it were due to the Remembrance of the many cognitions). 

—(1264-1256) 

COMMENTARY. 

When this mental illusion appears, it does not appear as combining the 
several visual perceptions (of the Fire-brand); it appears only as the Sense-born 
single perception of the Circular form, through the force of certain accessory 
circumstances; that this is so is clear from the fact that the perception is 
quite clear; and it would not be so clear if it were accompanied by the 
Conceptual Content. Because such combination of perceptions could be 
done only by Remembrance, not by Sense-born Perception; as the latter 
functions only when the object perceived is close by, and hence it could not 
apprehend what is past and gone. The object too of such a Remembrance 
could not be clear;—^why ?—^because it will have already disappeared.— 
Hence, as the perception of the Whirling Fire-brand, if it were an illusion, 
would be indistinct,—^it cannot be an illusion; in fact, it is a sense-born 
regular Perception. Thus the Instance cited by the Opponent is devoid of 
the character sought to be proved.—(1254-1266) 

Having thus established—^by means of Perception itself—^the fact of 
Sense-perception being ‘ free from Conceptual Content *,—^the Author proceeds 
to prove it by means of Inference : — 
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TEXTS (1257-1260). 

Ob again, when thebe is no BASIS^FOR the existence OF A THING IN A 
CEBTAIN FORM,—THAT THING IN THAT FORM IS NOT ADMITTED AS 
REAL, BY THE WISE. FOR INSTANCE, THE WHITE HOBSE IS NOT 
ADMITTED TO BE THE CoW BECAUSE THE DeWLAP AND THE OTHER 
FEATURES OF THE CoW ARB NOT PRESENT IN THE HoBSE. IN 
THE CASE OF SbNSE -PERCEPTION THEBE IS NO REASON FOB THE 
PRESENCE OF THE determinate character (the character of being 
ASSOCIATED WITH CONCEPTUAL CONTENT), WHICH COULD BRING ABOUT 
THE APPREHENSION OF THE THING ALONG WITH ITS PROPERTIES. 

—Spotted and other Cows are instances to the contrary. 
If it were not so, it would lead to absurd contingencies.— 
The Reason adduced cannot be said to be ‘ Unproven * (or 
not-admitted) ; as the Universal and other qualifying 

FACTORS HAVE ALL BEEN REJECTED. NOR ARE THE PROPERTIES 
COGNISED AS APART FROM THOSE FACTORS. NOR ARE THERE ANY 
SUCH PROPERTIES.— (1257-1260) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be thus formulated :—When the basis of the idea of 
a thing in a certain form is absent, that thing is not accepted by intelligent 
persons to be of that form;—^for instance, the White Horse is not accepted as 
of the form of the Cow, because the basis of the ‘ cow-idea *, in the shape 
of the dewlap and other characteristics of the Cow, is absent in the Horse ;— 
in the case of Sense-perception, which is produced oil the basis of the specific 
object Blue, —the basis for its being regarded as associated with Conceptual 
Content (i.e. Determinate), in the form of the apprehension of the object 
along with its properties, is absent; and thus there being no apprehension 
of the Cause [the effect, in the shape of its being associated with Conceptual 
Content cannot be there]. The Spotted and Black Cows supply the Corrobora¬ 
tive Instance per corUra, Lastly, there is the possibility of the incongruity 
that all things might become accepted to be of all forms and that the person 
accepting things would come to be regarded as stupid.—Such is the upshot 
of the Inference put forward. 

‘ Karica ’ is white Horse, 

‘ Universal, etc, *—^i.e. the qualifying factors (postulated by the Realists). 
Even if the Universal and the rest are real entities, our Reason is not 
‘ Unproven ’ ;—^this is what is meant by the words—‘ Nor is the thing, etc, * ; 
i.e. as apart from Colour and the rest which have been held to be qualihed 
by the Properties (Universal, etc.). 

Question : “ If there is no cognition of Properties as distinct from what is 
qualified, then, why should it not be a qualifying factor ? ** 

Answer :—‘ Nor are there any such Properties ’—i.e. as differentiated 
from the thing. 
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I^om all this it follows that there is no apprehension of an 3 i^hing along 
with its properties. Hence the Reason adduced by us cannot be said to 
be ‘ Unproven —(1267-1260) 

It might be argued that—“ There may be no qualifying Properties 
in the shape of the Universal and the rest; the form of the word itself will 
be the distinguishing property.’* 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXTS (1261-1263). 

The Name also, which would be the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of the 
Word, can never be denotative ; as the idea of the ‘ Specific 
Individuality ’ being the Denoter or the Denoted has been 

ALREADY REJECTED.—^It IS FOR THIS REASON THAT THE IDEA OF 
THE DeNOTER and DENOTED HAS BEEN REGARDED AS SOMETHING 
SUPERIMPOSED (UPON THINGS) ;—^WHILE WHAT ONE APPREHENDS 

BY Sense-perception is something which is not superimposed ; 
BECAUSE this PERCEPTION IS THERE ONLY WHEN THE ‘ SPECIFIC 
Individuality’ is there,—^and it is not there when the 
Specific Individuality is not there—through the interven¬ 
tion OF something else or some such reason.— (1261-1263) 

COMMENTARY. 

There can be no Convention in regard to the ‘ Specific Individuality — 
not even to the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of the Word ; for the simple reason 
that there can be no connection with Convention at the time of usage; and 
apart from its ‘ Specific Individuality *, there is no other form of the Word ; 
nor again can the Word be connected with anything with regard to which 
there has been no Convention; if it did, it would lead to absurdities;—^nor 
can there be any Conceptual Content without connection with words;— 
from all this it follows that the whole idea of the Denoter and Denoted is some¬ 
thing ‘ superimposed ’—^imaginary—^not real. 

It might be argued that—“ even so, the Perception shall become associated 
with Conceptual Content (Determinate) through apprehending the ‘super¬ 
imposed’ thing.” 

The answer is that ‘ what one apprehends, etc. etc. ’ 

* When it is not there —i.e. through Us absence, —^the word ‘ vyatirekatah ’ 
being construed here; the sense being that ‘ it is through the absence of the 
Specific Individuality (that the Perception also is absent) ’• 

Question: —” When is there absence of the Specific Individuality ? ” 
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Answer :—‘ Through the intervention, etc. etc. ’—^The term ‘ some such 
reason * stands for the distance of time, place and so forth.—(1261-1263) 

The following Text adduces another proof for the same ;— 


TEXT (1264). 

The nature of the Blue and other things, being individually 
SPECIFIC, is incapable OP HAVING ANY CONVENTION IN REGARD 
TO IT ; THE PERCEPTION OF THESE THINGS, THEREFORE, 

CANNOT BE ASSOCIATED WITH WORDS.— (1264) 


COMMENTARY. 

The naturer-^ssence — of the Blue and other things is such that no 
Convention can be made in regard to them. 

The question being—“ why is it so ? **,—the answer is ‘ being in- 
dividually specific^ ; that is, it is incapable of being present at the time of 
usage; and Convention is for the purpose of usage alone; hence there can 
be no Convention in regard to it. 

Further, there is Convention only when the thing concerned has already 
become cognised,—^not while it remains uncognised, unknown; and until 
the Perception has come about, it cannot apprehend the Blue, etc.; and as 
soon as it has come about, it would (according to the Opponent) at once 
associate it with words ; but at the time that the Perception actually appears, 
—^and also at the time of the apprehension of the related verbal expression,— 
the perceived thing, being momentary, cannot be present, and hence the 
Perception cannot apprehend it; by what then, and with what, would the 
Word be associated ? From all this it is clear that the nature of the Blue and 
other things is incapable of having any convention in regard to it. 

* Of these ’—^i.e. of the Blue and other things. 

* Cannot be associated, etc. etc. *—i.e. the verbal expression cannot enter 
into it. 

The argument may be formulated thus :—^When a thing is such that no 
Convention is known in regard to it,—^there can be no ‘ determinate ’ Percep¬ 
tion of it,—e.g. the Visual Perception of Odour ;—^and the Perception of the 
Blue, etc. is such that no Convention is known in regard to it,—Whence the 
idea of the Perception being ‘ determinate ’ would involve a notion contrary 
to a wider proposition.—(1264) 

In the following texts, the Author sets forth the ‘ inadmissible character * 
of the Reason put forward by himself (under Texts 1267-1260),—this criticism 
being urged from the standpoint of the Digamhara (Jaina) philosopher, 
Surmti :— 
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TEXTS (1266-1267). 

“ Name (Universal) and the rest may not be the distinguishing 
PROPERTIES perceived, IN THE OBJECT (OF SeNSE-PEROEPTION) ;— 
EVEN SO, THE REASON PUT FORWARD DOES NOT CEASE TO BE iuod- 

missible; because if there is no apprehension of the Thing 

AS DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER THINGS, THEN, THERE WOULD EITHER 
BE AN APPREHENSION OF THE ThING BY ITSELF ONLY, OR NO APPRE- 
HENSION AT ALL J AS IN THE CASE OP THE JaR,—^IF THERE IS NO 
APPREHENSION OF THE JaR AS DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER JARS, 
THEN THERE IS EITHER APPREHENSION OP THE JaR BY ITSELF ALONE, 
OR NO APPREHENSION OF THE JaR AT ALL.”— (1266-1267) 

COMMENTARY. 

Sumati describes all things eis eidsting in two forms—the Universal 
and the Particular; the Universal again is of two kinds—one determined by 
the Particular, e.g. the ‘ Cow \ and that not so determined (conceptual), e.g. 

‘ Being *, ‘ Entity That Universal which exists only in the undetermined 
(non-conceptual) form is of only one form and is amenable to non-conceptual- 
Perception (Perception free from Conceptual Content), in the form of mere 
observation^ purely subjective Ideation; while the other—^i.e. the Universal 
determined by particulars—^is amenable to Conceptual Perception.—Such is 
Sumati^s scheme of Perception. 

Kumdrila however describes the Non-Oonceptual Perception, purely 
subjective Ideation, as apprehending the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of the 
particular (or Individual); and the Conceptual Perception as apprehending 
the ‘ Universal \ 

Sumati, in examining the nature of Perception in the form of purely 
subjective Ideation as posited by Kumdrila and others, has argued thus— 
“ One who holds this view should be asked the following question.—^In this 
Perception, is the Thing before the eyes of the observer apprehended purely 
by itself, as characterised by its own form which is impossible anywhere else ? 
Or is it not so apprehended ?—^If he says it is not so perceived, then our answer 
to him is as follows :—^If there is non-apprehension of the Thing in a form 
distinguished from other things;—^that is, in a form distinguished from a 
thing other than the intended thing,—^i.e. the form or character of the 
intended thing which is not present in the other thing;—^if there is non* 
apprehension of the Thing as qualified by such a form,—^then, either there 
would be apprehension of the Thing itself only, —^i.e. the said Thing even 
without the character impossible in other things;—or, if even this is not 
apprehended, then there would be no perception of the Thing at all.—‘ As 
in the case of the Jar ^ ;—^this cites an example. 

This example is explained in the next text (1267):—**In the case of the 
perception of the Jar, if there is no apprehension of the Jar in the form that 
is impossible in another Jar, to which it may be compared,—^then either 
there would be apprehension of the Jar by itself alone,—^without any quali* 
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fication as that of being of silver or of copper and so forthor, if there is 
no apprehension of the Jar by itself, then there would be no apprehension of 
any Jar at aU,—^not even of the one intended; so that there would be no 
apprehension of the Jar at all.—In the same manner, in the case in question 
if the distinguishing character is not apprehended, there would either be 
apprehension of the thing alone by itself,—or there would 1)0 no apprehension 
at all; there could be no escape from these alternatives —(1265-1267) 

[Sumatra] Purvapah^a (Criticism) against us thus would be as follows ;— 


TEXT (1268). 

'‘Ip Perception is regarded as apprehending the Thing as dis¬ 
tinguished FROM OTHER APPREHENSIBLE THINGS,—THEN THIS 

COGNITION WOULD BE Conceptual (Determinate), just like the 
COGNITION OP the TrEE AND OTHER THINGS.”— (1268) 

COMMENTARY. 

“If Sense-perception is intended to be apprehensive of the Thing as 
characterised (distinguished) by a character not found anywhere else,— 
then it becomes Conceptual ; because it apprehends the thing as characterised 
or qualified by some character ; just like the Perception in the form ‘ This is 
a tree —(1268) 

The following argument might be urged against Surmti :—‘ There is 
no such thing as the Thing itself which could be apprehended as qualified 
by a character; what there is is only that qualified thing which is held by 
you, and also by me, to be the Particular (or Individual); it is this only that 
exists and is apprehended ’. 

To this Svmati makes the following answer ;— 

TEXT (1269). 

“ There is no Particular (or Individual) without a touch of the 

Universal. If this is not touched in the apprehension, 
then the Particular, becoming devoid of Being, 
cannot be apprehended.”— (1269) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The term ‘ mdtra ’, ‘ itself *, in the Opponent’s statements stands for 
the Universal, that which is called ‘ Being ’; and absolutely independent of 
this Universal, there is no Particular (or Individual) which could be appre¬ 
hended.—^It might be said—‘ Under your view there may be such a UniverseJ, 
but this is not touched at all at the time of the apprehension ’.—Our answer 
to that is-T-J/ this is not quite clear in the apprehension^ that is due to its having 
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become devoid of Being :—^that ia, if, at the time of apprehension, the said 
Universal ‘ Being ’ is not touched by Sense-perception,—and the Particular 
(or Individual) alone is apprehended,—^then this Particular by itself, if 
apprehended at all, would be devoid of existence, as devoid of the character 
known as " Being ’;—and thus it could become characterless ; and as such 
could not be apprehended by Sense-perception, because it would be devoid of 
Being^ —^having lost its Being or Existence, and become like the "sky- 
flower ’.*’—(1269) 

TEXT (1270). 

“ The assertion that the Cognition apprehends a qmlified Thing, 

AND YET IT IS NOT Cmceptuol IMPLIES GREAT TEMERITY INDEED ! 

Certainly, no * qualification * is possible except 
THROUGH connection WITH QUALIFICA¬ 
TIONS.”—(1270) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ From all this it follows that yoiur assertion—^that the Cognition appre¬ 
hends a qtmlified object, and yet there is in it no Conceptual Content implies 
great temerity on your part, in making an assertion opposed to all canons 
of Right Cognition.” 

This sums up the criticism against the Buddhist doctrine. 

” The Reason for this is provided, in the words—‘ Certainly no qualifica¬ 
tion, etc, etc, ’—^that is to say, just as a man does not become a stick-holder, 
without the stick, —so a thing cannot be qualified without connection 
with qvalificaiions, —^Hence that cognition which apprehends the qualifications 
is ‘ Conceptiuxl ’ (with Conceptual Content). 

” The argument may be formulated as follows :—^The Apprehension of 
the qualified thing, which is under dispute, is Conceptual, —^because it appre¬ 
hends a qualified thing,—like the cognition ‘ This is a piece of Cloth — 
(1270) 

The following Text proceeds to answer the above criticisms of Sumati : — 

TEXT (1271). 

When the cognition is held to apprehend the qualified Thing,— 

IT IS BY reason of ITS APPREHENDING THE ThiNG AS DIF¬ 
FERENTIATED FROM OTHER HOMOGENEOUS AND HETERO¬ 
GENEOUS THINGS,—^AND NOT OF THE CONNECTION 
OF QUALIFICATIONS.— (1271) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what is meant by Sumati"s Reason—‘because it apprehends the 
qualified thing ’ is the presence of a qualification which is something distinct 
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from itself,—^then it is ‘ inadmissible ’; because for the Buddhist, there is 
no such thing as the ‘ qualification through connection with which the 
cognition would apprehend things along with qualifications; according to 
the Buddhist, what is apprehended is only the Thing itself as differentiated 
from homogeneous and heterogeneous things; and it is by reason of this 
latter apprehension that the Cognition is said to apprehend the ‘ qualified ’ 
thing.—(1271) 

Qiiestion ;—“ Then are all such expressions as ‘ qualified ‘ being 
distinguished ’, ‘ qualified character and so forth purely negative ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1272). 

What is meant by ‘ being qualified ’ (distinguished) is ‘ difference ' 

—^NOT the amnection of qualifications. But the idea also 
that ‘ THIS IS different ’ is not cognised as associated 
WITH words.— (1272) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Difference *— i.e. Differentiation (Preclusion) from homogeneous and 
heterogeneous things;—and this is not anything different from the thing 
differentiated ; it is the thing itself which is spoken of in that form, through 
the exclusion of other things, when this exclusion is meant to be emphasised. 

The following might be urged—“ If there is always the apprehension 
of the Thing as distinguished from homogeneous and heterogeneous things 
then the Apprehension becomes ‘ determinate ’ (Conceptual); because it 
appears in the Verbal form ‘This is different’. Otherwise how could it 
apprehend the ‘difference’, if it appeared in any other form ? When a 
certain apprehension appears in one form, it cannot be said to apprehend 
another ; if it did so, it would lead to an absurdity.” 

The answer to this is—‘ But the idea also, etc, etc .'— (1272) 

Question :—“ How is it then that it is said to be ‘ different ’ ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1273). 

It IS ONLY AFTER THE THING HAS BEEN APPREHENDED AS THE ‘ NEGATION 

OF ALL THINGS OTHER THAN ITSELF —^THAT THERE APPEARS 

THE Conceptual Cognition in the said form. 

—(1273) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Svabhdvdt ’—other than its own self.—^When the Thing has been appre¬ 
hended as the negation of —as differentiated from—all other things,—and 
when the (non-conceptual) perception in the specific form of the Blue has 
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appeared,—^then there follows the Conceptual Content associated with 
the words * it is different ’• If this were not so, then it would be something 
of the nature of purely verbal expression, or the essence of the thing as 
associated with the verbal expression, through which the thing could be asso¬ 
ciated with the name * different * or ‘ non-different and apprehended as such. 

From all this it follows that our Reason is not' inadmissible ’.—(1273) 

In case the Reason adduced by the Opponent—‘ because it apprehends 
a qualified thing *—^is based on the idea that through ‘ negation ’ (differentia¬ 
tion) itself the thing becomes qualified^ —even though it be not qvaMfied in 
the sense of being connected with a qualification in the shape of some other 
thing,—even so our Reason cannot become ‘ Inconclusive —^This is what is 
shown in the following— 


TEXT (1274). 

Other people regard the Universal as not distinguished by 

QUALIFICATIONS,—WHICH UNIVERSAL THEY REGARD AS APPRE¬ 
HENDED BY NoN-CONCEPTUAL PERCEPTION. WhAT 
HAS BEEN URGED IS APPLICABLE TO THAT 
ALSO.— (1274) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Universal has been held to be of two kinds—(1) distinguished by 
qualifications, and (2) not distinguished by qualifications. That which is 
not distinguished by qualifications has been held to be apprehended by 
Non-conceptual Perception. 

‘ To that *—^i.e. to the Universal.—^Hence the charge of being appre¬ 
hended by Conceptual Perception would apply to these also.—(1274) 

Question :—“ How so ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1276). 

The Universal is recognised as ‘ distinguished * from the Parti¬ 
cular; HENCE THE PERCEPTION OF IT WOULD HAVE TO BE 
REGARDED (UNDER THE OPPONENT'S CONTENTION) AS 

Conceptual.— (1276) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is understood to be the Universal which is ‘ qualified ’—^i.e. dis¬ 
tinguished ’—^from the Particular; if it were not so, then there would be no 
Universal at all, if it were not excluded—distinguished—^from the Particular. 
—Such being the case, the Perception that apprehends this Universal, as 
distinguished from the Particular, becomes ‘ Conceptual as it apprehends 
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Bomething that is qiuiUfied. And yet, according to your view, this cognition 
is not conceptual; hence your Reason is itself Inconclusive.—(1275) 

The said Sumati himself, anticipating the objection that his own Reason 
becomes ‘ Inconclusive * by the case of the Universal, has answered it. This 
answer is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1276). 

A THING IS CALLED ‘ UNIVERSAL * WHEN IT IS APPREHENDED WITHOUT 
DISTINCTION ; HENCE IT IS NOT RIGHT TO REGARD THE UNIVERSAL 
AS SOMETHING DISTINGUISHED FROM THE PARTICULAR.** 

—(1276) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is no ‘ Universal ’ apart from the Particulars^ by virtue of which 
on being apprehended it would be amenable to Conceptvial Perception; in 
fact, it is only when the Particulars are apprehended without distinction 
that they are called ‘ Universal *; that is to say, when they are not cognised, 
each in its own distinctive form, they are called ‘ Universal ’. Consequently, 
how could the Universal be ‘ distinguished ’ from the Particulars, by virtue 
of which its apprehension would become ‘ conceptual’.—(1276) 


Question :—How then can there be a clear division between the Universal 
and the Particular ? 

Ansioer (provided by Sumati ):— 


TEXT (1277). 

When these (Particulars) are cognised as similar or dissimilar, 

THEY INDICATE THE EXISTENCE IN THEMSELVES, OF THE 
CHARACTER OF THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ OR THE 

‘ Particular —(1277) 

COMMENTARY, 

“ These same Particulars, according as they are cognised as similar or 
dissimilar, become spoken of as ‘ Universal * or ‘ Particular *, respectively 
41 
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and in this way they bring about a division between the use of the two 
names, ‘ Universal ’ and ‘ Particular —(1277) 

The above criticism of Sumatra is answered in the following— 


TEXTS (1278-1279). 

Ip the said ' similarity ’ and ‘ dissimilarity ’ are held to be 

DIPFERENTIATED, THEN THE FACT OF THE UNIVERSAL BEING DISTIN¬ 
GUISHED FROM THE Particulars remains as before.—If, on 
THE OTHER HAND, THEY ARE NOT HELD TO BE DIFFERENTIA¬ 
TED, THEN, HOW CAN THE CLEARLY MARKED DIVISION 
BE POSSIBLE, WITHOUT CROSSING EACH OTHER ? 

There is no other way in which 

THEY COULD BE CONCEIVED.— 

(1278-1279) 

COMMENTABY. 

‘ Differentiated ’ :—Not mixed up ; i.e. the Universal being one thing and 
the Particular being another thing. 

That the Universal is distinguished from the Particular is said only by 
way of illustration; in fact the Particular also is distinguished from the 
Universal; as both these having distinct characters are clearly distinguished 
from one another. 

‘ The fact, etc. ’—' Asanhlrrid ’ is unmixed. Tliis has been declared by the 
same Sumati in the following words—‘‘ The Particular is perceived only as 
infused with the cliaracter of such Universals as ‘ Being ’ and the like, not 
otherwise ; hence it. is only right that what is qvalified should form the 
object of a qualified (determinate, conceptual) Perception; as for the 
Universal, on the other hand, it is capable of being perceived independently 
of all Particulars ; and hence there can be nothing incongruous in its forming 
the object of the non-conceptual Perception ”.—This clearly marked distinc¬ 
tion would not be there. 

It might be argued that—“ It is not held to be either distinguished or 
undistinguished. ’ ’ 

The answer to that is—‘ How can^ etc. etc. ’—As a matter of fact, among 
tilings so related that the presence or absence of one must imply the absence 
or presence of another,—^the negation of one is inseparable from the affirma¬ 
tion of another; consequently, there can be no other alternative.—(1278* 
1279) 

Then again, to speak of Iho Particulars as apprehended ‘ without dis¬ 
tinction ’ involves a contradiction in terms.—^This is what is shown in the 
following— 
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TEXTS (1280-1281). 

Of the Particular Things there is no other characteristic except 
THAT of being ‘ PARTICULAR * (OB ‘ DISTINCT ') ; HOW THEN CAN 

THERE BE ANY APPREHENSION OP THEM WHICH DOES NOT 
ENVISAGE THE ‘ DISTINCT ’ FORM ? EvEN IP THEIR FORMS 
ARB ENVISAGED, THEY ARE APPREHENDED ONLY AS 
DISTINCT FROM OTHER PARTICULARS ; SO THAT 

THEIR Perception would be ‘ conceptual 

—(1280-1283) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is no ‘ Particular ’ apart from the various Tilings. If then, the 
Particular were not envisaged in the apprehension of the Universal, how 
could the various Things bo apprehended ? That is to say, being non-different 
from the nature of what is not apprehended, the Particulars also would be 
not -apprehended. 

If it be held that the various Tilings are apprehended,—then, if these 
forms are envisaged,—and are apprehended,—the Particular also would be 
apprehended, being, as it is, non-different from what lias been apprehended. 
So that, in regard to these various things, the Cognition that is held to be 
apprehensive of the Universal turns out to be conceptuaL —(1280-1281) 

Further, it may be that the Universal being non-different from the 
Particulars, it may not be ‘ distinguished ’ from those; even so, the Universal 
would certainly be ‘ distinguished ’ from such featiu’eless non-entities as 
the ‘ Hare’s Horn ’ ; and it would thus become apprehensible by Conceptual 
Perception ; and yet it is not so ; hence your reason remains ‘ Inconclusive ’. 

This is what is pointed out in the following— 


TEXTS (1282-1283). 

The Universal is cognised as ‘ distinguished ’ (distinct) from the 
• fexiturekss thing ; hence for you, it should be cognisable by 
Conceptual Perception.— If it be urged that “ the Uni¬ 
versal CANNOT be regarded AS distinguished from a 
NON-entity ”,—then (WE ASK) IS IT OF THE SAME 
NATURE AS THE NoN-ENTITY ? If NOT, THEN 
WHY IS IT NOT ADMITTED THAT IT IS ‘ DIS¬ 
TINGUISHED ’ FROM IT ?— (1282-1283) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be urged:—“ There can be no distinction made 
between the Universal and the Non-entity; nor can there be any similarity 
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between them. Because that is supposed to be a non-entUy which is m>t 
anything ; and such a thing cannot be either * distinguished ’ from, or similar 
to, the Universal. If it were, it would be an Entity. —^Even if the Void—^i.e. 
the Non-entity—^were ‘distinguished’ from the Universal, then also it 
would be an entity ; because a non-entUy cannot have the character of ‘ being 
distinguished ’; and without the character of ‘ being distinguished ’ a thing 
cannot be regarded as ‘ distinguished —^Nor can the Non-entity be ‘ similar * 
to the Universal; as even so it would have to be an entity. A mn-entity cannot 
have a form similar to something else ; and unless a thing has a form similar 
to another’s, it cannot be regarded as ‘ similar ’ to it; as otherwise it would 
lead to an absurdity.—Hence relatively to the Void (Non-entity), the Universal 
cannot be said to be either distinguished (distinct) or similar. Because when 
one thing is either distinct or similar in relation to another thing, then this 
latter also has to be regarded as distinct from, or similar to, the former. If it 
were not so, then the others also could not be perceived as distinct from, or 
similar to, it.—^Further, there is no such thing as ‘ non-entity ’ apart from 
entity; when an entity is not foimd to be another entity, it is called ‘ non¬ 
entity ’ in relation to it; how then cotdd it be ‘ distinguished ’ ? ” 

All this has been argued by Sumati; as against all this, the Author 
proceeds to urge as follows :— 


TEXT (1284). 

As A MATTER OP PACT, IN THE CASE OP THE entity ALSO, BEING ‘ DIS- . 

TiNGUiSHED ’ CONSISTS IN not being that same ; and as the 
UNIVERSAL IS not the same as the non-entity, why 
CAN YOU NOT REGARD IT AS BEING ‘ DIS¬ 
TINGUISHED ’ FROM THE NON-ENTITY ? 

—(1284) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of the entity also, when it is ‘ distinguished ’ from Non-entity, 
this ‘ being distinguished ’ is not anything difEerent; it is only the negation 
of sameness ; the meaning being that it is not the same as the other; and • 
this can be equally so in the case of the Universal also, in relation to the Non¬ 
entity, like the Hare’s Horn. Because the Hare’s Horn is a non-erUity in 
the sense that it is not capable of any action whatever;—^the Universal on 
the other hand is not regarded as so incapable;—^so that its being distinguished 
from the Non-entity is quite clear. That there should be the distinction of 
the Universal from the Non-entity, and yet the Non-entity does not become 
an entity,—^that is nothing very important. 

As regards the Non-entity, the assertion (made by Sumati) that it is nothing 
difEerent from Entity and so forth,—^it is clear that the writer has not pondered 
over the meaning of his own assertion: Because when it is said that ‘ an 
Entity is not foimd to be another entity •*, the fact of its being ‘ distinguished ’ 
from it becomes asserted; because it speaks of its preclusiofi, from it.—All 
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that has been urged, therefore, is only the effect of blindness. Hence we 
desist from further argumentation.—(1284) 

The upshot of his whole argiunent is stated by the Author in the 
following— 

TEXT (1285). 

From all this it follows that whatever Cognition appears in 

REGARD TO THE ‘ SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY ’ OF THINGS APPERTAINS 
TO WHAT IS BEYOND THE RANGE OF WORDS AND IS , 

HENCE wm-cm^xjpivjal ,— (1285) 

COMMENTARY. 

With the following Texts^ the Author proceeds to present the view of 
Kumdrila ; and thereby indicates the charge against his own Reason (Premiss) 
—^put forward (under Text 1257 above), to the effect that ‘ when there is no 
basis for the existence of a tiling in a certain form, that thing, in that form> 
cannot be admitted as real ’,—^that it is partly ‘ inadmissible * as not present 
in a part of the Subject of the Reasoning :— 

TEXTS (1286--1288). 

“ At first there is only a pre-cognition, which is non-conceptnal, 

LIKE THE COGNITION OF THE INFANT AND THE DUMB AND THE LIKE ; 
—^IT IS BORN PURELY OF THE ThING (COGNISBD) ; AT THAT MOMENT, 
NEITHER THE UNIVERSAL NOR THE PARTICULAR CHARACTER IS 
APPREHENDED ; ALL THAT IS APPREHENDED IS ONLY A CERTAIN 
INDIVIDUAL WHICH IS THE SUBSTRATUM OF BOTH THOSE CHARACTERS. 

— (Shlokavdrtika — Sense-perception, 112-113). —Subsequently, the 
Thing becomes apprehended along with the properties of 
the ‘ Class-character ’ and the rest ; and the Cognition also 
by which it is thus apprehended is regarded as ‘ Sense- 
PERCEPTION —{Shlokavdrtika —Sense-perception, 120).” — (1286- 
1288). 

COMMENTARY. 

All sense-perceptions are made here the Subject (of the Argument); 
and the sense is that the Premiss (of the Buddliist)—^that ‘the basis of 
conceptuality, in the shape of the api>rehension of the thing qualified by 
qualifications, cannot bo there ’—is not admissible. Because, as a matter 
of fact, except in the initial Pre-cognition, in all other Sense-perceptions, ‘ the 
apprehension of the thing as qualified by qualifications ’ is present.—^If the 
Buddhist puts forward his Premiss in reference to the Pre-cognition, then the 
argument is superfluous. 

Such is the view of the Opponent (KvmdrilaY 
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* Like the cognition of the infant and the dumb ’;—i.©. like the infant’s 
cognition, and like the dumb person’s cognition.—‘ And the rest ’ is meant to 
include the man in a swoon. The only point of similarity in all these cases 
is the absence of association with words 

‘ Purely ’ ;—^what is meant by this ‘ purity * is freedom from the two 
Universals. 

This same idea is mad© clearer in the second text (1287)—* Neither the 
Universal nor the Particular^ etc. etc. ’—^The term ‘ Particular ’ stands for the 
intermediate Universal, ‘ Cow ’ and the like ; and ‘ Universal * for the Summum 
Genus, ‘ Entity ’ and the like.—‘ The substratum of both these ’;—this indicates 
the pure thing. 

^Subsequently, etc.' —This makes clear the partial ‘inadmissibility’ of 
the same Premiss. ‘ Subsequently ’—i.e after the apprehension of the appre¬ 
hension of the piure thing,—that cognition, by which the thing is apprehended 
along with the qualifications of the class-character and the rest, is also 
regarded as ‘ Sense-perception ’. 

‘ By the class-character, etc.' —^This indicates the apprehension of the 
Thing as qualified by qualifications. 

This show’s that the said cognition apprehends what has not been already 
apprehended ;—and also that the Premiss (of the Buddhist) is inadmissible.— 
(1286-1288) 


TEXT (1289). 

Again and again, as more and more Conceptual Contents come 
IN, there follow further apprehensions, in connection 
WITH the same ; AND ALL THIS IS REGARDED AS ‘ SeNSE- 
perception — {Shlokavdrtika —Sense- 

perception, 125).—(1289) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Again and again ' ;—i.e. at the third and subsequent moments. 

‘ There follow further apprehensions —i.e. such as apprehend what has 
not been already apprehended. 

‘ In connection with the same ’ ;—i.e. in accordance with the connection 
of the sense-organ concerned.—(1289) 


The following might be mged (against Kumarila) :—If, at tli© first 
operation of the Sense-organ concerned, the Thing does not appear as equipped 
with all its properties in the shape of the Universal and the rest,—then, it 
should not so appear even subsequently; as the circiunstances are the 
same in both cases. 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 
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TEXT (1290). 

“ When a man returns from bright light into an inner room, 

THINGS DO NOT MANIFEST THEMSELVES TO HIM IMMEDIATELY 
UPON HIS ENTRANCE ; BUT THAT DOES NOT MEAN THAT LATER ON 
HE DOES NOT PERCEIVE THOSE THINGS BY HIS SENSE- 

ORGANS.”— (Shhkavdrtika —Sense-perception, 126). 

—(1290) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ JJaTmt ’—i.e. from bright light. 

The construction is ‘ uanat pravi^tafnatrdimm ‘ who have just come in 
from bright light ’. 

‘ He does not perceive, etc. etc. ’—The particular intonation implies that 
things are actually apprehended by the sense-organs.—(1290) 


Having thus cited the Example, he applies the same idea to the case 
in question :— 


TEXT (1291). 

Just as, in the first instances, he perceives a mere semblance 

of THE THING AND SUBSEQUENTLY HE PERCEIVES THEM IN THEIR 
true form,—SO ALSO WITH THE PROPERTIES OP ‘ ClASS- 
CHARACTER ’ AND THE REST.”— (Shlokuoartika — 
Sense-perception, 127).—(1291) 


COMMENTARY. 

In the inner room, the Man apprehends the mere semblance of the 
tiling; later on he apprehends the thing more specifically as ‘ blue ’ and 
so forth;—in the same manner in the case in question, having, at first 
apprehended the thing in its mere outline, one would subsequently come to 
have the Perception of the thing equipped with the Class-character and 
other properties. So that there is no incongruity at all.—(1291) 


If such be the case,—and all the cognitions that appear after the initial 
Pre-cognition are valid,—then, in a case where the man has had the pre¬ 
cognition of the thing, and then closing his eyes, conceives of the thing as 
connected with the Class-character and other properties (as the Conceptual 
Content), then, inasmuch as this latter apprehends things not apprehended 
before, this also would have to be regarded as Sense-perception. 

The answer to this (from Kumdrila) is as follows :— 
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TEXT (1292). 

“ Ip apter having pre-oognisbd the thing, the man closes his 

BYES AND THEN IMPOSES CONCEPTUAL CONTENTS,—THIS LATTER 

WOULD NOT BE ‘ SbNSE-PEROEPTION ’ ;—^BECAUSE IT IS NOT IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE CONNECTION (OP THE SENSE- 

ORGANS)— {Shlokavdrtiica —Sense-perception, 128). 

—(1292) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Having pre-cogniaed ’—^i.e. having apprehended by Pre-cognition. 

‘ Eyes ’—^to be construed with ‘ closes 

* It is not in cLccordance, etc. etc. *:—^i.e. it has not been brought about 
by the contact of the sense-organ concerned.—^This has been thus asserted 
by Kumarila —“ Thus then the process of conceptual content being 
similar in the two cases, that cognition which follows upon the contact of 
the sense-organ has the character of sense-perception ;—^this is well-known 
among people, even without any definition (Shlokavdrtika —Sense- 

perception, 254).—(1292) 

To all these arguments of Kumdrila, the answer is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1293-1294). 

What has been urged is not right. Ip the Cognition in question 
APPERTAINS to THE SpBCIPIC INDIVIDUALITY OP THE ThING,— 

then, even on THE APPREHENSION OP THE UNIVERSAL AND 
OTHER PROPERTIES, IT SHOULD REMAIN PREE PROM VERBAL 
EXPRESSION. Because it has been proved before 
THAT THE SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY OP THINGS 
CANNOT BE DENOTED BY WORDS ; HENCE THE 
COGNITION THAT RESTS UPON THAT 
MUST BE PREE PROM CONCEPTUAL 

Content (and association 
WITH words).— (1293-1294) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Even on the apprehension^ etc. ’—^The word ‘ even ’ means ‘ even 
granting that the Universal exists In reality, the Universal, etc. having 
been already rejected, how could there be any validity in the apprehension 
thereof ? Well, granting that they do exist, even so, on their apprehension^ 
the Cognitions that appear subsequently to the initial Pre-cognition, having 
only the Specific Individuality of Things as their object, must be free from 
Conceptual Content; just as the Pre-cognition is. Because the Universal 
and other properties have been held to .be nqt-different from the Specific 
Individuality. 
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The argument may be formulated as follows:—^That Cognition which 
apprehends the Specific Individuality must be free from Conceptual Content, 
—^like the Pre-cognition;—^the Cognition that is held to be the subsequent 
Perception does apprehend the Specific Individuality;—so this is a natural 
reason (proving its non-conceptual character). 

This argument is only in the nature of a Reductio ad ahavrdmn .—^The 
Beason cannot be said to be Inconclusive. Because, that the Specific 
Individuality cannot be denoted by words has already been proved in the 
Chapter dealing with the ‘ Exclusion of other Things * (as forming the denota¬ 
tion of words). 

Nor is the Reason Contradictory; as it is present in all cases where the 
Probandum is known to exist.—(1293-1294) 

It might be urged that—“ The Reason is Inadmissible, as it pertains to 
the Universal only ”, 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 

TEXT (1295). 

If the Universal alone were apprehended, then the Qualification 
(Property) would be something absolutely distinct ; and 
this is not what is acceptable to the other 
PARTY, AS ASSERTED (BY HIMSELF),—(1295) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The qualification would he something absolutely distinct ’—^from the 
Thing qualified. 

‘ This is not acceptable to the other party \ —^i.e. this absolute distinction 
between the qualification and the qualified. 

” How do you know that it is not acceptable ? ” 

Answer :—‘ As has been asserted *—^i.e. by himself.—(1295) 

Question :—“ What is it that has been asserted by liim ? ” 

Answer :—[Kumdrila says as below]— 


TEXT (1296). 

“ If THE QUALIFICATION WERE ABSOLUTELY DISTINCT FROM THE 
QUALIFIED, THEN HOW COULD IT BRING ABOUT IN THE qualified 
A COGNITION IN KEEPING WITH ITSELF ? — [SUoka- 

vdrtika — Sense-perception, 142].—(1296) 


COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ absolutely ’ has been added in view^ of the fact that some 
sort of indirect distinction is admitted; inasmuch as his view is that the 
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Universal and other qualifications are different as well as non-dif¥erent (from 
the qualified), but not absolutely different, or absolutely non-different. Ho 
has asserted as follows ;—“ As their cognitions are distinct, Colour, etc. 
cannot be one and the same ; what is held is that they are one as well as 
diverse, as conceived in the form of ‘ Being ’ (when they are one) and in the 
form of * Colour etc. (when they are diverse) — {Shlokavdrtika, Sense- 
perception, 158).—^He has again asserted that—“ For us, the Universal 
and the rest are not other than the Individual ”— {Shlokavdrtika, Sense- 
perception, 141). —‘ Paratvam ’, ‘ difference ’, here stands for ‘ other than’. 

‘ In keeping with itself ’—i.e. tinged with the form of the qualifying 
factors; as the qualification is so called only bocaiise it brings about the 
apprehension of the qualified thing which is tinged by the qualifying factor; 
otherwise, it would not be a qualification at all; as it has been declared 
that—‘ The Qualification is so called because it colours the qualified thing 
with its own cognition —(1296) 

I’he following might be urged :—•“ As a matter of fact, the subsequent 
cognitions envisage both (the Universal as well as the Particular), inasmuch 
as what they apprehend is the Particular as characterised hy the Universal ; 
so that they cannot be said to apprehend the Specific Individuality only ”. 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 


TEXT (1297). 

One and the same cognition cannot comprehend both the Specific 
Individuality and the Universal ; because, if such a cognition 
WERE ‘ Conceptual there could be no comprehension 

OF THE FORMER,—ON THE OTHER HAND, IF IT WERE OTHER¬ 
WISE, THERE COULD BE NO COMPREHENSION OF THE 
LATTER.— (1297) 


(COMMENT ARY. 

It is not right that one and the same Cognition should apprehend the 
Specific Individuality as well as the Universal.—Because, would that Cognition 
be Conceptual or Non-conceptual ? If it were Conceptual, —Determinate,—then 
there could be no apprehension of the ^former ’,—i.e. the Specific 
Individuality.—If ^ otherwise \ —i.e. if it is Non-concept'ual, —then there could 
be no apprehension of the ‘ latter ’ —i.e. of the Universal.—(1297) 

It has been proved that if the subsequent Cognitions apprehend the 
Specific Individuality, they must be ‘ Non-conceptiial ’.—The Author now 
proceeds to show that—even granting that the said cognitions are ‘ Oonceptuar, 
as they would be apprehending only what has been already apprehended 
(by the previous Non-oonceptual Cognition), no validity could attach to those 
Cognitions :— 
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TEXT (1298). 

On ACCOUNT OF THERE BEING NO ABSOLUTE DISTINCTION (BETWEEN 

THE Universal and the Specific Individuality),—if the 
Universal and other properties have become already 
apprehended by the initial Cognition,—then the 

SUBSEQUENT COGNITION WOULD BE APPREHENDING 
ONLY WHAT HAS BEEN ALREADY APPREHENDED,— 

AND IT WOULD THUS BE LIKE 

Remembrance .— (1298) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Universal and the rest are not regarded as absolutely distinct from 
the Individual; as has been declared by Kumdrila (in Shhkavdrtika, Sense- 
perception, 141) that—“ The Universal and the rest are not anything other 
than the Individual ”. Under the circumstances, as the Universal and the 
rest will have been already apprehended by the initial (non-concoptual) 
Pre-cognition, the subsequent definite (conceptual) cognition of the same 
Universal and the rest would be apprehending only wliat has been already 
apprehended,—and thus being like Remembrance,—it must have to be 
regarded as invalid. 

This argument may be formulated as follows :—The Cognition appre¬ 
hending what has been already apprehended cannot be valid,—e.g. Remem¬ 
brance ;—the Conceptual Cognition following on the wake of Perception 
apprehends what has been already apprehended ;—hence there is perception 
of a character contrary to the w^ider notion (of validity).—(1298) 

[Says the Opponent]—“ If the Reason adduced here is that “ the 
Universal, etc. are already apprehended as differentiated from all imposition 
(Doubts and Misconceptions),—then it is one that is ‘ not-admitted ’ ; if it 
means that they are apprehended somehow, then it is Inconclusive, in view 
of the character of Inference ”. 

This is the argument that is set forth in the following— 

TEXTS (1299-1300). 

“ (At the INITIAL STAGE), THERE IS ONLY A VAGUE IDEA OF SEVERAL 

UNIVERSALS, AND THERE IS NO DEFINITE IDEA OF ANYTHING ; 

THE DEFINITE IDEA COMES ONLY LATER ; AS THIS APPREHENDS 
THE THING AS DIFFERENTIATED FROM ALL IMPOSITIONS 

(Doubts and Misconceptions). Just as 
Inference apprehends the object as 

DIFFERENTIATED FROM IMPOSITIONS, SO 
ALSO DOES THE (LATER) DEFINITE 

COGNITION.”— (1299-1300) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ At the first stage, the Thing is apprehended by Pro-cognition only in a 
vague, not in the well-defined form; the well-defined cognition comes only 
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later^ and this is valid, as it apprehends the Thing as differentiated from impo. 
sitions,—^like Inference. For instance, after the subject, Sound, has been 
apprehended by Perception, there appears, through the fact of its being a 
product^ the well-defined (inferential) idea that it is non-eternal; and this 
subsequent Inferential Cognition of the non-etemality of sound is valid; 
in the same manner the subsequent Perceptional Cognition becomes well- 
defined when it apprehends the thing as differentiated from impositions. 
On this point of well-defined cognition apprehending things differentiated 
from imposition, you also do not hold a different opinion; as is clear from 
your assertion to. the following effect—‘ Between well-defined cognition and 
imposed cognition subsists the relation of the annuUer and the annvlled ; and 
it is understood that the well-defined cognition becomes operative on the 
thing being differentiated from impositions *.’*—(1299-1300) 

The answer to the above is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1301-1303). 

As A MATTER OP PACT, THE VALIDITY OP InPERENTIAL COGNITION DOES 
NOT REST UPON ITS APPREHENDING A THING DIFFERENTIATED FROM 
IMPOSITIONS ; IF THAT WERE SO, THEN REMEMBRANCE ALSO WOULD 

:have to be regarded as valid. What really happens is that 

AFTER THE SbNSB-PEROEPTION (OP A CERTAIN THING) THERE APPEAR 
CERTAIN impositions (DOUBTS AND MISCONCEPTIONS), AND IT IS 
BY REASON OF SETTING ASIDE THESE IMPOSITIONS THAT INFERENTIAL 

Cognition has been regarded as valid.—^This is not possible 
FOR YOU ; because in the case of such COGNITIONS AS ‘ ThE 
white— cow —^walking’—^AFTBR THE SENSE-PERCEPTION, NO 
IMPOSITION IS FOUND TO APPEAR, WHICH COULD BE NEGATIVED (BY 
THE SUBSEQUENT VALID COGNITION).— (1301-1303) 

COMMENTARY. 

The validity of Inference lies in its precluding the imposition that has crept 
in, and not merely in precluding an imposition; in the latter case validity 
would attach to Remembrance also. In the case of the (initial non-con- 
cepPual) Perception being followed by the conceptual perception of the ‘ white— 
cow—walking *, there is no preclusion of an imposition that has crept in^ 
because no such imposition has actually come in. 

“ How do you know that it has not come in ? *’ 

Answer: —‘ In the case of such cognitions, etc. etc. ’;—^when a Concept 
does come in, it does not remain uncognised ; hence, being capable of being 
cognised, if the Imposition is not cognised, it follows that it has not come 
in at all.—(1301-1303) 


All this has been said after taking it for granted that the Universal and 
the rest do exist. Now the Author proceeds to show that in reality, the 
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Universal and the rest do not exist at all, and hence the Perception appre¬ 
hending them cannot be conceptual: — 

TEXTS (1304-1305). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, UNIVERSAL AND THE REST DO NOT EXIST, EITHER 
AS NON-DIFFERENT, OR AS DIFFERENT, FROM (INDIVIDUALS),—^BY 

VIRTUE OF WHICH THE CONCEPTUAL COGNITION OF THOSE COULD 
HAVE THE CHARACTER OF ‘ PERCEPTION \—(a) [ThBY 
CANNOT BE THE SAME AS THE INDIVIDUALS] BECAUSE 
THERE IS NO COMPREHENSIVENESS. (b) [NOR CAN 
THEY BE DIFFERENT FROM THE INDIVIDUALS] 

BECAUSE THEY DO NOT APPEAR AS DIFFER¬ 
ENT FROM THE Individual.—( c) 

[Nor can they be both differ¬ 
ent AND NON-DIFFERENT] 

BECAUSE Difference and 
non-difference always 
REMAIN MUTUALLY 
EXCLUSIVE.— 

(1304-1305) 

COMMENTAEY. 

The Universal and the rest (if they existed) could be either (a) non- 
different from the Individuals,—or (6) different from them,—or (c) both, 
different and non-different. 

(1) The first alternative cannot be right; because there is no comprehen¬ 
siveness ; i.e. there is absence or negation of pervasion; that form is called 
‘ Universal * which pervades over several things ; there is no such ‘ pervasion * 
among individuals, whereby they themselves could become the ‘ Universal *; 
if there were such pervasion, the entire universe would come to be of the 
same form; so that there could be no Universal at all; as the Universal 
must subsist in several things. 

(2) Nor is the second alternative possible [i.e. the Universal, etc. cannot 
be different from the Individuals]; ‘ because they do not appear as different 
from the Individuals ’;—the term ‘ bhedat ’ stands for Individuals ;—and 
what does not appear cannot be perceived. This has been thus declared— 
‘ Individuals do not pervade over one another ; there is no other pervasive 
entity ; how then can an3rthing be different from Cognition ? * 

(3) Nor is the third alternative possible; ‘ because the two views of difference 
and non-difference are mutually exclusive ’,—^that is to say, when two things 
are mutually exclusive, the negation of one must mean the affirmation of 
the other; and difference and non-difference are so mutually exclusive, 
because the nature of one is such that it must preclude the nature of the 
other. Hence there can be no third alternative (in addition to difference 
and non-difference).—(1304-1305) 
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Says the Opponent;—“ If Sense-perception is non-concepiiuxh how is 
activity carried on on its basis ?—‘ This is a means of bringing happiness 
‘ this is a source of unhappiness —one always makes up his mind definitely 
on these lines and then betakes himself to activity for the secvu*ing of the 
former and the avoiding of the latter.—Further (under your view) there can 
be no idea of Inference or Inferred; because at the time of Inference, the 
character in question, as also the subject wherein it is sought to be proved, 
must be such as have been previously cognised in a definite form ;—and they 
could not be regarded as definitely cognised by a Perception that is itself 
uncertain. Nor could it be regarded as cognised by Inference ; as that would 
mean an infinite regress of Inferences. There is no third Means of Right 
Cognition (for the Buddhist, except Perception and Inference). So that 
under your view, there would be an end to all forms of activity.—lYom 
all this, and on the basis of the Reason that activities are actually carried on 
on the basis of Inference, etc., it becomes established that the idea of Percep¬ 
tion being non-conceptv/jd is ruled out by Inference 

To one who would argue thus, the Author offers the following answer :— 


TEXT (1306). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, EVEN THE UOn-COUCeptual PERCEPTION HAS THE 
POTENCY TO BRING ABOUT THE CONCEPTUAL CONTENT ; HENCE 
THROUGH THAT, IT BECOMES A FACTOJB^IN ALL ACTIVITY. 

—(1306) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Through that \—^That is, tlirough the Conceptual Content, the Non-con- 
ceptual Perception also becomes the cause of definitive cognition and thereby 
becomes a factor in all activity. For instance, even though Sense-perception 
is * free from Conceptual Content ’, yet, whenever it appears, it appears as 
qualifying, through the manifestation of its form in consciousness, the Tiling 
perceived—like Fire, for instance—as differentiated from all other homo¬ 
geneous and heterogeneous things;—^and as this perception apprehends 
one definite thing with a well-defined form,—and is also accompanied by 
the idea of the tiling as differentiated from other homogeneous and hetero¬ 
geneous things,—^it renders manifest, in that same tiling, certain positive 
and negative concepts—such as ‘ tliis is Fire ’,—‘ this is not a bunch of 
flowers ’ ; as these two concepts are only indirectly related to the Thing 
concerned, they are not regarded as valid, even though they are in perfect 
accord with the real state of things ; and the reason for this lies in the fact that 
it involves the unification of what is seen and what is conceived, and as such 
cannot be regarded as the apprehension of what is not already apprehended, 
(and hence valid). 

It is for the reason stated above tliat the non-conceptual Perception, 
being the cause of the said two concepts, becomes the cause of the indication 
of a third kind of negation also. For instance, whenever a cognition appears 
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in regard to anything, it envisages it because it bears its semblance ; and as 
anything other than that thing is not perceived, it distinguishes the former 
thing from all else ; in connection with all things, there are these two poles— 
what is perceived and what is other than the perceived; consequently it is 
indicated that there is no third alternative. 

“ If that is so, then, if the Subject,—Sound, for instance—lias been 
apprehended by Perception itself, the inferential concept of non-eternality 
that appears in connection with it cannot bo valid 

That does not affect our position. Even though the Perception be 
brought about, yet tliat aspect of the thing alone is said to be ‘ apprehended ’ 
(by the Perception) in regard to wliich the resultant definite cognition is 
produced and which alone lends itself to activity ; wliilo tliat aspect in 
regard to wliich it is not able to produce a definite cognition, because of the 
operation of an imposition based on misconception,—even though such an 
aspect might be apprehended as fit for lending itself to activity,—^it is regarded 
to be as good as not-apprehended; and it is in regard to this that, for the 
purpose of setting aside the said imposition. Inference becomes operative 
and hence valid no such validity can belong to the Conception that follows 
in the wake of the Sense-perception ; as in the latter case, there is no setting 
aside of any imposition that has come in. 

Question :—“ What is the reason that, though the apprehension appears 
in regard to the form of the thing wliich is different from that of all other 
tilings, yet the resultant Idea is not certain and definite ? ” 

Answer : —The reason lies in the fact that it is dependent upon other 
causes. Merely because a tiling lias been apprehended it does not follow that 
the Idea in regard to it is certain and definite ; because it depends upon other 
causes, in the sliape of repetition, the man’s interest, the vividness (of the 
original perception) and so forth. Just as, when one has the same person 
as his Father and Teacher, when he sees him coming, the definite idea 
in his mind is ‘ My Father is coming not ‘ my Teacher is coming — (1306) 

Bhdvivikta and others, who take exception to the idea that ‘ the non- 
conceptual Perception leads to activity through bringing about the Conceptual 
Content ’, bring forward certain arguments ;—these are sot forth in the 
following— 

TEXT (1307). 

“ The non-conceptual cannot bring about the Conceptual Content,— 

(a) because THEIR OBJECTS ARE DIFFERENT,—AS IN THE CASE 
OF THE COGNITION OF COLOUR, ETC.,—AND ALSO BECAUSE 

IT IS non-conceptual —^like the Eye, etc.”— 

(1307) 

COMMENTARY. 

The cognition produced by the Senses (wliich is non-conceptual) cannot 
bring about the conceptual cognition, which is mental,—(a) because their 
objects are different, as in the case of the cognitions of Colour, Touch, etc.;— 
and also (6) because it is non-conceptual, —^like the Eye and other organs. 
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In support of the Reason * Because their objects are different \ the 
instance cited is ‘ as in the case of the cognitions of colour^ etcJ* ; and in support 
of the Reason ‘ Because it is non-conceptual the instance cited is ‘ like the 
eye, etc. *—(1307) 

The following Text points out the defects in the above reasoning ;— 

TEXT (1308). 

There is no iNcoMPATiBiuTy between the Conceptual Content 
AND the said Reasons ; nor is there dipperencb in their 
OBJECTS; as the object apprehended by the 
ONE IS THE SAME AS THAT APPREHENDED 
BY THE OTHER*— (1308) 

COMMENTARY. 

Both the Reasons adduced (in the preceding Text) are ‘ Inconclusive *; 
as no incompatibility has been indicated between the Reasons and the 
contrary of the conclusion sought to be proved by them. 

* Anayoh *—of the two Reasons. 

‘ JVor is there difference, etc. etc. ’;—^that is to say, even though the 
Conceptual Content is objective (has an object), yet the assertion that ‘ their 
objects are different ’ is ‘ inadmissible ’.—(1308) 

In reality however the Conceptual Content is not objective, it is without an 
object; hence the Reason cited is all the more inadmissible. This is shown 
in the following— 

TEXT (1309). 

In reality, the Conceptual Content proceeds without any 

OBJECTIVE BASIS ; IT HAS NO OBJECT AT ALL, WHICH COULD 
DIPPER PROM ANYTHING ELSE,— (1309) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Text shows that the Corroborative Instance (cited by 
Bhdvivikta, in 1307 above) “ as in the case of the cognition of Colour, etc. ”, 
is devoid of the Probandum (the character sought to be proved):— 

TEXT (1310). 

Among the cognitions op Colour, Sound, etc., mutual causal 

RELATION IS ACTUALLY PRESENT ; HENCE THE INSTANCE THAT 
HAS BEEN CITED IS ONE IN WHICH THE PROBANDUM 
IS NOT KNOWN TO EXIST.— (1310) 

COMMENTARY. 

—As among the Cognitions of Colour, Sound, etc., mental causal relation 
is actually present,—consisting in the fa^t of their following in the wake of 
one another.—(1310) 
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Again, the Text is going to show that the reason “ Because their objects 
are different ” (cited by Bhdvivikta in Text 1307) is Inconclusive, by reason 
of its presence in a thing where the Probandum is definitely known to 
be absent:— 

TEXT (1311). 

Inasmuch as between the Cognition of Fire and the Cognition of 

Smoke, there is the relation of Cause and Effect,—the 
same could be possible in the case in question 
ALSO; hence the Reason cited is found 
TO BE Inconclusive also.— (1311) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Etasmin ’ stands for the Reason cited—“ Because their objects are 
different ”. 

The Cognition of the Middle Term ‘ Smoke ’ is the cause of the cognition 
of the Major Term ‘ Eire —even though the objects of the two cognitions 
are different. The same may be the case here (with the non-conceptual and 
the conceptual). So that the Reason adduced is Inconclusive.—(1311) 

Having thus proved the fact of Sense-perception being ‘ free from Concep¬ 
tual Content the Author next proceeds to explain the use of the other 
qualification, ‘ not erroneous ’ (in the definition of Sense-perception pro¬ 
pounded by liimself under Text 1214):— 

TEXT (1312). 

THE EPITHET ‘ NOT-ERRONEOUS ’ HAS BEEN ADDED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 

EXCLUDING SUCH ILLUSIONS AS THOSE OF THE ‘ * Keshovdraka ’ 
(HaIR-TUFT) AND THE LIKE ; AS THESE ARE NOT REGARDED 
AS ‘ VALID COGNITION ’ ON THE GROUND OF 
THEIR BEING ‘ ERRONEOUS \- (1312) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ not-erroneous ’ should be understood as ‘ not incongruent ’ 
—and not as ‘ having for its basis a form as it really exists *.—^If this latter 
were meant, then, as under the view of the Yogdchura (the extreme Idealist) 
there can be no real basis, the definition, thus interpreted, would not be 
applicable to Sense-perception as accepted by both theorists (the Realist 
Sautrdntika and the Idealist Yogdchdra). —As regards ‘being non-incon- 
gruent what it moans is ‘ the presenco of the capacity to envisage a thing 
which is capable of the intended fruitful activity ’,—not actually envisaging 
it; as obstacles are likely to appear in the actual envisaging. 


* ‘ Keshoridraka ’, * Hair-Tuft —It is not clear what is meant by this. It is 
supposed to stand for the idea one has on closing the eyes of tufts of hair floating 
in the regions of the eye; which idea is * erroneous ’, as there is no real Hair-Tuft 
there. 


42 
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Qtieation ;—“ If that ia so, then let there be only the qualification ‘ not 
erroneovis ’; what is the use of mentioning the * freedom from conceptual 
content * ? ’* 

Answer :—That cannot be right; as in that case the inferential concept 
also would have to be regarded as Sense-perception. —(1312) 


TEXTS (1313-1314). 

Some people have held that Illusion is purely mental. But that 

IS NOT so ; AS IT IS FOUND TO APPEAR ONLY WHEN THE SbNSE- 
ORGAN IS PRESENT (AND OPERATIVE) AND TO CEASE 
WHEN THIS LATTER (BECOMES DISORDERED, CEASES). 

If IT WERE PURELY MENTAL, IT SHOULD CEASE 
LIKE THE ILLUSION REGARDING A SERPENT, 

EVEN WHEN THE DISORDER OP THE 

Sense-organ has not ceased ; 

AND YET IT CONTINUES TO BE 
PERCEIVED QUITE CLEARLY. 

-(1313-1314) 

COMMENTARY. 

The idea of these ‘ some people * is that it is not necessary to add, to 
the definition of Sense-perception, the qualifying term ‘ not erroneous ’ 
(for the purpose of excluding Illusion which, being pmely mental, can never 
be ‘ Sense-perception *). 

Against this view the following might be urged ;—Granting that Illusion 
is mental ; even so, it is not necessary to add the qualifying term ‘ not 
erroneous ' ; because what the person propoimding the definition under 
review wanted to do was not to provide a definition of only that ‘ Sense- 
perception* which is brought about by the Sense-organs, but also of that 
Sense-perception which appears in the Mystic and which is purely mental; 
as in this latter Dream-cognition also is non-conceptual, as it appears quite 
distinctly ; and yet it is not ‘ non-erronoeus ’ ; hence for the exclusion of this, 
the addition of the qualifying term ‘ non-erroneous * is necessary. 

This is true; but there are Illusions possible through the Senses also 
[and they are not always merUal] ; hence the said view of ‘ some people * is 
not right. 

The author explains how Illusions may be sense-born —‘ Bal that is 
not so, etc, etc, —^The illusion appears only when the Sense-organ is there, 
and when the Sense-organ is in any way disordered, i.e. hurt—^the Illusion 
ceases; which shows that like any other sense-born cognition, this Illusion 
of the * Hair-tuft ’ and the like also is Sense-born. 

Further, if the Illusion belonged entirely to the Mind, then the mental 
aberration would be the sole caiise of* the Illusion, and hence the Illusion 
would cease on the cessation of the mental aberration, thoi^gh the disorder 
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of the Sense-organ may still be there.—^The illusion regarding the serpent 
and such things is cited as an example. 

That the Illusion should not be very clear is another incongruous 
possibility cited. What is mixed up with Conceptual Content cannot bring 
about a very clear apprehension of the Thing; as the said Content operates 
only through the presentation of the Universal (which is always vague).— 
(1313-1314) 

The following texts sets forth the objection of the other party:— 

TEXTS (1315--1320). 

“ (a) As REGARDS THE REASON THAT ‘ THE ILLUSION IS THERE ONLY 
WHEN THE Sense-organ is there ^—in its direct sense, it is 
Inadmissible ; and in its indirect sense, it is Inconclusive ; 
AS it is present in Remembrance also.— (6) As regards the 
Reason ‘ Illusion is an aberration brought about by the dis- 
order of the sense-organ —that is clearly found also in the 

CASE OF effects PRODUCED INDIRECTLY,—FOR EXAMPLE, IN THE 
CASE OF THE MuU AND SUCH THINGS.—(c) As REGARDS THE IDEA 
THAT ‘ ALL MENTAL ILLUSIONS CEASE AFTER REFLECTION —THIS 

ALSO IS not quite true (inconclusive), in view of such ideas as 
* Entity ’ and ‘ Universal ’. If it be held that these notions 

DO CEASE ON THE SUBSEQUENT NOTION THAT ‘ THESE ARE NOT FOUND 

IN THE Specific Individuality of Things —^then the answer 
is that such cessation is possible also in the case of such 

ILLUSIONS AS THAT OF ‘ TwO MoONS — If IT BE URGED THAT THE 

existence of these does not cease —^thbn, the same may be 

SAID IN REGARD TO THE NOTIONS OF THE UNIVERSAL, ETC. ALSO— 
As REGARDS THE ILLUSIONS REGARDING GoD AND SUCH OTHER 

Beings, appearing in persons who are bent upon believing in 

THEM, THERE IS NO CESSATION AT ALL, EVEN ON LISTENING TO 

MILLIONS OF Reasons ; in fact, these dull-witted persons 
DECLARE that THESE REASONS ARE NO REASONS AT ALL.”— (1315- 

1320) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) If the fact of Illusion being there only when the Sense-organ is there 
is cited as a Reason in the direct sense, then it is Inadmissible for one or 
the other of the two parties; for the other party, it is not proved that Illusion 
is produced directly from the Sense-organs ; as that is exactly what is still to 
be proved. On the other hand, if it is meant in the indirect sense, that the 
Illusion being there only when the Sense-organ is there is cited as the Reason; 
—^then it is Inconclusive ; because such indirect concomitance with the Sense- 
organ is present in Remembrance also (which is not regard^ as Sense- 
born). 
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(6) As regards the Premiss that ‘ the Illusion is an aberration brought 
about by the disorder of the Sense-organ/—^that also is Inadmissible in the 
direct sense; and if taken in the indirect sense, this also is Inconclusive; 
as in the case of the Mule, which is born of the Mare from the Ass,—all the 
embryonic stages intervene between the contact of the animals and the 
birth of the Mule—and it is only when the final product is subsequently 
found to resemble the Ass that the idea comes about that it is born of the 
Ass ; but that does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that it is produced 
from the Ass directly, 

(c) The assertion that “Mental Illusion ceases on reflection* is also 
Inconclusive,— in view of the ideas of Entity and Universal \ That is, 
for you the Buddhist,—^who, relying on Reasoning, hold that there is no such 
thing as the Universal,—^the generic idea that there is in regard to things 
like the Jar being ‘ entities * or ‘ universals ’ does not cease at all.—If you 
think that—“ when one comes to reflect over them, the said ideas do dis¬ 
appear, through such notions as ‘ these ideas do not appertain to the Specific 
Individuality ”,—^then we say that this is no answer at all. In the case of 
the Illusions regarding ‘ Too Moons ’ and the like,—^when one comes to 
ponder over them, they also cease tlirough the notion that ‘ these do not 
appertain to the Specific Individuality ’; and yet these do not become 
‘ mental *. 

It might be urged that “ the existence of these does not cease 

The same may be said in regard to the notions of the Universal, etc. 
also; as the existence of these also does not cease,—(1315-1320) 

The following Texts supply the Author’s answer to the above 
arguments:— 


TEXTS (1321-1323). 

The idea op the Illusion being there when the Sense-organ is 

THERE cannot BE SAID TO BE ‘ INADMISSIBLE *, IN ITS DIRECT SENSE. 

Because there is no intervention by any unmistaken (right) 

NOTION ; AS no SUCH INTERVENING RIGHT NOTION IS EVER APPRE¬ 
HENDED.—Even when the man has his mind not turned to 

OTHER THINGS, HE HAS THE CONTINUOUS PERCEPTION OP ‘ TWO 
MOONS ’ ; WHICH SHOWS THAT THE PRODUCTION (OP THE ILLUSION, 
BY THE sense-organ) IS NOT indirect ,—^As REGARDS THE IDEAS OP 
‘ Entity ‘ Universal * and so forth,—where there is the 
POSSIBILITY op their BEING RETRACTED,—CESSATION IS QUITE POS¬ 
SIBLE, IP THE PERSON SO WISHES. So ALSO IN THE CASE OF THE 

Idea relating to God.— (1321-1323) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Cannot be Inadmissible ’,—^i.e. it must be admissible.—^Why ?—Because 
there is no intervention by any unmistaken notion—of the One Moon ;— 
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because while it would be cognisable if it were there, no such notion is cognised 
at all. 

This same idea is made clear in the sentence—‘ Even when the man^ etc. 
etc. \ —‘ Continmua ’—^is to be construed with ‘ perception of the Two Moons \ 

For this same reason the Premiss, that * illusion is an aberration produced 
by the aberration of the Sense-organ ’, also is not ‘ Inconclusive As 
this also is not interrupted,—^in view of which the case of the Mule would 
render it false, inconclusive. 

As regards the notions of ‘ Entity ‘ Universal ’ and so forth,—^when 
the person retracts them by his own wish, there is cessation of these also. 

But in the case of the Illusions like that of the * Hair-tuft *, there can 
be no retraction at will; hence our premiss is not Inconclusive. 

It might be argued that—“ even in the case of Perception through the 
Senses, there can be cessation at will, by closing one’s eyes for instance ”. 

The Visual Perception does not cease immediately on the appearance of 
the wish ; in fact what is brought about by the man’s wish is only the closing 
of the eyes ; and it is only when the Eyes have ceased to function that the 
Visual Perception ceases. In the case of mental Illusion, on the other hand, 
it ceases directly after the wish of the man ; hence the two cases are not 
analogous. It has to be borne in mind that, when the Eyes are fixed upon a 
thing, even though the man may not wish to look at the thing, the thing 
is actually seen ; so that the wish has no direct influence upon the Visual or 
other Perceptions.—(1321-1323) 


TEXT (1324). 


There are others who declare that—“ notions like ‘ the yellow 

CONCH-SHELL ’, EVEN THOUGH ILLUSORY, ARE VALID,—INASMUCH 
AS THEY ARE NOT INCONORUENT WITH EFFECTIVE 
ACTION.”— (1324) 

COMMENTARY. 


There are some people belonging to our own party (Buddhists) who 
do not wish to have the qualification ‘ not-erroneous ’ (in the definition of 
Sense-perception); because (they argue that) even the illusory idea of 
the ‘ Yellow conch-shell ’ is Sense-perception, Because it cannot be Inference, 
as it is not brought about by an Inferential Indicative. And that it is valid 
is clear from the fact that it is not incongruent with reality. It was for this 
reason that the Teacher Di'hndga did not introduce this qualification—‘ not 
erroneous ’—^in his definition of Sense-perception. Error. Illusion, Ignorance,, 
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Inference —^these he has mentioned eus having the ‘ Semblance ’ of Perception, 
which shows that the definition intended by him was that ‘ it is free from 
Conceptual Content and is not incongruent with the real state of things 
He has also included the * taimiram ’ (among the Semblances of Perception), 
where ‘ timira (Darkness) stands for ignorance :—as found in such expressions 
as " Ttmiraghnaticha manddndm* ; and that which proceeds from Timira — 
Ignorance—^is * Taimira *, i.e. incongruent. —(1324) 


The answer to the above is provided in the following— 


TEXTS (1325-1326) 

This cannot be right. The effective action available is not 

IN keeping with the form apprehended. Otherwise there 
WOULD BE incongruities ; as in the cognition where 
there is appearance of the Hair and such things, 
there is compatibility, though ONLY WITH 
the light (which is not apprehended) 

AND OTHER DETAILS ; HENCE THE VALIDITY 
OF THIS WOULD BE IRRESISTIBLE 
(UNDER THE OPPONENT’S VIEW). 

-(1325-1326) 

COMMENTARY. 

The validity of a cognition is of two kinds—(1) when there is com¬ 
patibility with the appearance^ and (2) when there is compatibility with the 
Apprehension. —^In the case in question (of the idea of the * yellow conch- 
shell *), the ‘ absence of incongruence ’—(i.e. compatibility)—^is not in accord¬ 
ance with the appearance^ as what appears—^what is apparent—^is the yellow 
conch-shell; and yet what is found (on touching) is not the yellow thing ;— 
nor is its compatibility in accordance with the apprehension, because it is 
the yellow thing itself that is apprehended as capable of a particular fruitful 
activity; and yet no fruitful activity in that form is actually found.—^Nor 
can there be validity even when there is compatibility with what is not 
apprehended at all; as that would lead to absurdity; as in the case of the 
cognition of the Hair-tuft also, what is actually got at is only the light (whose 
reflections create the impression of the Hair-tuft).—(1325-1326) 

If you think that “ though the apprehended Colour is not obtained, yet 
the shape is certainly obtained ”,—^then our answer is as follows :— 
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TEXT (1327). 

Thebe can be no shcupe apart from the Colour ; and with the apparent 
Colour, there is no compatibility (in the case 
in question).— (1327) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily understood.—(1327) 

The Author now sums up his arguments :— 


TEXTS (1328-1329). 

If, without regard to the form of things, validity were presumed 

ON THE ground OF MERE COMPATIBILITY WITH FRUITFUL ACTION, 

—THEN HOW WOULD THIS NOT CONTRADICT SUCH ASSER¬ 
TIONS (OF YOURS) AS THAT ‘ THE DEFINITE COGNITION 
OF THE THING IS IN THE FORM OF THE THING ’ ?— 

As REGARDS THE POSSIBILITY OP ‘ COMPATI¬ 
BILITY ’ (IN THE CASE OF THE NOTION OF 
THE ‘ YELLOW CONCH-SHELL ’), THAT 
CAN ONLY BE THE RESULT OF THE 

Impression (of a previous 
COGNITION ). —1328- 
1329) 

COMMENTARY. 

Validity cannot be presiuned merely on the basis of the compatibility 
of effective action, without regard to the form ; as in that case the cognition 
in the form of the thing itself might have to bo regarded as invalid, 

‘ In the form of the thing ’—^i.e. in the form that appears in the cognition. 

‘ Such asaertiona as ’ ; —^this is meant to show that the presumption in 
question would go against such assertions of the Teacher as—‘ As the form of 
the thing figures in the Cognition, in that form is the thing rightly cognised 

As regards ‘ compatibility with effective action *, (in the case) in question, 
it should be understood to be the result of the Impression left by previous 
apprehensions. That is to say, the idea of the * yellow conch-shell ’ is the 
effect of the Impression left by a previous apprehension of the * white conch- 
shell ’. And the ‘ compatibility with effective action * (that has been said 
to be present in the case) is due to this Impression,—(1328-1329) 

The Author now proceeds to show how the character of ‘ Sense-percep¬ 
tion ’ belongs to the Sensation of Pleasure, etc.;— 
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TEXT (1330). 

The Bbasoning that is used in proving the non-oonoepthal 

CHARACTER OP THE COGNITIONS PRODUCED BY THE MeNTAL 

Sense-organ, also serves to prove the non-con- 
CEPTUAL character OF THE SENSATIONS OP 
Pleasure, etc.— (1330) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The Reasoning, etc, *—that is, the argument based upon the impossibility 
of Conventions and so forth. 

Even though this Reasoning has nowhere been urged specifically in 
regard to mental cognition, yet the Reasoning that has been urged in regard 
to Cognitions through other Sense-organs,—^in the shape of the impossibility 
of Conventions,—^is equally applicable to Mental Cognitions also. 

Or, the ‘ mental ’ cognition meant here may be the cognition of the 
Mystic, which is going to be referred to later on. The Mental Perception 
has not been defined here, as its character is well-known to Buddhists. 

What the Text means is that the fact of the Buddhist view of 
the sensations in question being not annulled by any means of right, 
cognition, has been fully explained by the Teacher ; hence we do not seek to 
prove it here.—(1330) 

The following Text sets forth the Vaisheqika view (regarding the exact 
natiire of the sensations of Pleasiue, etc.):— 


TEXT (1331). 

“ They (Pleasure, etc.) are non-apprehensive of another thing ; 

HOW THEN CAN THEY CARRY THEIR OWN COGNISANCE WITH 
THEM ? In fact, THEY BECOME COGNISABLE ONLY BY 
THE COGNITION WHICH SUBSISTS IN THE SAME 
SUBSTRATUM AS THEMSELVES —Tf THIS 
IS URGED—[then THE ANSWER IS AS IN 
THE FOLLOWING Texts], — (1331) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ It is not only that they are not self-cognised ; they are not apprehensive 
of any external thing either; that is, they are of the nature of Cognition. 
In fact Pleasure, etc. become cognised only by that Cognition which subsists 
in the same substratum as themselves—^i.e. the Soul 
Such is the doctrine of the Vaishe^ikaa, —(1331) 

The above view is answered in the following— 
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TEXTS (1332-1339). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, PLEASURE. ETC. ARE FELT IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE PERCEPTION OF THE EXTERNAL OBJECT ; WHY IS IT THAT THEY 
ARE ALWAYS FELT AT THAT SAME TIME ?—It IS REGARDED AS COG¬ 
NISED BY Mental Perception ; but this Perception is not 

THERE AT THE TIME ; AS COGNITIONS HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED AS 
APPEARING in succession (not at the same time).— If it be 
URGED that “ it IS ONLY SIMULTANEOUS biHh OF COGNITIONS THAT 
IS NOT ADMITTED, NOT THEIR SIMULTANEOUS existence —^THEN 
THE ANSWER IS THAT THERE CAN BE NO (CONTINUED) existence 
OF ANYTHING ; AS ALL THINGS HAVE BEEN PROVED TO BE MOMENTARY. 
—If IT BE URGED THAT “ THERE IS AN ILLUSION OP SIMULTANEITY, 
DUE TO THE QUICK SUCCESSION OF THE COGNITIONS ”,—THIS ALSO 
HAS BEEN REJECTED ALREADY.—If THE PLEASURE, ETC., WERE 
AMENABLE ONLY TO REMEMBRANCE, THEN THE FEELING COULD NOT 
BE VIVID (AS IT is). —If IT BE ASSUMED THAT THE SAID ILLUSION IS 
IN THE FORM OF ‘ AGREEABLE ’ AND ' DISAGREEABLE —THEN IT COMES 
TO THIS THAT THE EXISTENCE OP PLEASURE AND PaIN RESTS IN 
THEMSELVES (AND THEY ARE THUS SELF-COGNISED).—WHEN THE 

Mystics cognise, by Sense-perception, the Pleasure, etc. 

OF other persons,—^THEN, ON ACCOUNT OF THE SIMILARITY OF EX¬ 
PERIENCE, THEY WOULD THEMSELVES BE UNHAPPY (AT THE UNHAPPI¬ 
NESS OF OTHER people). FoR YOU, THE FEELING OF PaIN CONSISTS, 
NOT IN THE EXISTENCE OF THE PaIN ITSELF, BUT IN THE COGNITION 
OF WHICH THAT PaIN IS THE OBJECT ; AND THAT IS ANOTHER ' ChAIN 
—The SAME APPLIES TO THE INFERENCE OF ANOTHER PERSON’S PaIN 
ALSO, AS Inference has been described (by others) as objective 
(WITH object), and NOT PURELY SUbjective (not TOUCHING OBJECTS). 
-(1332-1339) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is meant to show that the Proposition (of the Vaiahesika) is contrary 
to perceived facts. 

When, as a matter of fact. Pleasure, etc., are apprehended at the same 
time as the Cognition of the external object upon which they rest,—then 
by which particular cognition subsisting in the same substratum as them¬ 
selves would they be apprehended ?—Certainly not by that Visual Cognition 
of the external object; as this rests upon the external object, while Pleasure, 
etc. are felt within and as such they are held to be cognisable by mental 
Cognition only. And yet at the time concerned there can bo no mental 
Cognition ; because the theory held is that Cognitions appear in succession, 
one after the other. 

It might be held that—“ it is only the birth of Cognitions that has been 
held to be in succession, not their existence 
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That cannot be right; as it has been established that all that is born 
has only a momentary existence. 

As regards the explanation that “ there is only an illusion of simultaneity, 
due to the quickness of the succession ”,—^this has been already refuted. 

Then again, under the view suggested, the clear perception of Pleasure 
and Pain, in the form of joy and grief, would not be possible; because the 
view held is that Pleasure and Pain, envisaging Conceptual Contents, are 
apprehended only by Mental Perception; and Mental Perception is Concep¬ 
tual ; and what is conceptual cannot make the appearance of things quite 
clear. Under our view on the other hand, what is regarded as Sense-percep- 
turn is that which is brought aboiit by the Cognition brought about by the 
Sense-organs, which is aided by the object coming into existence immediately 
after the object of the said Sense-perception. 

Further, if Pleasure and Pain were actually apprehensible, their mani¬ 
festation would be as something separate, as in the case of the Blue and 
other things ; and yet if they were separated from the cognition, they could 
not be felt as agreeable and disagreeable. 

It might be argued that—“ as there is no difference from the Cognition, 
the idea of agreeableness and disagreeahleness must be wrong 

In that case it becomes established that the existence of Pleasure and 
Pain rests in their own cognition; because Pleasure and Pain have no other 
form apart from what is agreeable and disagreeable ; and if it is admitted 
that the Cognition has this form, then it also becomes admitted that Pleasure 
and Pain also are of the nature of Cognition itself. Any other form not 
being admitted, it cannot be admitted that they are mere illusions. 

‘ Agreeable ’ is that which is favourable, and the opposite of this is ‘ dis¬ 
agreeable ’. 

The term ‘ and the rest * (after ‘ Pleasure ’) includes Indifference, 

If then the existence of Pleasure, etc., consists only in the appearance 
of their own ‘ Chain ’,—and it is not accepted that the same constitutes their 
apprehension also,—^but it is held that their apprehension must consist in 
the appearance of the cognition regarding themselves,—^thon, in that case# 
when Mystics apprehend the Pleasure, etc., of other persons, they should be 
just as unhappy as the persons actually experiencing the Pain, etc., and it 
is not open to you to say that “ it cannot be so, as they belong to separate 
chains ’* ; because you do not admit that their continuance consists in the 
fact of their appearance in the same ‘ chain ’ ; what you accept is only the 
appearance of the Cognition of the Pain; and the cognition is present in 
the ‘ chain ’ of other people also ; so that the incongruity remains. 

If, as the cause of Pleasure, etc. you accept both,—^then, inasmuch 
as the Pleasure, etc. would be present in their own ‘chains’, it becomes 
proved that they are self-cognised. In this way, ‘ presence in one’s own chain * 
serves to distinguish them from those ‘ present in other chains ’. 

Question*, —“If Pleasure, etc. are of the nat\ire of their own cognition, 
then, how can the said incongruity of mystic perception be urged against 
those— Mlmdrnsdkas for instance,—^who do not admit of any mystics ? ” 
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Answer: —‘ The same appliee^ etc, etc,' —^Except Buddhists# there are no 
philosophers for whom Inference is, in reality, devoid of objectivity; hence, 
for one who infers the Pain of other persons (just as the Mystic who perceives 
it), there would be the same experiencing of pain—[so that the said incon¬ 
gruity would be there all the same].—(1332-1339) 

TEXT (1340). 

[Says Shankarctsvdmin] —Pleasure, etc. are apprehended only as 
‘ Pleasure, etc.’ ; they are not apprehended as ‘ cognition ’; 

CONSEQUENTLY LIKE THE JaR, ETC., THEY CANNOT 

BE Cognition'' —(1340) 

COMMENTARY. 

Shankarasvdmin says:—“ Pleasure, etc. cannot be of the nature of 
Cognition, because they are never spoken of as ‘ Cognition ’ ;—^just like the 
Jar, etc.”.—(1340) 

The objection to this view is as follows ;— 


TEXT (1341). 

If difference is to be accepted on the basis of Convention, then 
Cognition itself may not be spoken of as ‘ Cognition —^and 

ON THE BASIS OF THAT, COGNITION WOULD BECOME 

non-cognition.— (1341) 

COMMENTARY. 

If difference of nature were based upon Convention (i.e. the use of words, 
which is purely a matter of Convention),—then, there may be some one who 
might set up the Convention that the Cognition should be spoken of as 
‘ non-cognition ’, and in accordance with this Convention, Cognition would 
become Not-cognition, for you !—(1341) 

TEXT (1342). 

If it be urged that—“ Being clearly of the nature of Light, it 

COULD never be AS ALLEGED ", — THEN, YOU ARE FACED WITH 
THIS CONTINGENCY—IS NOT ALL THIS THE SAME IN THE 

CASE OF Pleasure and Pain also ?— (1342) 
COMMENTARY. 

If the view is that—“ Cognition, being of the natiue of Light, can never 
be non-cognition", —^then the answer is that all this is equally there in 
the case of Pleasure and Pain also. 

The Reason also is false, ‘ Inconclusive ’; so this is nothing.—(1342) 
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TEXT (1343). 

As EBGABDS THB MySTIC’S COGNITION, WE ABB GOING TO DBSOBIBB IT, 
ON THE BASIS OF SPOTLESS BBASONS, AS ABISING OUT OP THB 
CONTEMPLATION OF THINGS AND BEING FBBB FBOM 

Conceptual Content and Erbob.— (1343) 
COMMENTARY. 

‘ We are going to describe \—under the chapter on The OmniscierU 
Being, —(1343) 

The Author next proceeds to set aside the diversity of opinion regarding 
the ‘ Fruit ’ (ultimate effect) of * Sense-perception ’ as a means of Cognition 


TEXT (1344). 

The cognition of the object is held to be the ‘ fruit ’ of the Means. 

OF Cognition,—when the ‘Means of Cognition* consists 
IN the ‘sameness of form* (between the Cognition 
AND the Cognised) ;—^or Apprehension of itself 
is the Fruit, and the Means, in this 

CASE, CONSISTS IN ‘ CAPABI¬ 
LITY — (1.344) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) When the external object is what is cognised, —^then the cognition 
of that object is the Fruit, and Sameness of form the Means, of the Cognition ; 
as even in the case of the self-cognition, the Cognition is of the same form 
as what is cognised.— (b) When what is cognised is of the nature of Cognition, 
then the ‘ apprehension of itself * is the fruit, and capability the Means, of 
the Cognition. The said capability belongs to the Cognition only which 
carries with it the cognisability of its own function; by virtue of which 
capability, it is Cognition alone—and not the Jar and such things,—^that 
apprehends itself;—alienee it is by the instrumentality of this capability 
that Cognition is found to be self-manifested ; hence Capability is said to be 
the ‘ Means the Instrument, of the Cognition of the Cognition itself. This 
has been thus declared—‘The Cognitions of Cognitions themselves, being 
neither the one nor the other, are capable of such self-apprehension; hence 
their capability is the Instrument (Means) and they themselves are the 
cognised, and their own apprehension is thie fruit ’.—(1344) 

In the following the Author sets forth the objection urged by Kumdrila — 
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TEXT (1345). 

Just as, when the cutting weapon strikes at the kJuidira-rKEEy 

THE resultant Cut DOBS NOT APPEAR IN THE PoJd^Aa-TREE,— 

IN THE SAME WAY NOWHERE IN THE WORLD IS THE 

(cutting) Axe found to be the same as 
THE Cut itself ” [Shlokavdrtika — 

Sense-perception, 75).— 

(1345) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Bauddha has addressed the following argument to the person who 
asserted that the Means of Cognition was different from its Fruit :—^If there is 
difference between the Moans of Cognition and its Fruit, then the objective of 
these two—the Means of Cognition and the Fruit of Cognition—also must be 
different; and yet this cannot be right; when, for instance, the cutting 
weapon, the Axe, is struck at the Khadira-iveey the Cut does not appear in 
the Pal/dsha-tveie ; hence it must bo admitted that the objective of both is 
the same and hence there is no difference between them. 

It is in answer to this that Kumdrila says—“ If one who desires the 
objective to be the same should declare the Means of Cognition to be the 
same as its Fruit, then he would be setting aside the well-known distinction 
between Cause and Effect; just as, when the cutting weapon strikes at 
the Khadira-tree, the Cut does not appear in the Paldsha-tree, so also no¬ 
where in the world is the Axe found to be the same as the Cut itself ’* (Shloka* 
vdrtika —Sense-perception, 74-75). 

The word ‘ Chhedana ’, ‘ Cutting weapon ’, stands for that by which some^ 
thing is cut. —(1345) 

The following Text supplies the answer to this argument of Kumdrila's ;— 

TEXT (1346). 

The distinction op ‘ Cause and Effect ’ dobs not rest upon the 

SUBSTRATUM OF THAT DISTINCTION ; COGNITION BEING FORMLESS, 

THE SAID DISTINCTION CANNOT BE POSSIBLE.— (1346) 

COMMENTARY. 

The apprehension of Blue is not the apprehension of Yellow^ —^this dis¬ 
tinction in the cognition of things is based upon the sameness of form, nothing 
else ; so that the distinction of Cause and Effect is made through the relation 
of what is distinguished and what distinguishesy not through the relation 
of the Produced and Producer ; because the relation of the Acting Agenty 
the Instrument and the rest is not real; because all things being momentary, 
they cannot have any action. When the Cognition is produced in the form 
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of the Object, it appears to be characterising the object and hence active. 
Herein lies the action of the Cognition in presenting the object,—^not in 
mere invariable concomitance. For instance, the sprout does not cease to 
be invariably concomitant with the seed. Thus the Cognition itself cannot 
be the Means of Cognition.—^It is for this reason that the nature of the Means 
of CognUioti is stated through the distinction that it is the Cognition with a 
form ,—^not the fonnless Cognition—^which is the Means of Cognition. This 
distinction too should be understood to be made through the Conception 
that follows in the wake of the Cognition.—(1346) 

The following Tejct shows that the Buddhist view is not nullified by 
common experience :— 


TEXT (1347). 

Thus then, the (commonly known) distinction (between the 
Cognition as Means and Cognition as Fruit) is purely 

IMAGINARY,—^AS IN THE CASE OF THE BoW. ThE 
DISTINCTION CANNOT BE HELD TO BE BASED 
UPON THE RELATION OF THE Producer 
and Produced, —(1347) 

COMMENTARY. 

In connection with the Bow, there are such notions as— (a) ‘ The Bow 
pierces (6) ‘ He pierces with the Bow \ (c) ‘ the arrow proceeding /row 
the Bow, pierces —^where the same Bow is spoken of as (a) * Agent *, 
(6) ‘ Instrument, and (c) * Ablative *;—-and this distinction is only imaginary 
(not real); and yet it is not incongruous; so it is in the case in question 
also.—(1347) 

TEXT (1348). 

When the compact fibre of the wood is rent asunder by the 
Cut of the Axe, the Axe is (popularly) called the ‘ Cut ’ 

ONLY when it enters INTO THE FIBRE ; AND IT IS IN 
THIS WAY THAT THERE IS sameness (between 
THE Axe AND THE Cut).— (1348) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the cutting of the Trees with the Axe comes to be examined, 
it is fo\md that the cut consists in the entering of the Axe into the wood- 
fibre ; and this erUraruie is a property belonging to the Axe itself ; so that in 
this sense there is sameness between the Axe and the Cut; and there is no 
incongruity in this.—(1348) 

The same idea is further elucidated :— 
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TEXT (1349). 

When once the distinction has been made,—it may be assumed 
TO be otherwise also ;—^IT is only the form of the 
distinction that is spoken op in the form 
OF THE Producer and Produced, —(1349) 

COMMENTARY. 

Kumdrila has in his Shlokavdrtika (Sense-perception, 78), in the words 
“ The Cognition can be the Means as bringing about the apprehension, etc. 
etc.*’—^based the distinction between the Means and Fruit on the relation of 
Producer and Produced, And in this there is nothing incompatible with our 
view. As our Teacher has declared as follows :—‘ The attributing of the 
name Pratyak^a to the Eye and other causes is not incompatible’.—All 
that we say is as follows ;—It is essential that in the beginning the relation of 
Cause and Effect can be based only upon the distinction previously made ; 
until the difference in the Cognitions has been distinctly recognised, nothing 
can proceed on the basis of the difference in objectives ; and for the recogni¬ 
tion of the difference among Cognitions there can be no basis other than the 
sameness of form; and from this it follows by implication that the sameness 
of form is the most efficient instrument ; and it is on the basis of this sameness 
of form that the Cognition proceeds to prompt people to activity ; and the 
fact of the prompter being the Means of Right Cognition can be determined 
only by one who is seeking to engage in the activity concerned ; and not 
merely as a whim. It has been thus declared—‘ Every wise person seeks to- 
determine what is the proper moans of cognition and what is not so, only for 
the purpose of some fruitful activity It is for this reason that that factor 
alone in the Cognition has to bo brought out by which it serves to prompt 
men to activity. But in drawing the distinction between the Means of 
Cognition and its fruit on the basis of the relation of Producer and Produced^ 
there is no recognition of that sameness of form which is the only prompting 
factor ; consequently the said distinction botw^oen the Means of Cognition and 
its fruit on the said basis w^ould be absolutely useless. This is the reason 
why the Teacher had recourse to a figurative (indirect) interpretation, as 
he felt that the determining of the character of the Means of Cognition on 
the said basis cannot take any part in the prompting to activity. 

Thus when the distinction has once been made, it may subsequently be 
explained on the basis of the relation of Producer and Produced ;—^and there 
would be nothing objectionable in that—[only the initial distinction has to 
be made firsts and hence it cannot be due to that relation].—(1349) 


The following Texts sets forth the character of the * Fruit * as proposed 
by KumdriJa :— c 
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TEXTS (1350-1351). 

The ‘ Fruit ’ consisting in the apprehension op the object, the 

CHARACTER OF THE ‘ MeANS OF COGNITION ’ MUST BELONG TO WHAT 
GOES IMMEDIATELY BEFORE IT. HeNCE IF THE COGNITION BE HELD 
TO BE THE ‘ Means then the ‘ Fruit ’ must be something 
ELSE.— It cannot be right to attribute the CHARACTER OF THE 
* Fruit ’ to the self-recognition (by the cognition), as this is 
going to be refuted later on. Nor can it be right to assert 

THAT THE ‘ MbANS ’ CONSISTS IN THE FORM OF THE OBJECT (COG- 
NISED) ; AS IN THAT CASE THERE WOULD BE A DIVERSITY OF OBJEC¬ 
TIVES ** [Shlokavdrtika —Sense-perception, 78-79].—(1350-1351) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ What goea^ etc. etc."* —i.e. the Eye and the other sense-organs. 

‘ The Fruit must he something else ’;—in the form of rejecting or acquiring 
or ignoring the thing cognised ;—^this also has been declared by Kumdrila 
himself. 

As regards ‘ self-recognition ’ (by the Cognition), that has been refuted ; 
hence that cannot be regarded as the ‘ Fruit ’ of Right Cognition. 

If the farm of the object be held to be the Means of Cognition, then the 
objectives of the Means and the Fruit would be different; for instance, the 
form of the object would be something external (objective), while the self-recogni¬ 
tion of the Cognition would have the fonn of the Cognition itself (wliich is 
purely subjective). —(1350-1351) 

The above argument is answered in the following— 


TEXT (1352). 

^ Self-recognition ’ cannot be denied ; as that would involve the 
INCONGRUITY OF THERE BEING NO COGNITION AT ALL.—NOR 
CAN THE OBJECTIVES BE DIFFERENT ; AS ‘ SELF-RECOGNITION * 

ASLO IS HELD TO BE THE COGNITION OF THE 
OBJECT.— (1352) 

COMMENTARY. 

In accordance with the maxim—‘ He who has no apprehension of Sense- 
perception can have no perception of anything ’—^there would be incongruity 
of there being no perception of anything, if the cognition of the cognition 
itself were denied ; hence this ‘ self-recognition ’ cannot be denied. 

Nor can it be right to hold that the two cognitions have two different 
objectives ; because ‘ self-recognition ’ also is held to be the cognition of the 
objectf because it is the effect of that, not because it consists entirely of that; 
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as it has been explained that the self-recognition has the same form. Hence 
there is no incongruity at all.—(1362) 

Skankarasvdmm urges the following argument:— 

TEXT (1353). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE MbANS OF COGNITION MUST BRING ABOUT 
AN EFFECT OTHER THAN ITSELF,—BECAUSE IT IS AN ACTIVE 
AGENT,—^LIKB THE HaTCHBT ” ;—^IF THIS IS URGED 
[THEN THE ANSWER IS AS FOLLOWS] t—(1353) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The Means of Cognition must be one that brings about an effect 
di^erent from itself,—^because it is an active agent,—^like the Hatchet, 
etc.”-—(1363) 

The answer to the above is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1353-1355). 

The ARGUMENT IS FUTILE ; AS A DIFFERENT ‘ FRUIT ’ HAS BEEN ADMITTED ; 
AND IN ACCORDANCE WITH REASONS ALREADY EXPLAINED (UNDER 
Text 1348), there is no ‘ different * Fruit at all.—^A s 

REGARDS THE MEANS OF COGNITION BEING AN ‘ACTIVE 

Agent —that is not admissible by us, if what 

IS MEANT BY IT IS THAT IT IS 'productive \ IF WHAT 
IS MEANT IS THAT IT IS THE Regudator, THEN 
THERE CAN BE NO OBJECTION TO IT ; 

AND IN THAT CASE THE REASON 
BECOMES ‘ Inconclusive as 
IT INDICATES NO INCON¬ 
GRUITY.—(1353-1355) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ FtMe ’,—because it seeks to prove what is already proved ; inasmuch 
as different ‘ fruit ’ or ‘ effect * has been already admitted in the form of 
‘ characterisation ’ (specification).—^The particle ‘ hi * connotes reason (for 
what is said). 

The corroborative instance cited —"like the Hatchet \—^is one that is 
‘ devoid of the Probandum ’ ; because it has been already shown that the 
Hatchet is the same as the Cut (vide Texty 1348). 

The premiss—‘ because it is an active agent ’—^is ‘ inadmissible * if what is 
meant is that it is productive of its effect; if it is meant that it is the Regulator, 
—^then that is accepted by us. 

43 
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But even if it is meant that it is the Regulator, the Reason is Inconcliisive, 
as there is no incongruity (indicated). 

If ‘ activity ’ in general be whot is meant, then also the Reason is Incon¬ 
clusive, as there is no incongruity indicated.—(1353-1365) 

Direction :—“ If the Cognition were of the form of the Object, then 
the sameness of the object might constitute the character of the * Means of 
Cognition *; as a matter of fact, however, the Cognition that is brought about 
is only of a form similar to that of the Object, and of the same character ;— 
hence it cannot be as suggested; just as the Colour and Taste of a thing 
belong to a category quite different 

This is what is anticipated and answered in the following— 

TEXTS (1356-1357). 

If it be argued that—“ the cognition cannot have the same 

FORM AS THE OBJECT APPREHENDED,—BECAUSE IT BELONGS TO A 
DIFFERENT CATEGORY,—^UKE THE COGNITION OF COLOUR, 

Taste, etc.”,—[then the answer is as follows]— 

In due accordance with our doctrine we have 

CLEARLY EXPLAINED THIS AND ALSO OTHER 
things in course of OUR REJECTION OF 
THE IDEA OF A real OBJECT BEING 
APPREHENDED.—(1 356- 1 357 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

We who are followers of the doctrine of Idealism readily accept what 
has been urged; it does not affect our position at all. In fact, the objection 
that you have urged against the object apprehended has been only indistinctly 
(vaguely) stated; wliile this is exactly that we have stated quite clearly, 
wliile examining—^i.e. rejecting—the idea —conviction—that there is some¬ 
thing real that is apprehended.—(1356-1367) 

Question ;—“ What is that clear statement in proof of your doctrine ? * 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1358). 

If tbdbire were absolute sameness of form, then Cognition would 

BECOME Non-cognition ; as for partial sameness of form, that 
WOULD MAKE EVERY COGNITION APPREHENSIVE 
OF EVERYTHING.— (1358) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Absolute sameness of form ’ would consist in the fact of the Cognition 
being ‘ excluded ’ from exactly those homogeneous things from which the 
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cognis^ object is ‘ excluded —^while ‘ partial sameness * would consist in 
* exclusion ’ from only a few of those.—(1368) 

Question :—“ If that is so, then, why has the validity of the Oognitioa 
been said to consist in its being of the scwneform as the Object ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXTS (1359-1361). 

But under the doctrine of the Reality of the External World,. 
THE POSSIBILITY OF THE sameness of form has to be accepted ; that 
IS WHY IT HAS BEEN MENTIONED.—^UnDER THE DOCTRINE, HOWEVER, 

OF Cognition being a mere Reflected Image,—even if the Oog* 
nition differs from the cognised object, the sameness of form 

BELONGS to THE REFLECTION ; AND THE COGNITION CAN BE ONLY 

figurative.—^Lastly, for one who dobs not admit the Cogni¬ 
tion TO BE THE RECEPTACLE OF THE SEMBLANCE OF THE OBJECT, 
—THERE IS NOT EVEN THE SAID METHOD POSSIBLE FOR THE COG- 
NISING OF THE EXTERNAL OBJECT.— (1359-1361) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ It has, etc,\ —‘ It ’ stands for ‘ the possibility of the sameness of form % 
or the ‘ form ’ itself. 

‘ Nirbhdsi ‘ Reflected Image ’:—‘ Nirbhdsa \ ‘ Reflection ’, is somenes# 
of form with the object ; and tliat which has this sameness of form, is the 
‘ Reflected Image \ 

‘ From the cognised object —^i.e. from the external object. 

‘ Belongs to the Reflection \ —^i.e. to the Reflection in the form of the 
Cognition. 

‘ Sameness of form —^with the object. 

‘ Figurative \ —Indirect, Secondary. 

‘ Cognition ’—i.e. of the object. 

‘ Receptacle ’—substratum. 

As regards the divergence of opinion regarding the object of Cognition, the 
Universal as a real entity lias been already rejected; hence for Perception 
which has been regarded as having an entity for its object, there can be no 
other object except the Specific Individuality, and this having been already 
pointed out as being got at by implication, no special effort has been made 
for setting aside the said divergence of opinion. 


Some people have argued as follows (against the Buddhist’s definition 
of Sense-perception):—“ The definition suggested is not a proper one ; 
the definition put forward is that of the Means of Cognition, with the view 
that other people may, through that definition, come to understand what the 
Means of Cognition is, and then regulate their action accordingly ; and it is not 
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put forward only fcnr satisfying a whim. And (in so far as the proposed 
definition is concerned) the knowledge that Sense-perception is * free from 
Conceptual Content * and all that cannot, in ordinary life, either prompt a 
man to activity, or make him desist from it.” 

This is not right. The nature of things cannot be made or determined 
according to one’s wish; by virtue of which one could frame a definition 
accordingly ; what has to be done, however, is to take the thing as it stands, 
and to put forward a definition embodying that particular aspect of the 
thing which one wishes to bring out. For example, one points out ‘ rough¬ 
ness ’ as a characteristic of the Earth. If it were not thus, then the definition 
put forward might be open to the charge of being an ‘ impossible ’ one. 

As regards Sense-perception, there is nothing else to indicate its character, 
except ‘ freedom from Conceptual Content ’ and ‘ freedom from error ’.— 
For instance, it must be ‘ free from error because it is a valid means of 
Cognition; and it must be ‘ free from Conceptual Content *, because it directly 
apprehends the Specific Individuality of things; and it has been proved 
that the Specific Individuality is something in regard to which no Convention 
can be made, and hence its cognition must be free from association with words, 
—^It is for this reason that all intelligent persons regard this definition as 
entirely in accordance with reason. 

Nor is it true that this definition cannot bring about either activity, or 
desisting from activity, on the part of intelligent persons. For instance, 
in connection with such coitions as— (a) the Idea of the Jar, the action of 
Throwing up, the Universal, the Number and so forth, (6) the idea of Recogni¬ 
tion, and (c) the idea of the ‘ yellow conch-shell —some persons have been 
led to regard all these as ‘ Sense-perception in accordance with the definition 
provided by other parties,—and then they find that all these are either Con- 
ceptml or Erroneous, and then,—in accordance with the definition provided 
by us,—they conclude that these caimot be ‘ Sense-perception ’; thereupon 
they desist from (give up) the notion that Number and the rest are real 
entities ;—and they also conclude that what is an entity is only that Specific 
Individuality—of the ‘ Blue ’ for instance,—^which is inexpressible by words, 
and hence they betake themselves to activity towards that.—^How even the 
non-conceptual Cognition can lead to activity has been already explained 
before. 

Says the Opponent;—“ If this is so, then let there be a single item in the 
definition^—‘ free from Conceptual Content *, and ‘ free from error ’ need not 
be added. Because that fact alone which is already known prior to the 
intended activity, should be put forward as a definition for the benefit 
of persons desirous of undertaking activity in accordance with that definition ; 
and no unknown thing; as the latter is as good as non-existent. And as 
a matter of fact, any certainty regarding * freedom from error ’ cannot be 
there until it has been found to be compatible with the fruitful activity 
undertaken ; in fact people with limited powers of perception are not able to 
ascertain the truthful character of a cognition, except through the perception 
of its practical effect; because for such persons the capacity of things can 
only be inferred from its effects; it has been shown above that ‘ truthful- 
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ness ’—^i.e. conformity with the real state of things—of the Cognition consists 
only in its capacity to make people actually get at the thing cognised. So 
that if this conformity were learnt only subsequently, it would serve no useful 
purpose ; as after that, there is no further activity.” 

Answer: —^There is no force in this objection. It has been already 
explained that it is necessary to add the qualification * free from error ’, 
in order to save the definition from the defect of being ‘ too wide ’ by reason 
of the possibility, under the definition, of notions like those of the ‘ Hair- 
tuft etc. being regarded as valid cognition. —As regards the argument that 
before the activity has actually taken place, people with limited powers of 
vision have no means of ascertaining the truth of the cognition,—this also 
is Inconclusive. Where is there any such hard and fast rule that people with 
limited vision cannot ascertain the capacity of anything ? If that were so^ 
then, they would be unable to be certain of anything; which would mean 
that they are unconscious beings; because even animals and infants, through 
repeated experience, come to have their impressions aroused, are able to 
feel certain that ‘this thing brings pleasure*, ‘that other brings pain*» 
and are found to act accordingly,—even before their present activity,—^and 
then avoid the precipice and take to the mother’s breasts. Also in the case 
of people who are constantly thinking of something tliat has never existed 
before, and have their mind disturbed by excessive desire, grief, fear and so 
forth,—even without remembering any points of similarity, etc.—it is found 
that the mere repetition of the vivid idea has the capacity to bring about 
the cognition. In a case where there is no repetition, there alone,—^not 
everywhere—^is the potency to be only inferred from its practical effects. 

This same explanation applies to the certainty attaching to the perception 
of Inferential Indicatives, like Smoke ; as here also, the effect, in the shape 
of Smoke, is, by its very nature, something entirely different (from the 
Fire), and the certainty regarding its difference is due to repeated observation,, 
whereby the idea of the Inferential Indicative also becomes possible, and 
consequently there is no rejection of Inference. 

Says the Opponent:—“ The repetition would be there only after the 
first activity has taken place ; it has to be explained how that first activity 
comes about ”. 

Answer :—That activity proceeds from the doubtful cognition. 

Question: —“ How can the Perception which gives rise to Doubt have 
any validity ? ” 

Answer : —^How can there be validity in the Perception that brings about 
certainty ? 

“ It is due to the fact that this Perception brings about a definite Oognitioa 
and the man seeking for it takes up his activity.” 

This same may be said also with regard to Perception leading to Doubt. 

Even though in this case, the cognition is contrary to the form of what 
is sought after, yet it is not in that form that the Perception leads to activity^ 
because what is so cognised is not what is wanted ; nor does it lead to desisting 
from activity; because it is only when there is cognition of the thing aa 
desired that there can be any activity on the part of the man. Otherwise, 
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from Perception leading to Doubt* no one could act or desist from acting. 
But this does not so happen; on the contrary, it so happens that that 
activity is all the more powerful which proceeds on the part of persons who 
do not apprehend any evil consequences from the activity in question. So 
far as this aspect is concerned, there is no difference between the Perception 
leading to Doubt and that leading to Certainty. It is only where the 
Perception brings about a cognition entirely contrary to the thing cognised, 
—or where it brings about no cognition at all,—^that there is no activity on 
the part of the man seeking for something; and hence it is only this Per¬ 
ception that is invalid,—^not any other.—(1359-1361) 


End of the Chapter on Sense-perception. 



CHAPTER XVni. 


Inference. 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author proceeds to state the definition of Inference : — 

TEXTS (1362-1363). 

Inference is held to be of two kinds, as divided into—(1) For 
one's own benefit, and (2) for the benefit of others, (1) Inference 

‘ FOR one’s own benefit ’ CONSISTS IN THE COGNITION OF THE 
INFERRED OBJECT DERIVED FROM THE THREE-FEATURED 
pROBANS ; AND (2) INFERENCE ‘ FOB THE BENEFIT 
OF OTHERS ’ CONSISTS IN THE STATEMENT OF THE 
THREE-FEATURED PrOBANS. ThAT PrOBANS 
WHICH HAS ONLY One OR twO FEATURES 
(out of the NECESSARY ThREE) IS 
REGARDED AS A ‘ SEMBLANCE 
OF THE PrOBANS — 

(1362-1363) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inference is of two kinds—as divided into ‘ for one’s own benefit ’ and 
‘ for the benefit of others ’.—The former should be understood to be that 
Cognition of the inferred object which is derived from ‘ the threefeatured 
Probans \ —the Indicative that fulfils the three conditions of (1) ‘being 
present in the Subject (2) ‘ being present in that wherein the Probandiun 
is known to be present and (3) ‘ being entirely absent where the Probandum 
is known to be absent ’.—The Inference ‘ for the sake of others * should 
be understood to consist in the verbal expression of the said tliree-featured 
Probans. 

Question :—“ Why has not the definition of the Wrong Inference been 
provided ? ” 

Answer: —‘ That Probans which, etc, etc, ’—‘ Sound is eternal, (a) because 
it is a product, and (6) because it is corporeal, and (c) because it is non- 
cognisable —^in this Inference only one of the ‘ three features ’ is present 
in each ; e.g. in (a) the character of being a Product fulfils the single condition, 
of being present in the subject (Sound) [while it does not fulfil the condition 
of being present where the Probandum is known to be present, as the Probandum, 
Eternolity, is known to be present in Akdsha, Soul, etc., which are not 
Products ; nor does it fulfil the condition of being absent where the Probandum 
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ta abaenif as the Probandum, Etemaliiy, is absent in the Jar^ where the 
character of being a Product is not absent];—(6) the character of being 
corporealt fulfils only the second condition, of being present where the 
Frobanduxn is known to be present and does not fulfil the first condition of 
being present in the Subject (Sound), because Sound is not corporeal; nor 
does it fulfil the third condition of being absent where the Probandum is absent^ 
as it is not absent, in the Jar (which is corporeal) where the Probandxnn 
(Eternality) is known to be absent;—^and (c) the character of being rum- 
cognisable fulfils only the third condition, of being absent where the Proban¬ 
dum (Eternality) is known to be absent (e.g. in the Soul, etc. which are 
cognisable) [and it does not fulfil the other two conditions, as it is not present 
in the Subject, Sounds which is cognisable; nor is it present where the 
Probandum is known to be present, e.g. the Soul, etc. which are cognisable]. 
—^Those .fulfilling only two of the three conditions are the Probans in the 
following argument—‘ Sound is non-eternal,—(o) because it is visible, (6) 
because it is audible, and (c) because it is incorporeal *;—^where respectively 
only the following conditions are not fulfilled— (a) ‘ Because it is visible ’ 
does not fulfil only the condition of being present in the subject; (6) ‘ Because 
it is audible ’ does not fulfil the only condition of being present where the 
Probandum is known to be present; and (c) * Because it is incorporeal * does 
not fulfil the only condition of being absent where the Probandum is known 
to be absent.—This has been thus expressed.—‘ Sound is eternal, because 
it is a product, because it is corporeal and because it is non-cognisable;— 
and Soimd is non-eternal, because it is incorporeal, because it is audible 
and because it is visible ’.—(1362-1363) 

In the following Texty the Author sets forth the objection urged by 
Pdtrasvdmin :— 


TEXT (1364). 

“ The character of the Valid Probans is found in what is ‘ im- 
POSSIBLE otherwise —^AND NOT WHEN THIS CONDITION IS NOT 
FULFILLED, EVEN WHEN THE ‘ THREE FEATURES ’ ARE 

PRESENT. Hence the ‘ Three-featured ’ 

Probans are impotent (infruc- 
tuous).’— (1364) 

COMMENTARY. 

Pdtrasv&min argues as follows:— “ The Probans is valid only when it 
is found to be ‘ otherwise impossible ’; and not when it has the ‘ three 
features Because it is found that even when the Probans has the said 
three features, it is not valid, when it does not fulfil the condition that 
it is ‘ otherwise impossible ’; e.g. in the case where the Probans is cited in 
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the form * Because he is the Son of so and so * [therefore he must be dark] \ 
Consequently the ‘ three-featured ’ Probans are infructuous, inefficient 

In the term "otherwise impossible \ the term ^otherwise’ stands for 
‘ without the Probandum ’; that is to say, the valid Probans is that which 
exists in the Probandum only,—(1364) 

In the following Texts^ Pdtrasvdmin justifies the view that the true 
Probans is that which has the one characteristic of being ‘ otherwise impos¬ 
sible —^by showing in detail that there is positive as well as negative con¬ 
comitance (between the definition and the thing defined):— 


TEXT (1365). 

That which is ‘ otherwise impossible ’ is held to be the Probans, 
WHILE THIS IS ONLY ‘ ONE-PEATURED ’ ; IT MAY OR MAY 
NOT BE REGARDED AS ‘ FOUR-FEATURED— (1365) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Om-Jeatured ’—^That which has only one characteristic, that of being 
‘ otherwise impossible ’ ; that alone—^none other,—is regarded as ‘ Probans 
by ordinary men as well as by investigators. Through Presumption this 
same character implies the three features of ‘ Being present in the Subject * 
and so forth ; and hence it may bo regarded as ‘ foiu*-featured ’ ;—or it ma^'' 
not be so regarded, because in several cases, the Probans is found to be 
valid even when it has only one or two or three features. 

Inasmuch as ‘ being otherwise impossible ’ is its one characteristic 
feature,—it is called ‘ one-featured ’.—Along with ‘ being otherwise impos- 
sible ’, if it is found to exist in like things and not to exist in unlike things, 
then, it becomes ‘ two-featured ’ ; and when along with ‘ being otherwise 
impossible ’, it is also existent in like things and also to be absent where the 
Probandum is known to be absent, then it is ‘ three-featured ’ ; and it is 
not called ‘ three-featvued ’ on account of the presence of the three features 
of ‘ presence in the Subject ’ and the rest (mentioned in the Buddhist’s defini¬ 
tion) ; because a Probans of tliis latter kind cannot bring about a valid 
cognition.—(1366) 

“ Or, the Probans is spoken of as ‘ one-featured ’ in view of the one 
character of ‘ being otherwise impossible because tliis is its principal charac¬ 
teristic ; and it is not spoken of in terms of the other features of ‘ presence 
in the Subject ’ and the rest, because these latter are secondary, or because 
they do not serve any useful purpose.”—^This is what is shown in the 
following— 
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TEXT (1366). 

** Just as among people, the man who has three sons is spoken of 

AS ‘ HAVING ONE SON ON ACCOUNT OF THE ONE SON BEING A 
GOOD SON,—^SO IT SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD IN THE 
PRESENT INSTANCE ALSO.”— (1366) 

COMMENTARY. 

Says the other party:—On account of the relation of Invariable Con¬ 
comitance, the character of the Probans should be rightly attributed to the 
‘ three-featured * Reason only. 

The answer to this (from Pdtrasvdinin) is as follows :— 


TEXT (1367). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, THE RELATION OF INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE 
IS NOT PRESENT IN THE ‘ THREE-FEATURED ’ REASONS ; IT IS 
REALLY FOUND ONLY IN THOSE REASONS WHICH HAVE 
THE ONE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OP ‘ BEING 
OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE — (1367) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compoimd ‘ anyathasamhhava, etc, ’ is to be expounded as ‘ those 
Reasons in whom there is the single character of being otherwise impossible \ 
—(1367) 

The same idea is re-af¥irmed in the following— 


TEXTS (1368-1369). 

“That alone is the true Probans which has the character op 
‘ BEING otherwise IMPOSSIBLE ’ *, AS FOR CORROBORATIVE 
INSTANCES, THEY MAY BE THERE, OR THEY MAY NOT ; AS 
THEY ARE NOT THE MEANS. If THE CHARACTER OF 
‘ BEING OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE ’ IS not THERE, WHAT 
IS THE USE OF THE ‘ THREE FEATURES ’ ? AnD 
IF THE CHARACTER OF ‘ BEING OTHER¬ 
WISE IMPOSSIBLE ’ is THERE, WHAT 
IS THE USE OF THE ‘ THREE 
FEATURES ’ ? ” — (1368-1369) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Corroborative Instances ’,—in the fomx similarity and dissimilarity, 

‘ They are not the Means ’—of proving the Probandum. 
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It would be better to read the second line of 1369 before the first lihe.— 
(1368-1369). 


The following Text proceeds to show that there can be no Invariable 
Concomitance in the ‘ three-featured ’ Probans :— 


TEXT (1370). 

^‘The reasoning in the form—‘he must be dare, because he is 
THE son of so and SO,—LIKE OTHER SONS OF HIS WHO ARE 
POUND TO BE DARK ’,—CONTAINS THE ‘ THREE FEATURED ’ 

Probans, and yet it cannot lead to any valid 
DEFINITE CONCLUSION.’'— (1370) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the following Texts, it is shown, by a number of examples, that it is 
only the ‘ one-featured ’ Probans that has the requisite capacity (of leading 
to a valid conclusion):— 


TEXT (1371). 

“ An example of the One-featured Probans without corroborattve 

INSTANCES, WE HAVE IN THE REASONING—‘ POSITIVE AND 

Negative entities are essentially existent — 

BECAUSE THEY ARE CAPABLE OF BEING APPRE¬ 
HENDED SOMEHOW — (1371) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Reasoning is in the form ‘ Positive and Negative entities are some¬ 
how existent, because they are apprehensible somehow —In this case there 
are no external corroborative Instances, either of similarity or dissimilarity, 
either in the form of a statement or in the form of actual things ; because all 
things have been included under the Subject (Minor Term) ‘ Positive and 
Negative entities ’ ; and there is nothing apart from these. As regards the 
character of ‘ being present in the Minor Term this is ‘ otherwise impossible 
and is nothing apart from this latter; hence the Probans here is ‘ one- 
feat\u*ed ’. 

‘ Somehow —^under some such term as ‘ Cognisable ’ or its synonyms. 

‘ Are essentially existent *,—‘ somehow ’ has to be construed with this 
also.—Hence the full Reasoning is—‘ Because they are somehow apprehensible, 
therefore they are somehow existent’.—(1371) 

In the following Texts, examples of the ‘ two-featured ’ Probans are 
cited:— 
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TEXTS (1372-1379). 

“(1)‘The Shasha-ldnchhana (Hare-marked) is not Non-Moon ,— 

BECAUSE IT IS SPOKEN OP AS THE Moon * ;—^HERE WE HAVE A 
‘ TWO-FEATURED * PrOBANS.—(2) ANOTHER IS THUS STATED :—‘ I 
THINK THAT THIS PAIN OP MINE HAS BEEN CAUSED BY THE FALLING 
INSECT,—BECAUSE ITS APPEARANCE WAS FELT ON THE TOUCH OF 
THE FALLING INSECT ’.—(3) ‘ In BRINGING ABOUT THE EFFECT IN 
THE SHAPE OF THE PERCEPTION OF COLOUR, THE EyB IS ENDOWED 
WITH A UNIQUE POTENCY,—BECAUSE IT IS USED FOR THAT PURPOSE,— 
OR, BECAUSE COLOUR IS FOUND TO BE ACTUALLY PERCEIVED BY ITS 

MEANS — (4) ‘ The Soul, the Jar and other things are some¬ 
how ESSENTIALLY non-existent ,— because they are somehow inap¬ 
prehensible in any way, like the Horns of the Hare —(6) 

‘ Even the Hare’s Horn and such things are somehow existent, 

—BECAUSE THEY ARB SOMEHOW APPREHENSIBI^B,—^JUST LIKE THE 

Soul, the Jar and such things —(6) ‘ It is understood that 

YOUR FATHER IS IN THIS HOUSE,—BECAUSE YOUR FATHER’S VOICE 
IS HEARD IN THE HOUSE —(7) In THE CASE OP WORDS, LaMPS 
AND SUCH THINGS,—^IT IS POUND THAT THEY ARE ACTUALLY INDICA¬ 
TIVE (of things) through THE CHARACTER OP ‘ BEING OTHERWISE 
IMPOSSIBLE ’, EVEN THOUGH THEY DO NOT RESIDE IN THE SUBJECT 

(Minor Term).—Hence for us, it is the ‘ one-fbaturbd ’ 
Probans that should be regarded as the Indicatiste (Probans), 

—ON THE GROUND OF ITS BEING THE MOST IMPORTANT ; WHAT IS THE 
USE OP ASSUMING SUCH CHARACTERS AS ‘ RESIDING IN THE SUBJECT ^ 
AND SO FORTH ? ”—(1372-1379) 

COMMENTARY. 

The proposition may be stated either in the form ‘ The Hare-marked is 
not Non-Moon or ‘ The Hare-marked is the Moon *; and the Probans is 
‘ because it is spoken of by the well-known popular name Moon \ or 
‘ because it is spoken of as the Moon ’ ;—the Corroborative Instance per 
dissimilarity being supplied by the clod of earth and such things. 

(2) Another Probans is next mentioned, which is ‘ two-featured * :— 
‘ This pain of mine has been caused by the falling insect,—^because its appear¬ 
ance was felt on the touch of the falling insect ’ ;—^i.e. the ‘ vdaya ’, appear¬ 
ance, of which was ^ pratilahdha ’, felt, on the ‘ spar aha ’, touch, of the falling 
insect.—^The feminine affix ‘ tap ’ is not added at the end of the compound, 
because it is intended to be a common factor. 

(3) [Another example]—* The Eye has the potency of the most effective 
instrument in bringing about the apprehension of the Colour existing at the 
present time,—^because, while it is not damaged, it is that which is used as 
the Instrument, by a man who desires to see Colour and acts intelligently ’ 
—or—‘ because it is actually found to bring about the cognition of Colour ’; 
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the Ear, etc. being the Corroborative Instance per dissinularity.—‘ Tasya ’— 
of the Colour. 

In all these three Reasons, there being no Corroborative Instances per 
Sunilarity, they have only two features, 

(4) [Another example]—‘ The Soul, the Jar and other things are some¬ 
how essentially non-existent,—^because they are somehow not-apprehended,— 
like the Hare’s Horn —^In this case, there is no Corroborative Instance 
per dissimilarity; as ‘ the Jar and other things ’ include the entire group 
of Positive Entities and they have been mentioned in the Proposition as 
essentially non-existent; and the negative entity has been put forward as 
the Instance; and apart from the ‘ Positive * and the ‘ Negative there is 
no third category,—^wherein it could be pointed out that the exclusion of 
the Probandum implies the exclusion of the Probans. 

(6) [Another example]—‘Things like the Hare’s Horn are somehow 
essentially existent, as they are somehow apprehensible ’;—^the absence of 
the Instance per dissimilarity here also may be explained as above. 

(6) [Another example]—‘ This house is understood as having your father 
within,—^because your Father’s voice is heard ’.—^Here also there is no 
Instance per Similarity ; hence the Probans is only * two-featured *. 

(7) In the case of Words, Lamps and such things, it is found that, even 
though they do not subsist in the Subject (Minor Term), yet they indicate 
(make known) things, in the same way as the Inferential Probans in the shape 
of Smoke, etc. Words and Lamps are not properties subsisting in the Jar 
and such things indicated by them ; and yet the Thing is actually apprehended 
through them ; hence in this case the two conditions are present—^that 
of ‘ absence where the Probandum is known to be absent ’, and ‘ being 
otherwise impossible ’ ; hence the Probans here is a ‘ two-featured ’ one.— 
(1372-1379) 


The following Text supplies the answer to the above arguments of 
Pdtrasvdmin :— 


TEXT (1380). 

Is THE PROPOSED DEFINITION MEANT TO BE GENERAL ? Or, IN REFER- 
BNOB TO A particular Subject on which knowledge is sought ? 

Or in reference to the Instance ?— (1380) 

COMMENTARY. 

The proposed definition of the Probans is that (it is ‘ otherwise 
impossible ’, which means that) it ^should not exist apart from the Probandum ; 
—(1) now is this meant to be general (applicable to all Probans) ? Or is it 
meant to be applicable to any particular object ? and in the latter case, (2) is* it 
meant to be in reference to a particular object in which the existence or 
otherwise of the Probandiun is sought to be known ? Or (3) in reference 
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to that object which forms the CJorroborative Instance.—^These are the 
alternatives possible.—(1380) 

The following Text points out objections against the fir at alternative :— 


TEXT (1381). 

Ip it were understood to be general, then, what would be indicated 

WOULD BE the EXISTENCE OP THE PrOBANS IN THE OBJECT 
WHERE THE PrOBANDUM IS PRESENT ; AND IT WOULD 
NOT ACCOMPLISH WHAT IS SOUGHT TO BE 
ACCOMPLISHED.— (1381) 

COMMENTARY. 

The mere fact of its not exiating apart from the Probandum, —^without 
the other fact of its existing wherever the Probandiim is known to exist,— 
does not make ‘ visibility *—[which does not exist apart f rom the Prohandum, 
Non-etemality; but is not present in all cases where Non-eternality is present]j 
—does not prove the Non-eternality of Sound, —Hence the first alternative 
cannot be right. 

‘ It would not accomplish, etc, etc, ’—that is, it could not establish the 
desired conclusion regarding the presence of the Probandum in the object. 
—(1381) 

Question : —“ Why so ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXTS (1382-1383). 

For INSTANCE, ‘ Visibility ’ is known to be inseparable (not existing 

APART) FROM ‘ DESTRUCTION IN A GENERAL WAY ; AND YET IT 

(Visibility) cannot prove it (destruction) in Sound.— 

If, then, it BE said that its presence in the Object 

IS MEANT,—then, IN THAT CASE, UNDER YOUR 
VIEW ALSO, THE PrOBANS BECOMES ‘ THREE- 
PEATURED ’ AS BEFORE.— (1382-1383) 

0 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Tat ’—Visibility. 

‘ Tasya *—of Destruction. 

‘ Cannot prove it ’—cannot indicate its presence. 
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It might be said that—“ in order to guard against the said objection, 
recourse may be had to the qualification that the Frobans should be actually 
present in the object —In that case, under your view also, the Probans 
comes to have the same ‘ three-featured ’ character that it had under ours.— 
(1382-1383) 


Qtiestion ;—“ How so ? ” 
Ansiver :— 


TEXT (1384). 

‘ Being otherwise impossible ’ includes Positive and Negative 
Concomitance ; and by its presence in the object its presence 
IN THE Minor Term becomes admitted.— (1384) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Positive Concomitance ’—is presence wherever the Prohandum is known 
to be present. 

‘ Negative Concomitance ’—^is absence where the Prohandum is known to 
be absent. 

‘ Sathshraya ’—is admission, i.e. acceptance. —(1384) 

The following Text shows that there is no incompatibility with tho 
opinion of our Great Teacher :— 


TEXT (1385). 

A similar abbreviated definition has been indicated by our 
Teacher also : who says that ‘ the Probans exists in 
THE Cognisable object and is pervaded by a part 
OF IT ’.—(1385) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Ordhyadharniah \ —^i.e. existing in the cognisable object, —^i.e. the object 
in which the Prohandum is sought to be proved; i.e. in the Minor Term.— 
(1386) 

The following Texts point out the objections against the second alterna*- 
tive noted above (under TeoU 1380):— 
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TEXTS (1386-1388). 

If the proposed definition of the Probans is meant to be one 

THAT IS found IN THE MlNOR TeRM ONLY,—THEN THAT SAME 

Means of Cognition which has made the Probans known would 

MAKE KNOWN THE PROBANDUM ALSO. If THE PrOBANDUM DOES 

NOT BECOME KNOWN, THEN THE PrOBANS ALSO CANNOT BECOME 
KNOWN. Thus the Probans would be useless, the Probandum 

HAVING become KNOWN BY OTHER MEANS.—^ThERE WOULD BE THE 

INCONGRUITY OF ‘MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE’ ALSO, IF THE DE¬ 
FINITE COGNITION OP THE PrOBANDUM FOLLOWED FROM THE 

Probans ; and between these two, the cognition op one would 

BE DEPENDENT UPON THE COGNITION OF THE OTHER.— (1386-1388) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Probans may be defined as being inseparable from the Probandum 
in the Minor Term only, —^as asserted in the following words—The character 
of the Probans is held by others to exist in the Instance and to be not seen 
apart from the Probandum; in my opinion however, it is that which does 
not exist in the Minor Term apart from the Probandum ; the followers pf 
Shahara derive this knowledge from Presumption, and the followers of 
Bhik§Uf from Inference; for us, Inference is something totally different, 
like Narasimha (having a dual character) ”. 

[In this passage]—* Dharmini ’—^In the Minor term ;—i.e. that in which 
the existence of the Probandum is sought to be proved ;—‘ Amund ’—^i.e. 
what is sought to be proved. ThxU which is incapable of existing in the Minor 
Term apart from the Probandum ;—this is meant to be the definition (of 
Probans). 

If such be the definition of the Probans, then that same Means of 
Cognition by which the Probans would be known as inseparable from the 
Probandum, as existent in the object whore the Probandum is sought to be 
proved,—that same Means of Cognition would have made known the 
Probandum also (as present in the Minor Term);— so that the Probans 
would be entirely useless. 

If the Probandum is not known, then the Probans also is not known; 
because the Probans has been defined as what is present in the Minor Term 
inseparably from the Probandum; and this inseparability from the Probandum 
cannot be known if the Probandum is not known ; so that the Probandum 
would remain ‘ unknown because the cognition of inseparability depends 
upon the Cognition of both. 

It might be urged that—“ The Probans may be known by other means 
of cognition ” ;—then what is the use of the Probans, the Probandum having 
become known already ? 

Further, if the definite cognition of the Probandum were dependent 
upon the Probans, then there would be the incongruity of mutual inter- 
dependence. 
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Qv/estion :—“ How ? ” 

Answer : —‘ If the definite Cognition, etc. etc. * ;—^th© cognition of the 
Probandmn would be dependent upon the cognition of the Probans,—as 
therein alone lies the us© of the Probans,—^and the cognition of the Probans, 
which is characterised by inseparability from the Probandum, would be 
dependent upon the cognition of the Probandum ; thus there would be clear 
mutual inter-dependence —(1386-1388) 

The following Text —takes note of the third alternative set forth above 
(under Text 1380):— 

TEXT (1389). 

Even if the Probans were known as existent in the Corroborative 
Instance, that would not bring about the cognition of the 
Probandum in the Minor Term. Because its 

INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE WILL NOT HAVE 
BEEN DEFINITELY COGNISED ALL 

OVER.— (1389) 

COMMENTARY, 

* In the Corroborative Instance \ —^i.e. in the object that serves as the 
Corroborative Instance,—^which object is different from that in which the 
Probandum is sought to bo proved. 

‘ If it were known \ —i.o. if the Probans were known. 

What is meant is as follows:—^If the inseparability (concomitance) of 
the Probans is held to bo in the object which forms the Corroborative 
Instance,—and which is something different from the Minor Term, in which 
the Probandum is sought to bo proved,—^and not ‘ all over ’—everywhere— 
along with the Minor Term,—^then how could such a Probans bring about the 
cognition of the Probandiun in the Minor Term ? 

Why it could not bring it about is explained—‘ Because its invariable 
concomitance, etc. etc. \ —(1389) 

With the following Text, the author proceeds to point out defects in the 
examples cited (by Pdtrasvdmln, in Texts 1371 to 1378):— 


TEXT (1390). 

As REGARDS THE PrOBANS THAT HAS BEEN PUT FORWARD (UNDER 1371), 
IN THE FORM 'BECAUSE IT IS APPREHENDED SOMEHOW’,— 

THE OBJECT OF THIS IS NOT OPEN TO UNCERTAINTY ; 

HENCE IT IS USELESS.— (1390) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards the Probans that has been put forward, in the form—‘ Because 
it is somehow apprehended *,—^this is absolutely futile; as its object is not 
open to doubt; that is, it asserts what is already known ; and what is already 
44 
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known cannot be the objective of the Probans ; it is only a doubtful matter 
that is dealt with by the Probans ; because ‘ a Reason is stated only in 
reference to what is doubtful —^What too is known only in an isolated form 
cannot bo the substraUim of the Probans; as the Probandum would be 
already known (under the definition propounded by Pdtrasvdrnin), —(1390) 

It might be urged that—“ hero also what forms the object of the 
Probans is wdiat is open to doubt —^The answer to that is as follows ;— 

TEXT (1391). 

That the Positive Entity is essentially existent is known to 

ALL persons ; THEN HOW IS IT SAID THAT IT IS KNOWN 

‘ somehow ’ ?—(1391) 

COMMENTARY. 

When all persons somehow know it for certain that the Positive Entity 
is existent, why do you state your Proposition in the form ‘ The Positive 
Entity is somehow existent * ?— 

* Taddtmatvam ’—^being essentially existent. 

The mention of the ‘ Positive Entity * is only by way of illustration ;• 
the Negative Entity is also meant. 

‘ Somehow ’—^i.e. in the form of ‘ being cognisable —it is known for 
certain that all this is existent ; hence the Probans is absolutely futile.— 
(1391) 

It might be argued that—“ the said fact is not admitted by the Sdnkhya 
and others ; hence it is sought to bo proved 

The answer to that is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1392-1393). 

Even under the doctrine that “ all things are one ”,—on 

ACCOUNT OF THE DIVERSITY IN THE NATURE OF THE MODIFICATIONS, 

WHAT IS MANIFESTED IS ALWAYS IN SOME DEFINITELY CLEAR 

FORM. Even those who regard all things as ‘ feature¬ 
less ’ (devoid of character), ALWAYS HAVE 
RECOURSE TO SUCH QUALIFYING TERMS AS 
‘ TRULY ’ AND THE LIKE.— (1392-1393) 

COMMENTARY. 

* The doctrine of all things being one * is the one that is held by the 
Sdnkhyas ; for those who take their stand upon this doctrine, what is mani¬ 
fested—apprehended—^is always in some definite form. 

QvAStion :—“ How so ? ” 

Answer :—‘ On account of, etc. etc. \;—‘ nature of the Modifications — 
i.e. in the form of Modifications. 
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The term ‘ ddi ’ is meant to include the ‘ unrnixed (Pure) Primordial 
Matter, consisting of Pleasure, Pain, etc. ’ and ‘ the Spirits as distinguished 
from one another, and from Primordial Matter 

‘ Even those i.e. the Mddhyamikas, Idealists.—These also, in asserting 
the ‘featurelessness’ of all things, always add the qualifying term ‘truly’, 
and they do not assert them to be absolutely so ; because they do admit of 
their being produced at least in the Ideation. 

‘ Truly ’—i.e. strictly logically. 

The term ‘ ddi ’ includes such qualifying terms as ‘ in reality ’ and the 

like. 

In fact it must be admitted by all men that the fact that a thing is 
somehow existent is quite certainly recognised.—(1392-1393) 

TEXT (1394). 

Otherwise, it cannot be admitted that ‘ it is somehow appre¬ 
hended —If it is Usage that is sought to be proved,— 
then something well known should form the 
Corroborative Instance.— (1394) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Otherwise ’,—^i.e. if what has been just said is not admitted, then—^the 
Probans—in the form * because it is somehow apprehended ’—cannot be 
admitted. 

Previous to tliis the defect pointed out in the statement of the other 
party was that it was futile ; it is now pointed out that it is inadmissible. 

If it is Usage that is meant to be proved,—then the Corroborative Instance 
could be found in the case v^here the use had been made ; and in tliis case, 
tlie Probans would become ‘ tliree-fcatured ’. Otherwise, if there were no 
(.Corroborative Instance, the Usage also could not bo known.—(1394) 

The following Text points out the defect in the second Reasoning put 
forth (by Pdtrasvdmin, in Text 1372, whore the ‘ two-featured ’ Probans is 
exemplified):— 

TEXT (1395). 

As REGARDS ‘ BEING SPOKEN OF AS THE MoON *, THIS IS PRESENT ALSO 
IN THINGS WHERE THE PrOBANDUM IS KNOWN TO BE PRESENT ;— 

OR IT IS ALSO SOMETIMES PRESENT IN THE Man (WHO 
IS SPOKEN OF AS THE Moon), OB IN Camphor, 

Silver and such other things (which are 
ALSO called ‘Moon’).— (1395) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Mdnavake ’—i.e. in Man.—(1395) 

Objection :—“ If a three-featured Probans is possible, for the proving 
of the ‘ Moon then how is it that your Teacher has asserted that, when a 
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man declares that the Moon is not the Moon, —for the proving of its being the 
Moon against such a person, there can be no Inference,—as he has asserted 
in the following passage—‘ In the case where there can be no Inference on 
account of the thing in question being unique, it is excluded by its contrary 
which is well known in its verbal form; when, for example, it is said that 
ihe Hare*holder is the Moon because it is an entity ; in a case like this there 
is no Minor Term ’ ? *’ 

In anticipation of this objection, the following answer has been 
provided:— 

TEXT (1396). 

There would be ‘ uniqueness ’ only if the Probans were meant 

TO PROVE ‘ Moon-ness ’; as, in the absence of any well- 
known fact regarding it, it would be based 

ENTIRELY UPON THE NATURE OF THE THING 
ITSELF.— (1396) 

COMMENTARY. 

* It would he based entirely, etc, ’ ;—i.e. it is in regard to the Probans in 
the shape of the existence or non-existence of things, that ‘ Uniqueness * has 
been asserted,—^not in regard to a Probans in the form of a well-known fact; 
because in the case of the latter, as it is dependent upon the wish of the 
speaker, the necessary concomitance would always be there. The Inference, 
without a Corroborative Instance, has been spoken of only in the case where 
the other party holds a different opinion and denies all experience, and 
consequently cannot be convinced of the thing being the Moon on the basis 
of any well-known fact,—nor is there any Inferential Indicative (Probans) 
based upon the capacity of things by wliich the Moon-ness could be proved 
in reference to the Hare-holder, —^because the name ‘ Moon ’ is based upon 
the mere whim of the speaker and is not an inherent property of the tiling 
concerned. That this is so is clear from the following statement—‘ One who 
does not wish to attribute Moon-ness to the Hare-holder, —^what sort of well- 
known cognition could he want ? It is for this reason that the Inference 
addressed to him has to be without a Corroborative Instance, and hence 
unique, too specific.’ 

In place of ‘ chandratvasddhane \ ‘To prove Moon-ness *, some texts 
|.ead ‘ aclmndrasadhane ‘to prove that it is not-Moon ’ ; and with this 
reading, the explanation would be as follows :—^Where the other party has 
asserted that ‘ The Hare-holder is not the Moon, because it exists —when the 
Probans, ‘ because it exists *, has been cited by that party for proving the 
‘ Non-moon-character —then, the person who proceeds to answer him by 
proving the ‘ Moon-character *, has a reason why he cannot put forward an 
Inference of ‘ uniqueness ’; and it is tliis reason that the Teacher has indicated 
by asserting that ‘ where, on account of uniqueness, there is no Inference, 
etc. etc. which refers to the absence of an Inferential Indicative in the 
shape of the cliaracter of the thing concerned, as apart from any well-known 
fact (which could be cited).—(1396) 
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The following Text points out the defect in the third argument (put 
forward by Pdtraavdrmn, in Text 1373, regarding the ‘ falling insect ’):— 

TEXT (1397). 

There is no distinction perceived between ‘ being brought 

ABOUT BY THE FALLING INSECT ’ AND ‘ HAVING ITS APPEARANCE 
FELT ON THE TOUCH OF THE FALLING INSECT — (1397) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ TJiere is no distinction perceived —between the Probans (Premiss) 
and the Proposition (Conclusion); that is, the Probans is a part of the 
Proposition itself. In the case in question, what is meant to be proved is 
the fact of the Pain being due to a particular insect,—and the same fact is 
asserted, in different words, in the Probans (Premiss). Hence there is no 
difference between the Premiss and the Conclusion.—(1397) 

The following might bo mged ;—“ If the epithet/aZZmgr is not introduced, 
and the Probans (Premiss) is stated in the general form ‘ because its appearance 
is felt ’,—^then the Premiss cannot be a part of the Conclusion.** 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1398). 

* Falling ’ must be made a qualification in the Probans ; other¬ 
wise ' Inconclusiveness ’ (Falsity) would be 
I nevitable.— (1398) 

COMMENTARY. 

The qualification must be there ; otherwise the Premiss would be falsified 
by reference to the Pain caused by other insects.—(1398) 


TEXT (1399). 

If what is meant to be proved (asserted in the conclusion) is that 
between the two (the Pain and the Insect) there is the 
relation of cause and effect,—which has been for¬ 
gotten,—then the Probans would be ‘ three- 
featured ’, AS there would be a Corrobora¬ 
tive Instance pro^hded by previous 
experience.— (1399) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might be urged that “ what is meant to be proved is the relation of 
Cause and Effect—^for the benefit of one who has forgotten it,—^then, in 
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that case, the Probans would become ‘ three-featured *, as the Corroborative 
Instance would be provided by such well-known cases as tliat of Smoke and 
(1399) 

The following Text supplies the answer to the argument stated (by 
Pdtraavdmin^ in Text 1374) regarding “ the Eyes having the peculiar potency 
for bringing about the effect in the shape of Colour-perception 


TEXT (1400). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE VERY existPMCe OF THE EyE,—^WHICH IS THE 

SUBJECT—IS STILL UNCERTAIN ; AND THE PROVING OF THIS 
(existence) CANNOT BE RIGHT,—AS IT WOULD BE 
OPEN TO THE DEFECTS OF ‘ INADMISSIBILITY ’ 

AND THE REST.— (1400) 

COIVTMENTARY. 

There is a stop after ‘ na * (in the second line). 

‘ Inadmissibility and the rest \ —The term ‘ and the rest ’ includes 
‘ falsity * and * contradiction 

What is meant is that if Existence is to be proved, then the Probans 
put forward is open to all the three defects of the Probans. For instance, 
if the character cited as the Probans is something positive, then it is ‘ inad¬ 
missible ’ ;—if it is both (positive and negative), then it is ‘ Inconclusive * ; 
—if it is negative, then it is ‘ contradictory —^This has boon thus declared— 
‘ The positive property is not admitted ; both positive and negative would 
be Inconclusive ; and the negative one would be contradictory ; how then can 
Existence be proved ? ’ 

If what is sought to be proved is the potency in the Eye, the Subject, to 
bring about visual perception, —even so, inasmuch as ‘ potency ‘ existence 
etc. are synonymous, the proving of Potency would involve the proving of 
Existence, —On the negative as|x?ct also, inasmuch as the Potency, being 
beyond the reach of the senses, would not be well-known, the Probans would 
become fallacious, as having no well-k7wwn substratum. 

Similarly, the Probans, in the form ‘ because of the perception of Colour ’, 
would be something not present in the Subject, and hence it should bo 
understood to be Inadmissible. —(1400) 

Question : —“How then can you also prove the existence of the Eyes 
and the other sense-organs ? ” 

Answer :— 
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TEXT (1401). 

But sometimes, even though Coloub and otheb things abb thebe, 
Visual Pebception does not take place ; hence it is 

UNDEBSTOOD THAT THAT (PeBCBPTION) ALONE CANNOT 
BE A BEASON (FOB THE EXISTENCE OF THE 

Eye). —(1401) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Sofnetimea \ —^when, for instance, the Eyes are closed. 

Wo never seek to prove the existence of the Eye—directly as ‘ tliis is 
the Eye ’ ; what happens (according to ils) is that it is found that the Percep¬ 
tion appears only when certain things, in the form of Colour, etc. are there, 
—and it is so found that it is present when these things are there, and it is 
absent when they are absent;—^and what we seek to prove is that the 
Perception could not have those things alone as its cause,—^that it must 
liave some other cause; so that the Subject (of our Inference) is the said 
Perception, wliich cannot be said to bo ‘ unknown ’.—^What this other cause 
is comes to bo spoken of as the ‘ Eye *. 

The basis of our conclusion is the practical notion of diversity.—(1401) 

The following might be urged :—“ It may be that, in the manner shown, 
the Perception may be the Subject ; even so, the Probans remains only ‘ two- 
featured ’ ”, 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1402). 

The Spbout is actually found to exist as having its bibth in¬ 
separably CONNECTED WITH ITS CaUSE ; AND THIS IS ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE AS THE CORROBORATIVE INSTANCE ; THE 

Instance per dissimilarity is too clear 
(to be stated).— (1402) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Inseparably connected, with its Cause ’—-invariably concomitant with its 
Cause—is the birth —appearance, coming into existence—of the Sprout. 
Tilings like the Sprout, having their birth dependent upon their Cause and 
hence coming into existence only occasionally, are possible as the Corroborative 
Instance (in the proving of the Visual Perception as being due to the Eye);— 
the argument being formulated thus:—^Those tilings that appear on the 
presence of something else, only occasionally, cannot be regarded as produced 
from that alone, they must be regarded as dependent upon other causes,— 
for instance, even when the soil and other things are there, the Sprout 
is found to appear or not to appear according as the seed is there or not there ; 
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—even when Colour, etc. are there, the Visual Perception appears only at 
certain times, according as the Eyes are closed or not closed; hence in the 
case of the denial of the Eye, the argument would point out that the said 
denial would be contrary to a wider proposition ; while in the case of the 
asserting of the existence of the Eye, it wovdd contain a natural reason.— 
(1402) 

The Text now takes up the argument put forward (by Pdtrasvdmin) 
under Text 1376, to the effect that “ the Soul and the Jar are somehow non¬ 
existent, etc. etc 

TEXT (1403). 

In proving that the Jar and other things are ‘‘ somehow non¬ 
existent —the Probans is found as, in a previous case, 

TO BE ‘ FUTILE * AND ALSO ‘ INADMISSIBLE ’.— (1403) 

COMMENTARY. 

Here also, there would be proving what is already admitted; as the fact 
of the Jar, etc. being ‘ somehow non-existent * is already admitted. 

In case it is not admitted, then the Probans also, in the form ‘ because * 
it is not apprehended *, cannot be admitted; so that the Probans becomes 
‘ Inadmissible ’. 

In this way, the defect in the Probans may be pointed out,—just as it 
was in connection with the argument seeking to prove that the things in 
question are existent —(1403) 

It has been argued that—“ there being nothing where the Probandum is 
known to be absenty there can be no Corroborative Instance per dissbnilarity 
—^The answer to that is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1404-1405). 

Here also, there is a clear Corroborative Instance per dissimilarity; 

that same form of the things becomes the thing where the 
Probandum is knmvn to be absent. — In the proving of the 
character of ‘ being somehow existent ’ IN regard 

TO NON-ENTITIES,—THERE WOULD BE ‘ PROVING OF 
WHAT IS ALREADY ADMITTED ’ ; ALSO ‘ INAD¬ 
MISSIBILITY AND THE CONCOMITANCE 
OF THE CONTRARY CHARACTER IN 

THAT WAY.— (1404-1405) 

COMMENTARY. 

That form in which the Jar, etc. are apprehended,—^if their existence in 
that form is accepted by them, then, in that case, that same character would 
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also serve as the Instance per dissimilarity; because in that ctiaracter, the 
Probans—‘ being unapprehended ’—^will have ceased to exist. 

Similarly in the case of the arginnent regarding things being ‘ somehow 
existent the defect of ‘ futility ’ would be present. 

‘ Nirdtmasu ’—^i.e. in non-entities. 

* Concomitance of the contrary character ’ ;—i.e. the ‘ contrary character 
—^in the shape of the cessation of the Prohandum —^would be pervaded by 
(concomitant with) the absence of the Probans. 

‘ In that way ’—i.e. by the possibility of the Instance per dissimilarity .— 
(1404-1406) 


The following Texts point out the defects in the argimient propounded 
(by Pdtrasvdmin), in Text 1377, regarding “ Your father being present in the 
house, etc. etc.” :—- 


TEXTS (1406-1407). 

When the presence of the Father in the house is sought to be 

PROVED BY THE HEARING OF THE FaTHER’S VoICE,—THE 
Probans in this case is clearly ‘ three-featured ’. As, 
SURELY, at some TIME PREVIOUSLY THE CONCOMIT¬ 
ANCE OF THE Voice has been perceived ; if it 

HAS NEVER BEEN SO PERCEIVED, THEN THE 
‘ INADMISSIBILITY ’ OF THE PrOBANS 
WOULD BE IRRESISTIBLE.— 

(1406-1407) 

COMMKNTARY. 


‘ Tasya ’ :—the voice as belonging to the Father must certainly have 
been heard before. If it had not, then the Probans would be inadmissible .— 
(1406-1407) 


The said three-featured character of the Probans is shown in the 
following;— 
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TEXTS (1408-1415). 

In THAT HOUSE WHEREIN THE FATHER HAD BEEN FOUND BEFORE,—AND 
ALSO IN THAT WHEREIN HE HAD NOT BEEN FOUND BEFORE,—THERE IS 
THE CONCOMITANCE, POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE, CLEARLY PERCEIVED. 
— As REGARDS THE WORD, IT DOES NOT MAKE KNOWN ANY EXTERNAL 
OBJECT AT ALL ; BECAUSE IN THIS CASE, THE CHARACTER OF ‘ BEING 
OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE ’ IS NOT PRESENT ; THE WORD CAN ONLY 
BE THE INDICATOR OF THE ‘ SPEAKER’S WISH ’ (TO SPEAK OF A CER¬ 
TAIN thing). If this (Speaker’s wish) were meant to be what 

IS EXPRESSED BY THE WORD, THEN ITS DIFFERENCE IS QUITE CLEAR. 

Because when the ‘ Speaker’s wish ’ is not there, the word 
cannot be used.—A s REGARDS THE LaMP, IT DOES NOT MAKE 
THE Blue AND OTHER THINGS KNOWN BY BECOMING THE INDICATIVE 
(inferential) ; all that it does is TO MAKE THINGS CAPABLE OF 
BEING COGNISED ; AND IT IS ONLY IN THIS SENSE THAT IT IS CALLED 
A ‘ MEANS OF COGNITION ’. OnLY IN CASE THE WORD WERE AN 

Inferential Indicative, would it be necessary to consider 
IF IT FULFILS THE CONDITIONS OF BEING present in the Subject 
(Minor Term) and so forth. Otherwise, why cannot the 

SAME BE URGED IN CONNECTION WITH THE EyE AND OTHER ORGANS (AS 

Means of Cognition) ?—Even through the character of ‘ being 
OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE ’, Visibility cannot prove anything, 
UNLESS IT IS PRESENT IN THE SUBJECT (MlNOR TeRM).—ThUS ‘ ONE- 
FEATURED ’ PrOBANS are all IMPOTENT.—In THOSE THAT HAVE 
BEEN CITED AS ‘ ONE-FEATURED ’ PrOBANS, THE PRESENCE OF two 
FEATURES BECOMES CLEARLY INDICATED ; AND IN THOSE THAT HAVE 
BEEN CITED AS ‘ TWO-FEATURED ’, THE PRESENCE OF time FEATURES 
BECOMES CLEARLY INDICATED ; BECAT^SE EVERY PrOBANS MUST 
RESIDE IN THE Subject (which therefore is AN ADDITIONAL CONDI¬ 
TION THAT MUST BE FULFILLED).—Tf IT BE ARGUED THAT “ THIS 
FEATURE IS IMPLIED BY THE CHARACTER OF being Otherwise im¬ 
possible ”,—THAT CANNOT BE SO ; BECAUSE IN THE CASE OF SoUND, 
THOUGH Visibility may be otherwise desired, it is not present 
IN SOUND (which IS THE SUBJECT).— (1408-1415) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of Words, the character of being otherwise impossible cannot 
be admissible,—^in reference to external things ; because it cannot servo as an 
Inferential Indicative of these latter,--being, as it is, dependent entirely 
upon the Speaker’s wish.—If the said character is asserted in the case of 
words, in reference to the object that figures in the cognition (brought about 
by the words),—^then, there are all the three features present, as in the case 
of Smoke (indicating the Fire). Because,.if the Speaker’s wish is not there, 
words cannot be used, the use must be regarded as the effect of that wish; 
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and as such it is indicative of the thing spoken of, just as the Smoke is of 
Fire ; and this is accepted by us ; but not as being expressive of the thing. 

As regards the Lamp, it is not admitted to be even the Indicator like 
Smoke; all that is admitted is that it has come to bo popularly regarded as the 
Indicator (making things known) by reason of its making the Jar, etc. 
(objects cognised) capable of bringing about the cognition; but the words 
are not inferential Indicatives ; hence any discussion as to the Indicative 
subsisting in the Subject cannot arise in this case. If it did arise in this case, 
then why could not the same discussion arise in the case of the Eye and the 
rest (wliich are the means of Sense-perception, not Inferential Indicatives) ? 

‘ Otherwise, etc, etc.'" ;—this sums up the subject-matter under considera¬ 
tion. The sense is that, even though Visihility is invariably concomitant 
with non-eternality, it does not prove this non'eternality in Sound, 

Thus then, inasmuch as in all cases, the condition of subsisting in the 
Subject must be present,—by admitting this as a necessary condition, those 
Probans that have been cited as ‘ one-featured’, must, necessarily, become 
‘ two-featured *,—and those cited as ‘ two-featured * must become ‘ three- 
featured ’. Thus, on account of the necessity of suhaistence in the Subject, 
it is the one-featured Probans that are really impotent. 

It cannot be right to argue that—“ such characters as subsisting in the 
Subject are all implied by that of ‘being otherwise impossible’, and hence 
they cannot form so many different indei3endent characteristics of the 
Probans ”—because the other party has himself asserted that there is the 
character of ‘ being otherwise impossible even when subsistence in the Subject 
is not there, in the following passage—“Tlirough the character of being 
otherwise imj) 08 sibU the Lamp and other things are actually indicative of 
things, even though they do not reside in the subject (Text 1378, above) 

In the case of Visibility, —even though ‘ non-eternality ’ is ‘ otherwise 
impossible ’,—visibility does not subsist in the Subject. So that in every 
way what has been asserted is entirely doubtful.— (1408-1415) 

It has been argued above, -under Text 1370—that ‘'in the case of the 
Heasoning ‘ He is dark because he is the son of so and so even though the 
Probans has all the three features, yet it is not conduciv^e to certainty of 
cognition ”. 

The answer to that is as follows :— 

TEXT (1416). 

In the case of such Probans as ‘ because he is the Son of so and 
so the contrary being ofen to doubt, the three condi¬ 
tions ARE NOT PRESENT ; BECAUSE WHAT IS CITED 
IS NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE CONTRARY. 

—(1416) 

COMMENTARY. 

It may be possible that the child may be the son of the man and yet 
be not dark ; —there being no incompatibility in tliis, the absence of the Probans 
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where the Prohandum is known to he absent is open to doubt [and this is one 
of the three features]; so that the Probans is not ‘ three featured ’ ; hence 
the example cited (by Pdtraavdmin) is not relevant.— (1416) 

The following might be urged—“ Certainly there is incompatibility ; 
even when there is no difference in the cause, if there were difference in the 
effect,—then the effect would be causeless 
The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1417-1418). 

Even when the child is born op a certain person, there is always 

A LIKELIHOOD OF DIVERSITY IN ITS FEATURES, BY REASON OF THE 

peculiarities of such causes as the ‘ Destiny ’ (of the 
child) and food (of the Parents) and so forth.— 
Further, (a) what is cited as the Probans does 
NOT CONSTITUTE THE nature (of the Probandum) ; 

{h) NOR is that ITS Ejfect ; (c) nor is it of 
the nature of ‘the non-perception 

OF THE PERCEPTIBLE ’ ;—AND APART 
FROM THESE (THREE) THEBE IS 
NOTHING THAT CAN MAKE 
THE PrOBANS ‘ INFAL¬ 
LIBLE ' (True).— 

(1417-1418) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tlirough such causes as the peculiarity of past good deeds (Destiny) and 
eating of hot food ’ and other diverse circiunstances, diversity in the features 
of the child—such as fairness and the like—are possible ; wherefore then 
can there be any incompatibility where a diversity in the causes is well 
known ? 

Then again, the Premiss—‘ Because he is the son of so and so ’—is not 
a ‘ natural ’ Reason,— as ‘ being a product ’ is (in the proving of non- 
eternality) ; in the latter case, ‘ being a product ’ can have no other character 
save that of non-eternality; while in the case in question it is not that there 
is no other character for ‘being his son’ ; because the appellation of ‘his 
son ’ is applied,—not on the ground of the son being dark, but—on the basis 
of the aggregate of five ingredients (of which the body of the child consists). 
—Nor is the Prohans one based on ‘ effect * ; as there is no causal relation 
known to subsist (betwwn Being his son and Darkness), —^Nor (lastly), is it 
of the nature of the * non-perception of the perceptible *, as what is cited is 
in the positive form; also because there being no incongruity between the 
two, the Probans cannot prove the negation of complexions other than the 
Dark, , 
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Apart from these three there can be no Inferential Indicative,—^because 
of the absence of ‘ Invariable Concomitance ’ (in all other cases); without 
Invariable Concomitance, there can be no proper ‘ indicative ’ character; 
for, if there were, it would lead to absurdities. 

Thus then, what has been cited is neither a ‘ Probans ’, nor is it ‘ three- 
featured How then could there be ‘ Infallibility ’ in it ? 

‘ Non-perception of the perceptible ’—^is the non-apprehension of some¬ 
thing which fulfils all the conditions of apprehensibility.—(1417-1418) 

In the following Texts, the author sets forth certain objections against 
the ‘ infallibility ’ put forw'ard as constituting the character of the true 
Inferential Indicative :— 


TEXTS (1419-1421). 

The said ‘ Infallibility ’ is seen in other cases also : For 

INSTANCE, (1) THE BLOOMING OF THE LILY AND THE RISE IN THE SEA 

HAVE THE Rise of the Moon for their ‘ indicative ’. 

(2) From the presence of sun-light, the presence of 
shade on the other side is inferred.—(3) When 
THE half-burnt WOOD-PIECE IS SEEN IN THE 
DARK FROM A DISTANCE, IT BRINGS UP THE 
IDEA OF SMOKE.— (4) FrOM THE RISE 
OF THE Krttikd (ASTERISM) IS 
INFERRED THE PROXIMITY OF 
THE Rohil^,i (ASTERISM).”— 

(1419-1421) 

COMMENTARY. 

(1) From the Rise of the Moon—^follows the inference of the Blooming of 
the Lily and the Rise in the Sea. 

The term ‘ ddi ’ is meant to include such cases as the Blooming of the 
Lotus inferred from the Rise of the Sun. 

(2) From the presence of sun-light, there follows the inference of the 
shadow on the other side. 

(3) When from a distance one sees in the darkness a half burnt piece of 
wood, he infers the presence of smoke. 

(4) From the rise of the asteri.sm Krttikd, one infers the proximity of 
the asterism Rohinl ; since it is well known that the asterisms rise in the same 
order in which they are enumerated in the list beginning with Ashvinl, 

All these are not included among the tliroo kinds of Probans (mentioned 
in Texts 1417-1418). Why then should it be asserted that there can be no 
‘ Infallibility ’ in any Probans other than those of the said tliree kinds ?— 
(1419-1421) 

The answer to the above is’as follows :— 
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TEXTS (1422^423). 

The Blooming and the rest, when produced, are produced at 

THE SAME TIME AS, AND FROM THE SAME PARTICULAR CAUSES AS, THE 

SAID (Moon-rise, etc.). So that here we do have the 

INFERENCE OF THE CAUSE FROM THE EFFECT. Tf THERE 
WERE NO SUCH STRICT RELATIONSHIP, THEN EVERY¬ 
THING COULD BE INFERRED FROM EVERYTHING. 

-(1422-1423) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the said Bloaming and the rest —Blooming of the Lily, Rise of the 
Sea and the Blooming of the Lotus and the Sliadow and Smoke—are pro¬ 
duced,—in what way ?— at the same time as the said Moon-rise, Sun-light and 
the Half-burnt Wood-piece,—^which are known to be the effects of the same 
Causes;—that is to say, that which is the cause of the Moon-rise, etc., which 
appear at the same time as the Blooming of the Lily and other phenomena, 
becomes also the auxiliary cause in the bringing about of the Blooming of 
the Lily, etc. ;—^the said Moon-rise, etc., while leading to the inference of 
their own causes, lead to the inference also of the effects appearing at the 
same time, in the form of the Blooming of the Lily, etc. ; and they do not do 
this directly. In this way, the Probans in the case in question is one based 
upon the character of the ‘ Effect ’. 

That this is so has to be admitted ; because if the Probans were to lead 
to the inference of things without some such relationship, then they might 
lead to the inference of anything and everything; because the absence of 
relationship would be equally present in all things. Hence in the cases in 
question also, some sort of relationship hits to be pointed out; and this rela¬ 
tionship can only be one of Cause and Effect as just explained.—(1422-1423) 

Question :—“ What sort of relationship is there between the Proximity 
of the Rohinl-asterism and the Rise of the Krittikd-asterism ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXTS (1424-1425). 

A PECULIAR ATMOSPHERIC CURRENT IS THE CAUSE OF THE Rise of the 

Kfitikd-asterism ; that same, in continuation, also becomes 

THE CAUSE OF THE Proximity of the Rohirii-Aster ism. Hence 
ITS cognition is held TO BE DUB TO THE COGNITION OF 
THAT ; AND THERE IS NO OTHER COGNITION OF IT 
WHICH IS INDEPENDENT.— (1424-1425) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Prahhanjana ’—^is Air-current. 

Here also there is Inference from a particular Probans which is dependent 
upon the same auxiliary circumstances. This has been thus declared— 
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* Being dependent upon one and the same set of auxiliary circimistances is 
what leads to the inference of a particular cause of a particular thing,—as is 
found in the case of Smoke which is a product of half-b\irnt fuel —(1424- 
1425) 

Objection ;—“ In the case where the Beflectioii leads to the Inference of 
the object reflected,—the Probans cannot be included under any of the three 
kinds of Probans,—^because the Reflected Image is a non-entity (and has no 
real existence); hence the definition provided by yon is too narrow 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1426). 

The Inference of the Reflected object proceeds on the basis 
OP the Inferential Indicative in the shape of the 
Reflection ; this is only right ; and the Indi¬ 
cative from which it proceeds is not 
different from that which rests 
on the nature of the 
‘ Effect — (1426) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the following Text the author sets forth the objection from the 
Opponent’s standpoint;— 

TEXT (1427). 

The Reflection cannot be an entity, because two things cannot 

exist together at the same place ; then how can it be 
regarded as an Ejfect, which must be something 
real ”,—IF this is urged [then the answer 
IS as in the following Text ],— (1427) 

COMMENTARY. 

For the idea that the Reflection cannot be an entity, the Reason is— 
two things cannot exist together ; the Reflection is perceived as occupying the 
same place as the reflecting surface of the Mirror, and it is not possible for 
the forms of two things to be seen at the same place ; as there would always 
be an obstacle ; hence it cannot be possible for any two things to exist at the 
same place. Hence the idea must bo regarded as illusory. 

Or [there may bo another explanation of the Text]— Two things cannot 
exist together at the same place ;—^which two things ?—The surface of the 
reflecting mirror and the Reflection of the Moon; the surface of the Mirror 
occupies one point in space, and the Reflection of the Moon occupies a different 
point in space, inside the Mirror ; like the water at the bottom of the well. 
When a thing is produced in one place, how can it be perceived in another 
place ? Hence it follows that there is no such Entity as the Reflection ; and 
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the perception is due to the force of the attendant circumstances :—^unthink¬ 
able indeed are the diverse forces of things !—(1427) 

The above objection is answered as follows :— 

TEXTS (1428-1429). 

Even though the character of the ‘ Entity ’ does not belong 
TO the Reflection as a corporeal object, yet how 
CAN THE Cognition envisaging the Rblbction be 
regarded as Objectless 'i And it is this latter 
(Cognition), that is regarded here as the 
‘ Effect ’ and the ‘ Inferential Indicative ’; 

AND though itself WITHOUT A MATERIAL 
BASIS, THE Cognition appears 
UNDER the influence OF THE 
Reflected object which 
IS therefore regard¬ 
ed AS ITS Catise. 

-(1428-1429) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is only the Cognition of the form of the Reflection that is regarded as 
the effect, and hence the Inferential Indicative, and not any external object 
in the shape of the ‘ Reflection —(1428-1429) 


Objection :—“ It has been asserted imder Text 1363 that—‘ Inference for 
the sake of others consists in the statement of the three-featured Probans — 
Why has this been so asserted, when other people have described the Inference 
for the sake of others as consisting of the statement of the ‘ Proposition 
‘ Final Conclusion ’ and ‘ Re-affirmation ’ also ? ” 

Tliis is what is anticipated and answered in the following— 

TEXT (1430). 

The Inference for the sake of others has been described by others 

AS ‘ THE STATEMENT OF THE PROPOSITION AND THE REST \— 

But, NOT BEING AN INTEGRAL PART OF PROOF (‘ PROV¬ 
ING ’), THE Proposition is of no use,— (1430) 

COMMENTARY. 

The author rejects the said view of other people, in the words—‘ But, 
not, etc. etc. \—‘ Sddhana ‘ Proof \ (here) stands for the proving ; i.e. the 
cognition of the object to be cognised ;—^the Proposition is not an * irvtegral 
part ’—^i.e. the cause—of the proving ; this is what is meant by the compound 
* aaMhandhgahhutam \ 
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Not being an integral part of the proving, the Proposition is of no use, 
and hence need not be stated. 

‘ Of no use * may be explained as not a cause ; in wliich case, the phrase 
would form part of the conclusion set forth here (which would be that the 
Proposition is not a cause of the proving).—(1430) 

Question :—“ How is the Proposition not an integral part of the 
Proving ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXTS (1431-1433). 

For want of relationship, the Proposition cannot be rightly 

REGARDED AS PROVING THE THING directly \ NOR CAN IT BE RIGHTLY 
REGARDED AS DOING IT indirectly, BECAUSE IT DOES NOT INDICATE 
WHAT IS POSSIBLE.—If IT BE REGARDED AS PART OF THE proving, 
ON ACCOUNT OF ITS PRESENTING THE OBJECTIVE OF THE PrOBANS 
AND THE Proban DUM,—like the statement of the Corrobora¬ 
tive Instance,—then it would be like words conveying an 

ORDER, AND IN VIEW OF THIS THE REASON GIVEN WOULD BE FALLIBLE. 

And as merely the objective will be indicated, the said state- 
MENT OF the PROPOSITION WOULD BE USELESS ALSO.— (1431-1433) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ It does not indicate what is probable ’,—because it only states what is 
meant to be proved. 

What is meant is as follows :—As words have no (X)nnection with things 
the statement of the Proposition cannot serve any directly useful purpose ; — 
nor indirectly, like the statement of the Probaiis, because it does not indicate 
what is possible ;—as declared in the following passage—‘ They made the 
assertion of the Minor Term, for the purpose of intimating their intention,— 
wliich shows wliere the doubt lay ; hence it does not serve any directly useful 
piu’pose in the actual proving ; and as it states only what is meant to be 
proved, it cannot help indirectly either ’. 

Some people hold the following opinion—“ The Proposition has to be 
stated,—in the same way as the Corroborative Instance is stated,—because, 
even though it does not form a part of the Inference, yet it presents the 
objective of the Probans and the Probandum ; as declared in the words— 

‘ Since the two forms that remain are shown in the Corroborative Instance ’; 
that is, the statement of the Corroborative Instance, even though it does not 
form a separate factor of the Inference, is yet stated for the purpose of show¬ 
ing the two features of the Probans—other than the feature of subsisting 
in the Minor Term 

The answer to those people is provided in the words ‘ Like the Corroborative 
Instance, etc* etc, \—‘ Words conveying an order \ —^such as ‘ Do this,—Prove 
the Sound to be non-eternal ’.—The term ‘ adi ’ includes words conveying 
a request and so forth. [Under the opinion put forward] it would be necessary 

45 
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to put forth such expressions also ; on the ground that in the absence of these 
also, it is not possible to propound an Inference all on a sudden. 

‘ Useless' ;—^because the Probandum would become cognised even without 
it. For instance, if the inference is stated simply as ‘ whatever is produced 
is non-eternal,—^and Sound is produced \ the cognition comes about that 
‘ Sound is non-eternal even without the statement of the Proposition.— 
(1431-1433) 

Question :—“ How then can there be any distinction made regarding the 
‘ Sapak^a ’ (‘ That in which the Probandum is known to be present ’) and so 
forth ? ” 

[This is the question stated in the following]— 

TEXT (1434). 

“ How THEN CAN THERE BE ANY DISTINCTION MADE REGARDING THE 

‘ Sapakm ’ (‘ That wherein the Probandum is known to 
EXIST ’) and so forth, WHEN THE SUBJECT (MlNOR TeRM) 

IS NOT ACTUALLY STATED ? ThE ‘ THREE-FEATURES ’ 

ALSO CANNOT BE THERE ; AS THAT TOO IS DEPEN¬ 
DENT UPON THAT ”—If this IS URGED [THEN 
THE ANSWER IS AS GIVEN IN THE 

FOLLOWING Text]. 

COMMENTARY. 

“ That is to saj^ ‘ Sapak^a ’ is the name given to that object which is 
similar to the Minor Term, in tlie sense that what is sought to be proved 
(the Probandum) is present in it; and tliat where there is no such similarity 
is called the ‘ asapahfa ’ (or ‘ Vipak^a '). If the Proposition were not stated, 
then the ‘ three features ’ (of the Probans), which is dependent upon that,—- 
i.e. upon that which is the substratum of the ‘ Sapaksa —would not be 
there, and the entire fabric (of Inference) would become sliattered to pieces.”— 
(1434) 

The answer to the above is as follows :— 

TEXT (1435). 

In THE MERE STATEMENT OF THE PROOF (INFERENTIAL), THERE IS NO 

DISTINCTION MADE REGARDING THE ‘ Sapaksa ’ AND THE REST. 

It is only in a scientific treatise, that they ARE 

DISTINGUISHED AND DIVIDED FOR THE PUR¬ 
POSE OF (explaining) the usage. 

—(1435) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, even a barbarian who knows nothing of the distinction of 
* Sapak^ * etc., when it is stated to him that ‘ where there is smoke, there is 
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Fire,—and there is smoke at this place *,—he grasps the positive and negative 
concomitance between Smoke and Fire^ and hence comes to recognise that 
‘ Fire is there —without knowing anything about the ‘ Sapak^a ’ and other 
details.—Hence it follows that at the time of the actual proving, there need 
be no distinction as regards the ‘ Sapak§a ’ and the rest. 

Qmation :—“ Where then is tWs distinction made ? ” 

Answer — In a Scientific Treatise, —(1435) 

Or, even at the time of the statement of the proof, if the said distinction 
were made,—there would be notlung in it that would be incompatible with our 
view. This is what is explained in the following— 

TEXT (1436). 

Even when it is based upon the subject-matter in question, it 

IS NOT INCOMPATIBLE ; THE DISPUTANT DOES NOT STATE THE 
PROOF EVEN FOR THE OTHER PARTY, ALL OF A 

SUDDEN.— (1436) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though the statement of the Proposition is not made at the time that 
one actually propounds the Premiss, yet if the said distinction is made in 
regard to the matter under dispute,—i.e. the Subject—there is nothing incon¬ 
gruous in it.-«“Nor can it be urged that “ at the time of the propounding of 
the Premiss (Reason, Probans), there is no matter under dispute^'; —^because, 
even/or the other party, —i.e. for one who makes the statement of the Proposi¬ 
tion, the disputant does not put forward his Premiss, all of a sudden, — 
without reference to some subject under consideration.—(1436) 

The f[uestion arises stilh"“ The object whoso particular cliaracter one 
wishes to ascertain may be the subject \inder consideration; even so how can 
the said distinction bo made in roforence to that subject imdc'r consideration ? ” 

The answer is j)rovided in the following— 

TEXT (1437). 

The character of residing in the Minor Term (Subject) follows its pre¬ 
sence IN THE Subject whose character is meant to be 

ASCERTAINED ; AND THE ‘ Sapak§a ’ IS THAT WHICH IS 
SIMILAR TO THAT SUBJECT ; AND THE ‘ Vipahsa ’ 

IS THAT WHERE THE SAID CHARAC¬ 
TER IS ABSENT.— (1437) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tliis is easily understood.—(1437) 

The ‘ Upanaya ’, ‘ Reaffirmation ’ (as one of the five Members of the 
Syllogism) has been defined as ‘ that which, on the strength of the Corrobora- 
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tive Instance, reasserts the Subject as being so, or as being rwt so ’— (Nydya- 
satra 1. 1. 38);—‘ Tliis Re-affirmation is not the means oj proving the conclu¬ 
sion, as it onl 3 ’^ serves to make clear the sense of the Probans adduced, being, 
as it is, like a second affirmation of the Probans *—such is the authoritative 
statement of Dinndga in regard to this Re-affirmation.—But Bhdvivikta 
and others have argued as follows, in order to show that (without this Reaffirm¬ 
ation) the function of the Probans itself would remain unfulfilled:—“ The fact 
of the Probans subsisting in the thing where the Probandum is known to be 
present is not made clear by the statement of the Probans, which comes just 
after the statement of the Proposition ; because the former only mentions the 
Reason—‘ Sound is non-eternal, becmise it is a product ’and whether this 
character of ‘ being a product * subsists, or does not subsist, in Sound, this is 
learnt only from the Reaffirmation —Or the Reaffirmation may be regarded as 
serving the purpose of providing Re-presentment ; when the Probans is stated 
at first, it points out the presence of the Probans—e.g, ‘ being a product ’—in a 
general, unqualified, form ;—then the Corroborative Instance is cited, where 
it is shown that the said Probans is invariably concomitant with the 
Probandum ;—so that when, after these, the Reaffirmation is stated, it brings 
about the Repreaentment of the Probans with the qualification that it is 
invariably concomitant with the Probandum, —‘ So is Sound a product Thus 
inasmuch as it indicates a particular feature, it is not a mere refjetition 
The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXTS (1438-1439). 

If there is no statement of the Proposition, there can be no state¬ 
ment OF the Reason (Probans) ; and consequently, there need 
BE NO statement OF THE Reaffirmation, for the purpose of 
intimating the existence (of the Probans in the Minor 
Term, Subject).—^Mere presence (of the Probans 
IN the Subject) having been stated at first, 

AND THEN, IF ITS INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE 

(with the Probandum) is subsequently 
POINTED out,—BY THIS ALL THAT 
IS INTENDED BECOMES ACCOM¬ 
PLISHED ; SO THAT THE Repre- 

sentment would be en¬ 
tirely USELESS.— 

(1438-1439) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ For the purpose of intimating the existence ’—of the Probans, in the 
Subject, Minor Term. 

What is meant is as follows:—^The necessity of the statement of the 
Proposition having been negatived in the manner shown ^bove,^—^if the 
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Statement of the Reason is to come aftsr that, then it cannot come in at all; 
and as a consequence of this, there should be no statement of the 
tion, as this has to be preceded by the statement of the Reason.—If the 
Reaffirmation is made for the purpose of showing that the Probans resides in 
the Subject, then some other purpose will have to be asserted as following 
from the Statement of the Reason. 

It might be \irged that—“ The piu*pose served by it is the intimating of 
the fact of its being the Reason.” 

That however cannot be accepted; because what would be the use of 
tliis intimation of that fact, when the proving of the Probandum is actually 
accomplished in another way—as explained previously ? Consequentlj% 
barring the intimation of the fact of the Probans subsisting in the Subject, 
no other purpose can be pointed out, for the Statement of the Reason. Thus 
then this fact of the Probans subsisting in the Subject having been already 
indicated by the Statement of the Reason,—if the Reaffirmation is again 
made for that same purpose, it is clearly proved that it is a needless repetition ; 
how too could the Probans bo " inadmissible ’ without such Reaffirmation ? 

As for the Repreaentment, that also is useless; because the mere fact of 
the Probans subsisting in the Subject having been previously asserted by the 
Statement of the Reason,—and the invariable concomitance of the Probans 
with the Probandum also liaving been already asserted,—what is wanted 
would bo already accomplished; so that the affirmation of the same thing 
over again would clearly bear the imprint of a needless repetition. Where 
then would there be ‘ inadmissibility * of our Reason in this case also ?— 
(1438-1439) 

‘ Nigatnarui \ ‘ Final Conclusion ’ (the fifth member of the five-membered 
syllogism) has been defined as ‘ the Re-statement of the Proposition on the 
basis of the Statement of the Probans ’ (Nydyaautra 1.1. 39). What is meant 
is that when it is re-asserted that “ Therefore Sound is non-eternal —the 
word ‘ therefore ’ implies the potency of the Probans as shown in the Corro¬ 
borative Instance, and then on the basis thereof, there is reassertion of what 
had been stated in the Proposition ;—tliis ro-assortion is called the ‘ Final 
Conclusion ‘ Nigamana ’,—the exact connotation of the term ‘ nigamana ’ 
being that whereby the Proposition, the Premiss {statement of the Prohans), the 
Corroborative Instance and the Re-affirmation are connected, strung together, 
as serving the same purpose {Nydya-bhd^ya). 

As a matter of fact how'over, when (as showm before) the statement of 
the Proposition itself is not there, how can there bo any statement of the 
Final Conclusion, which is only a reiteration of the Proposition ? Hence 
the Final (Conclusion cannot form part of the Reasoning to prove the con¬ 
clusion.—On this subject, the Revered Dinnaga has made the declaration 
that ‘ Inasmuch as the Final Conclusion is a mere repetition, it cannot be the 
means of proving anything —Against this, Uddyotakara and others, under 
the above Sutra, liave argued thus :—“ There is no repetition here, because 
the Proposition states the Probandum as to be proved, while the Final Conclu. 
sion states it as proved; and without the Final Conclusion there can be no 
proving ; because until that is stated, the suspicion regarding the truth of 
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the other Factors of the Reasoning does not entirely cease as to whether or 
not Sound is really non-eternal (for instance); hence for the removal of 
this suspicion, the Final Conclusion has to be stated separately 
The answer to this is as follows ;— 


TEXT (1440). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE PROVING IS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE FORCE 

OF THE STATEMENT OF THE THREE-FEATURED ProBANS ; CON¬ 
SEQUENTLY, THERE CAN BE NO SUSPICION REGARDING THE 
CONTRARY CONCLUSION ; HENCE THE STATE¬ 
MENT OF THE Final Conclusion 
IS useless.— (1440) 

COMMENTARY. 

When it has been definitely ascertained that in Sound there is present 
the character of ‘ being a product which has been shown to be invariably 
concomitant with ‘ non-eternality —^how can there be any suspicion of its 
contrary, * Eternality ’ ? When the fact of a certain substance being sur¬ 
rounded by flaming fire has been duly ascertained, no sane man can ever 
suspect the presence of coolness in that substance. [Even if there were any 
such suspicion] it could not be set aside merely by the statement of the 
Final Conclusion, without any reasons.—(1440) 

Aviddhakarna has argued as follows :—“ A single idea cannot be expressed 
by diverse isolated assertions ; hence for bringing about the connection 
between these assertions it is necessary to state the Final Conclusion ”. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1441). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, IT IS ONLY BY CONNECTED ASSERTIONS THAT AN 
IDEA IS EXPRESSED ; HENCE FOR THE PURPOSE OF BRINGING 
ABOUT THIS CONNECTION, IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO 
STATE THE FiNAL CONCLUSION SEPARATELY. 

—(1441) 


COMMENTARY. 


When the fact of the Probans being connected with the Probandiun by 
the relation of sameness or by that of Cause and Effect has been established,— 
then the statement of its presence in the Subject and its invariable concomit¬ 
ance (with the Probandum) as connected together, bring about, by implication, 
the single Idea, in the shape of the desired Conclusion. Even though the 
statements are isolated, yet they are connected, and as such together lead to 
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the desired end. Oonsequently it is not necessary to state the Final Conclu¬ 
sion for the purpose of bringing about the said connection.—(1441) 


TEXT (1442). 

Some people hold that Inference is of two kinds as follows— 
(A) That based upon perceived particulars and (B) that based 
upon generalised relationship, —(1442) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Some people ’— Kmndrila and others. 

They describe Inference as of two kinds—(1) that based upon perceived 
particulars, and (2) that based upon generalised relationship.—(1442) 

Question :—Which is the Inference based upon the Perceived Particulars ? 
Answer :—[Given by Kumariki ]:— 


TEXTS (1443-1445). 

(A) “ Thai based upon the relationship of perceived Particulars is as 
follows : —It so happens that, in the case of two particular 
things,—such as the Fire produced by burning dried cow- 

DUNG, AND THE Smoke PROCEEDING FROM THAT FlRE,—THE OBSERVER 
HAS THE COGNITION OF THE THINGS,—AND THEN SUBSEQUENTLY, 
ON GOING TO ANOTHER PLACE, THE OBSERVER HAPPENS AGAIN AND 
AGAIN TO RECOGNISE IN OTHER PLACES THE PRESENCE OF THE SAME 

Fire through the indication of the same Smoke seen before ; 

AND DUE VALIDITY ATTACHES TO SUCH COGNITION (BY REASON OF 
ITS BEING BASED UPON THE PREVIOUS PERCEPTIONAL COONITION), 
AND IT BECOMES RECOGNISED AS A MeANS OF COGNITION DISTINCT 

FROM Perception ; because it brings about the cognition of 
A THING (Fire) the existence of which had been in doubt. It is 
THIS THAT HAS BEEN DESCRIBED BY Vindhyavdsin AS INFERENCE 
based upon the perceived relationship of Particulars — \Shloka- 
vdrtika —Inference, 141-143], — (1443-1445) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is as follows :—First of all, the man has noticed through 
Sense-perception in a certain place a particular Fire and a particular Smoke,— 
at a later time, ho goes to another place and again and again sees the same 
particular Smoke, and then infers the same particular Fire ;—^this is Inference 
based upon the perception (of the relationship) of Particulars ; it is so called 
because it has for its objective the previously-perceived Particular. This 
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cannot be regarded as invalid on the ground of apprehending what has been 
already apprehended; because there is an additional factor present here, in 
the shape of the removal of the doubt as to whether or not the Fire is still 
th^e.—This is the sum total of what Kumarila means. 

We now proceed to explain the words in detail— 

‘ Thctt based upon the relationship of perceived Particulars \ — Question — 
‘ What relationship ’ ?—^The answer is as follows :—Shabarasvdmin has 
stated the definition of Inference as follows :—‘ When the perception of one 
factor of a well-recognised relationship leads to the cognition of the other 
factor of that relationship,—^which latter is not in contact with the man’s 
sense-organs—this second cognition is what is called Inference (Inferential 
Cognition). Tliis Inferential Cognition is of two kinds: (1) that based 
upon directly perceived relationship, and (2) that based upon a generalised 
relationship. As an example of the former, we have the inferential cognition 
of Fire following from the cognition of Smoke [which is based upon the relation 
of invariable concomitance between a particular Smoke and a particular 
Fire perceived in the kitchen); and as an example of the second kind of 
Inference, we have the case where, finding that the Sun changes its position, 
we infer that it moves,—on the ground of oiu* experience that in the case of 
Devadatta it is only by moving that he changes his position (which 
experience has led to the generalised relationship between moving and change 
of position in generaiy (8habara-Bhd§ya^ on 1. 1. 5, Transkiiion, page 15). 

In connection with this, Kumarila^ with a view to explaining the nature 
of the Inference based upon the perceived relationship of Particulars has used 
the words —^ Pratyak§adr§ta8arnbandham, etc,\ (Text 1443.)—^This is to be 
construed as ‘ The Inference based upon the relationship of perceived Particulars 
—^they explain as follows ’ ;—^The words ‘ they explain ’ having gone before 
in the preceding text (in the Shlokavdrtika), 

In connection with the two particular things —Fire and Smoke—the ob¬ 
server has formed the idea of the new factor in the shape of dry cowdung ,—the 
idea being that ‘ these two things Fire and Smoke are the effect of the burning 
of dry cowdung ’;—and then he lias also formed the idea of the particular 
spot in the shape of the Hill,—tlie idea being that ‘ these two things, Fire 
and Smoke, exist on the Hill ’.—^The compound ‘ gomaylndhana ’ means 
‘ that of which dry cowdung is the fuel ’, and the compoimd ‘ taddesha ^ 
means ‘ that of which that is the place ’ ;—and these two compounds qualify 
the ‘ vish^^ ’ the ‘ two particular things ’ (Fire and Smoke) ;—the ‘ adi ’ 
stands for other particular fuels in the shape of the woods of the various 
trees, Sarja^ Sarala, Sallakl and the rest,—and also other Fires ;—there 
arises the cognition, in regard to these ;—the Locative being construed by 
‘ splitting up ’ the words ;—such perceptional cognition becomes apprehended 
by the observer;—that same observer, tlirough the indicative in the shape 
of the same Smoke as seen in another place and at another time, cognises 
the same Fire ; and this happens again and again ;—this cognition thus 
becomes one that is distinct from the previous Perceptional Cognition.—Or 
the construction may be ‘ he cognises Fire on the basis of the previous cogni' 
tion —The compound ‘ Sandihyamdna, etc.' is to be interpreted as ‘ the cogni- 
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tion of that thing whose presence was in doubt—as to whether it is there or 
not —^This Inference based iipon the relationship of perceived Particulars, as 
described above, has been spoken of by Vindhyavaam as ‘ Vishe^todrafa \ 
‘ Inference in relation to Particulars —(1443-1445) 

The other kind of Inference, the Samdnyatodrata, that baaed upon 
generaliaed Relationahipt is next descriljed— 


TEXT (1446). 

“ Though the Inference based upon generalised Relationship 
COULD BE EXEMPLIFIED ON THE BASIS OF another Fire AND 
another Smoke, —yet the Inference cited is that 
OF the ‘ Sun moving as this is based 
absolutely upon generalised Rela* 
tionship ’’ [Shloka-vd. — In¬ 
ference, 145].—(1446) 

COMMENTARY. 

The author of the Bluiaya (Shabara) has cited the Inference of the 
moving of the Sun from its change of poaition as an example of Inference 
baaed upon generalised Relationship. In regard to this, the following objection 
might be raised—‘ In reference to another Fire and another Smoke (other 
tlian those actually perceived), there can be Inference on the basis of common 
character ; and this Inference of Fire and Smoke would be baaed upon 
generalised Relationship ; while these Smoke and Fire were present in his 
mind already, why did he give this up and cite the case of the Sun moving 
as an example of Inference based upon generalised Relationship ? ’ 

Anticii)ating this, Kurndriki offer-s the explanation— 'IViough the Inference, 
etc. etc. ’. That is to say, when the Inference based upon Oeneralised 
Relationship could be cited, on the basis of other Smoke and Fire as corrobora¬ 
tive Instances,—the author of the Bhdsya has cited the case of the Stin, 
in consideration of the fact that the moving of the Smi is imperceptible at all 
times, and hence for cognising it, the only means available is the Inference 
based upon generalised Relationship, and not that based, upon Perceived 
Particulars ; hence ho wished to cite a case like that of the Sun which was 
piu*ely and imalloyedly one of Inference based on Generalised Relationsliip ; 
and he did not cite the case of Smoke and Fire, as in this case the Inference 
need not always be one based upon Generalised Relationship.—(1446) 

The objection to the above-mentioned classification of Inference is as 
follows :— 
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TEXTS (1447-1448). 

Inasmuch as it has been proved that ‘ perpetual flux ’ is all- 

embracing, THERE CAN BE NO INFERENCE OF WHAT HAS GONE 
BEFORE,—BY ITSELF.—If IT BE ARGUED THAT “ THE SAME¬ 
NESS IS ASSUMED ON THE BASIS OF THE SAMENESS OF 
THE Chain ”—then (the answer is that) 

NO such sameness can have any real 
existence ; and what is merely 
assumed cannot be an entity.— 

(1447-1448) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ All-embracing \ —i.e. embracing all such things as Fire, Smoke and the 

rest. 

It might be argued that—“ Even though the individual things are 
momentary, there would be sameness (unity) of the chain or series."" 

The answer to that is—‘ No such sameness, etc." —That is, this sameness 
would be something assumed, not real ; so that in reality, there would be no 
continuity of existence for any tiling; under the circumstances, it cannot 
be right to say ‘ by the observer remaining at that place *, or ‘by that same 
means’ and so forth.—^What too is merely assumed cannot be an eniity or 
thing ; hence there would be no sense in the words ‘ because it is a cognition 
of a thing whose existence was doubted" (as used in Text 1445, by Kumdrila ).— 
(1447-1448) 

The following might be iHged—“ When the Inference was described as 
based upon Perceived Particulars, it was on the basis of the assumed, not real, 
sameness.” 

The answer to tliat is as follows :— 


TEXT (1449). 

A COGNITION devoid of objects is not admitted by you ; and if the 
Inference had an assumed object, it would 
clearly be devoid of an object ,— (1449) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be urged :—“ Though the Individual is fleeting 
^momentary), yet the Universal is something not fleeting ; and on this basis, 
the sameness or unity would be real, and the Inference would not be devoid 
of an object 

The answer to this is as follows :— 
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TEXTS (1450-1455). 

If what is meant is that—“ even on the destruction op the 
Individual, the Universal persists —then, that cannot be ; 

BECAUSE EVEN IF THE UNIVERSAL EXISTED, THAT ALSO WOULD 
certainly be COVERED BY THE ‘ PERPETUAL FlUX —FURTHER, 
ON WHAT GROUNDS HAVE YOU ASSERTED THE RESTRICTION THAT 
“ THESE SAME TWO PARTICULARS WHOSE RELATIONSHIP HAS BEEN 
COGNISED BY SeNSE-PERCEPTION, ETC. ETC.’* (TeXT 1443) ?— ^ThEN 
AGAIN, HAVING ONCE COGNISED A THING BY MEANS OF INFERENCE, 
IF THE SAME THING IS COGNISED AGAIN BY MEANS OF INFERENCE,— 
WHY IS NOT THIS LATTER REGARDED AS VALID ? WhAT IS THE 
PECULIARITY IN THE PREVIOUS ONE (WHEREBY IT IS REGARDED AS 
VALID, AND NOT THE LATER ONE) ?— If IT BE URGED THAT—‘‘ THE 
LATER ONE IS NOT REGARDED AS valid BECAUSE LIKE REMEMBRANCE, 
IT APPREHENDS WHAT HAS BEEN ALREADY APPREHENDED ”,—THEN 
WHY IS NOT THE PREVIOUS INFERENCE ALSO REGARDED AS THE 
SAME ? —If IT BE ARGUED THAT—“ IN THE FORMER INFERENCE 
THERE IS THIS ADDITIONAL PECULIARITY THAT IT SETS ASIDE THE 
DOUBT THAT HAS SET IN DURING THE INTERVAL,”—^WHY IS NOT THE 
SAME IN THE LATTER ALSO ? HeNCE IT IS THIS LATTER ITSELF THAT 
SETS ASIDE THE DOUBT AS TO SOMETHING BEING present Of not 

present : and hence the Generalised Perception is really what 
IS independent.— (1450-‘1455) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Akrti ’—The Universal. 

‘ Eiyen if ’—i.e. granting tha.t sneh a thing as the Universal exists. 

The other party regards the Individual and the Universal as identical; 
how then can the Universal continue to exist when the Individual is 
destroyed ? If it did, then, having different fates, they would have to be 
regarded as distinct from one another. 

‘ If it exists ’—This also is only by way of being granted ; as in reality, 
the Universal having been once for all rejected, how could it exist ?—‘ If it 
exists ’—i.e. even if it existed ;—^it would bo in ‘ perpetual flux ’ ; as the 
‘ perpetual flux ’ has boon proved to be all-embracing. 

Further, when a thing has been once cognised by means of an Inference,— 
and later on, the same thing (Fire) is cognised by another Inference drawn 
from the same Inferential Indicative Probans), (Smoke),—why has not this 
latter Inference also been cited as one based upon Perceived PartixyuJarSy — 
when the qualification of having been ‘ cognised by Perception ’ is considered 
desirable ? 
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It might be argiied that—“ It has not t)een so regarded as it apprehends 
what has been already apprehended 

That cannot be right; as the same applies also to what is based on 
Perceived Particulars. 

“ In the case of that based upon Perceived Particulars, there is thia 
additional peculiarity that it has set at rest the doubt that has appeared 
during the interval.” 

That cannot be right ; as this same peculiarity is also present in what is 
based upon the Inferred Particulars. 

Thus from all this it follows that when all things are in a ‘ perpetual 
flux the only Inference possible is that based upon generalised Relationship, 
not any based upon Perceived Particulars. —(1450-1455) 


TEXT (1456). 

Some short-sighted people have asserted that “ Inference is 
NOT a means of Right Cognition though, by these very 
WORDS, they offer UP THEIR OWN ‘ DESIRE TO SPEAK ’ (InTEN- 
TioN, Idea in the mind, as something to be inferred 
FROM those words).— (1456) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ So7ne people ’—the followers of Brhaspati and others. 

‘ Through these same words \ —i.e. by the words ‘ Inference is not a 
means of Right Cognition ’. 

This shows that the assertion of these people involves self-contradiction. 
For instance, when a man makes a statement to another person, it is on 
the basis of the understanding that ‘ the idea present in one’s mind is \mder- 
stood from the words he uses, which are indicative of that idea ’ ; so that 
when the people denying Inference make the statement,—by this statement 
itself—they admit the fact of Inference being a Means of Right Cognition ;— 
and yet this same he denies by the statement that ‘ Inference is not a Means 
of Right Cognition ’ ;—and this is self-contradiction. 

This objection is going to be further explained later on.—(1456) 


The Chdrvdkas urge the following argiiments (against Inference, as a 
Means of Right Cognition):— 
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TEXTS (1457-1469). 

Inference for one's own sake cannot be rioht,—because it is brought 

ABOUT BY THE THREE-FEATURED INDICATIVE, WHICH IS SUBVERSIVE 
OF WHAT IS DESIRABLE,—LIKE WRONG COGNITION.—NOR CAN THE 
PRESENCE OF THE ‘ ThREE FEATURES ' IN THE INDICATIVE BE 
REGARDED AS THE MEANS OF INFERENCE ; AS THEY ARE PRESENT 
ALSO WHERE THERE IS NO INFERENCE,—JUST LIKE THE ‘ TwO FEA¬ 
TURES —Further, the contradiction of Inference is possible 
IN EVERY Reasoning ; so also there is possibility in every case 
of the inferring of mutually contradictory conclusions ; 
AND there is possibility OF FINDING A REASON WHICH IS CON¬ 
COMITANT (NOT-SEPARABLE) WITH THE CONTRARY OF THE DESIRED 
CONCLUSION (deduced FROM AN INFERENCE).”— (1457-1469) 


COMMENTARY. 


Inference for one's own sake cannot be right,—because it is brought 
about by the three-featured Indicative,—^like the Wrong Cognition. [Here 
is a Wrong Cognition based upon a t hree-featured Tndicativel—‘ The eye 
and other organs are for the purpose of other persons, because they are 
composite things ; like the Couch, the Seat and such things ’ ; this is a wrong 
cognition, being subversive of a desirable idea, but brought about by a 
three-featured Indicative; and like this the Inference in question also is 
brought about by a throe-featured Indicative, and hence it must be wrong. 

Nor can the presence of the Three Features in the Indicative he the means 
of Inference ; because, like the Two Features^ they are present also where 
there is no Inference. 

Further, in every reasoning, corUrculiction of Inference would be possible ; 
for example, it would always bo possible to put forward the Inference that 
‘ The intended Probandum cannot reside in the Subject (Minor Term), 
because it is a part of the aggregate of all these several factors, like the form 
of the Minor Term itself ’ ;—and this would put an end to all Inferences. 

Then again, in all cases, when an Inference has been put forward, there 
is always a possibility of several undesirable contingencies being put forward ; 
for instance, when the Inference has been put forward that ‘ Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a product, like the Jar ’,—some one might sot up the 
argument to the contrary, that ‘ just as the reason asserted proves the non- 
eternality of Sound, so does it also prove the fact of its not being the quality 
of Akdsha ’, and so forth. 

Lastly, in every case, it is possible to find a Reason thai is concomitant 
with the contrary of the desired Conclusion ; for instance, the inference having 
been put forward, that ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like 
the Jar some one may put forward the following reasoning which is con¬ 
comitant with (and proves) the contrary of this conclusion—‘ Sound is 
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eternalf because it is perceptible by the Ear, like the universal Sound \ 
Several such examples may be found in the Tattvafikd. —(1457-1459) 

Bhartrhari argues (against Inference) as follows :— 


TEXTS (1460-1462). 

“ Condition, Place and Time being different in regard to 

DIFFERENT POTENCIES, THE COGNITION OF THINGS BY MeANS OF 

Inference is not attainable.—Even in the case of a thing 

WHOSE potency IS WELL-KNOWN, THAT POTENCY BECOMES 

RESTRICTED IN REGARD TO PARTICULAR EFFECTIVE ACTIONS, BY 

BECOMING RELATED TO PARTICULAR THINGS.—EvEN WHEN A CERTAIN 

CONCLUSION HAS BEEN DEDUCED WITH GREAT CARE, FROM AN 

Inference,—it may be proved to be otherwise by other more 

INTELLIGENT AND CLEVER PERSONS WELL-VERSED IN THE ART OF 

reasoning'’— (Vdkyapadlya, p. 16].—(146()~1462) 

COMMENTARY. 

The potency of things varies with their Ooiiditiori, Time and Place ; 
hence no definite conclusion can be got at regarding them >)y means of 
Inference ; for instance, it is not possible to be convinced that ‘ Devadatta 
is unable to bear the burden, because lie is Devadatta, like Devadatta in the 
state of childhood ’ ; hero there is a possibility of the man’s potency 
having changed, hence the I’tuisoning becomes ‘ indecisive ’.—Similarly, 
difference in the place makes a difference in the taste, strength and ripening 
of the Amalakl, the Khar jura and other fruits ; hence it cannot l:)e argued 
that—* all Amalaki fruits are astringent, like the Amalaki 1 am tasting now.’ 
—Similarly difference of time leads to variations in the coolness and other 
properties of the water of the well, and hence it cannot be right to argue that 
‘ all water is cool ’, and so on, 

‘ AvasthadSshdkdldndrn ’ ;—the Genitive ending goes with ‘ bhiddt ’; 
and the Genitive in ‘ Bhdvdndm ’ goes with ‘ prasiddhi ’. 

Then again, the Fire’s capacity to burn, which is manifested in the case of 
grass, is set aside as against the mass of clouds ; and there can be no such 
reasoning as—‘ The mass of Clouds is burnt by Fire, because it is earthy (?), 
like the grass ’. 

Further, when one man has proved a certain fact, another man, more 
clever, proves quite the contrary of it; this cannot be desirable.— (1460- 
1462) 


Another writer argues as follows :— 
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TEXTS (1463-1467). 

“ Inference for the benefit of another cannot be a means of right cogni¬ 
tion, BECAUJSE IT IS ONLY A REITERATION SO FAR AS THE SPEAKER 
HIMSELF IS CONCERNED ; AS THE MAN PUTTING FORWARD THE 

Inference does not himself derive his knowledge of the 

THING FROM THAT INFERENCE.—FOR THE OTHER PERSON, TO WHOM 

THE Inference is addressed, the cognition so derived comes 
TO be for his own sake ; because what difference is there 
between the cognition derived through the Ear and that 

OBTAINED THROUGH THE EyES ?—So FAR AS THE OTHER PERSON IS 
concerned, THE STATEMENT (OF THE INFERENCE) CANNOT BE 
REGARDED AS Inference for the sake of another ; because it falls 
WITHIN THE CHAIN OF COGNITIONS PRODUCED BY THE EaR, AND 
because IT IS A MEANS OF COGNITION,—LIKE THE SeNSE-ORGAN.— 
NOR IS THERE ANY DIRECT INDICATION OF THE OBJECT INFERRED ; 
HENCE, LIKE THE IDEA OF THE RELATION OF INVARIABLE CONCOMIT¬ 
ANCE, IT CANNOT BE A MEANS OF RiGHT COGNITION.—If IT BE 
EXPI.A1NED THAT—“ IT IS CALLED for the Sake of another, because. 
IT LEADS TO THE ACTIVITY OF THE OTHER PERSON —THAT ALSO 
CANNOT BE RIGHT ; BECAUSE (iN THIS WAY), THE Inference for one's 

o\m benefit also might be reijarded as ‘ for the sake of another ’ 

I AS that also might lead to the activity of OTHER PERSONS].’'— 
(1463-1467) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inference for the sake of others cannot bo a means of right cognition,, 
because it is only a reiteration, so far as the speaker himself is concerned. 

As regards the other person to whom the Inference is addressed,—^for 
him, the cognition so derived turns out to be for his own benefit; what difference 
is there between the cognition of a thing derived through the Ear and that 
derived tlirough the Eyes ? J ust as, when one’s Visual Organ is operative, the 
resultant cognition is not spoken of as being ‘ for the benefit of others — 
HO also it cannot be s])okon of as such if the cognition is derived through 
the operation of the Auditor^' Organ.— The term ‘ darshana ’ stands for the 
Visual Or(/an,—the term being derived as ‘ drfthyate anena ‘ that whereby 
a thing is seen Samvit ’—stands for cognition. 

Similarly, so far as the other j^erson is concerned, to whom the Inference 
is addressed, the statement of the Inference cannot be said to Ix^ for the 
sake of others ;—because it falls within the chain of cognitions produced by 
the Ear,- or because it is a means of cognition,—like the Sense-organ.—The 
compoimd ‘ Shrotrsantdnadi ’ contains the statement of two reasons ; and 
‘ yatha indriyasya ’ citos the corroborative Instance. 

There is another argument also:—So far as the other person is con¬ 
cerned, the statement of the Inference in question cannot be said to be 
‘ for the sake of another —because it does not directly indicate the object 
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inforrod,—lik© th© cognition of the relation of Invariable conconutance. 

; Taamdt ’—i.o. because it does not directly indicate the object inferred. 
What is meant is that because it is not directly indicative of th© inferred 
object, therefore the statement cannot be regarded as a mean*s of Right 
Cognition,—it being like the Cognition of the relation of Invariable Concomit¬ 
ance,—i.e. the ‘ Invariable Concomitance ’ between the Probans and th© 
Probandum ; and th© cognition of an Indicative which is so related to the 
Probandum (is not by itself the Meaim of Right Cognition). 

If it be explained that “ it is said to be for the benefit of another, —because 
it leads to the activity of the other person ”,—even so it cannot be right; 
because in that sense the Inference for one’s oum benefit may also be for the 
benefit of others ; because ‘ another ’ is a relative tenn ; just like th© term 
‘ other side *•—(1463-1467) 

The above arguments are answered in th© following— 

TEXT (1468). 

When the Inference is spoken of as ‘ brought about by the Three- 

featured InDIOaTIVE WHAT IS MEANT TO BE INDICATED IS THAT 
IT IS COMPATIBLE (WITH THE REAL STATE OF THINGS) ; 

AND THIS SAME (compatibility) is what charac¬ 
terises THE Valid Cognition ; why 
THEN IS IT DENIED ?— (1468) 

COMMENTARY. 

First of all, the author points out the ‘ contradictory ’ character of the 
Probans in th© first argument propounded in Text 1457- viz.; ‘ Because it is 
brought about by th© three-featured Indicative ”.—‘ What is meant is that 
it is compatible, etc, etc, ’;—tliat is, what is meant to be indicated is that 
it is compatible; the sense being that, because th© cognition that proceeds from 
th© Three-featiu-ed Indicative is indirectly appmtenant to th© thing concern¬ 
ed, it is not incompatible, just like Sense-perception, as has been asserted in 
the following statement—' Inasmuch as the Probans and th© Probandmn 
are indirectly appurtenant to the Tiling, and are entirely free from any 
wrong notions regarding it, there can be nothing deceitful about it.’ 

‘ This same ’ ;—^i.e. compatibility ; as has been thus declared—‘ The cogni¬ 
tion that is not incompatible is right (or valid) ’. In the case of Sense-per¬ 
ception also,—even for one who admits its validity—there is nothing that 
can be pointed out as determining its validity, —except this absence of incom* 
patibUity ; and this same condition is present in th© case of th© cognition 
proceeding from the three-featured Indicative ; why then is the validity of th© 
cognition brought about by the Tlire©-featured Indicative sought to be denied, 
on th© ground of its being brought about by th© Three-featured Indicative ? 

What is indicated by this is th© incongruity between th© Probandum 
and th© Probans (as put forward by th© Opponent (in 1467). For instance, 
where there is the character of being brought about by the three-featured Indica- 
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live, there is absence of incompatibility ;—^and where there is absence of incom¬ 
patibility, there is validity ; and validity and invalidity are mutually exclusive, 
—the incompatibility consisting in the fact that where the one is present 
the other cannot be present and whore the one is absent, the other is present; 
so that by implication the Probans put forward by the Opponent is ‘ Con¬ 
tradictory \ —(1468) 

The following Texts proceed to show that the Corroborative Instance 
(cited by the Opponent in 1457, that of ‘ Wrong Cognition ’) is ‘ devoid of the 
Probandum * :— 

TEXTS (1469-1471). 

When the ‘ Wrong Cognition as ‘ subversive of what is desirable 
IS spoken of as being " similar the ‘ similarity ’ meant must 

BE ONLY THAT OF THE VIEW OF THE FiRST PaRTY,—AND NOT real 
SIMILARITY ; BECAUSE AS REGARDS THE REAL STATE OF THINGS, 
THE Cognition in question has been definitely found to be 
not incompatible ; in fact, it is in view of this fact that it is a 

VALID ARGUMENT AGAINST WHAT IS ‘ DESIRED ’ BY THE DISPUTANT.— 

Thus the Reason adduced is found to be ‘ Contradictory ';— 
AND THE Corroborative Instance also is found to be devoid 
of THE Probandum.—In the same way, in the second argument, 
the Probans is ‘Inadmissible'.— ( 1469 - 1471 ) 

COiVrMENTARY. 

Ah proving the contrary of what ia desired by the disputant, the cogni> 
tion in question must bo valid ; otliorwise, if it were meant that all cognitions, 
are invalid and at all times,—in regard to another Probandum,—then, such 
invalidity might affect Sense-perception also. In fact, it has been spoken of 
as ‘ wrong Cognition only in reference to the view of the First l*art\'.— 
The t^rm purvapaksa' here stands for the ^ pakm\ view —of the " purva\ 
the First Party. One who holds the view that the Eye and the rest apper¬ 
tain only to an object which is essentially incapable of any additional features 
imposed upon it,—it is only in reference to the view of such a party that 
the Cognition could be spoken of as ‘wrong’ ; because (mider that view) 
the Eye, etc. liave boon proved to be the Cause of many fleeting cognitions. 

‘ Contradictory ’ ; because the cliaracter of ‘ being brought about by the 
Three-featured Indicative ’ is never present in any invalid Cognition ;— 
and wlien the cognition so brought about is valid, then the said cliaracter 
is present in that same Cognition wliich is ‘ subversive of what is desired ’ 
(by the Disputant). 

Says the Opponent:—“ When an argiunent to the contrary is urged 
against the Materialist, then the Corroborative Instance cannot bo one tliat 
is admitted (by both parties). The opiionent does not admit the validity of 
the Cognition of what is subversive of what is desired ; and wliat is not admit¬ 
ted by either of the two parties camiot servo as a Corroborative instance. 

46 
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In fact, the law is that what is equally admitted by both parties—that alone 
can b«3 cited against the argument of either party.” 

The answer to this is as follows :—^Though the other party has not 
actually admitted the validity of the cognition, in so many words,—yet, the 
absence of incompatibility has to be accepted, as that cannot be denied ; 
and those who accept that, have tacitly accepted the validity also, in so far 
as the real state of things is concerned ; consequently, the ‘ contradiction ’ 
that we have urged is in regard to the real state of things^ not in regard to the 
theory of the other party. 

Or, the Opponent’s Reason may be regarded as ‘ contradictory ’ on the 
ground of being indicative of a contradictory Reason. For instance, the 
‘ contradictory ’ Reason would be in the fonn—‘What is not incompatible 
is valid,—e.g. Sense-perception,-—the cognition brought about by the three- 
featured Indicative is compatible ; [hence it must be valid] ’ ;—this 
would be Reason based on the nature of the thing itself. The Reason here 
put forward cannot be ‘ Inadmissible for, if it were not admitted, then the 
Subject would become featureless and there could be no Reason at all (indica¬ 
tive of validity). Nor can it be * Inconclusive ’ (Doubtful),—as that would 
make Sense-perception also invalid. 

‘ Asadhyatd ;—i.e. the Instance would be devoid of the Probandum. 

‘ In the second argument * ;—^i.e. in the argument ” nor can the presence • 
of three features, etc. etc. ’ (urged under Text 1458). 

* The Probans is inadmissible * ;—because it is not present anywhere 
where the (valid) Inference is absent. , 

‘ In the same way ’—^i.e. by the reasoning based iqx>n the presence of 
Tliree-features, etc. etc.—(1469-1471) 

The following Text provides the answer to the argiuneut urged (under 
1459) 

TEXTS (1472-1474). 

Exponents of the True Reasoning have all declared that that 
Reason alone is capable of proving the conclusion whose 
relationship (with the PrOBANDUM) is known with CERTAINTY, 
—such relationship BEING EITHER IN THE NATURE OF SameueSS 
of essence or of being an effect ;— and against such a Probans, 

THERE CAN BE NO SUCH DEFECT AS THAT OF ‘ BEING CONTRARY TO 

Inference ’ and so forth. Because no such Inference could 
BE POSSIBLE EXCEPT THROUGH essential sameness or being the cause. 
Mutually contradictory properties cannot belong to the 

SAME THING. CONSEQUENTLY THEBE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF ANY 
PbOBANS WHICH MIGHT BE CONCOMITANT WITH THE CONTRARY OF 
THE DESIRED CONCLUSION.— (1472-1474) 

COMMENTARY. 

^Against such a Probans' —i.e. in a Probans that is related through 
essential sameness and through being an effect. 
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* Except through essentml mmenesa, or being the came ’ ;—i.e. except 
through being the aamej or being the Came, —there can be no Probans 
(Inferential Indicative); if there were, it would be featureless and not a 
Probans at all. 

It has been argued that—“ What is meant to be the Probandiim is not 
present in the Subject (Minor Term) ”. 

The answer to that is that, if the Probandiim is not present in the 
Minor Term, then the aggregate (of the ‘ Three features ’) as a whole is not 
present in the Probans ; hence on accoimt of the absence of a part of the 
aggregate, such a Probans would be clearly ‘ inadmissible ’. 

It has been argued that—“ in the case of all Inferences, there is possibility 
of particular Inferences to the contrary 

This is not right. Because that alone is called ‘ Contradictory ’ which is 
found to prove the contrary of the desired Probandum ; and no particular 
case is meant to be the Probandum (in the argument under dispute, which is 
in reference to the definition of Inference). As a matter of fact, in the case 
of an Inference based on the nature of things, there is no possibility of there 
being any (valid) Probans proving the contrary ; because in the same thing, 
two mutually contradictory properties cannot coexist,—(1472-1474) 

It has been argued (under 1470) that—“ on account of the diversity 
of Condition, Place and Time, etc. etc."' 

The answer to that is as follows ;— 

TEXTS (1475-1477). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, INFERENCE PROCEEDS ONLY ON THE BASIS OF THINGS 
WHOSE ‘ Indicative character ’ has been properly ascertained 

BY REPEATED EXPERIENCE ; ALL ELSE IS REGARDED AS ‘ NOT IN¬ 
FERENCE So THAT EVEN THOUGH THE POTENCIES OF THINGS VARY 
ACCORDING TO THE VARIATIONS OF CONDITION, TiME AND PLACE, 
YET THE COGNITION OF THINGS BY MEANS OF INFERENCE IS not 

unattainable. —And when a certain conclusion has been deduced, 

WITH GREAT CARE FROM AN INFERENCE,—IT CANNOT BE PROVED TO 
BE OTHERWISE, EVEN BY CLEVERER PERSONS.— (1475-1477) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is only the well-ascertained Pro bans that is held to be truly indicative, 
—not one that is doubtful; e.g. when the presence of Sm>oke is only smpected, 
in regard to Vapour, it does not lead to a certain Cognition of the presence 
of Fire. 

Question : —“ How does the certainty of the Probans come about ? ” 
Answer — By repeated experience :—^as is found in persons well-versed in 
the science of gems,—in regard to gems. That is to say, persons who are 
conversant with the nature of the things concerned, do discern the real 
Smoke from Vapour : and when they proceed to act after discernment, they 
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do actually find Fire.—then, inasmuch as the welhdiscemed Probans is 
never found to fail,—the cognition of things is not unattainable through such 
Probans,—even though the things vary with variations of Condition, Place 
and Time.—And when a thing has been well-ascertained by means of well-dis¬ 
cerned Probans,—it can never be made otheiv^dse ; e.g. when the presence of 
Fire has lx>en well-ascertained by means of the presence of Smoke, the Fire 
cannot bo proved to be otherwise (i.o. absent); as one and the same thing 
cannot have two contradictory characters. 

It has boon argued {in commentary on 1460, etc.) that—“Dovadatta is 
not capable of bearing a burden in his childhood, etc. etc.,—and the Fire 
burning the Abhrapatala, etc. etc 

But in all these cases, there is no proper Prohana at all; as the ‘ tliree 
features ’ are not present. The mere fact of not being perceived cannot lead 
to the idea of tlie Probans l)eing excluded from that whore the Probandum 
is known to be absent; as has been thus declared—Exclusion from that 
where the Probandum is known to bo absent cannot follow from more non- 
fx^reeption.’ In fact, the reality of Invariable Concomitance follows only 
from the presence of the relationship either of eaaential aameneaa or of being 
the effect ; as has been thus declared—‘ Either from the relationship of Cause 
and Effect, or on the restrictive nature of the tiling concerned, there is definite 
Invariable Concomitance,—and this follows from Perception, not from Non- 
perception ’; and in the case of the arguments cited, neither of the two 
relationships—of eaaential sam^^neaa, or of being the effect —is present.—(1475- 
1477) 

The following might Iw urged—“ How is it known that the well- 
ascertained Probans never fails ? There is no reason why this should be so.” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1478). 

(a) There can be no Nature (or Character) without a Nature 
(or Character) ; (h) nor can there be Effect without a 
Cause, Because (otherwise) there woulh be the 
incongruities of (a) ‘ deviation from Nature \ 

AND (b) ‘ Causelessness ’. And without these 
two (relationships) there can be no 
Inference.—(1478) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are only two kinds of Probans —(J) Nature of the thing and (2) 
Being an Effect; ‘ non-apprehension ’ being included under ‘ Nature ’. 
And these two kinds of Probans are not possible except where there is a 
Probandum, called ‘ Natiu*o ’ and ‘ Cause ’,—by reason of which there could 
be ‘ fallibility ’ (falsity) in the Probans. 

“ Why is it not jx)ssiblo ? ” 
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‘ BecaiLse otherwise, etc. etc.\ —^There is copulative compounding between 
‘ hhMa ’ and ‘ animittatd ’; the sense is that the Probans which forms the 
Nature of the thing would cease to be its ‘ nature ’ ; and the Probans which is 
an effect would come to be wHhotd cmwe ; and yet no Probans is admitted 
which forms neither the ‘nature’ nor the ‘effect’ (of the Probandum),— 
except when there is no connection and when there is no Invariable Con¬ 
comitance. 

‘ Without these two \ —i.e. as ‘ nature ’ and as ‘ effect ’. The word has 
the Dual Ending.—(1478) 

It has been argued (under Text 1463) that—“ the Inference for another'*s 
benefit cannot be valid, etc. t^tc. ”. 

The answ(ir b) this is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1470-1481). 

The statement of the Three-featured Probans has been described 

AS ‘ Inference for the benefit of another on the ground 

OF its being indicative of what is possible,—WITH reference to 

THE other person ADDRESSED. BUT THIS * INFERENTIAL CHARAC¬ 
TER ’ CAN ONLY BE ' SECONDARY ’ (FIGURATIVE) AND CONVEN- 

TioNAL. Hence the fact of its being ‘ indicative of what is 

POSSIBLE ’ CANNOT LEAD TO ANY TNCONORUITY.—If INFERENCE IS 

NOT A Means of Right Cognition, then your assertion is useless. 

Indeed no disptttant ever comprehends what you wish to 

SPEAK of.— (1479-1481) 


COMMENTARY. 


The statement (of, the Inference) has been spoken of as ‘ for another’s 
benefit ’, in reference to the other person ; hence it cannot be open to the 
objection urged against its being in reference to the speaker himself. 

Even in reference to the listener, the other person, as there is the setting 
forth of the three-foatiured Probans,—and on that account, it leads to the In¬ 
ference,—or on account of Convention,—it has been spoken of as ‘ Inference ’; 
tliis name ‘ Inference ’ being applicable only to what is indicative of what is 
possible. Consequently, there can be no such incongruity as that of the Sense- 
organ, or the cognition of the relation of Invariable Concomitance, being 
regarded as ‘ Inference for another’s benefit ’; as in those cases, there is 
no ‘ indication of what is possible ’. It is for this same reason that this 
Inference differs from the cognition based upon actual Perception. For 
instance, the cognition of the Indicative, Smoke, is directly brought about by 
Visual Perception, not by Auditory Perception ; as what is directly appre¬ 
hended by the latter is the Word (uttered by the Man) only ; and the Word 
is not the indicative of the external thing (Fire), in the way that Smoke is; 
because the Word is related to the speaker’s wish to speak (which is sub¬ 
jective), and hence it can have no relation (of invariable concomitance) with 
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anything external (objective); all that the word does is to indicate the 
presence of Smoke ; and it is through Convention that it brings about the 
conceptual Cognition (associated with words), and hence, in reference to the 
external thing, it comes to be described as being ‘ for the benefit of others 
And when what is meant to be imderstood is only the Speaker's wish to speak, 
then it turns out to be ‘ for the Speaker’s own benefit Because it is held 
to be indicative of the Speaker’s wish to speak of what contains the Smoke, 
which is the effect of the statement in question ; it is ‘ indicative ’, not expres¬ 
sive, of it; because no other cognition is comprehended from it. 

‘ Your assertion is meUsa ’;—^i.e. the assertion that “ Inference is not 
the means of right cognition —Because as a matter of fact, from the said 
statement, no person to whom it is addressed, comprehends what you wish 
to speak of.—^This shows that your assertion involves ‘ self-contradiction *.— 
This has been explained previously.—(1479-1481) 


Purandara has argued as follows :—“ What is known as Inference, in 
the ordinary world, is admitted by the Chdrvdkm also ; what they deny is 
that form of Inference which people have sot up, beyond that known in 
common experience 

This is anticipated and answered in the following— 


/ TEXTS (1482-1483). 

If it be urged that—‘‘ What is ordinarily known as the 
Inferential Indicative is accepted by its, but not what has 

BEEN SET UP BY OTHERS —THEN (THE ANSWER IS THAT) EVEN 
THE ORDINARY MAN UNDERSTANDS WHAT IS THE ‘ CAUSE ETC. OF 
THE Effect, etc.; and in reality, this is ali? that the Masters 
OF the Science of Reasoning also have declared. So that 
when the ordinary (popular) idea is accepted, what is it 
THAT becomes EXCLUDED ?— (1482-1483) 

COMMENTARY. 

The construction is—‘ the ordinary man understands, etc. etc. ’. 

‘ Effect, etc. ’ ;—‘ Etc.’ is meant to include the ‘ nature ’ of the thing.— 
Similarly in ‘ Cause, etc. \ the ‘ nature * is meant to be included. In both 
cases the Plural number has been used in view of individual things. 

Thus then, the Inferential Indicative which is understood by ordinary 
men to be related through the relationship of ‘ Natiu’e ’ and ‘ Effect ’,— 
is just what has been spoken of by us as the ‘ Probans ’ ;—and when you 
accejjt this, what is it that you discard, for which you are denying tho 
character of ‘ Inference ’ ?—(1482-1483) 
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It might be argued that—“ No Inference is admitted by us at all;—^but 
the other party have accepted it as a Means of Right Cognition ; and in 
view of this latter, our assertion is not useless **. 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 

TEXT (1484). 

If this (Inference) is not a Means of Knowledge, then what does 

THE OTHER PARTY UNDERSTAND BY IT ?—Of WHAT SORT TOO 
WOULD THAT COGNITION BE WHICH HAS BEEN BROUGHT 
ABOUT BY WHAT IS NOT A MEANS OF COGNITION ? 

—(1484) 

COMMENTARY. 

How have you come to the conclusion that your opponent lias accepted 
Inference as a Means of Knowledge ? The idea of another man cannot be 
known by Sense-perception ; and for you there is no other Moans of Right 
Knowledge whereby you could derive a definite Cognition ? 

Even if there be such a definite Cognition ; oven so, if what the other 
party accepts is not a means of Cognition, then how does his opponent know 
what it means ? The accepting of a Means of Knowledge cannot be a mere 
whim. 

It might be argued that—“ Just as a man wrests the sword from the 
hands of his enemy and by that same sword fells the enemy,—in the same 
way the Atheist takes up what the other regards as a Moans of Right Cognition 
and then by that same attacks his opfxinent ”. 

The answer to this is—‘ 0/ wJmt sort, etc. etc. ’ ;—what is meant is as 
follows :—If, through delusion, the other party has accepted as Means of 
Right Knowledge, wliat is really rvot a Means of Knowledge, then, how can it 
be possible for one to bring about the right Cognition in the mind of that 
party, by means of what is not a Means of Right Cognition, as right Cognition 
is the only resultant of the Means of Knowledge ? Certainly, if a man has 
taken up, as sword, what is not-sword, —another man cannot take up that and 
strike the other with it. The example cited therefore is not analogous.— 
(1484) 

Avlddhakarmi has argued tlius in the Tattvatlkd: —“It may be asked— 

‘ By means of this Means of Knowledge (Inference), what is the idea that is 
convoyed to the other person ? It is only what is admitted by both parties 
(the Speaker and the person addressed) that can convey any idea ’.—But 
this is not right. Because Inference is in the form of a verbal statement; 
and it is not a Means of Right Cognition for the person making the state¬ 
ment ; and yet that person conveys the.idea (expressed) to the other person; 
as his sole effort is towards the conveying of the idea to that other person; 
hence the Means need not be admitted by both parties ”. 

This is the view put forward in the following— 
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TEXT (1485). 

“Inference, consisting of a verbal statement, is not a Means 
OF Knowledge for the Speaker ; he only conveys the idea 

TO THE OTHER PARTY BY MEANS OF THE STATEMENT.” 

—(I486) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ He ’—i.o. tho Spoakor. 

‘ Tena *—by means of the Inference consisting of the verbal statement. 
I'he above view is controverted in tho following— 


TEXT (I486). 

A certain Means of Knowledge is held to be not a Means q 

Knowledge only when it does not bring about the cognition 
OF what is not already known ; AS FOR INSTANCE, 
the Inference that you have put for¬ 
ward, which conveys no idea to 
THE Speaker.— (1486) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a statement is said to be ‘ not a Means of Knowledge’, it is not be 
cause, it convoys the idea to the Speaker,—but because it does not conve.^ 
any information that is not already known. As regards conveying the idei 
to the Speaker, it is of course there. In the case of your Inference (ai^u 
merit) on the other hand, it convoys no idea to the Speaker. Hence the tw< 
cases are not analogous.—Otherwise, what is urged would be something 
admitted by both parties. 

From all this it follows that that Means of Knowledge which is no 
devoid of reason must be accepted by all parties as a Moans of Righ 
Cognition,—just like Sense-perception.—(1486) 


End of Chaj)ter (18) on Inference. 


End of Volume I. 
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Aggregate of Intellect, etc., 142. 
Aggregate, 151, 225. 

Agriculturist, 5. 

Ahankdra, 25. 

Ahordtra, 358. 

Aksapdda^ 318. 

All, 528. 

Aldtu, 629. 

All-embracing, 714. 

Amusement, 135. 

Anydpoha, 596. 

Annihilation, 240, 241, 242. 

Another’s use, 202. 

Antagonism—^notion of, 269. 
Antarmdtra, 412. 

Annuller and Annulled, 157, 652. 
Anuvrtti, 206. 

Appearance and Disappearance, 194, 
197, 681, 602. 

Apprehension, 310, 662. 

47 


Apohd, 439, 483, 491, 492, 403, 495, 
406, 497, 499, 501. 505, 509, 542, 
579, 589, 593. 595, 596, 605, 606, 
609. 

Apohakcit 497. 

Apurva, 480. 

Army, 427. 

Arrangement, 76, 80, 81. 

Ardluimdsa, 358. 

AHhvattha^ 615 . 

Aahvinl^ 701. 

Ass, 241. 

Association, 102. 

.\toms, 69, 71, 228, 319, 321, 335, 
345, 403, 446. 

„ Perceptibility of, 330. 

Atomic Dimension, 362. 

Attachment, 58. 

Attributes, 25. 26, 28, 35, 37, 50, 61, 62. 
Audible 548. 

Auditory, 548. 

Austerity, 481. 

Auxiliary Causes, 04. 

Auxiliary, 253, 266. 

Aviddhakarna —for Theism, 69. 

„ —142, 235, .321, 365, 

384, 385, 710, 727. 

Achnrya Suri, 116. 

Akdsha, 25, 31, 126, 166, 180, 186, 

104, 228, 237, 242, 244, 247, 248, 

257, 259, 279, 317, 310, 337, 352, 

353, 356, 394, 446, 679. 

Ajlvikds, 252. 

Amalaka^ 367. 

Anandapravi, 22. 

Aropita, 18. 

Astikas, 13. 

AtTmTi, 142. 

Ayatana^ 17, 18. 

Atm.aavarupam, 582. 

Baby, 347. 
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Bdleyat 241. 

Bdnahliatt^t 103. 

Barbarian, 706. 

Barren woman, 129, 164, 236, 237, 269, 
261, 609. 

Bauddha, 217, 236, 312, 386, 669. 
Being, 145, 147, 259, 260, 402, 407, 
409, 485, 638. 

Bhadanta Yoyaaena, 264. 

Bkadanta, 226. 

Bhdmaha, 492, 639. 

Bhdvah, 683. 

Bhdvandt 380. 

Bhdvand is Habit, 58. 

BMvivikta, 165, 278, 323, 405, 406, 
426, 437, 665, 650, 657, 708. 

Bharga, 626. 

BJmradvdja, 626. 

Bknrtrhari, 718. 

BhikkhUf 225, 688. 

Bilva fruit, 352. 

Birth, 3, 139, 465. 

,, and Rebirth, 16. 

,, —End of, 316. 

Black Cow, 504. 

Blue Lotus, 609, 519, 570, 572, 673. 
Blessed Lord, 16, 16. 

Bludgeon, 230. 

Body, 162, 160. 

Dodhisattva, 23. 

Body of Convention, 411. 

Bondage, 131, 215. 

„ and Liberation, 316. 

Both—God and Primordial Matter, 

101 . 

Boy, 166. 

Breaking up of Series, 268. 

Brahinan, 122, 123, 126, 127, 128, 129. 
Brahman —Essence of Word-Sound, 
118. 

„ —highest, 119. 

„ —evolves, 126. 

Brdhmana, 29. 

Breathing, 163, 154, 

Bfhaspatif 716. 

Buddha, 98, 226. 

Buddhi, 25, 26, 151, 164, 176, 192, 
199, 387. 

Buddhist, 75, 167, 676. 

Builder, 80. 

Burden, 226. 

Burner, 177. 


Camphor, 691. 

Capacity for Effective Action, 222, 
250, 259, 263. 

Caste, 481. 

Categories, 17, 330, 416, 364. 

„ —Six, 318. 

Causation, 1. 

Cause, 29, 146, 105. 

Causal Relation, 110. 

Causeless, 106. 

Cause—Intelligent, 69, 89. 

Causal Ideation, 23. 

„ Potency, 53. 

Cause and Effect, 33, 37, 290, 295, 298, 
312, 315. 

Cause—no recourse to, 43. 

„ —material, 71. 

Cessation, 242. 

Cha, 594. 

Chain, 170, 714. 

Chaitanya, 164, 175, 176, 102. 

Charity, 9, 355. 

Characterless, 152. 

Characteristic, 205. 

Charvaka, 228, 716, 725. 

Chaitra*fi Son, 240. 

Chaitra, 351. 

Chains of Attachment, (^tc., 293. 

Chain, 297, 490, 581. 

Ohaitra, 595. 

Character, 724. 

Chi/fa, 161, 355. 

Chilrdrujrada, 622. 

Clay, 126. 

Clincher, 93. 

Cloth, 325. 

Cogniser, 140, 143, 145, 167, 109, 
187, 512, 601. 

Cognisable, 597, 600, 601. 

Cognition, 60, 129, 139, 144, 146, 
149, 167, 172, 176, 181, 230, .308, 
479, 547, 559, 629, 638, 667, 674. 
Cognition—Joint, 78. 

—Eternal, 214, 215. 

Cognitive Moment, 167. 

Coherence, 481, 487. 

Collective Determination, 480. 

Colour, 140, 147, 149, 176, 666, 662, 
684, 695. 

Colour-phase, 221. 

Combination, 594. 

Combustible, 177. 
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Coming into oxistenoe, 300. 

Common Element, 546. 

Commonalty, 612, 513, 541, 542, 552. 
Companion, 134, 138. 

Compendium of True Doctrines, 1, 11, 
13, 14. 

Component, 346. 

Composite, 202, 322, 324, 341, 345, 346, 
347, 381. 

Comprehensive Notion, 420. 
Concealment, 232. 

Conception, 52, 390. 

Conceptual Entity, 161, 650. 

,, Content, 551, 615, 616, 
617, 619, 620, 624, 625, 628, 630, 
633, 654, 656, 657, 668, 676. 
Conceptual Idea, 54,650. 

,, Reflection, 572. 

,, Perception, 643. 

Thought, 606. 
Concomitance, 81. 

Concurrent, 86. 

Condition, 718, 723. 

Configuration, 476. 

Conglomeration, 360. 

Conjunct, 380. 

Conjunction, 344, 369, 371, 304, 444, 
460. 

Connection, 14, 587. 

Cook(s), 419, 420, 423, 500. 
Co-ordination, 519, 571, 579. 
Consciousness, 57, 59, 61, 85, 129, 
139, 140, 144, 155, 
199, 215, 311, 610, 
611, 613. 

,, —eternal, 213, 214. 

Consecutively, 150. 

Constructive, 19. 

(kmseeutive, 86. 

Contact, 396. 

Container—Contained, 452, 456. 
Contrary Character, 93. 

Contradictory, 85. 

Controller, 101. 

Continuance, 581, 582. 

Convention, 153, 351, 405, 407, 410, 
427, 470, 473, 550, 635. 

Conventional Conception, 411. 

Copper, 243. 

Corroborative Instance, 88, 113, 150. 
Cosmic Intelligence, 25, 26, 27, 32, 37, 
195, 197, 199, 200. 


Cow. 500, 508. 

CiM^ation, 72, 91, 1936. 

Creator, 73, 98. 

Ci*eatorship, 97. 

Creating, 104. 

Created, 228. 

Curd, 55. 

Cycle of Birth and Death, 316. 

Dancing Girl, 150, 631. 

Ddrd, 584. 

Death, 139. 

Decay, 3. 

Definite Cognition, 157. 

Delusion, 161. 

Denoted, 531, 566. 

Derioter—Denoted Relation, 566, 567. 
Desire, 140, 146, 158, 193, 198. 
Desired, 589. 

Desire to Speak, 489. 

Dependent, 112, 375. 

Donotetl and Denotative, 517. 
Denotability, 607. 

Destiny, 134, 356, 700. 

Destructive, 19. 

Destruction, 147, 166, 183, 229, 230, 
231, 232, 233, 235, 237, 238, 239, 
241, 242, 265, 268, 494, 581, 686. 
Destructive Cause, 230. 

Destructive and Protluctivo of 
Moments, 288. 

Destroyer and Destroyed, 268. 
Determinate Judgment, 552, 556. 

„ Conception, 562, 570. 

Dcvadatkif 87. 

Devatdy 480. 

Dharm-h 14, 15, 17, 23. 

Dfuirtwiklrlij 10. 

Dhdtrlf 408, 552. 

Dluiva, 585. 

DhMu, 17, 18. 

Uhvamsa^ 238. 

Diamond, 272. 

Difference, 605, 639, 653. 

Different, 233. 

Different—Non-different, 220, 255. 
Digambara, 204, 635. 

Dimension, 366, 369. 

Dinndga, 186, 471, 532, 537, 618, 619, 
620, 623, 624, 625, 627, 661, 708. 
Disease, 3. 

Disjunction, 371, 373, 394. 
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Dissatisfaction, 61. 

Dissociation, 241. 

Dissolution, 103, 132, 134. 

Dissolving, 104. 

Dispositions, 189, 190. 

Disruption, 233, 238, 239. 

Distinctive character, 184. 
Distributiveness, 205. 

Diversity, 605. 

Doctrine of Both God and Primordial 
Matter, 101. 

Doctrine of ‘ Word-Sound ’, 118. 

,, ‘ Purusa *, 132. 

‘ Soul 139. 

„ ‘Thing by Itself*, 108, 112. 
Doer, 130, 166, 185, 286, 207. 

„ and Experiencer, 12, 317. 
Donkey, 241. 

Doubt, 45. 

Dream, 130, 139, 278, 603, 658. 
Dream-end, 278. 

Dull-witted men, 598. 

Earth, etc., 143. 

Effect, 107, 131, 700. 

Effect—Existent, 28. 

„ -non-existent, 39, 40, 41, 49. 

„ —manifestation of, 47. 

„ —subsists in Cause, 55. 

Effort, 1.39. 

Effulgent Regions, 91. 

Efficient Cause, 258. 

Efficiency, 258. 

Effective action, 264, 265. 

Effort, 388. 

Elemental substances, 72. 

Ela.sticity, 388, 390. 

Elephant, 173, 174. 

Elephant—Universal, 456. 
Embellishments, 16, 598. 

Emerald, 212. 

Entirety, 351, 577. 

Entity, 107, 140, 223, 244, 644. 
Enjoyer, 139, 193, 196. 

Enlightened One, 98. 

Entity, 602, 660, 704. 

Error, 661. 

Essence, 107. 

Essence—of things, 52. 

Etemality, 223, 608. 

Eternal Sentence, 165. 

„ Cognition, 599. 


Eternal, 186. 

Evanescent and Non-evanescent, 243. 
Eva, 527. 

Emm, 603. 

Evolution, 131. 

Evolve, 25. 

Excluded, 598, 602, 603. 

Exclusion, 166, 523, 534, 5.50, ,551, 
559, 664, 571, 690, 693, 594, 595, 
608, 622, 626. 

Exclusiveness, 205, 209. 

Existence, 147, 167, 241, 332, 343, 493. 

„ —only operation, 303. 

Existent Effect, 48. 

Existence and Non-existence, 310. 
External, .562, 578, 579, 609, 612. 
External World, 21, 675. 

Externality, 551. 

Experiencer, 166, 185, 186. 
Experiences, 194. 

Eye, 694. 

Faculties, 488. 

Falling, 693. 

Fantacies, 21. 

Father, 697, 698. 

BWings, 69, 199. 

B'eminine, 580. 

Figuring, 602. 

Final Clause, 255. 

Final Conclusion, 709, 710. 

B*ire, 177. 

B*ire-brand, 632. 

Flame, 87. 

B*leeting Ideas, 85. 

Fluidity, 244, 388. 

B*oolish persons, 96. 

For Benefit of others, 679. 
f*orm, 211, 602. 

Forest, 587. 

Formless, 31, 147, 219, 220. 
Four-featured, 681. 

Fruit, 672. 

Fruitful activity—Capacity for, 250. 
Futile Rejoinder, 81, 83. 

Qavdshvayoh, 504. 

Oavaya, 491. 

Gender, 623, 679. 

Generic character, 64. 

Generalised Perception, 716. 

„ —Relationsl^ip, 713. 
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Grenerality, 139. 

Oo, 84. 

God, 2, 86, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 96, 97, 
102, 132, 135, 136, 248, 257, 
564, 660. 

„ —Doctrine of, 58, 75. 

„ —Cognition of, 87. 

„ —Primordial Matter, 102, 104, 

105, 106. 

Going, 400, 401. 

Going up—Going down, 394. 

Grace of Blessed Lord, 11. 

Gravity, 388. 

Great Teacher, 687. 

Group, 384, 385. 

Group of Sentences, 12. 

Group of Sixteen, 25. 

Qvduchl^ 148. 

Habit, 58. 

Happiness, 182, 185. 

Hare-holder, 692. 

Haro’s Horns, 108, 141, 234, 236, 238, 
262, 517, 643, 684. 

HanPikl, 408, 533. 

Hatred, 388. 

Heat, 475. 

Heaven, 84. 

Hetwnukha, 526. 

„ work of Laksariakara, 

570. 

Highest Good, 13, 15, 119, 129. 
Himalaya, 161, 377, 436, 441, 472. 
Hiranyagarhha, 22. 

Homogeneous, 32, 638. 

Homogeneity, 63. 

Honey, 549. 

Horse, 501. 

Horns, 84. 

Horse’s Horn, 473. 

House, 89. 

I-ConsciousnesH, 151, 155, 156, 157, 
162, 168, 169, 188, 190. 

Idea, 167, 405, 411, 415, 482, 602. 
Idealism, 495. 

Idealist, 338, 656, 691. 

Idealistic form of things, 602. 

Identity, 207, 262, 454. 

Ignorance, 16, 130, 148, 604, 661. 

‘ I know ’, 167. 


Illuminator, 144. 

Illusion, 130, 180, 189, 488, 658, 668, 
669, 661. 

Illusory Conception, 161, 162. 

Illusory, 566, 600. 

Imperceptibility, 175. 

Impressions, 187, 388, 389, 609, 663. 
Immediate Setjuonce, 304, 309. 
Impartite, 211. 

Immoveables, 453. 

Impossibility of the Positive, 570. 
Import, 494. 

Import of Words, 466, 479, 480, 481, 
487. 495, 497, 504. 

Impressions, 516. 

‘ I ’--notion of, 167, 187, 188. 

Inactive, 8. 

Inconclusiveness, 83, 209. 

Inconclusive, 166. 

Indefinite Conception, 157. 

Indicative Cause, 116. 

„ Character, 723. 

„ Reason, 115. 

Indeterminate Perception, 337. 
Individual, 477, 579, 715. 
Individuality, 139, 260, 513, 494. 
Infallible, 700. 

Inference, 93, 149, 150, 278, 633, 679, 
712, 727. 

„ —For one’s own benefit, 717. 

„ — „ others, 704, 719, 735. 

„ —Based upon Perceived 

Particulars, 714. 

Inferred Partioulars, 715. 

Infinite Regress, 97. 

Inferential Indicative, 156, 511, 555, 
679, 690, 699, 701, 726. 

/ Inhoi*once, 139, 253, 450, 457, 464. 

„ of Existence, 259. 

Liitial Stage, 266. 

Inheritance, 484, 488. 

Injunction, 692. 

I-principlo, 25, 26, 27. 

Instance per dissimilarity, 88. 
Instrument, 668. 

Intelligent Cause, 86. 

Intelligent Being, 90. 

Intelligence, 170, 171. 

Intervolved Wheel of Causation, 1, 
16, 16, 314. 

Intuition, 497, 643. 

Intermittent Action, 90. 
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Invariable Concomitance, 83, 84, 93, 
682, 683, 720. 

Ishvarakrmjia, 25. 

Jagat, 585. 

Jaimini, 99, 269, 445. 

Jaina, 204, 206. 

Jiva, 14. 

Jdtiht 583. 

JMnay 151, 175, 387. 

Jfieya, 525. 

Joint Cognition, 76. 

Jujube Fruit, 146. 

Kadambartt 103. 

Kadamha flower, 279. 

Kalpand, 615, 619, 623. 

KaJd, 258. 

Kalmdsat 595. 

Kandda, 318. 

Kapiln^ 25. 

Karaka, 152. 

Karka, 633. 

Kartna, 17, 163. 

Karmic Ke.suiue, 91. 

Kdiithdf 358. 

Kdtydyana, 478. 

Kdya^ 151. 

Keshoi^draka, 657. 

Khadlra, 669. 

Kiiowablo, 597, 601. 

‘ Kila ’ denoting improbabUUy^ 103. 
King’s officer, 520. 

Kodrava-^ood, 29. 
Koaaparamdrtha^Saptatif 224, 

Kfttikdf 701, 702. 

Kmna, 245, 246, 358. 

Kmnikay 245, 246. 

Kmndrila, 166, 171, 182, 186, 273, 275, 
286, 307, 308, 313, 438, 493, 498, 

517, 527, 532, 543, 544, 553, 557, 

556, 561, 562, 563, 564, 565, 566, 

569, 570, 585, 586, 587, 588, 589, 

591, 592, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 

601, 602, 603, 608, 636, 645, 646, 

647, 648, 649, 668, 669, 671, 711, 

712, 713, 714. 

LakaazMf 619. 

Lak^az^a —Author of, 568. 

„ „ —Hdtumukha his 

work, 570. 


Lame and Blind, 195. 

Lamp, 283, 685, 699. 

Largo, 367. 

Latent Potency, 55. 

Liberation, 130, 195, 215, 293. 

Light Effulgent, 130. 

Lightning, 283, 549. 

Lily, 70. 

Limits, 51. 

Linga, 19. 

Lion, 156. 

Tjokdyata, 21. 

Long, 367. 

Lord—Cause of World, 68. 

„ 345. 

Lotus, 109, 702. 

Luminous Hegioris, 01. 

Lunar Gem, 132. 

Madhyaniika, 691. 

Mnhaf., 25. 

Mahddaydy 22. 

Mahdshvetd, 567. 

Mmi’s Horns, 554. 

Maintaining, 104. 

Manifest and Manifested, 460. 
Manifest, 26, 27, 32, 33, .34, 37, 57, 62, 
690. 

Maker, 101. 

Malla-ddfil^ 26. 

Manifestation of Effect, 47, 602. 
Manifested Things, 63. 

„ World, 72, 73. 

Mansions, 368. 

Masculine, 580. 

Mass of words, 228. 

Mass, 345. 

Mat^erial Cause, 74, J47. 

Means of Right Cognition, 614, 664, 
670, 672, 673, 675. 

Means of Knowledge, 727, 728. 

Mental Illusion, 632, 660, 661. 

„ Perception, 665. 

Mercy, 22, 23. 

Merit—Demerit, 71, 02, 134, 139, 392. 
Merit, 196. 

Merciful One, 224. 

Middlemost State, 55. 

Milk, 55, 200. 

Mlmdmsaka, 170, 174, 175, 183, 204, 
364. 

„ —Conception of Soul, 164. 
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Mind-Contact, 392. 

Mind, 354, 358, 392. 

Mind (i.e. Cognition), 665. 

Minor Term, 706, 707. 

Mirror, 172, 177, 178, 179. 
Misconception, 45, 378, 604. 

Mobile, 16. 

Modification, 31, 38, 186, 689. 

Moment, 286. 

Momontariness, 122, 162, 257, 285. 
Momentary, 228, 245, 269, 489, 600. 

„ Existence, 238. 

„ Character, 415. 

Momentum, 388, 389, 391. 

Moons—Two, 613. 

Moon, 660, 703. 

Moon-nesa, 692. 

Mother’s marriages 111. 

Mouthleas Person, 92. 

Mouthlessness, 92. 

Movement, 17. 

Mule, 650. 

Mutual help, 266. 

Mystics, 129, 216, 404, 447, 665, 666, 

668 . 

Mystic vision, 278. 

Nalrdtmya, 14. 

Naiydyika, 83, 145, 157, 165, 203, 
370, 478. 

Naivam, 603. 

Name, 52, 119, 205, 405, 411, 415, 
616, 620, 624, 634. 

Name—^Sound, 119. 

Nn-na-pachati, 524. 

Narasimha, 211, 212, 688. 

Ndshah, 582. 

Nature, 19, 58, 257, 602, 606, 724. 
Ndstikya^ 224. 

Ndsau na pachati, 594. 

Need, 304. 

Negation, 107, 233, 234, 433, 425, 
434, 511, 513, 563, .564, 
600, 604. 

,, —Absolute, 535. 

Negative, 605. 

Negativing, 606. 

Negation of Negation, 514. 

Niganuma, 709. 

Nirmaksikanif 160. 

Niratmakam, 160, 161. 

Nirukta, 245. 


Nirupdkhyarrit 581. 

Nirvibhdgatva, 179. 

Nisedha, 533. 

Non-apprehension, 110. 

Non-entity, 609. 

Non-etoniality, 83, 196. 
Non-coneeptual, 640, 654, 655. 
Non-existence, 113, 413. 

Non-existent, 515. 

No-Soul, 15, 160, 167, 287. 
Non-perception, 114, 503. 

Non-Cow, 507, 508. 

Non-difFerence, 545. 

Non-entities, 565. 

Not-cognition, 667. 

Not-momentary, 180. 

Number, 126, 127, 205, 363, 365, 383, 
386, 430. 579, 586. 

NydyahindUj 11. 

Nydya^ 140. 

„ Sutra, 359, 387, 476, 708, 709. 

„ Bhdsya, 709. 

Nydyavdrtika, 92, 95, 137, 141, 160, 381, 
384, 386, 390, 527. 

Nydyamukha, 618, 635. 
Nydyavnishesika, 139. 

Objectless, 612. 

Object, 60, 125. 

Obstacle, 548. 

‘O/w,’, 118. 

Omniscient Being, 24, 260. 

„ Pei'soii, 99, 144, 262, 600. 
Omniscience, 97, 98. 

Omniproscnco, 143, 155. 

One featured Probans, 681, 683, 684, 
698. 

One ness, 98, 150, 207, 608. 

Operation, 304. 

Operator, 155. 

Ordainer, 134. 

Origination, 183. 

Otherwise Impossible, 687. 

Pachati, 590. 

Paddrthn, 416. 

Paddy, 29. 

PaddrtJmpravesha, 331. 

Palace, 369. 

Pdnini, 478, 599. 

Particles, 525. 

Particulars, 74, 403, 648, 
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Paryud&aa, 533. 

Pdtmsvamin, 680, 681, 682, 685, 689, 
691, 693, 694, 696, 697. 

Perceived Particulars, 715, 716. 
Perception, 60, 112, 157, 195, 214, 
278, 632. 

Perfect Cause, 94. 

Perishable, 199. 

Perpetual Flux, 178, 227, 228, 269, 
270, 273, 274, 285, 287, 292, 390, 
394, 568, 681, 714, 715. 

Personality, 25. 

Pervasive, 114, 344. 

Permanence of things. 227, 249, 318. 
Permanent thing, 250. 251, 252, 253, 
256, 257. 

Phenomenon, 18. 

Place, 718. 

Pleasure, 57, 113, 165, 257, 388, 665, 
666, 723. 

Plurality, 517. 

Positive, 529, 569, 605. 

, —Entity, 689. 

Potency, 55, 56, 66, 105, 106, 180, 
694, 718. 

Potentiality, 28. 

Potter, 81. 

Posteriority, 353, 357, 381. 
Pmhhaiijana, 702. 

Pramaya^ 525. 

PmahaMamati, 72, 73, 91, 98, 135, 447, 
456, 458, 459. 

PratUya, 23, 175. 

Pratltya-aam/utpada^ 1, 23. 

Prakrti, 3, 25. 

Pratyaya, 18. 

Pradhdna, 25. 

Pratyeka-Bvddkas, 144. 

Prmlhiyamsa, 233. 

Premiss, 707. 

Primordial Matter—triple essence, 103. 
,, „ 2, 22, 25, 26, 32, 33, 

34, 37, 62, 65, 67, 71, 102, 104, 10.5, 
131, 192, 194, 195, 198, 199, 227, 
564, 691. 

Principal character, 424. 

Priority, 353, 357, 381. 

Preclusion, 234. 

Pre-cognition, 645, 651. 

Primary ^Elemental Substances, 73. 
Prior Negation, 432. 

Probandum, 85, 116. 


Probans, 19, 115, 116, 679, 680, 681, 
707. 

Produced, 669, 671. 

Product, 147, 193, 230, 252, 669, 671. 
Productive Reason, 115. 

Proof, 114. 

Productive Cause, 116. 

Products of Primordial Matter, 26. 
Production of things, 54. 

Prompter of activity, 10. 

Proper Name, 621, 622. 

Proposition, 705, 707, 709. 

Prosperity, 119, 120, 13. 

Psychical Concepts, 158, 296. 

Pudgala, 217, 218, 220, 254, 255. 
Purandara, 726. 

Purpose, 3, 12, 14. 

Purum —doctrine of, 132. 

„ —Cause of the World, 132. 

Purvapakm, 721. 

Quality, 17, 139, 260, 360, 415, 430, . 
530, 571, 617. 

Qualification—Qualified, 432, 510, 517. 

Rajas-aspect, 103. 

Rajas-attribute, 33, 60, 103. 

Re affirmation, 707, 708, 709. 

Realist, 467, 656. 

Reason, 91. 

Recalling, 148. 

Recognition, 76, 167, 181, 270, 272, 
273, 27.5, 278, 292, 388. 

Receptacle, 146. 

Reductio od absurdum, 248. 

Reflected Object, 703. 

Reflected Image. 589, 602, 607. 
Reflection, 178, 179, 197, 536, 538, 
560, 562, 566, 568, 579, 593, 609, 
610, 612, 616, 703, 704. 

Rejecting, 129. 

Relation, 462. 

Relative, 462. 

Relative Negation, 590. 

Remembrance, 149, 278, 295, 409, 

632, 665, 715. 

Representative Cognition, 278. 
Representment, 708, 709. 

Revelation, 22. 

Right Doctrine, 16. 

Rock-crystal, 179, 323, 1^26. 
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Rohir^Ay 701, 702. 

Kudimentary Substances, 25, 26, 34. 

Saffron, 328. 

Saints, 23. 

Sameness, 605. 

Sdmdnyath, 402, 583. 

R'dmdnyatodrala, 711, 713. 

Sameness of Form, 668, 670, 675, 704, 
722, 724. 
i$axinagariy 585. 

Sanjiia, 206. 

Sdnkhya, 25, 30, 35, 36, 105, 164, 172, 
193, 192, 201, 486, 689. 

„ —^refutation of, 36. 

„ —Karika, 195, 200. 

Saihakdra, 70. 

Samavdya, 450. 

SamtUpdda, 23. 

Sapakm, 706. 

Satisfaction, 61. 

Sorva, 528. 

-aspect, 103. 

„ —attribute, 33, 60, 103. 

Sautrdntika, 657. 

Scripture, 6, 224. 

Seed and Sprout, 305. 

Self-recognition, 672. 

Self-sufficiency, 106, 134. 

„ Soul, doctrine of, 139. 

„ Cognisable, 155. 

„ of Mimamsuka, 164. 

Semblance, 662. 

Sensation, 18, 631. 

„ Pleasure, 603, 604. 

Sense-perception, 19, 74, 614, 626, 
627, 645, 652, 657, 676,^694, 715. 
Sequonco-immediate, 55. 

Sense-organs, 25. 

Sentence, 12, 64, 164, 186, 192, 193, 
194, 199, 205, 172, 201. 

Separateness, 370. 

Series, 168. 

Severalty, 577. 

Serpent, 165, 186. 

Shabara, 170, 688, 712. 

„ •hhdsya, 712. 

Shahdamaya, 119. 

Shankarasvdmin, 140, 342, 349, 350, 
414, 420, 425, 426, 433, 667, 673. 
Shape, 663. 

Sfiartra, 151. 


Shaahaldnchhana, 684. 

Sheadd vibhdsd, 599. 

Shauri, 138. 

Shimaapd, 249. 

Shiva, 22. 

Shlokavdrtika, 167, 170, 171, 174, 

182, 184, 189, 342, 349, 350, 414, 
430, 585, 645, 646, 647, 648, 649, 650, 
669, 671, 672, 711, 712, 713. 
Shrdvaka, 144. 

Shruti, 489. 

Shrutamayi, 71. 

Shydmdka, 162. 

Stkata, 585. 

Silver, 691. 

Similarity, 642. 

Simultaneity, 249, 257, 630, 665. 
Singularity, 608. 

SUdharaxut, 24. 

Six Categories, 339. 

Skandhas, 17, 20, 23. 

Sky-lotus, 28, 94, 105, 107, 152, 219, 
240, 262, 517. 

Solar Disc, 327. 

Soul, 2, 130, 140, 143, 146, 151, 154, 
155, 159, 160, 164, 168, 180, 182, 
185, 188, 192, 193, 194, 195, 204, 
208, 295, 679, 684. 

Soul, according to Vatsiputriyas, 217. 
Soul-less, 142, 156, 162, 210, 604. 
Sound, 176, 393, 686. 

Sound-Essence, 123. 

„ —Word, 118. 

,, —Letter, 118. 

„ —Form, 120. 

,, —ideality of, 121. 

,, —Cognition of, 121. 

„ —Eternal, 124. 

,, —Modification of, 124. 

Space, 205, 257, 354, 357, 389. 
Spastahikmna , 19. 

Speaker’s Wish, 698. 

Specific Individuality, 17, 139, 404, 
468, 470, 473, 474, 475, 484, 499, 
505, 517, 533, 535, 553, 554, 573, 610, 
634, 645, 648, 650. 

Spider, 132, 137. 

Spirit, 43, 64, 132, 192, 194, 197, 201. 
Spotted Cow, 504. 

States, 183, 185. 

Sthitih, 582. 

Sthitisthdpaka, 388, 390. 
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Subjective, 665. 

Subject-matter, 4, 14, 

Succession, 249, 251, 257. 

Successive Factors, 204, 205, 208, 209, 

211 . 

Subsistence, 360, 361, 371. 

Subsistent, 348, 605. 

Substance, 14, 147, 204, 206, 209, 211, 
260, 318, 343, 352, 353, 
356, 403, 467, 478, 574. 

„ —Universal, 459. 

Substratum, 74, 146. 

„ of Universals, 78. 

Sun, 353. 

Sumati (Jain water), 635, 636, 637, 638, 
641, 642, 644. 

Superior Person, 6. 

Supersensuous Things, 11. 

Supremo Loitl, 103. 

Svarga, 480. 

TaimirOf 662. 

Tairthika Philosophers, 218. 
Tama.5-aspect, 103. 

„ —Attribute, 33, 60, 103. 
Tanmdtras, 25. 

Taste, 176. 

Tattvattkdf 718, 727, 

Tdyin, 18. 

Teachership, 92. 

Teachings, 6, 7. 

Temples, 80. 

Theist, 86, 90, 94, 98, 99. 

Theism, 68. 

Theistic Sahkhya, 25, 103. 

Thing by Itself, 108, 110, 5.53, 561, 
637. 

Time, 21, 136, 205, 248, 247, 353, 357, 
381. 

Tirohhavanam, 582. 

Thom, 109. 

Thought-phases, 217, 221, 225. 
Three-featured, 691, 697, 704, 720, 
725. 

Time, 718, 723. 

Tongs—Pair of, 302. 

Transformation into Reflection, 181. 
Transference, 185. 

Treatise, 12. 

Tree, 444. 

Tribhuvana, 585. 

True Doctrines, 13. 


Truth, 216. 

Tuchehhutdf 581. 

Two-featured, 683. 

Two Moons, 661. 

Uddyotakara, 71, 72, 92, 95, 136, 140, 
141, 152, 155, 156, 159, 160, 161, 

226, 236, 237, 242, 245, 279, 282, 

313, 323, 340, 348, 352, 372, 374, 

407, 423, 431, 432, 460, 471, 476, 

527, 528, 531, 532, 537, 577, 578, 

603, 606, 709. 

Ultimate Individualities, 402, 446, 449. 
Ultimate Good, 98. 

Uncommon entity, 512, 521. 

Unbelief, 224. 

Uniqueness, 692. 

Unclean character, 448. 

Unrnanifest, 26, 27. 

Unseen Force, 134, 392, 393. 
Unmodifiable, 31, 102, 202. 

Uniform Entity, 149, 542. 

Universals and Particulars, 467. 
Universal Dissolution, 72. 

Uncreated, 228. 

Universal, 74, 227, 281, 318, 402, 417, 
418, 428, 431, 432, 433, 
434, 435, 439, 443, 477, 
484, 485, 496, 512, 522, 
540, 548, 554, 563, 568, 
577, 582, 583, 587, 596, 
604, 607, 609, 617, 618, 
633, 640, 641, 649, 660, 
675, 704, 715. 

„ Great, 434. 

„ Highest, 442. 

Unproven, 85. 

Unthinkable, 180. 

Upalahdhi, 387. 

Upddhi, 17 . 

Upanaya, 707. 

Upanisads, 161, 213. 

Usage, 470, 473, 691. 

Utpddah, 582. 

Vaibhdsika, 242, 301, 490. 

Vana, 585. 

Vaisheaika, 360,451, 587, 614, 664, 665. 
Varad, 585. 

ydkyapadlya, 119 , 718 . 

Validity, 663. 
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Valid Cognition, 720. 

Variegated character, 228, >500, 520. 
VaatihandhUt 224. 

VdtslpiUriya'a Doctrine of Soul, 217, 
228. 

Vumnd, 390. 

Veda, 119. 

Verbal Expression, 53, 414, 614. 

„ Cognition, 278, 511, 597. 

Verb ‘ to be *, 485. 

Verbal Casuistry, 578. 

Vega, 388. 

Velocity, 388. 

Verbs, 523. 

Vijfldnavadin, 495. 

Vindhyavdsin, 37, 713, 714. 

Vindhya Mountain, 114, 161, 377, 

435. 

Vipakm, 706, 707. 

Vipina, 584. 

Visibility, 686, 698, 699. 

Vishesaiodfa^a, 711, 714. 

Visnu, 22, 138. 

Visual Cognition, 77, 109, 110, 491, 
536, 558. 

Visual Perception, 599, 661, 695. 
Vision of the Body of Being, 189. 
Vishem, 446. 

Vishemria, 626. 


Viscidity, 388. 

Visual Perception, 635. 

Volition, 61, 199. 

Void, 495, 644. 

VydvTtti,, 206. 

Vyddi, 478. 

White Horse, 633. 

Wheel of Causation, 1, 2, 14, 17, 19. 

20, 21, 22, 23. 

Whirling Fire-brand, 632. 

Words, 606, 616, 685. 

‘ Word-sound *—origin of the World 
118. 

Word—highest, 118. 

„ —Essence of, 118. 

„ —122, 518, 538, 569. 

„ —Import of, 466. 

Word and Indicative, 503. 

World—Effect of Sound, 131. 

Wrong Cognition, 278, 717, 721. 

Yams, 325. 

Yellow Conchshell, 661. 

Yoga, 25, 61, 216. 

Yogdchdra, 657. 

Yoga-aena, 264. 

Yogin, 129. 
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Sylvain Levi; The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub¬ 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review, London ; It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of the Oriental 
Conference: Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters, London; The scientific 
publications known as the Oriental Series ” 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
world. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London; 
Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor¬ 
ous management the ** Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series** is going from strength to strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt.; The valuable Indian 
histories included in the ** Gaekwad*s Ori¬ 
ental Series** will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of his 
advisers. 

The Times Literary Supplement, London; These 
studies are a valuable addition to Western 
learning and refiect great credit on the 
editor and His Highness. 





GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of unprinted and original works of Oriental 
Literature* edited by competent scholars, and published 
at the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

I. BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

Rs. A. 

1. KavyamimaihsS : a work on poetics, by Rajasekhara 

(880-920 A.D.): edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Ananta- 
krisbna Sastry, 1916. Reissued, 1924. Third edition 
revised and enlarged by Pandit K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1934 .. 2~0 

This book has been set as a text-book by several Universities including 
Benares^ Bombay^ and Patna, 

2. Naranarayanananda : a poem on the Pauranio story of 

Arjuna and Krsna’s rambles on Mount Girnar, by Vas- 
tupala. Minister of King Vlradhavala of Dholka, com¬ 
posed between Samvat 1277 and 1287, i.e., A.D. 1221 
and 1231 : edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna 
Sastry, 1916 ., .. .. Out of print, 

3. TarkasaAgraha : a work on Philosophy (refutation of 

Vaisesika theory of atomic creation) by Anandajnana 
or Anandagiri, the famous commentators on Sankara- 
carya’s Bhasyas, who flourished in the latter half of 
the 13th century: edited by T. M. Tripathi, 1917. Out of print, 

4. Parthdparakrama: a drama describing Arjuna’s re¬ 

covery of the cows of King Virata, by Prahladanadeva, 
the founder of Palanpur and the younger brother of 
the Paramara king of Chandravati (a state in Marwar), 
and a feudatory of the kings of Guzerat, who was a 
Yuvaraja in Samvat 1220 or A.D. 1164: edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917 .. .. .. Out of print. 

5. Ra^ti^audhavaihSa: an historical poem (Mahakavya) 

describing the history of the Bagulas of Mayuragiri, 
from Rftstraudha, king of Kanauj and the originator 
of the dynasty, to Narayana Shah of Mayiiragiri, by 
Rudra Kavi, composed in 6aka 1518 or A.D. 1596: 
edited by Pandit Embar Kxishnamacharya with Intro¬ 
duction by 0. D. Dalai, 1917 .. .. Out of print, 

6. LlAganudasana : on Grammar, by Vamana, who lived 

between the last quarter of the 8th century and the 
first quarter of the 9th century: edited by C. D. 

X)alal, 1918 .. .. • • 0-8 

7. Vasantavilasa: an historical poem (Mahakavya) de¬ 

scribing the life of Vastup&la and the history of 
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Quzerat, by Bftlaohandrasuri (from Modheraka or 
Modhera in Kadi Prant, Baroda State), contemporary 
of Vastup&la, composed after his death for his son in 
Samvat 1296 (A.D. 1240): edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917 1-8 

8. Rupaka^afkam : six dramas by Vatsar^ja, minister of 

Paramardideva of Kalinjara, who lived .between the 
2nd half of the 12th and the 1st quarter of 13th cen¬ 
tury : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918 .. Out of print, 

9. Mohaparajaya : an allegorical drama describing the 

overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or the conver¬ 
sion of Kumarapala, the Chalukya King of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Ya^ahpSla, an officer of King Ajaya- 
deva, son of Kumarapala, who reigned from A.D. 1229 
to 1232 : edited by Muni Chaturvijayaji with Introduc¬ 
tion and Appendices by C. D. Dalai, 1918 .. 2-6 

10. Hammlramadamardana : a drama glorifying the two 

brothers, Vastupala and Tejahp&la, and their King Vlra- 
dhavala of Dholka, by Jayasirhhasuri, pupil of Vlra- 
suri, and an Acarya of the temple of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 1286 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239 : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 .. 2-0 

11. Udayasundarikatha : a romance (Campu, in prose and 

poetry) by Sod<ffiala, a contemporary of and patronised 
by the three brothers, ChchittarSja, Nagarjuna, and 
Mummuniraja, successive rulers of Konkan, composed 
between A.D. 1026 and 1060: edited by C. D. Dalai 
and Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya, 1920 .. 2-4 

12. Mahavidyavidambana : a work on Nyaya Philosophy, 

by Bhat^ Vsdlndra who lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274 : edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 ... .. 2-8 

13. Pracinagurjarakavysabgraha: a collection of old 

Guzerati poems dating from 12th to 15th centuries 
A.D,: edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 .. .. 2-4 

14. Kumarapalapratibodha: a biographical work in 

Prakrta, by SomaprabhScharya, composed in Samvat 
1241 or A.D. 1195 : edited by Muni Jinavijayaji, 1920 7-8 

15. Gapakarika : a work on Philosophy (Pa^upata School), 

by Bh&sarvajfia who lived in the 2nd half of the 10th 
century : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921 .. .. 1-4 

16. Sabgitamakaranda: a work on Music, by Narada: 

edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 .. .. .. 2-0 

17. Kavindracarya List: list of Sanskrit works in the 

collection of KavlndrAcarya, a Benares Pandit (1656 
A.D.): edited by R. Anantakrishna Shastry, with a 
foreword by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 1921 .. .. 0-12 

18. Varahagirhyasutra: Vedic ritual (domestic) of the 

Tajurveda: edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1920 .. 0-10 

19. Lekhapaddhati: a collection of models of state and pri¬ 

vate documents, dating from 8th to 15th centuries A.D«: 
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edited by 0. D. Dalai and Q. K. Shrigondekar, 

1926 .. .. .. .. ..2-0 

20. Bhavi^ayattakaha or Paficatnikaha: a romance in 

Apabhramsa language, by Dhanapala {circa 12th cen¬ 
tury) : edited by C. D. Dalai and Dr. P. D. Gune, 1923 6-0 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im¬ 

portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere, compiled by C. D. Dalai and edited by Pandit 

L. B. Gandhi, 1923 .. .. .. 3-4 

22. ParaSuramakalpasutra : a work on Tantra, with com¬ 

mentary by Ramesvara: edited by A. Mahadeva 
Sastry, B.A., 1923 .. .. OvJt of print. 

23. Nityotsava : a supplement to the Parasuramakalpasutra 

by Umanandanatha: edited by A. Mahadeva Sastry, 

B.A., 1923. Second revised option by Swami Tirvik- 
rama Tirtha, 1930 .. .. .. 6-0 

24. Tantrarahasya: a work on the Prabhakara School 

of Purvamlmamsa, by Ram^nujacarya : edited by Dr. 

R. Shamasastry, 1923 .. .. Out of print. 

25,32. Samarahgana: a work on architecture, town- 
planning, and engineering, by king Bhoja of Dhara 
(11th century): edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. 
Ganapati Shastri, Ph.D. Illustrated. 2 vols., 1924-1925 10-0 

26. 41. Sadhanamala : a Buddhist T^ntric text of rituals, 

dated 1165 A.D., consisting of 312 small works, com¬ 
posed by distinguished writers: edited by Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, M.A,, Ph.D. Illustrated. 2 vols., 1926- 
1928 .. .. .. .. •. 14-0 

27. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda: compiled by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

M. A., and K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, with a Preface 

by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., in 12 vols., vol. I (Veda, 
Vedalaksana, and Upanisads), 1925 .. • • 6-0 

28. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani: an ency- 

olopsBdic work treating of one hundred different topics 
connected with the Royal household and the Royal 
court, by Somesvaradeva, a Chalukya king of the 12th 
century: edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., 
vol. I, 1926 .. .. .. .. 2-12 

29. Nalavilasa: a drama by Rftmachandrasuri, pupil of 

Hemachandrasuri, describing the Paurftnika story of 
Nala and DamayantI: edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

M.A., and L. B. Gandhi, 1926 .. .. 2-4 

30. 31. Tattvasafigraha : a Buddhist philosophical work 

of the 8th century, by l^antaraksita, a Professor at 
Nalanda with Pafljika (commentary) by his disciple 
KamalaMa, also a Professor at NSlandS: edited by 
Pandit Embar KrishnamScharya with a Foreword 
by B. Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D., 2 vols., 1926 .. 24-0 
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33» 34. MIrat-i«*Ahinadi: by Ali Mahammad Kban, the 
last Moghul Dewan of Gujarat: edited in the original 
Persian by Syed Nawab AU, M.A., Professor of Persian, 

Baroda College, 2 vols., illustrated, 1926-1928 •. 19-8 

35. Manavagirhyasutra : a work on Vedio ritual (domestic) 
of the Tajurveda with the Bhasya of Ast&vakra: 
edited with an introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
R^makrishna Harshaji ^ftstri, with a Preface by Prof. 

B. C. Lele, 1926 •. .. .. .. 5-0 

36,68. NafyaSastra : of Bharata with the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta of Kashmir: edited by M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, M.A,, 4 vols., vol. I, illustrated, 1926, vol. II, 1934 11-0 
Vol, I {out of print). 

37. Apabhraih6akavyatrayl: consisting of three works, 

the Carcart, Upadesarasayana, and KiLlasvarupakulaka, 
by Jinadatta Suri (12th century) with commentaries: 
edited with an elaborate introduction in Sanskrit by 

L. B. Gandhi, 1927 .. .. .. 4-0 

38. NyayapraveSa, Part I (Sanskrit Text): on Buddhist 

Logic of DiAnaga, with commentaries of Haribhadra 
Suri and Pfirsvadeva: edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva, 

M. A., LL.B., Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Hindu University, 

Benares, 1930 .. .. .. .. 4-0 

39. Nyayaprave6a, Part II (Tibetan Text): edited with 

introduction, notes, appendices, etc., by Pandit Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattacharyya, Principal, Vidyabhavana, Vis- 
vabharati, 1927 .. .. .. .. 1-8 

40. Advayavajrasafkgraha: consisting of twenty short 

worlw on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra, a Bud¬ 
dhist savant belonging to the 11th century A.D., 
edited by Mahftmahopadhy&ya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, 

M.A., C.I.E., Hon. D.Litt., 1927 .. .. 2-0 

42. 60. KalpadrukoSa : standard work on Sanskrit Lexico¬ 

graphy, by Kesava : edited with an elaborate introduc¬ 
tion by the late Pandit Ramavatara Sharma, 
Sahityacharya, M.A., of Patna and index by Pandit 

Shrikant Sharma, 2 vols., vol. I (text), vol. II (index), 

1928-1932 .. .. .. .. 14-0 

43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement: by Ali Muhammad 

Khan. Translated into English from the original 
Persian by Mr. C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. {retired), and Prof. 

Syed Nawab Ali, M.A. Illustrated. Corrected reissue, 

1928 .. .. ..6-8 

44. Two Vajrayana Works : comprising Prajftopftyavinis- 

cayasiddhi of Anahgavajra and Jfiftnasiddhi of Indra- 
bhuti—two important works belonging to the little 
known Tantra school of Buddhism (8th century 
A.D.): edited by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1929 .. 3-0 

45. Bhavapraka6ana : of Sarad/ltanaya, a comprehensive 

work on Dramaturgy and Rasa, belonging to 
A.D. 1175-1250; edited by His Holiness Yadugiri 
Tatiraja Swami, Melkot, and K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. 1929 •• 7-0 
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46. Ramacarita : of Abhinanda, Court poet of Haravarsa 

probably the same as Devapala of the Pala Dynasty of 
Bengal (cir. 9th century A.I).): edited by K. S. Rama- 
swami Sastri, 1929 .. .. .. 7-8 

47. NafijarajayaSobhusa^a ; by Nrsirhhakavi alias Abhi- 

nava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit Poetics and relates 
to the glorification of Nanjaraja, son of Virabhupa of 
Mysore: edited by Pandit E. Krishnamacharya, 1930 5-0 

48. Natyadarpana: on dramaturgy, by Ramacandra Suri 

with his own commentary : edited by Pandit L. B. 

Gandhi and G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 2 vols., vol. I, 

1929 ,, •• •• •• •• 4—8 

49. Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from 

Chinese Sources : containing the English translation 
of ^atdsastra of Aryadeva, Tibetan text and English 
translation of Vigraha-vydvartani of Nagarjuna and the 
re-translation into Sanskrit from Chinese of Upayakf- 
daya and Tarkasdstra : edited bv Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, 

1930 .. . .* .. .. 9-0 

50. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement: Persian text giving 

an account of Guzerat, by Ali Muhammad Khan: 
edited by Syed Nawab Ali, M.A., Principal, Bahaud- 
din College, Junagadh, 1930 .. .. .. 6-0 

51,77. Trisasti^alakapurusacaritra: of Hemacandra, trans¬ 
lated into English with copious notes by Dr. Helen 
M. Johnson of Osceola, Missouri, U.S.A. 4 vols., vol. I 
(Adisvaracaritra), illustrated, 1931; vol. II, 1937 .. 26-0 

52. Dapdaviveka: a comprehensive Penal Code of the 

ancient Hindus by Vardhamana of the 15th century 
A.D.: edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Krsna 
Smrtitirtha, 1931 .. .. -. •. 8-8 

53. Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja : the earliest and 

the most authoritative work of the Tantra School of 
the Buddhists (3rd century A.D.): edited by B. Bhatta- 
charyya, Ph.D., 1931 .. .. .. 4-4 

54. Jayakhyasaihhita : an authoritative Pancaratra work 

of the 5th centur}^ A.D., highly respected by the South 
Indian Vaisnavas: edited by Pandit E. Krishnama- 
charyya of Vadtal, with one illustration in nine colours 
and a Foreword by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1931 .. 12-0 

55. Kavyalankarasarasamgraha: of Udbhata with the 

commentary, probably the same as Udbhataviveka of 
Rajtoaka Tilaka (11th century A.D.): edited by K. S. 
Ramaswami Sastri, 1931 .. .. • • 2-0 

56. Parananda Sutra: an ancient Tantric work of the 

Hindus in Sutra form giving details of many practices 
and rites of a new School of Tantra: edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha with a Foreword by B. Bhatta¬ 
charyya, Ph.D., 1931 .. . • • • 3-0 
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57,69. Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh: history of the Safawi Period of 
Persian History, 15th and 16th centuries, by Hasan- 
i-Rumhi: edited by C. N. Seddon, T.C.S. (retired), 

Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford. 

2 vols. (Persian text and translation in English), 
1932-34 .. .. .. .. 19-8 

58. Padmananda Mahakavya: giving the life history of 

Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthahkara of the Jainas, by 
Amarachandra Kavi of the 13th century: edited by 
H. R. Kapadia, M.A., 1932 .. .. .. 14-0 

59. Sabdaratnasamanvaya : an interesting lexicon of the 

NanSrtha class in Sanskrit compiled by the Maratha 
King Sahaji of Tanjore: edited by Pandit Vitthala 
^astrl, Sanskrit Pathafiala, Baroda, with a Foreword by 
B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1932 .. .. 11-0 

61. iSaktisangama Tantra : a voluminous compendium of 

the Hindu Tantra comprising four books on Kali, Tara, 
Sundari and Chhinnamasta: edited by B. Bhatta¬ 
charyya, M.A., Ph.D., 4 vols., vol. I, Kallkhanda, 1932 2-8 

62. Prajfiaparamitas: commentaries on the Prajtlapara- 

mita, a Buddhist philosophical work: edited by 
Giuseppe Tucci, Member, Italian Academy, 2 vols,, 
vol. I, 1932 .. .. .. .. 12-0 

63. Tarikh-i-Mubarakhshahi: an authentic and contem¬ 

porary account of the kings of the Saiyyid Dynasty of 
Delhi: translated into English from original Persian by 
Kamal Krishna Basu, M.A., Professor, T.N.J. College, 
Bhagalpur, with a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 

Kt., 1932 .. .. .. .. 7-8 

64. Siddhantabindu : on Vedanta philosophy, by Madhusu- 

dana Sarasvatl with commentary of Purusottama: 
edited by P. C. Divanji, M.A., LL.M., 1933 .. 11-0 

65. Istasiddhi: on Vedanta philosophy, by Vimuktatma, 

disciple of Avyayatmft, with the author’s own comment¬ 
ary: edited by M. Hiriyanna, M.A., Retired Professor 
of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1933 .. 14-0 

66. 70, 73. Shabara-Bhasya : on the Mimamsa Sutras of 

Jaimini: Translated into English by Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., etc., Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Allahabad, in 3 vols., 1933- 
1936 ,, ., ,. •• ., 48—0 

67. Sanskrit Texts from Bali: comprising a large num¬ 

ber of Hindu and Buddhist ritualistic, religious and 
other texts recovered from the islands of Java and Bali 
with comparisons: edited by Professor Sylvain Levi, 

1933 .. .. .. .. ..3-8 

71. Narayapa Sataka: a devotional poem of high literary 
merit by Vidyakara with the commentary of Pitambara: 
edited by Pandit Shrikant Sharma, 1935 .. .. 2-0 
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72. Rajadharma-Kaustubha : an elaborate Smrti work on 
Bajadharma, Bajaniti and the requirements of kings, 
by Anantadeva: edited by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kamala Krishna Smftitirtha, 1935 .. .. 10-0 

74. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages: trans¬ 

lated into English from Portuguese by Prof. A. X. 

Soares, M.A., LL.B., Baroda College, Baroda, 1936 .. 12~0 

75. Nayakaratna : a commentary on the Nyayaratnamala 

of Parthasarathi Midra by Ramanuja of the Prabhakara 
School: edited by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1937 .. .. 4-8 

76. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 

dars at Pat tan : edited from the notes of the late Mr. 

C. D. Dalai, M.A., by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. I, 1937 8-0 

78. Gapitatilaka : of Srlpati with the commentary of 

Simhatilaka, a non-Jain work on Arithmetic with 
a Jain commentary: edited by H. R. Kapadia, M.A., 

1937 .. .. ..4-0 

79. The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran : showing the 

extent of borrowed words in the sacred text: compiled 
by Professor Arthur Jefferey of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Cairo. Shortly 

80. Tattvasangraha : of ^ahtarak^ita with the commen¬ 

tary of Kamalafiila: translated into English by Maha- 
raahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, 3 vols., vol. I, 1937 17-0 

81. Haihsa-vilasa : of Haihsa Mittbu : forms an elaborate 

defence of the various mystic practices and worship: 
edited by Swami Trivikrama Tirtha and Mahamaho¬ 
padhyaya Hathibhai Shastri, 1937 .. .. 5-8 


II. BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. NatyaSastra: edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 4 vols., 

vol. III. 

2. Manasollasa or Abhilagitarthaclntamani, edited by G. K. 

Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., vol. II. 

3. Alaihkaramahodadhi: a famous work on Sanskrit 

Poetics composed by Narendraprabha Suri at the 
request of Minister Vastupala in 1226 A.D.: edited by 
Lalchandra B. Gandhi of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

4. Suktimuktavali: a well-known Sanskrit work on 

Anthology, of Jalhana, a contemporary of King Krsna 
of the Northern Yadava Dynasty (A.D. 1247): edited 
by Pandit E. Krishnamacharya, Sanskrit Pathasala, 
Vadtal. 

5. DvadaSaranayacakra: an ancient polemical treatise 

giving a r4sum6 of the different philosophical systems 
with a refutation of the same from the Jain stand* 
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point by Mallavadi Suri with a commentary by 
Simhasuri Gani: edited by Muni Caturvijayaji. 

6. Krtyakalpataru: of Laksmidhara, minister of King 

Govindachandra of Kanauj: edited by Principal K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 

7. Brhaspati Smrti, being a reconstructed text of the 

now lost work of Brhaspati: edited by Principal K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 

S. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda: compiled by the Library staff, 12 
vols., vol. II (Srauta, Dharma, and Grhya Sutras). 

9. Madhavanala-Kamakandaia : a romance in old Western 
Rajasthani by Ganapati, a Kayastha from Amod: 
edited by M. R. Majumdar, M.A., LL.B. 

10. Tattvopaplava : a masterly criticism of the opinions of 

the prevailing Philosophical Schools by Jayarashi: 
edited by Pandit Sukhalalji of the Benares Hindu 
University. 

11. Anekantajayapataka : of Haribhadra Suri (c. 1120 A.D.) 

with his own commentary and Tippanaka by Muri- 
chandra the Guru of Vadideva Suri: edited by H. R. 
Kapadia, M.A. 

12. Parama-Saihhita: an authoritative work on the 

Pancharatra system: edited by Dewan Bahadur S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, of Madras. 


III. BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 

1. Prajnaparamitas : commentaries on the Prajnapara- 

mita, a Buddhist philosophical work: edited by Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols., vol. II. 

2. Saktisahgama Tantra : comprising four books on Kali, 

Tara, Sundarl, and Chhinnamasta: edited by B. 
Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 4 vols., vols. II~IV. 

3. Naiyadarpapa: introduction in Sanskrit giving an 

account I of the antiquity and usefulness of the In¬ 
dian drama, the different theories on Rasa, and an ex¬ 
amination of the problems raised by the text, by 
L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. II. 

4. Gurjararasavali : a collection of several old Gujarati 

Rasas: edited by Messrs. B. K. Thakore, M. D. Desai, 
and M. C. Modi. 

5. Tarkabhasa : a work on Buddhist Logic, by Mok^akara 

Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery: edited with a 
Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar Krishnama- 
charya of Vadtal. 

6. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda ; compiled by the Library staff, 12 
vols., vol. Ill (Sm?*ti MSS.). 
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7. An Alphabetical List of MSS. in the Oriental Insti¬ 

tute» Baroda : compiled from the existing card cata¬ 
logue by the Library Staff. 

8. Nitikalpataru : the famous Niti work of Kgemendra : 

edited by Sardar K. M. Panikkar, M.A., of Patiala. 

9. Chhakkammuvaeso : an Apabhramsa work of the Jains 

containing didactic religious teachings: edited by 

L. B. Gandhi, Jain Pandit. 

10. Safhrat Siddhanta : the well-known work on Astro¬ 

nomy of Jagannatha Pandit: critically edited with 
numerous diagrams by Pandit Kedar Nath, Pajjyotisi, 
Jaipur. 

11. Vimalaprabha : the famous commentary on the Kala- 

cakra Tantra and the most important work of the 
Kalacakra School of the Buddhists: edited with com¬ 
parisons of the Tibetan and Chinese versions by Giuseppe 
Tucci of the Italian Academy. 

12. Nlspannayogambara Tantra t describing a large 

number of mandalas or magic circles and numerous 
deities : edited by B. Bhattacharyya. 

13. Basatin-i-Salatin : a contemporary account of the 

Sultans of Bijapur: translated into English by M. A. 

Kazi of the Baroda College and B. Bhattacharyya. 

14. Madana Maharnava : a Smrti work principally dealing 

with the doctrine of Karmavipaka composed during 
the reign of Mandhata son of Madanapala: edited by 
Embar Krishnamacharya. 

15. TrisastiSalakapurusacaritra : of Heraacandra: trans¬ 

lated into English by Dr. Helen Johnson, 4 vols., 
vols. TII-IV. 

16. Vivada Chintamani: of Vachaspati Misra : an authorita¬ 

tive Sinrti work on the Hindu Law of Inheritance : 
translated into English by Malianiahoj)adhyaya Dr. 
Ganganatha Jlia. 

17. Brhaspatitattva : a Saiva treatise belonging to an early 

stratum of the Agamic literature written in old Javanese 
with Sanskrit Slokas interspread in the text: edited by 
Dr. A. Zeiseniss of Leiden. 

18. Aiau Bhasya : a standard work of the Suddhadvarha 

School: translated into English by Prof. G. H. Bhatt, 

M. A. of the Baroda College. 

19. Aparajitaprccha : a voluminous work on architecture 

and fine-arts : edited by Mr. P. A. Mankad, L.C.E. 

20. Hetubindu : the famous work of Dharmakirtti on Buddhist 

logic: edited from a MS. discovered at Pattan by 
Pandit Sukhalalji of the Benares Hindu University. 
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21. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan : edited from the notes of the late Mr. 

0. D. Dalai, M.A., by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. II. 

For further particulars please communicate 
with— 

Ths Dibeotob, 

Oriental InstitrUe, Baroda. 
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THE QAEKWAD’S STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Rs. A. 

The Comparative Study of Religions: [Contents: 

I, the sources and nature of religious truth. II, super¬ 

natural beings, good and bad. Ill, the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destiny. IV, sin and suffering, salvation 
and redemption. V, religious practices. VI, the emo¬ 
tional attitude and religious ideals]: by Alban O. 

Widgery, M.A., 1922 .. .. .. 15-0 

Goods and Bads: being the substance of a series of 

talks and discussions with H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda. [Contents : introduction. I, physical values. 

II, intellectual values. Ill, aesthetic values. IV, 
moral value. V, religious value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment]: by Alban G. Widgery, M.A., 

1920. (Library edition Rs. 5) .. .. 3-0 


Immortality and other Essays: [Contents: I, philos¬ 
ophy and life. II, immortality. Ill, morality and 
religion. IV, Jesus and modern culture. V, the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VII, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion. VIII, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con¬ 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection. XI, 
religion and beauty. XII, religion and history. 

XIII, principles of reform in religion]: by Alban 6. 
Widgery, M.A., 1919. (Cloth Rs. 3) .. .. 2-0 

Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the Hadis-i- 
Halila or the tradition of the Myrobalan Fruit: trans¬ 
lated by Vali Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1918 •. 0-14 


Conduct of Royal Servants : being a collection of verses 
from the Viramitrodaya with their translations in 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi: by B. Bhattacharyya, 

M.A.,Ph.D. .. .. .. ..0-6 
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